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I 

OX  "THE  DECAY  OF  ACADEMIC  COURAGE" 
AND  SUCH  LIKE 

No  nation,  state,  community,  or  organization  is  willing  to 
be  diverted  from  the  paths  which  it  has  chosen  and  is  following. 
Whatever  is  may  not  always  be  right,  but  it  very  generally 
seems  right  to  those  who  have  made  it  what  it  is.  This  ex- 
plains why  patriotism  is  often  unreasoning  and  unreasonable, 
why  party-spirit  is  often  either  short-sighted  or  entirely  blind, 
why  the  Church  will  accept  no  truth  and  no  revelation  unless 
these  come  thru  channels  already  established  and  by  methods 
already  determined.  And  this  explains,  also,  why  all  great 
leaders  have  been  subject  to  adverse  criticism  and  sharp  oppo- 
sition. It  is  the  penalty  which  alertness  pays  to  inertness, 
which  far-sight  pays  to  near-sight,  which  fore-sight  pays  to 
hind-sight,  which  statesmen  pay  to  politicians,  which  the  re- 
former pays  to  stolidity,  which  Christ-truth  always  and  every- 
where pays  to  Pharisee  and  Sadducee.  It  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  game,  and  he  who  cares  to  play  the  game  must  expect 
this.  One  who  fails  to  meet  this  with  true  philosophic  temper, 
and  at  times  even  with  a  sense  of  humor,  is  unworthy  to  suc- 
ceed :  nay,  he  simply  cannot  succeed.  He  need  not  be  pachy- 
dermous,  he  ought  not  to  be  indifferent  to  all  this,  he  will  learn 
much  from  it  and  often  will  be  guided  by  it.  Criticism  and 
opposition  are  very  desirable  brakes  upon  ill-conceived  prog- 
ress, often  are  the  buoys  which  mark  a  safe  channel.  It  is 
only  once  in  a  century    ■  '^    rairut  may  say  "Damn  the 
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torpedoes— full  steam  ahead":  that  a  man  is  warranted  in 
chancing  swift  and  sure  and  complete  destruction,  in  order 
that  thru  extraordinary  service  he  may  win  imperishable  re- 
nown. The  great  mass  of  those  charged  with  responsibility 
recognize  all  this,  and  tho  in  the  vanguard  they  are  careful  to 
keep  within  supporting  distance  of  their  companions  on  the 
march. 

Within  three  decades  a  great  change  has  become  necessary 
in  general  methods  of  administering  college  affairs,  and  within 
that  time  the  University  has  made  its  appearance  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  There  has  been  constant  educational  ferment, 
much  has  been  a-making,  the  years  have  been  fertile  in  theory 
and  practise,  a  multitude  of  experiments  have  been  made,  and 
new  men  and  new  measures  are  everywhere.  All  this  neces- 
sarily involves  uneasiness,  dissatisfaction,  and  discontent  on 
the  part  of  many — perhaps,  and  not  unnaturally,  on  the  part 
of  the  majority:  and  this  voices  itself  in  sharp  criticism  of 
those  who  seem  to  be  chiefly  responsible  for  these  "  novelties 
which  disturb  our  peace,"  those  who  are  conspicuous  as  lead- 
ers in  new  thought  and  who  have  most  readily  accepted  new 
methods. 

That  which  is  in  the  air  just  now,  in  undertakings  of  every 
conceivable  nature,  is  organization.  The  place  and  value  of 
the  centripetal  force  of  humanity  are  receiving,  and  justly, 
especial  attention.  The  centrifugal  tendency,  individualism, 
was  our  first  care;  and  properly,  because  only  competent  and 
strong  individuals  make  association  efficient  and  worth  while. 
It  was  easy  to  give  this  early  attention  to  this  phase  of  human 
development,  because  what  may  be  called  the  material  con- 
ditions af  organization  were  still  crude  and  generally  unfa- 
vorable— and  this  left  the  individual  largely  to  his  own  de- 
vices; to  be  saved,  if  saved  at  all,  by  his  own  strength.  But 
with  the  fuller  mastery  of  all  the  powers  of  earth  and  air,  and 
these  in  turn  set  to  master  time  and  space,  cooperation  became 
possible  because  contiguity  was  easily  assured ;  and  increasing 
intelligence  both  demanded  and  paved  the  way  for  that  greater 
efficiency  which  always  follows  unity  of  action.  The  empha- 
sis now  laid  upon  educational  supervision  and  administration, 
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therefore,  is  not  surprising  nor  unnatural,  it  is  not  clue  to  the 
personal  ambition  of  a  few  desij^ing  men,  it  is  not  a  hobby  on 
which  but  a  small  segment  of  educators  are  riding.  It  is 
simply  the  result  of  steady  growth  under  steady  and  intelligent 
demand.  It  has  not  created  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
thrives,  but  is  itself  a  natural  result  of  those  conditions.  That 
some  have  not  so  understood  the  situation  is  hardly  strange, 
that  some  have  felt  themselves  suddenly  strangers  and  aliens 
tho  still  in  their  old  scholastic  homes  is  not  surprizing,  that 
some — so  few  in  number  as  to  be  almost  a  negligible  quantity 
— have  tried  to  take  personal  advantage  of  the  confusion  which 
is  naturally  incident  to  such  a  period  goes  without  saying. 
But  any  painstaking  and  intelligent  investigation  will  satisfy 
the  most  critical  that  the  great  mass  of  those  working  in  edu- 
cation, from  kindergarten  to  graduate  courses,  have  been  and 
still  are  most  earnestly  and  unselfishly  striving  to  determine 
that  which  is  wisest  and  best. 

The  peculiar  change  in  education  which  has  attracted  most, 
and  perhaps  most  unpleasant,  attention  seems  to  be  that  which 
has  come  in  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  powers  of  the  col- 
lege or  university  president.  Much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  about  the  ''  autocracy  "  of  the  present  regime,  of  the 
"  dangers  inherent  in  the  further  development  of  the  presiden- 
tial office  in  its  present  temper,"  of  present  conditions  as 
**  tending  to  undermine  the  stability  of  the  academic  career," 
as  taking  from  such  career  its  '*  proper  dignity,  honor,  and 
station";  and  some  have  deprecated  "glorifying  the  presi- 
dency "  rather  than  duly  considering  "  the  menace  and  evils  of 
this  office."  Objection  has  been  made  in  the  same  breath  to 
'*  dictatorial  powers "  and  "  central  responsibility,"  as  tho 
these  were  necessarily  or  even  generally  one  and  the  same;  and 
it  has  been  charged  that  "  analogies  from  the  business  world 
have  wrought  havoc  with  educational  standards."  And  so  on 
and  so  forth,  ad  libitum  and — ad  nauseam. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  write  frankly  of  these  things,  be- 
cause of  the  absolute  sincerity  of  the  objectors.  Gen- 
erally at  least,  this  may  not  be  questioned.  But  to 
admit    this   makes   natural    and    appropriate   the   old   prov- 
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erb     "  There    are     none     quite     so     blind    as     those     who 
will  not  see."     The  great,  busy,  practical  world,  vainly  try- 
ing to  understand  the  principles  of  trade — a  simple  impossi- 
bility to  those  who  are  never  lifted  above  the  level  of  trade — 
has  always  looked  and  still  looks  askance  at  the  "  man  with 
the  gold-bowed  spectacles;"  except  in  such  matters  as  the  clas- 
sics,   pure    mathematics,    astronomy,    old-time    metaphysics, 
logic,  and  the  literatures — about  which  the  busy  world  knows 
little  and  cares  less.     But  aside  from  this  common  and  per- 
sistent thought  or  thoughtlessness  of  an  indifferent  world,  it 
must  be  an  unquestioned  fact  to  any  but  the  totally  and  wil- 
fully blind  that  the  academic  career  was  never  so  dignified,  so 
respected,  so  honored,  so  courageous,  so  independent,  so  free, 
as  at  the  very  moment  of  writing  these  words.     Any  statement 
to  the  contrary  is  absolutely  unjustified,  unwarranted  by  the 
facts,  contrary  to  the  facts.     For  thirty  years  the  writer  has 
been  in  closest  possible  touch,  in  most  sympathetic  and  contin- 
ual and  official  relations,  with  every  form  of  college  and  univer- 
sity work  and  life.     Fourteen  years  were  spent  as  department 
chief  in  one  state  university,   four  years  as  chief  adminis- 
trator of  another  state  university,  four  more  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  another  state,  and  seven  as  librarian  of  Columbia.    Dur- 
ing these  years  he  has  been  an  active  member  of  both  local  and 
national  educational  organizations,  has  frequently  visited  nearly 
every  college  and  university  of  note  in  this  country,  his  circle  of 
educational  friends  and  acquaintances  has  been  and  is  unusu- 
ally large,  and  he  has  probably  spent  some  years  (by  aggregate 
hours)  in  discussing  with  these  and  with  others  every  possible 
phase  of  educational  theory  and  practise.     This  experience  and 
observation  cover  four  states  by  residence  and  nearly  all  the 
northern  and  western  states  by  visitation,  and  every  conceivable 
grade  and  condition  of  college  and  university  life.     While  an 
instructor  he  never  felt  the  interference  or  undue  control  of 
either  the  president  or  the  governing  authority  of  the  institu- 
tion with  which  he  was  connected,  nor  has  he  ever  known  an 
experience  to  the  contrary  of  this  on  the  part  of  any  of  his 
friends  and  associates  during  the  three  decades.     Possibly  a 
half-dozen  cases  of  what  seemed  like  less  fortunate  relations 
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h.ive  been  reported  from  other  institutions;  but  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  it  was  impossible  to  secure  all  necessary  data 
from  which  to  form  a  correct  conclusion  in  such  matters;  at 
worst  they  were  plainly  sporadic  and  not  symptomatic,  very 
generally  the  difficulty  was  personal  and  not  academic,  and  he 
cannot  resist  the  feeling  that  perhaps,  like  malaria,  such  trou- 
bles are  generally  over  in  the  next  county. 

Further,  during  all  these  years  the  writer  has  noted  with 
profound  satisfaction  the  steadily  increasing  educational  pow- 
ers of  faculties  and  other  teaching  bodies,  and  the  steady  gain 
in  dignity  and  independence  and  freedom  on  the  part  of  indi- 
vidual instructors.  In  any  American  institution  which  may  be 
called  representative  today,  the  faculty  is  in  full  control  of 
educational  policy;  except,  of  course,  as  this  control  is  properly 
subject  to  review  or  confirmation,  or  both,  by  the  trustees. 
This  does  not  prevent  initiative  or  recommendation  by  either 
president  or  trustees,  but  such  action  must  be  fonnally  in- 
dorsed by  the  faculty  before  finding  a  place  in  the  body  of 
educational  statutes.  The  writer  does  not  recall  a  single  case 
of  unanimous  faculty  action  which  has  been  held  up  by  the 
trustees,  tho  there  are  innumerable  instances  of  the  reverse; 
that  is,  of  refusal  by  the  faculty  to  receive  and  indorse  sugges- 
tions made  by  president  and  trustees.  Apropos  of  this  entire 
discussion  he  remembers  with  a  sense  of  amusement  two  calls 
made  at  his  office  recently  by  old-time  educational  friends,  the 
occasion  being  a  somewhat  representative  gathering  in  this 
city.  The  first  comer  was  a  distinguished  scientist,  who  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  autocracy  and  tyranny  of  his  president. 
A  little  later,  in  the  same  day,  the  selfsame  president  dropped 
in,  with  an  equally  bitter  outcry  against  his  faculty;  "which 
stands  squarely  across  my  path,  blocking  ever>'  move  I  make." 
It  was  entirely  evident  that  both  statements  could  not  be  true: 
yet  undoubtedly  from  some  such  one-sided,  hasty,  ungrounded, 
ill-advised  remarks  has  come  much  of  the  misunderstanding  of 
the  outside  or  lay  world. 

That  many  details  of  adminL->traui)n  once  carried  by  the 
faculty  are  now  cared  for  by  the  president,  or  in  the  adminis- 
trative office,  is  entirely  true.     Officers  of  instruction  are  no 
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longer  asked  to  render  personal  service  in  wrapping,  directing, 
and  mailing  catalogs  or  commencement  invitations;  tho  this 
was  done  in  more  than  one  college,  even  this  side  the  Allegha- 
nies,  and  since  the  War.  They  are  not  expected  to  take 
*'  turn-and-turn-about  "  in  preparing  matter  and  reading  proof 
for  announcements  and  other  printed  output.  They  are  not 
asked  to  hold  a  faculty  meeting,  or  to  appoint  a  special  faculty 
committee,  to  consider,  determine,  and  carry  out  every  detail 
of  each  college  or  university  function.  They  are  not  required 
to  administer  the  library.  They  are  no  longer  harassed  and 
embarrassed  by  the  hard  lines  of  financial  policies  which  they 
must  establish  as  well  as  suffer.  They  are  not  obliged  to  sit 
as  both  judge  and  jury  in  every  petty  case  of  student  disci- 
pline. While  they  may  always  suggest  their  own  assistants, 
of  whatever  rank,  and  while  no  appointment  is  ever  made 
against  the  protest  of  the  head  of  the  department  interested, 
they  are  neither  obliged  to  assemble  and  deliberate  upon  who 
shall  be  placed  in  a  given  chair,  nor  must  they  suffer  the  hu- 
miliation of  having  their  own  names  thus  canvassed  in  an  edu- 
cational caucus  if  they  are  seeking  advancement  or  desirable 
transfer.  In  perhaps  a  hundred  similar  ways,  and  by  a  hun- 
dred similar  reHefs,  they  may  give  themselves  to  study,  re- 
search, and  instruction  more  freely  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  higher  education. 

The  accumulation  in  the  office  of  the  president  of  this  mass 
of  faculty  leavings  is  considerable,  naturally;  but  in  reality  it 
counts  far  less  for  his  ''  authority  "  than  for  his  opportunity 
for  direct  service  to  and  in  behalf  of  his  faculty;  and  every 
president  worthy  of  his  position  knows  this  and  rejoices  in  it. 

The  duties  of  every  college  executive  naturally  fall  under 
three  heads : 

( i)  He  is  the  direct  messenger  of  the  institution  to  the  out- 
side world.  All  connected  with  it,  both  officers  and  students, 
are  interpreters  and  representatives;  but  he  is  a  peculiarly  au- 
thorized messenger,  a  minister  extraordinary  and  ambassa- 
dor plenipotentiary.  What  it  is  doing  and  why,  its  plans  and 
purposes,  its  needs  of  every  description ;  all  these  and  more  he 
must  explain  and  emphasize. 
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(2)  He  is  the  father  of  a  great  educational  family,  and  ev- 
ery officer  and  student  should  come  to  recognize  this.  Prcst 
upon  every  side  by  a  multitude  of  duties  and  responsibilities, 
it  is  impossible  for  him  to  meet  personally  all  conceivable  de- 
mands :  but  every  member  of  that  great  family,  officer  or  stu- 
dent, should  feel  that  the  president  is  a  court  of  last  resort  to 
which  there  is  always  appeal  and  in  which  there  is  always  as- 
surance of  sympathetic  hearing  and  wise  counsel,  in  all  cases 
of  importance;  that  in  all  really  serious  matters  his  confidence 
and  his  advice  may  be  sought  and  will  be  given  freely. 

(3)  He  must  have  sufficient  infonnation  and  breadth  of  out- 
look to  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  of  each  depart- 
ment, and  he  must  stand  like  a  wall  of  adamant  between  every 
instructor  and  unjust  criticism  and  attack,  from  either  within 
or  without  the  campus  walls.  Around  these  three  fundamen- 
tals assemble  all  the  duties  of  the  presidency,  and  very  few  of 
those  occupying  this  position  fail  to  recognize  this. 

Nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth  than  two  somewhat 
recent  expressions  concerning  college  and  university  presi- 
dents. The  first  is  the  statement  more  than  once  made  by  and 
in  the  current  press,  to  the  efiFect  that  the  task  of  the  ordinary 
college  president  in  our  times  is  largely  if  not  mainly  the  task 
of  getting  money,  either  thru  private  gifts  or  by  legislative 
grants.  Considering  the  latter  first,  because  of  the  only  too 
easy  rediictio  ad  absurdum,  the  simple  fact  is  that  in  most  of 
the  states  recognizing  higher  education  as  part  of  their  free 
public  school  system,  legislatures  meet  but  once  in  two  years 
and  generally  are  limited  by  constitution  and  statute  to  a 
sixty-day  session.  If  then  the  president  withdrew  from  the  in- 
stitution entirely  during  each  entire  session,  he  would  be  absent 
only  one  month  in  each  year  (average).  But  in  many  states  the 
tax  levied  is  determined  by  fi.xed  statute,  and  it  is  quite  true  that 
some  presidents  of  such  universities  are  not  known  even  by 
sight  to  members  of  the  legislature.  It  is  entirely  true,  and 
proper,  that  as  representing  the  institution  the  president  is 
often  called  before  legislative  committees;  and  it  is  also  true, 
and  proper,  that  chief  administrative  officers  ought  to  adopt 
measures  which  will  familiarize  representatives  of  the  people 
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with  one  of  the  most  important  undertakings  by  the  people 
in  their  own  behalf.  But  to  assert  that  as  a  rule  chief  adminis- 
trative officers  of  such  universities  spend  undue  time,  or  any 
considerable  part  of  their  time,  in  attempting  to  influence  leg- 
islation, or  any  time  whatever  to  the  neglect  of  the  more  gen- 
eral duties  of  their  position,  is  absolutely  unwarranted  and  un- 
justified because  completely  contrary  to  fact. 

The  same  general  statement  can  be  made  truthfully  as  to  the 
president  of  an  endowed  or  non-tax-supported  college.  That 
he  must  pay  some  attention  to  finances  is  true — and  none 
should  be  happier  in  the  results  than  his  faculty ;  but  he  knows 
full  well  that  the  easiest  w^ay  and  the  best  way  and  really  the 
only  sure  way  for  him  to  secure  gifts  and  endowments  is  to  do 
all  in  his  power  to  make  his  college  worthy  of  these.  Even  if 
otherwise  inclined,  by  force  of  circumstances  he  is  turned  right 
back  to  the  duty  and  privilege  of  strengthening  the  work  of 
every  instructor  in  every  department,  and  giving  to  each  pa- 
tron and  student  the  truest  and  most  lasting  satisfaction.  The 
more  perfect  every  detail  of  home  administration,  the  more 
sure  will  be  financial  recognition  and  appreciation.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  president  who  should  conceive  his  "  task  to  be 
largely  or  mainly  that  of  getting  money  "  would  not  and  could 
not  get  any  money  at  all,  would  be  an  equal  failure  in  every 
other  direction,  and  would  soon  find  his  way  to  the  educational 
scrap-heap. 

The  second  equally  erroneous  expression  is  that  the  election 
of  a  departmental  head  to  the  presidency  "  usually  changes  his 
views  with  startling  suddenness,"  that  he  "fondly  believes  him- 
self elevated  into  a  new  and  superior  profession — that  of  ad- 
ministration," and  that  one  of  the  things  which  he  "  must  " 
have  is  ''  a  social  life,  and  therefore  an  establishment,  totally 
different  from  that  of  a  scholar  and  teacher."  As  to  the  first 
count,  his  ''  views  "  are  necessarily  a  large  and  determining 
factor  in  his  choice,  whether  he  goes  to  the  head  of  his  own 
college  or  another ;  and  to  change  these  ''  with  startling  sud- 
denness "  after  his  election  would  be  hazardous,  to  say  the 
least.  If  he  has  been  selected  because  of  his  gray  hair,  it  will 
hardly  be  safe  for  him  to  dye  this  a  lustrous  black  for  the  de- 
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livery  of  his  inaugural  address!  That  he  has  come  into  a  new 
profession  is  quite  true,  new  to  him  and  not  yet  old  to  the 
country  at  large.  But  he  knows  full  well  that  by  reason  of 
this  very  newness  he  must  walk  on  a  rough  path  rather  than 
on  a  smooth  because  well-trodden  road,  that  precedents  and 
traditions  are  to  be  established  and  that  he  must  do  his  part 
in  all  this,  that  he  is  closely  watched  and  is  peculiarly  open  to 
attack,  and  so  must  move  with  peculiar  wisdom  and  care.  All 
this  and  more  renders  him  conservative  rather  than  radical, 
his  pace  is  painfully  considered  rather  than  swift  and  free,  and 
he  is  handicapped  in  the  running  as  never  before.  With  a  sin- 
gle exception  only,  in  these  thirty  years,  those  who  have  been 
called  to  executive  positions  and  have  been  well  known  to  the 
writer  have  walked  humbly,  yes  even  reverently,  facing  new 
duties  and  trials  with  a  manifest  sense  of  need  in  wisdom, 
grace,  and  strength. 

The  assertion  that  the  modern  college  pre-iucnt  iccis  mat  lie 
must  set  up  an  establishment  and  must  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent social  life  from  that  of  the  members  of  his  faculty,  is  liter- 
ally and  limitedly  true  while  in  its  suggestion  it  is  utterly  and 
totally  false.  Naturally  and  properly  there  are  peculiar  and  en- 
larged demands  made  upon  his  hospitality,  and  an  increase  of 
incidental  expense — such  as  that  of  travel,  in  his  represent- 
ative capacity.  Many  institutions  recognize  this  so  distinctly 
that  they  meet  it  by  a  direct  and  specific  grant  of  funds. 
Others  cover  this  by  increase  of  salary.  Either  is  both  proper 
and  legitimate.  But  that  the  change  is  made  for  himself,  for 
mere  personal  reasons,  to  gratify  his  ambition  or  his  vanity  or 
his  pride,  is  simply  absurd.  Running  quickly  over  the  list  of 
personal  friends  and  acquaintances  occupying  such  positions, 
most  of  whom  he  knew  equally  well  before  their  selection  for 
administrative  work,  the  writer  is  unable  to  recall  more  than 
a  negligible  number  who  are  in  any  sense  **  social  leaders."  and 
these  few  are  so  for  reasons  other  than  their  positions  or  sal- 
aries. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  writer,  then,  this  is  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  whole  matter:  as  a  rule  the  presidents  of  those 
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American  colleges  and  universities  which  with  any  accuracy 
can  be  called  representative  are  well-equipped,  well-chosen 
gentlemen;  serving  faithfully,  intelligently,  modestly,  and  suc- 
cessfully the  institutions  over  which  they  preside;  conserving 
every  interest  of  every  officer  and  every  student  as  these  have 
rarely  been  cared  for  in  the  past.  All  talk  to  the  contrary  is 
really  not  worthy  of  as  much  serious  notice  as  has  been  given 
to  it  by  this  writing,  tho  it  may  be  well  to  enter  once  for  all  a 
general  protest  and  explanation  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
might  be  misled  by  the  gravity  with  which  non-existing  con- 
ditions are  stated  as  facts. 

James  H.  Canfieud 

Columbia  University 
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Thirty  years  ago  last  February  the  New  York  Nation  *  at- 
tracted widespread  attention  to  the  meager  wages  of  teachers. 
**No  man  can  be  too  good  for  the  position,"  it  said,  **yet  he 
can  not  get  more  than  the  pay  of  a  clerk."  Ten  years  later, 
twenty  years  ago  last  July,  Mr.  C.  W.  Bardeen,  in  an  address 
before  the  National  Educational  Association,*  showed  that  a 
real  man  could  not  make  a  living  by  teaching.  In  February, 
1898,  Professor  John  Davidson  of  the  University  of  New 
Bnmswick  printed  in  the  Educational  Review'  an  applica- 
tion of  wage  principles  to  the  payment  of  teachers,  showing 
that  the  public  is  getting  not  only  a  poor  quality  of  instruction 
but  very  much  poorer  than  the  teachers  know  how  and  are 
willing  to  give.  At  its  last  meeting  the  National  Educational 
Association  issued  a  report  of  466  small-type,  closely  printed 
pages  on  the  salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions  of  public  school 
teachers  in  the  United  States. 

These  four  documents  taken  together  reasonably  cover  the 
time  commonly  called  a  generation.  Contrary  to  one*s  gen- 
eral desire  to  chronicle  a  marked  advance  of  our  own  time 
over  that  of  our  fathers,  a  careful  study  of  these  four  markers 
of  the  march  of  education  fails  to  discover  any  significant  bet- 
terment of  the  position  of  the  public  school  teacher  in  America. 
This  is  a  result  almost  directly  opposite  to  what  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  set  out  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
EnucATir.v  vr    Pkvu-vv    tM  nnt..  t]^'^<  r-.'^ume  of  Salary  con- 

'  *' Protcssion.li  piT.  J  ir  .\  .;n-'n,    \  o;.   22.  p.    75,   Feb.   3,  I876. 

*  "  Teaching  as  a  business  for  men."  C.  W.  Bardeen.  Nat.  Ed.  Assa. 
Proceedings.  iSSs.  p.  139. 

•  "The.economy  in  hijh  wages  for  teachers."  John  Davidson.  Educational 
Rkvibw.  February.  1898. 
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ditions  among  teachers.  The  apparent  gains  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  together  with  reports  from 
various  states,  I  thought  would  show  a  distinct  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  teacher  thruout  the  country  to  the  point 
of  congratulatory  expressions.  You  must  judge  of  this  your- 
self. 

This  is  hardly  a  subject  for  original  treatment.  It  does  de- 
pend a  good  deal  upon  what  careful  people  in  different  places 
think  about  the  situation.  That  makes  this  essay  largely  a 
selection  of  things  already  said. 

teachers'  pay  as  compared  with  other  wages 

The  average  monthly  pay  of  women  teachers  in  the  United 
States  is  $39.77.  The  highest  is  in  Arizona,  $71.75,  where 
all  expenses  are  correspondingly  high;  the  lowest  is  in  South 
Carolina,  $23.20,  where  illiteracy  is  common.  Alabama,  Miss- 
issippi, North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  Oklahoma  pay  less  than 
$30  a  month.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont  are  in 
the  same  discreditable  class.  Pennsylvania,  a  low-pay  state, 
has  just  lifted  herself  a  little  above  the  $30  grade. 

Statistics  showing  monthly  pay  require  analysis,  because 
low-pay  states  also  offer  fewer  months  of  work  than  other 
states.  There  are  school  boards  that  raise  the  monthly  wages 
a  little  and  shorten  the  year  a  good  deal  to  save  money.  Dr. 
N.  C.  Schaeffer,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Pennsylvania 
schools,  has  shown  the  legislature  that  their  $i8-a-month 
teacher  is  really  paid  less  than  32  cents  a  day  and  that  some 
counties  pay  their  paupers  more  than  their  teachers.  To  com- 
pare wages  properly  the  yearly  salary  must  be  computed.  A 
teacher  is  required  to  live  all  the  year  round.  There  are  313 
working  days  in  the  year.  The  omission  of  any  of  them  from 
the  teacher's  service  is  required  not  for  her  but  for  the  chil- 
dren or  the  taxpayers.  The  common  wages  paid  teachers 
computed  for  the  number  of  months  in  the  year  and  divided 
by  the  number  of  days  for  which  other  workers  are  paid  reduce 
to  the  following  daily  schedule : 
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$20  a  month 

equals 

.37  a  <iay 

25 

•• 

.x^      " 

30 

35 

40 

■  ' 

45 

'3 

50 

14  ' 

600  a  ycir 

•' 

1.9) 

700 

'• 

2.25 

800 

•• 

2.5s 

900  »      • 

•• 

2.90 

1.000 

•• 

3.20      •• 

First-class  dressmakers  commonly  get  $3  a  day,  profes- 
sional nurses  $3.50  a  day.  The  commission  appointed  by 
President  Roosevelt  to  settle  the  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal 
miners  reported  these  wages  of  laborers  in  Pennsylvania : 


Avemge 

Average 

days  worked 

annual 

per  year 

earnings 

Stablemen        .... 

365 

$689.52 

Pumpmen 

339 

685.72 

Carpenters 

274 

603.90 

Blacksmiths     .... 

272 

557.43 

Lampmen        .... 

.     281 

554.30 

Chute  starters 

229 

496.88 

Laborers          .... 

:'W 

397.19 

Drivers             ... 

-  -'  > 

380.57 

Oilers               ... 

-4- 

33645 

In  sixty-four  cities  of  America  the  average  wage  of  all  the 
educational  workers,  including  the  superintendent,  is  less  than 
$300  a  year:  95  cents  a  work  day,  8r  cents  a  living  day. 
Rochester,  Syracuse,  and  New  Haven,  university  cities,  pay 
some  of  their  teachers  less  than  $300  a  year.  In  St.  Joseph, 
Baltimore,  Detroit,  Toledo.  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans  many 
teachers  receive  less  than  $350  a  year.  In  the  same  cities,  la- 
borers on  street  and  sewer  work,  ditch  diggers,  road  graders, 
mortar  carriers,  and  the  most  ordinary  unskilled  laborers  are 
better  paid.  The  average  earnings  of  American  educators, 
including  superintendents,  regardless  of  sex,  is  $271  a  year: 
74  cents  per  living  day,  86  cents  per  working  day.  The  fol- 
lowing wages  for  laborers,  not  superintendents,  are  paid : 
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Bricklayers 

$5.00  to  $5.50  per  clay 

Stonecutters 

4.00  "     4.50 

Carpenters 

4.00  "     4.50 

Plumbers   . 

4.50  •*     5.00 

Hodcarriers 

2.00  "     2.25 

Helpers 

r                      •  ■  •              •           u  1     -      T 

1.50  "     2.25 

In  only  four  cities  in  the  Union  do  the  minimum  salaries- 
exceed  those  paid  to  street  cleaners  in  the  same  municipality. 
In  New  York  City  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  the  street 
cleaner  is  $631,  in  Boston  $603,  in  Philadelphia  $503. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  comparison  of  teachers'  wage 
with  that  of  the  higher  grade  laborers  shows  more  strongly 
the  disadvantages  of  education  as  a  means  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood. In  Chicago  the  minimum  wage  of  molders  of  metal  i§ 
$900  a  year,  of  molders  of  character  it  is  $550  a  year,  less  the 
expense  of  law-suits  to  collect  it.  In  Boston  the  minimum  for 
these  two  classes  is  $725  and  $552;  in  Philadelphia  $870  and 
$470;  in  Seattle  $1050  and  $550.  The  average  wage  of  a 
fairly  good  coachman  responsible  for  the  care  of  three  or  four 
horses  is  $50  a  month  and  his  board;  of  a  teacher,  in  charge 
of  forty  or  more  children,  it  is  $23.75  ^"^  "^  board.  The 
young  woman  of  the  chorus  gets  $60  or  more  a  month.  We 
pay  $1400  a  year  to  policemen. 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  United  States  where  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  receives  as  much  as  the  leading  preacher, 
or  one-half  the  income  of  the  leading  doctor,  or  one-quarter 
that  of  the  leading  lawyer.  The  number  of  college  presidents, 
school  superintendents,  and  principals  in  the  Uriited  States  who 
receive  as  much  as  $5000  is  less  than  a  hundred.  The  number 
of  clergymen  who  receive  $5000  and  over  is  more  than  five 
hundred.  Every  city  of  ten  thousand  people  has  several  doc- 
tors and  lawyers  receiving  more  than  $5000  a  year.* 

These  citations  show  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  pro- 
portionately as  low  as  they  were  in  1876.  They  are  propor- 
tionately lower  than  they  were  then  because  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living. 

^  Wm.  E.  Chancellor.    Journal  of  Education,  January  5,  1905. 
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TEACIIEK  DECREASING. 

The  cost  of  foods  for  the  average  poor  family  has  increased 
35  per  cent.  Six  years  ago  beans  were  4  cents  a  quart ;  now 
they  cost  6  cents — a  50  per  cent,  increase.  Eggs  were  sixteen 
)r  a  quarter;  now  they  are  ten  for  a  quarter — an  increase  of 
()0  per  cent.  Chickens  were  from  16  to  20  cents;  they  are 
now  from  25  to  28  cents.  Pork  chops  were  10  cents;  they  are 
now  16  cents.  Butter  and  cheese  products  are  higher.  Flour 
is  35  per  cent,  higher,  potatoes  15  per.  cent,  dearei 

Coal  in   1898,  when  teachers'  wages  were  raised  in  New 
York,  was  40  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  now  is.     Oil  was  40 
per  cent,   less  expensive.     Hardware  was  about  the  same; 
clothing,   ditto;   shoes  cost  more  than   they  do  now.     The 
greatest  increase  has  been  in  rents,  which  in  western  cities 
have  gone  up  20  to  30  per  cent. ;  in  New  York  50  to  75  per 
cnt.     Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  esti- 
mates the  net  increase  of  necessary  living  expenses  at  40  per 
'  cnt.     Salaries  of  teachers  in  New  Y^ork  have  increased  17  per 
ont.,  leaving  the  teachers  23  per  cent,  poorer  than  they  were 
cfore  the  improved  schedules  of  the  Aheam  Law  of  1899. 
The  teacher  now  receiving  $600  a  year  in  New  York  City  is 
not  as  well  off  as  she  was  in  1898  on  $490  a  year.     Her  $600 
mounts  in  purchasing  power  to  $426  of  money  of  the  year 
1898.     Instead  of  an  increase,  such  teachers  have  suffered  a 
decrease  of  $64  a  year.     The  same  is  true  of  all  New  York 
teachers. 

The  failure  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  to  reduce 
its  tables  of  teachers'  monthly  salaries  to  a  yearly  basis,  or  to 
any  form  permitting  of  comparison  from  year  to  year  (the 
number  of  school  months  varying  as  it  does),  makes  it  im- 
possible to  estimate  the  percentage  of  increase  of  teachers' 
wages  in  America.     In  none  of  the  cities  studied   has  the 
<:chedule  increase  reached  that  of  New  York;  in  many  cities 
tie  schedule  increase  is  less  than  6  per  cent.,  so  that  unless 
lere  be  some  remarkable  anomalies  unnoticed  by  either  the 
ommissioner  of  Education  or  the  National  Educational  As- 
'»ciation  Committee,  the  teachers  of  the  countr>'  are   from 
18  to  30  per  cent,  behind  the  wages  of  1876. 
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Prices  go  up  without  any  laborious  agitation,  discussion, 
search  for  facts,  argumentation,  or  petitions  to  trustees. 
Wages  of  teachers,  fixed  by  statute,  resolution,  or  other  de- 
liberative action,  have  never  freely  followed  any  natural  eco- 
nomic law.  The  teacher  has  always  had  the  worst  of  the 
bargain  in  financial  matters.  Her  wages  are  like  the 
^as  hose  under  an  elevator:  the  last  to  go  up  and  the  first  to 
come  down.  She  cannot,  by  superior  ability,  reach  the  point 
of  remuneration  that  would  be  attainable  in  a  freely  com- 
petitive occupation  because  the  state  has  so  nearly  a  monopoly 
of  teaching  that  competition  is  as  unremunerative  as  running 
a  private  postal  service  would  be.  These  considerations  lead 
to  the  assertion  that  the  improvement  of  the  teachers'  finan- 
cial position  above  that  described  in  the  Nation  in  1876  is  not 
marked.  It  is  scarcely  worth  while  in  this  discussion  to  at- 
tempt to  elaborate  any  further  the  facts  that  show  the  low 
condition  of  teachers'  wages  or  the  reasons  why  they  are  so 
small;  but  it  surely  is  desirable  that  we  who  are  pledged  to 
the  service  of  teaching  in  this  country  should  take  thought  of 
the  effect  of  these  low  wages  upon  education  itself. 

TEACHING    UNABLE    TO    ATTRACT    FIRST-CLASS    MEN 

The  first  consequence  is  the  diversion  of  the  best  talent 
away  from  education  into  other  channels.  John  Wanamaker, 
A.  B.  Stickney,  J.  J.  Hill,  Frank  Gunsaulus,  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
and  Andrew  Carnegie,  for  instance,  are  born  educators. 
Whoever  has  heard  them  speak  or  has  read  their  essays  must 
have  noticed  that  power  of  interest,  development  of  subject, 
and  knowledge  of  mind  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  successful 
teaching.  Four  of  the  men  mentioned  once  followed  teaching 
as  an  occupation.  Thousands  of  able  men  not  so  conspicu- 
ous as  these,  successful  in  teaching  and  fond  of  the  teaching 
process  itself,  refuse  to  follow  their  taste  in  this  regard  because 
they  feel  that  they  can  not  afford  to  do  so.  It  is  only  natural 
for  a  real  man,  as  President  Butler  remarks,  to  want  his  wife 
to  live  decently,  to  educate  his  children  well,  and  to  take  a  be- 
coming part  in  the  public  life  and  service  of  the  community 
in  which  he  lives;  but,  as  Richard  Watson  Gilder  observes, 
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the  teaching  profession  does  not  give  a  man  leave  to  live  in  this 
manner,  and  so  the  community  does  not  get  the  highest  type 
of  mind  to  do  its  most  important  work. 

If  one  makes  inquiry  among  lads  of  fourteen  to  sixteen  years 
of  age  in  high  schools  he  will  be  struck  with  the  large  propor- 
tion of  the  most  able  youths  who  say  they  would  like  to  become 
teachers.  This  really  is  not  surprising  when  one  considers  that 
teaclvng  is  the  occupation  with  which  boys  of  fourteen  are 
most  familiar.  If  they  have  ability  they  have  in  very  many 
instances  enjoyed  the  mental  processes  that  are  exercised  in 
school.  With  the  usual  indifference  of  youth  to  financial  ques- 
tions, they  see  only  the  work  itself,  quite  uninfluenced  by  the 
meagemess  of  its  wage.  Very  soon  the  popular  contempt  for 
a  lightly  rewarded  occupation  pervades  the  fresh  idealism  of 
the  boy  and  urges  him  to  some  calling  in  which  the  day*s  work 
may  be  much  less  attractive  while  the  stipend  is  much  greater. 
Only  a  few  men  who  amount  to  anything  feel  that  they  can 
afford  to  teach.  They  w^ant  a  share  in  the  country's  pros- 
perity. They  want  to  be  somebody.  They  realize  the  force 
of  what  Poe  wrote  to  Dr.  Anthon  of  Columbia  College  in 
1844,  that  **  in  America,  more  than  in  any  other  region  upon 
the  face  of  the  globe,  to  be  poor  is  to  be  despised.*'  The  man 
without  a  patrimony  who  intends  to  teach  must,  unless  he  can 
marry  a  woman  with  means,  remain  a  celibate.  "No  man  who 
aspires  to  a  home  and  family  can  afford  to  teach  school  in 
Iowa,"  writes  William  E.  Curtis  in  the  Chicago  Herald, 
"  Teachers  in  Xew  England,"  writes  Judge  Grant  in  Boston, 
**  have  uniformly  had  their  pay  kept  down  so  low  that  they  are 
in  the  social  background  with  the  city  laborer  and  the  street 
car  conductor."  No  one  ever  blames  a  man  for  getting  out 
of  such  a  condition  by  seeking  another  work.  The  American 
idea  is  to  brand  a  man  that  stays  teaching  more  than  four 
or  five  years  as  an  intellectual  weakling.'  We  began  our 
schools  by  intrusting  them  to  town-criers  and  grave-diggers, 
even,  as  in  Virginia,  to  bond  slaves;'  we  have  reached  the 
point  where  **  teaching  does  not  draw  to  itself  much  respect, 

*  President  William  Rainey  Harper.      Tkt  wortd-t^ay,  July,  1904 

*  Shoup.     *  *  History  of  education,"  chap.  xiv. 
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partly  consequent  upon  the  low  quality  of  the  teacher.  The 
occupation  of  training  the  young  has,  among  men,  been  un- 
dertaken by  those  who  have  failed  in  other  occupations  and 
among  women  by  those  who  have  been  left  destitute  or  in  dif- 
ficulties. Even  the  abilities  displayed  by  those  who  have 
filled  the  higher  posts  have  not  been  such  as  to  inspire  their  pu- 
pils or  others  with  much  reverence."  ' 

TEACHING   ABANDONED    TO   WOMEN 

'*  The  failure  of  our  school  system  to  attract  and  to  retain 
men  is  one  of  the  most  serious  preventives  of  the  success  of 
education.  What  solid  growth  can  there  be  in  teaching 
or  in  any  art  the  majority  of  whose  practitioners  are  following 
is  only  as  a  temporary  makeshift?  Woman  still,  thank  God, 
looks  upon  wifehood  and  motherhood  as  her  real  vocation;  her 
whole  heart  can  be  in  nothing  else.  Teaching  is  not  the  chief 
field  of  her  choice;  it  is  an  alternative.  Her  enthusiasm  and 
devotion  belong  elsewhere.  When  you  add  to  this  the  con- 
sideration that  men,  too,  would  rather  be  in  other  callings,  you 
recognize  an  appalling  state  of  affairs  the  continuance  of  which 
cannot  fail  to  debilitate  teaching  in  spite  of  all  the  advance- 
ments promised  by  discovery,  study,  and  science.  Of  what 
will  avail  all  our  pedagogy  if  it  is  accompanied  by  increasing- 
petticoatsy  ?"  ^  This  is  no  attack  upon  women  as  teachers. 
They  have  their  talents  and  their  superiorities.  Their  quali- 
ties are  feminine;  their  strength  is  that  of  the  woman.  Their 
influence  upon  boys  is  not  without  its  value.  To  make  it  the 
whole  essence  of  education  is  fatal  to  the  training  of  men. 
Women  will  work  for  less.  It  is  not  their  fault.  They  will 
stop  at  any  time  to  marry  and  make  a  home.  It  is  not  to  their 
discredit. 

LACK   OF   STABILITY   IN   EDUCATIONAL   PROGRESS 

The  question  is  not  one  of  praise  or  blame  for  men  and 
women  whose  interest  in  teaching  is  temporary.  Opinion  that 
they  should  seek  better  employment  is  too  general  and  too  in- 

'  Herbert  Spencer.     "  Autobiography,"  vol.  i.  p.  136. 

» John  Conroy.     Address  to   New  York   Principals'  Association,  School,  March 
15,  1906. 
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telligent  to  permit  healthy  men  and  marriageable  women  in 
considerable  number  to  regard  instruction  as  a  permanent 
occui)ation. 

The  large  question  is  the  quality  of  education  that  can  be 
secured  from  workers  who  can  not  be  brought  to  look  at  their 
work  seriously  or  to  make  long  plans.  There  is  no  profes- 
sional stability.  The  excursion  and  the  picnic  element  have 
to  be  employed  to  secure  educational  conventions.  Outside 
pressure  must  be  brought  to  drive  teachers  to  the  public  libra- 
ries to  do  professional  reading.  It  is  hard  work  to  induce 
thoro  preparation  for  what  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  occu- 
pation. The  rank  and  file  of  the  teaching  corps  is  like  the  in- 
habitants of  the  mining  towns  in  Alaska.  They  will  not  paint 
their  houses  or  plant  flower  gardens  because  every  one  expects 
to  move  out  next  week  to  a  place  where  life  is  more  worth 
living.  Teachers  are  **  birds  of  passage  "  according  to  C.  W. 
Bardeen.  Superintendent  Carr  says  the  teaching  positions  are 
occupied  in  a  large  number  of  cases  by  boys  and  girls  who  play 
at  school  teaching,  who  are  unprepared  for  work  and  who  can- 
not afford  to  prepare.*  One-third  of  the  Indiana  teachers 
leave  the  ranks  every  year.  The  proportion  is  about  the  same 
thruout  the  country.  The  World's  work  canvassed  six  hun- 
dred leading  school  men  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  and  printed 
six  pages  of  replies  permeated  with  hopelessness  for  educa- 
tion in  the  present  condition  of  the  teaching  force.  Suj:)erin- 
tendents  complain  that  they  are  furnished  with  a  "  few  second- 
rate  men,  a  crowd  of  half-baked  girls,  and  an  equal  number  of 
disappointed  old  maids  with  which  to  educate  the  growing 
generations.** 

EDUCATIONAL  IDEALS  FAILING  IN  PRACTICI 
There  is  no  lack  of  information  as  to  where  the  trouble  hcs. 
It  is  not  in  the  intrinsic  unattractiveness  of  teaching  itself,  for 
no  less  distinguished  authorities  than  Socrates,  Plato,  Come- 
nius,  Locke,  Milton,  Spencer,  Huxley,  Channing,  Barrie,  Eg- 
gleston,  and  Wendell   Phillips  have  testified  to  the  intense 

•J.  W.  Carr.      Address  at   Indiana  Stale  Teachers'  Association.  Journal  of 
educatipM,  November  24,  1904. 
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delight  of  the  successful  training  of  minds.  The  trouble 
does  not  lie  in  failure  to  realize  how  important  teaching  is,  for 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Luther,  Fenelon,  Fichte,  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, Gladstone,  Jefferson,  Roosevelt,  together  with  thousands 
of  less  prominent  statesmen,  have  made  every  adult  man  and 
woman  familiar  with  the  supreme  value  of  it.  That  the  trou- 
ble does  lie  in  the  inadequate  financial  return  obtainable  for 
the  service  of  public  school  teaching  is  the  exprest  opinion  of 
President  Eliot,  President  Butler,  President  Harper,  Superin- 
tendent Maxwell,  Carroll  Wright,  Judge  Grant,  John  Gilmer 
Speed,  Walter  Page,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Andrew  Carne- 
gie, and  every  publicist  I  know  of  except  one.  We  seem  to 
have  reached  a  stopping  place  in  educational  advancement. 
Fulsome  praise  of  the  schools  is  giving  place  to  public  criti- 
cism. Further  perfection  of  educational  theory  seems  scarcely 
the  remedy  when  "  salaries  are  not  high  enough  to  permit 
teachers  to  pay  for  professional  preparation."  '"  Advance- 
ment of  educational  discovery  is  of  only  an  impaired  value 
when  ''  only  a  comparatively  few  persons  can  afford  to  en- 
gage in  public  school  work  as  a  permanent  profession."  ^^ 
Perfected  curriculums  are  hardly  worth  while  when  ''the 
teacher  is  treated  in  such  ignoble  fashion  that  he  has  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  him  up  to  the  high  class  effectiveness  required  for 
the  tasks  assigned  him."  ''  Enthusiasm  of  a  leader  can  produce 
no  lasting  results  when  it  must  work  thru  teachers  ''  many  of 
whom  are  deprived  of  ordinary  comforts  and  suffer  for  the 
necessaries  of  life."  ^^ 

WHY   SCHOOL   SYSTEMS   ARE    MECHANICAL 

This  failure  to  study  means  mental  stagnation.  This  lack 
of  initiative  and  originality  means  the  increase  of  ''  mechani- 
cal school  systems  in  which  one  man  does  all  the  thinking  and 
the  rest  are  cogs  in  wheels  to  move  only  when  pushed."" 

'<>  H.  H.  Seerley,  president  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
"  J.  W.  Carr,  superintendent  of  schools,  Anderson,  Ind. 
'*  President  Wm.  Rainey  Harper,  University  of  Chicago. 
"Wm.  E.  Curtis.     C\\\c&go  Record-Herald. 
1*  Andrew.  D.  White. 
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There  has  been  but  little  spontaneous  interest  shown  by  class 
teachers  in  education  as  a  broad  philosophical  science.  A 
woman  receiving  only  thirty-seven  cents  a  day  is  scarcely  to 
be  expected  to  show  interest  in  anjlhing  besides  her  clothes. 
The  inertia  described  by  Dean  Russell  is  due  to  a  not  illogical 
assumption  that  the  teacher  is  doing  well  enough  for  the  money 
and  could  not  get  more  than  a  little  higher  pay  if  she  did  a 
great  deal  better.  The  missionary  spirit  that  ought  to  make 
teachers  the  most  devoted  workers  in  the  world  fails  to 
function  actively,  partly  because  the  public  demands  education 
instead  of  opposing  it,  and  partly  because  the  teacher  knows 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  made  it  able  to  pay 
liberally  for  schooling.  Therefore  instead  of  the  high  pro- 
fessional considerations  of  improved  teaching  service,  we  have 
money  considerations,  salary  agitations,  law-suits,  trades 
imionism  filling  the  minds  of  the  teaching  force,  sometimes 
almost  completely  consuming  its  energy.  More  teachers  seem 
to  be  opposing  professional  advancement  than  are  promoting 
it.  Superintendents,  ambitious  for  their  schools,  find  that  in- 
stead of  leading  to  higher  planes  of  knowledge  and  effort  they 
are  pushing  and  driving.  It  is  not  lack  of  a  high  class  body 
of  educational  thought  formulated,  printed,  and  easily  acces- 
sible that  confronts  us.  President  Eliot  says  we  are  fifty  years 
behind  our  commonest  educational  ideals. 

WHERE   EDUCATION   BREAKS  DOWN 

Where  education  breaks  down  is  in  the  failure  to  secure  ad- 
equate talent  to  perform  its  processes.  The  play  is  a  magnifi- 
cent one;  the  theater  is  good  enough;  but  the  actors  are  cheap 
and  untrained;  their  cpstumes  are  shabby,  their  spirits  lack 
tone,  and  their  personality  is  that  of  the  contemned. 

Dr.  Harper  thought  the  picture  of  the  American  Public 
School  System  a  dark  one."  He  said  it  ought  to  inspire  every 
parent  to  undertake  a  contest  with  the  authorities  for  better 
salaries  because  better  salaries  mean  better  work.  He  called 
the  present  condition  gross  injustice,  sure  forerunner  of  na- 
tional decline  and  a  sign  that  the  public  is  blind.  True  enough, 

'»AV»  York  Si  hool  journal^  Au£U5t  20,  1904. 
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but  the  public  is  too  used  to  it  to  care.  The  rich  can  hire 
tutors  when  the  pubUc  schools  get  too  far  below  grade;  the 
poor  can  count  themselves  lucky  with  any  sort  of  schooling,  for 
it  is  all  free  and  better  than  their  fathers  had.  If  teaching  is 
put  on  a  professional  basis  by  the  public  or  by  any  other  in- 
fluence than  that  of  teachers  themselves  it  will  be  an  excep- 
tion to  all  cases  of  professional  improvement.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  be  talking  about  the  money  basis  of  education  all  the 
time.  For  many  years  the  leading  men  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association  thought  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  the 
association.  Dr.  Butler  was  the  only  man  among  the  direct- 
ors who  gave  our  little  group  of  petitioners  any  support.  But 
we  can't  all  be  engineers  and  sit  in  the  cab.  Some  one  must 
go  along  with  a  hammer  and  rap  the  wheels  and  lift  the  lid  of 
the  axle  box  to  see  whether  the  grease  is  there  in  bulk  enough 
to  let  the  wheels  run  easily.     That  seems  to  be  my  job. 

WHEELS   NEED   OILING 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  you  need  more  lubricant  for 
your  educational  train.  Add  to  your  thought  of  the  higher 
theories  of  educational  procedure  some  attention  to  ways  of 
getting  your  rolling  stock  in  order.  Oil  up.  The  public 
schools  cannot  hold  the  efficiency  of  thirty  years  ago  because, 
in  spite  of  the  improvement  of  education  itself,  the  teaching 
force  is  deteriorating.  Rise  in  expenses  has  cut  down  salaries 
in  spite  of  their  apparent  increase.  Men  have  withdrawn 
from  teaching  in  constantly  increasing  numbers.  The  most 
able  women  are  going  into  more  remunerative  fields.  Schools 
have  closed  because  teachers  could  not  be  hired  at  the  wages 
paid.  The  public  schools  that  have  made  America  the  rich- 
est nation  in  the  world  are,  by  the  confession  of  their  man- 
agers, losing  in  efficiency  because  the  teachers  have  been  re- 
duced to  want  by  the  depreciation  of  their  pay. 

There  can  not  be  any  doubt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pub- 
lic-spirited teacher  to  assist  in  the  reform  of  this  dangerous 
situation.  It  is  necessary  that  teachers  insist  that  health,  rea- 
sonable peace  of  mind,  a  cheerful  disposition,  a  good  table, 
a  warm  room  in  winter,  becoming  dress,  opportunity  for  pro- 
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fessional  study,  a  chance  for  advancement,  reasonable  tenure, 
protection  from  injustice,  and  a  general  uplift  of  the  social 
position  of  those  in  charge  of  the  nation's  children,  be  the 
right  of  public  school  teachers.  It  is  the  duty  of  teachers  to 
insist  on  the  exclusion  from  public  education  of  all  who  arc 
unworthy  of  these  rights.  The  basis  of  educational  ade- 
quacy in  America  must  be  well-to-do  men  and  women  who  win 
and  hold,  thru  evident  merit,  positions  that  seem  desirable  to 
the  best  men  and  women  in  the  country. 

William  McAndrew 

Washington  Irving  High  School 
New  York 
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IV 

HUMANISTIC  VS.  REALISTIC  EDUCATION ' 

The  educational  philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century  bore 
the  stamp  of  the  New  Humanism:  without  Latin  and  Greek 
there  can  be  no  complete  and  liberal  education;  and  with  this 
went  the  corollary  that  only  the  classical  schools  are  fully  en- 
titled to  prepare  for  university  study  and  for  professional  life. 
At  the  basis  of  this  theory  lies  the  dogma  of  the  unapproach- 
able worth  of  classical  literature  and  of  the  ancient  peoples 
themselves — the  Hellenes  as  the  incarnation  of  the  Idea  of 
Man,  the  Idea  of  Humanity.  They  alone  furnish  us  with  the 
eternal  and  unalterable  standards  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good.  And  to  this  was  added  a  second  dogma :  the  mas- 
tery of  the  ancient  languages  constitutes  a  means  of  formal 
discipline  of  simply  incomparable  value. 

But  we  have  ceased  to  believe  in  such  unchangeable  stand- 
ards, we  have  learned  to  think  historically.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve today  that,  compared  with  the  ancients,  all  modern  writ- 
ers— Goethe  and  Schiller,  and  Kotzebue  and  Manso  as  well — 
are  merely  creatures  of  a  day,  who  will  soon  be  blown  away 
by  the  changing  wind  of  fashion.  Neither  do  we  believe  that 
a  truly  liberal  education  is  dependent  upon  a  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  Our  conception  of  education  has  changed. 
We  have  come  to  realize  that  education  does  not  consist  in 
possessing  certain  definite  items  of  knowledge  but  in  appro- 
priating and  utilizing  knowledge  for  the  development  of  the 
inner  man  an,d  for  active  participation  in  one's  spiritual  and 
natural  environment.  Not  what  one  knows  but  what  one  can 
do  with  his  knowledge  is  determinative  in  the  education  of  a 
personality.  Upon  what  this  activity  is  employed,  whether 
language  and  literature,  or  science  and  mathematics,  makes 

translated  from  the  German  in  Lexis  :  Dig  Reform  des  hoheren  Schulwesens 
in  Preussen,  by  Edward  E.  Rail,  University  of  Texas. 
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little  difference;  every  living  activity  of  the  spiritual  powers, 
arising  from  an  interest  in  the  thing  itself  and  therefore  en- 
gaging the  whole  man,  exercises  an  educative  influence  upon 
one's  entire  being.  But  different  persons  have  different  sus- 
ceptibilities for  different  aspects  of  reality,  whence  it  follows 
that  for  varying  abilities  varying  courses  of  study  are  neces- 
sary if  the  maximum  of  personal  development  for  the  individ- 
ual and  the  maximum  of  scientific  achievement  for  the  n'ti'r.n 
shall  be  attained. 

In  the  recognition  of  these  facts  lies  the  decided  advance  that 
we  have  made  in  the  reform  of  190 1.  All  three  types  of 
higher  schools,  according  to  the  Royal  Decree  of  November 
26,  1900,  "  Gynmasium,  Rcalgymnasium,  and  Oherrealschuk, 
are  to  be  considered  of  equal  value  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  culture." 

These  words  proclaim  a  new  epoch,  they  constitute  the  su- 
perscription for  the  history  of  the  higher  schools  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

The  old  order  was  exclusive  and  intolerant;  it  possest  the 
sole  means  to  educational  salvation  and  therefore  proceeded 
on  the  principle :  "  cogite  illos  intrare! "  The  new  order  is 
large-hearted  and  liberal;  it  does  not  fail  to  recognize  the  value 
of  classical  instruction,  but  it  does  not  believe  tliat  this  is  the 
only  road  to  the  education  of  the  inner  man.  In  opening  other 
paths,  or  in  removing  obstacles  which  have  hitherto  hindered 
free  travel  upon  them,  it  believes  that  it  serves  true  education, 
yes,  even  classical  education,  which  was  itself  injured  by  the 
principle  of  compulsion,  just  as  religious  faith  once  suffered 
under  the  principle  of  compulsory  belief.  The  spiritual  life 
cannot  be  coerced,  freedom  is  its  bei'^<' •  '-'»  wytv^ttr  m/'  ^toi; 
BiXei. 

I  shall  make  the  attempt  to  convince  those  whose  faith  in 
the  classics  has  been  shaken  or  is  at  present  wavering, — and 
there  are  not  a  few  of  such  among  teachers, — that  it  is  really 
possible  to  obtain  an  education  equal  to  the  classical  without 
the  mastery  of  the  ancient  languages.  I  am  well  aware  that 
in  doing  this  I  shall  repeat  to  a  large  extent  old  argimients 
frequently  presented  by  others  and  by  myself. 
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The  question  then  is:  can  the  advantage  which  the 
classical  Gymnasium  has  by  virtue  of  the  long-continued  study 
of  the  ancient  languages  be  compensated  for  by  an  intensive 
study  of  the  modern  languages  and  science?  I  believe  the 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  underestimate  the  value  of  the 
ancient  languages.  He  who  masters  them  and  comes  to  be 
at  home  in  their  literature  thereby  gains  access  to  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  historical  world  that  would  otherwise  be  im- 
possible. That  the  roots  of  our  whole  intellectual  life,  of  our 
science  and  art  no  less  than  of  our  religion  and  our  law,  are 
sunk  deep  in  the  soil  of  antiquity,  requires  no  demonstration ; 
indeed,  the  road  to  the  sources  leads  thru  the  ancient  lan- 
guages. And  just  as  little  do  I  doubt  that  active  and  devoted 
labor  with  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  may 
produce  very  excellent  results  in  a  literary  and  esthetic  educa- 
tion. Greek  literature,  in  particular,  has  one  advantage  that 
can  not  be  disputed:  it  is  an  original  literature  in  a  unique 
sense,  in  comparison  with  which  all  European  literatures  are 
imitations  at  first  or  at  second  hand ;  and,  therefore,  work  with 
it  is  adapted  in  an  unusual  degree  to  lead  the  student  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  literary  form. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  acknowledge,  if  we  are  honest 
with  ourselves,  that  the  difference  between  the  actual  and  the 
possible,  in  just  this  particular,  has  always  remained  a  very 
considerable  one.  For  those  gymnasial  students  who  fail  in 
the  struggle  with  the  languages  even  in  the  elementary  stage, 
and  for  that  reason  do  not  reach  a  free  and  vital  understanding 
of  content  and  much  less  of  literary  form,  and  for  whom  the 
old  writers,  above  all  the  Greeks,  are  nothing  more  than  the 
subject  of  a  more  or  less  laborious  and  distasteful  "  prepara- 
tion " — for  such  students  the  gain  in  intellectual,  historical, 
and  literary  culture  will  always  remain  very  modest.  Indeed, 
if  for  all  who  have  past  thru  the  forms  of  the  Gymnasien 
the  classics  had  raised  the  standards  of  value  in  literary  mat- 
ters, as  they  have  the  power  to  do,  our  literature  and  our  the- 
ater would  certainly  present  a  different  aspect  from  what  they 
do  at  present.     Or  can  it  be  denied  that  to  a  large  extent 
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mere  speculation  in  the  need  for  amusement  of  the  lowest  sort 
has  been  and  still  is  in  control  in  these  fields,  and  is  in  control 
just  because  such  pleasures  meet  the  taste,  not  of  the  masses 
who  seek  rather  the  serious,  the  powerful,  and  the  excitincr.  but 
of  the  '*  educated  "  public? 

Likewise,  the  dec|)ening  of  the  historical  insight,  as  it  may 
be  gained  by  a  study  of  the  classics,  has,  if  we  will  be  honest, 
remained  very  slij;ht  for  many  who  have  graduated  from  the 
Gytmiasium,  certainly  for  the  large  number  who  along  with 
their  diploma  have  forever  laid  away  the  literature  of  the  an- 
cients. With  reference  to  the  history  of  scientific  thought,  for 
example,  have  our  doctors  and  scientists,  and  perhaps  even  the 
bulk  of  our  jurists  and  theologians  as  well,  taken  with  them 
from  the  school  even  a  presentiment  of  the  treasures  that  arc 
here  to  be  found?  I  fear  that,  should  they  glance  into  the 
recently  published  Greek  reader  by  von  Wilamowitz,  most  of 
them  would  be  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  what  '*  they  did  not 
have  "  in  school,  for  even  Aristotle  himself,  who  with  his  ideas 
held  sway  over  twenty  centuries,  is  hardly  more  than  a  name 
for  most  of  those  who  have  completed  the  regular  course. 

Accordingly,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  deceive  ourselves  and  to 
ascribe  to  the  gymnasial  instruction  in  the  ancient  languages 
results  which  scholars  obtain  only  thru  lifelong  labor  with  the 
classics,  and  if  we  take  into  account  only  what  the  average 
graduate  gets  from  such  study  in  the  formation  of  character 
and  in  the  education  of  the  spiritual  powers,  then  we  will  have 
to  deal  with  more  modest  results  than  the  eloquent  humanists 
are  wont  to  depict;  and  we  will  not  speak  of  the  many  who, 
passing  thru  the  lower  grades  only,  were  compelled  by  the  old 
regulations  to  learn  the  bare  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar,  in  futuram  ohliviofiau 

Let  us  now  compare  this  with  what  the  realistic  schools 
offer  as  a  substitute  for  the  ancient  languages.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  attained  a  far  greater  ease  in  the  use  of  modem 
languages;  for  on  the  whole  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Real- 
school  graduate  masters  French  and  English  better  than  the 
gymnasial  graduate,  even  better  than  the  latter  masters  the  an- 
cient languages.     Even  if  we  assume  no  very  g^reat  facility  in 
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oral  and  written  usage  (for,  in  spite  of  the  increased  value  re- 
cently placed  upon  it  officially,  this  has  as  a  rule  remained 
quite  mediocre  and  considerably  below  the  standard  of  real 
facility),  the  greater  ease  and  certainty  in  reading,  especially 
in  the  case  of  English,  is  assuredly  not  to  be  lightly  valued. 
It  is  often  said  that  the  gymnasial  student  could  quickly  learn 
this  language,  if  it  were  necessary;  and  so  he  could,  but  if  we 
take  account  not  of  what  might  be  or  should  be,  but  of  what 
actually  is,  it  still  remains  true  that  in  the  end  the  average  Real- 
school  graduate,  either  as  student  or  in  after  life,  takes  up  an 
English  or  French  book  somewhat  more  easily,  while  a  gymna- 
sial graduate  drops  it  more  easily  because  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  is  less  adequate. 

That  a  closer  study  of  French  and  English  literature  in 
school,  and  later,  is  of  great  importance  for  literary  and  lin- 
guistic training,  should  least  of  all  in  Germany  remain  open 
to  doubt.  Every  one  knows,  to  cite  but  one  instance,  what 
great  weight  Goethe  ascribed  among  the  factors  in  his  educa- 
tion to  Shakspere  and  the  French  writers.  With  reference  in 
particular  to  rhetorical  and  literary  training, — certainty  in  the 
composition  of  a  complete  whole  and  ability  to  express  one's 
thoughts  clearly  and  forcefully, — the  extended  reading  of  such 
eminent  authors  as  are  furnished  by  French  and  English  lit- 
erature will  not  remain  without  its  good  effects,  especially  for 
one  who  has  a  talent  for  such  things;  and  this  is  all  the  more 
true,  since  ability  to  read  intelligently  and  with  appreciation 
is  more  easily  attained  here  than  in  the  case  of  the  ancient 
writers.  The  ancient  languages  are  praised  for  their  educa- 
tive power  because  they  differ  more  widely  from  the  modern 
languages  in  respect  to  etymology  and  syntax  than  do  the 
latter  from  each  other.  And  so  it  is :  the  divergence  certainly 
increases  the  difficulty  of  the  tasks  and  thus  also  increases  their 
educative  power.  But  the  other  side  must  not  be  forgotten, 
that  on  this  account  the  attainment  of  certainty  and  complete- 
ness in  comprehension  is  at  the  same  time  rendered  more  diffi- 
cult. This  applies  to  writing  as  well  as  to  reading  the  foreign 
tongue.  There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  skill  in 
expression  and  in  literary  style  is  attained  more  easily  in  a 
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inoilcm  language  than  in  Latin.  Of  course,  so  long  as  students 
'itiig  else  in  school  than  Latin  composition,  they 
ic  skill  therein;  but  now,  on  account  of  the  limited 
place  left  for  these  exercises,  the  student  seldom  gains  there- 
from a  pleasurable  sense  of  power. 

Finally,  for  all  who  are  open-minded,  it  needs  no  demon- 
stration to  show  that  for  the  majority  of  our  students,  es- 
pecially in  the  learned  professions,  the  scientific  literature  of 
those  nations  who  live  and  labor  with  us  in  science  is,  to  say 
the  least,  no  less  important  than  the  scientific  literature  in 
Greek  and  Latin.  For  a  large  part  of  our  scholars  to- 
day the  scientific  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
')t  just  about  as  well  not  exist;  our  medical  and 
,  iiific  students  no  longer  study  the  works  of  Hippoc- 
rates and  Galen,  of  Aristotle  and  Ptolemy.  And  it  is  about 
the  same  with  a  large  part  of  our  jurists  and  theologians,  at 
least  after  the  state  examinations.  But  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  desires  to  retain  any  sort  of  living  relationship  with 
science,  can  refuse  to  read,  at  least  occasionally,  an  English 
or  a  French  book  or  article?  And  this  applies  to  all  fields 
alike,  the  mathematical-scientific,  the  philologir-^^-^^''^*'^^'' "'V 
and  the  philosophical. 

There  was  a  time  when  conditions  were  otherwise.  Four 
hundred  years  ago,  yes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  the 
ancients  and  especially  the  newly  discovered  Greeks  were  the 
teachers  of  all  nations  in  all  the  sciences.  Today  this  is  no 
longer  true.  Modern  science  and  philosophy  have  become  in- 
dependent, the  ancient  has  become  historical;  and  this  is  the 
fruit,  exprest  in  a  formula,  of  the  scientific  work  of  the 
last  four  centuries,  in  which  all  the  civilized  nations  have  had 
their  part.  The  result  is  that  the  mastery  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages is  no  more,  as  formerly,  the  first  necessity  for  entrance 
upon  scientific  study,  and  conversely,  the  mastery  of  tlie  mod- 
em languages  has  become,  for  him  who  wishes  to  work  in 
science,  more  and  more  an  indispensable  requirement. 

To  the  foregoing  let  me  add  that  dispensing  with  the  learn- 
ing of  the  ancient  languages  need  not  imply  dispensing  also  with 
the  study  of  ancient  literature.  By  intelligent  use  of  translations 
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a  familiarity  with  ancient  life  and  thought  may  be  obtained 
which  need  not  fall  behind  that  obtained  by  the  gymnasial 
student  thru  his  study  of  the  languages,  and  which  may,  in- 
deed, surpass  it,  if  in  the  latter  case  the  study  is  confined  to  a 
bare  process  of  spelling-out  and  translating  a  few  extracts.  I 
repeat  what  I  have  often  said  before,  to  read  the  Greeks  in 
their  own  tongue  is  better  than  to  read  them  in  translation, 
but  to  read  them  in  translation  is  better  than  to  get  merely  the 
words  or  in  the  end  to  leave  them  unread.  Indeed  this  is  the 
principle  that  we  really  do  act  upon,  for  how  many  graduates 
have  read  all  of  Thucydides  or  the  great  dialogues  of  Plato? 
If  in  the  study  of  history  the  i^paZ-school  graduate  should  be 
led  to  read  Thucydides  and  Tacitus — to  read  them,  that  is,  as 
a  whole,  to  work  with  them  and  make  abstracts  of  them — he 
would  certainly  gain  therefrom  a  very  valuable  addition  to  his 
literary  as  well  as  historical  training.  And  what  prevents 
Plato  and  Aristotle  from  being  read  and  from  yielding  the 
fruit  which  they  are  still  capable  of  yielding  to-day,  but  the 
superstition  that  nothing  can  be  learned  from  translations? 
What  did  not  the  ancients  mean  to  such  a  man  as  Frederick 
the  Great?  He  understood  not  a  syllable  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
but  he  read  the  classics  not  by  single  lines,  as  our  pupils  are 
all  too  much  inclined  to  do,  but  by  whole  books,  as  any  one 
reads  who  is  concerned  with  the  subject-matter  and  not  merely 
with  the  words. 

The  second  field  in  which  the  realistic  schools  find  their  rela- 
tive strength  is  the  instruction  in  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences.  These  schools,  and  above  all  the  Oberreahchule,  at- 
tempt to  bring  the  students  of  the  upper  classes  to  relatively  in- 
dependent work,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be  better  able  to  do 
this  in  the  future  than  heretofore. 

The  significance  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences 
for  our  civilization  does  not  need  to  be  mentioned  in  detail. 
All  the  world  knows  that  the  whole  organization  of  the  life  of 
the  present  rests  upon  the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  natural 
forces,  and  that  a  nation  which  falls  behind  in  these  things 
drops  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  leading  nations.  It  is  well 
known  how  much  the  German  nation,  in  particular,  owes  to 
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these  sciences  and  to  the  development  of  scientific  and  technical 
education.  By  this  means  Germany  has  been  enabled  to  join 
in  the  great  advance  which  Western  peoples  have  made  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  it  is  not  surpassed  in  any  branch  of  the  technical  indus- 
tries, while  in  some  it  holds  the  undisputed  lead. 

There  was  a  time,  and  it  lies  not  a  half-century  l>€hin(i  ii^, 
when  this  relation  of  science  to  life  and  to  technical  pursuits 
was  held  up  as  a  reproach.  In  all  the  gymnasial  programs  of 
the  fifties  one  can  find  declamations  against  that  base  utilita- 
rianism which  sought  to  recommend  a  subject  by  pointing  out 
the  usefulness  of  such  knowledge  for  life.  The  period  of 
these  often  incredibly  dreary  and  foolish  denunciations  is  past; 
the  scientific  and  technical  studies  and  institutions  stand  in 
well-deserved  favor,  which  here  and  there  perhaps  tends  to 
over-valuation;  the  increased  expenditures  of  the  state  are 
willingly  met;  the  technical  high  schools  are  being  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  universities,  and  in  some  cases  perhaps 
even  placed  above  them.  As  for  the  younger  generation,  nu- 
merous signs  are  in  evidence  that  their  participation  and  in- 
terest are  passing  over  from  the  literary  to  the  technical  and 
scientific  side:  bicycles  and  iron-clads,  world-records  and 
-world-empire,  these  seem  the  important  matters;  what  is  their 
Hecuba  ? 

The  older  generation,  and  I  have  long  had  to  count  myself 
as  belonging  to  it,  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  adjust  itself  to  this 
change  of  values.  The  momentous  question  inevitably  rises 
to  our  lips:  "What  profiteth  it  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole 
world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  "  But  how  can  it  be  helped  ? 
Every  age  and  every  new  generation  sets  its  own  tasks  for 
itself.  We  did  this,  and  we  will  not  dispute  the  right  of  the 
coming  generation  to  do  the  same.  And  in  opposition  to 
such  ill-humored  and  carping  criticism  on  the  part  of  the  old 
l^mnasial  pedagogy,  there  is  finally  this  to  be  said :  the  natural 
sciences  and  technical  studies  also  have  a  part  in  the  spiritual 
life  of  man,  and  thus  come  within  the  sphere  of  h'-  'c 

education;  just  as  man  is  a  part  of  nature,  using  the  v.  :ii 
the  all-inclusive  sense  of  the  Greeks,  so  the  knowledge  and  the 
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mastery  of  nature  are  a  part  of  the  essential  functions  of  the 
human  mind.  And  think  of  the  debt  the  modern  spirit  owes 
to  the  natural  sciences  for  the  concept  of  universal  evolution,, 
for  the  basal  principles  of  a  definite  world-view,  the  basal  con- 
cepts of  a  construction  of  reality,  and  for  clearly  establishing 
the  idea  of  conformity  to  law,  i.  e.,  the  rationality  of  the  whole 
of  reality  and  the  release  from  the  ghostly  cosmology  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  horror  of  nature  has  disappeared  since 
science  taught  us  to  see  in  it  the  element  of  the  logical  which 
is  so  closely  akin  to  the  spiritual.  And  why  should  not  an  in- 
troduction to  the  methods  and  the  work  of  these  sciences  have 
a  value  in  training  the  youthful  spirit,  in  aiding  him  to  gain 
a  right  attitude  toward  reality,  and  in  developing  at  the  same 
time  his  intellectual  powers?  A  new  idealism  may  also  grow 
up  in  this  soil,  an  idealism  of  the  creative  deed,  which  shall 
have  its  justification  and  its  worth  no  less  than  the  idealism  of 
speculation  to  which  a  literary  and  esthetic  era  has,  perhaps,, 
given  an  excessive  valuation. 

Finally,  I  am  convinced  that  for  general  intellectual  culture 
the  humanistic  studies,  instruction  in  languages  and  literature, 
in  history  and  religion,  will  always  indeed  occupy  the  first 
place,  as  they  really  do  even  in  our  realistic  schools;  but  I  am 
also  convinced  that  intensive  work  with  the  natural  sciences 
and  with  mathematics  may  attain  great  significance  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intellectual  and  of  the  spiritual  powers,  and 
will  attain  such  significance  for  all  who  thru  instruction  can  be 
incited  to  independent  effort. 

Furthermore,  this  instruction  will  not  remain  without  fruit 
for  the  education  of  the  moral  life  as  well.  I  am  reminded 
above  all  of  the  fact  that  mathematics  and  natural  sciences 
demand  and  bring  about  the  subordination  of  subjective  ca- 
price to  objective  norms.  In  historical  matters,  in  literary  and 
linguistic  questions,  there  always  remains  a  large  place  for  in- 
dividual opinions  and  uncontrollable  emotional  judgments. 
This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  from  time  immemorial  these- 
fields  have  been  the  home  of  dogmatism  and  caprice,  of  wran- 
gling and  strife.  Mathematics  and  natural  science  train 
the  mind  to  self-control,  and  thereby  make  it  capable  of  work- 
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ing  in  peace  and  unity  with  other3.  Goethe  once  said  {Con- 
versatiotis  Xinth  Midler,  p.  46)  with  reference  to  astronomy 
that  it  was  of  such  value  to  him  *'  because  it  is  tlie  only  science 
that  rests  upon  universally  accepted  principles  and  therefore 
makes  progress  continually  and  with  absolute  certainty.  Sep- 
arated by  land  and  sea  the  astronomers,  those  most  sociable 
of  all  hermits,  communicate  the  elements  of  their  science  to 
€ach  other  and  can  build  further  upon  them  as  upon  a  rock." 
Something  similar  is  surely  true  of  this  whole  field  of  scien- 
tific knowledge.  In  philology  ^nd  history,  in  theology  and 
philosophy,  in  literature  and  art,  are  found  eternal  and  unend- 
ing contention ;  in  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences,  peace 
and  unity,  and  friendly  cooperation  of  individuals  and  of  na- 
tions. 

The  conclusion,  therefore,  must  be  to  hold  fast  to  the  ideal 
of  humanistic  culture,  but,  following  the  general  evolution,  to 
draw  the  circle  of  the  means  employed  a  little  larger.  The  an- 
cient languages  are  for  the  twentieth  century  no  longer  what 
they  were  for  the  sixteenth  nor  yet  the  eighteenth;  the  school 
which  does  not  shape  life  but  serves  it,  could  not  and  dared 
not  longer  hesitate  to  adjust  itself  to  the  changed  conditions. 
If  the  new  order  of  things  gives  to  individuals  greater  freedom 
to  pursue,  with  different  gifts,  different  paths,  it  will  also 
serve  the  ends  of  personal  culture.  Not  zvhat  one  does,  I  re- 
peat in  conclusion,  but  hozv  one  does  it — that  is,  with  his  whole 
soul — is  the  essential  thing  in  education. 

May  the  three  forms  of  higher  schools,  as  a  result,  compete 
in  all  good  and  useful  works,  but  above  all  in  this,  in  leading 
their  pupils  to  freer,  more  independent  efforts.  Self-activity 
alone  forms  the  inner  man. 

Friedrich  P.\ulsex 

Berlin.  Germany 


V 
EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  IN  1905 ' 

During  the  year  ending  September  30,  1905,  there  were  re- 
ported from  the  41  states  and  territories  holding  legislative 
sessions  ^6y  acts  affecting  the  conduct  and  administration  of 
schools  and  colleges  and  34  affecting  licenses  and  examinations- 
for  entrance  to  the  professions.  The  great  majority  of  these 
acts  were  of  local  significance,  or  in  the  nature  of  amendments 
correcting  defects  in  existing  statutes,  such  as  levying  of  taxes,, 
apportionment  of  moneys,  investment  of  school  funds,  dispo- 
sition of  bonds,  sale  of  public  lands  for  school  purposes,  etc. 
Many,  however,  were  of  far-reaching  effect,  and  marked  gen- 
uine progress  in  the  development  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  most  noteworthy  inference  is  the  great  similarity  ex- 
isting between  statutes  of  different  states,  again  demonstrating 
the  fact,  if  it  be  not  now  universally  conceded,  that  we  have 
practically,  in  spite  of  our  political  subdivisions,  a  national 
system  of  education.  It  is  true  that  some  sections  of  the  coun- 
try are  not  as  advanced  in  educational  requirements  as  others, 
owing  to  the  later  development  of  popular  education,  to  the 
recent  settlement  of  the  country,  or  to  other  causes;  but  where 
a  law  is  passed  affecting  any  of  the  iniportant  divisions  of 
educational  policy  it  is  almost  invariably  based  on  similar  laws 
in  other  states  where  experience  and  common  consent  have 
proved  its  worth. 

This  similarity  is  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  and  to  the  National  Educational 
Association.  The  former  by  its  carefully  prepared  reports  on 
every  phase  of  education,  with  its  incidental  advice  and  com- 
ments, has  come  to  be  considered  an  authority  on  the  methods 
best  adapted  to  the  training  of  American  children.  The  latter, 
by  its  annual  meetings  bringing  together  the  educational  lead- 
ers from  every  state  and  territory  in  the  Union,  has  become  a 

'  Reprinted  by  permission  from  Bulletin  105  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 
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cominoii  ground  for  the  exchange  <m  ;  .  tnc  (n>Lussi«>.ii 

of  questions  of  administration  and  gi  ^'ohcy,  and  cvcii 

for  the  adoption  of  similar  methods  to  be  tried  by  mutual 
agreement  in  ail  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  noteworthy  inference  of  the  year's  legislation  is 
the  growth  of  the  idea  that  public  education  is  the  constitu- 
tional and  inalienable  right  of  every  child,  before  which  family 
conditions  and  even  parental  control  must  give  way.  That 
the  state  may  assert  as  paramcunt  its  right  to  insist  that  every 
future  citizen  receive  a  certain  degree  of  training  is  the  basis 
of  a  statute  in  nearly  every  state  of  the  Union. 

Scltool  codes — The  states  which  have  materially  amended 
their  school  codes  are  Texas,  North  Carolina,  Washington, 
North  Dakota,  Maine,  and  Oklahoma. 

The  Texas  act  (05,  ch.  124)  provides  for  a  more  efficient 
system  of  public  free  schools,  defines  the  duties  of  state  officers, 
fLxes  salaries  and  penalties,  provides  for  raising  and  apportion- 
ing funds,  and  in  general  creates  a  code  for  the  administratioa 
of  all  school  affairs. 

North  Carolina  ('05,  ch.  533)  amends  previous  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  public  schools,  defines  the  powers  of  the  State  Su- 
perintendent and  of  county  superintendents,  designates  the 
branches  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  and  the  grades  of 
certificates  necessary  for  the  licensing  of  teachers. 

Washington  ('05,  ch.  56,  142)  fixes  qualifications  for  dep- 
uty superintendents,  provides  for  special  certificates  for  teach- 
ing of  kindergarten,  music,  and  languages,  amends  the  pro- 
cedure in  reference  to  the  apportionment  of  school  moneys,, 
and  fixes  the  procedure  for  school  district  elections,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  change  of  boundaries  in  school  districts. 

North  Dakota  ('05,  ch.  100)  fixes  the  qualifications  and 
salary  of  county  superintendents  of  schools,  amends  procedure 
in  the  payment  of  institute  funds,  and  also  amends  the  Revised 
Code  in  reference  to  those  who  may  be  exempt  from  compul- 
sory attendance. 

Maine  ('05,  ch.  48)  amends  the  school  code,  stating  the  pur- 
poses for  which  school  funds  shall  be  used,  and  designates  the 
<l!it!><;  of  superintendent  and  school  cormnfttee^ 
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Oklahoma  ('05,  ch.  33)  amends  article  i  of  the  public 
school  law  relating  to  the  consolidation  of  school  districts  and 
fixes  the  procedure  therefor. 

Georgia  ('05,  p.  425)  provides  for  the  creation  and  opera- 
tion of  local  tax  district  schools  and  for  the  levying  and  col- 
lection of  local  tax  by  counties  for  educational  purposes. 

Florida  ('05,  ch.  11)  provides  for  12  consecutive  school 
years  of  instruction  in  the  public  free  schools  of  the  state,  des- 
ignates how  each  grade  shall  be  known,  enumerates  the  sub- 
jects in  which  instruction  shall  be  given,  and  provides  for  ap- 
propriations for  niaintenance  of  high  schools. 

California  ('05,  ch.  185)  amends  section  1532  of  the  Politi- 
cal Code  relating  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
and  defines  in  detail  the  powers  and  duties  of  that  officer. 

Cities — The  two  most  important  acts  in  relation  to  city 
school  systems  are  those  affecting  the  city  of  Philadelphia  (Pa. 
'05,  ch.  186)  and  the  city  of  Boston  (Mass.  '05,  ch.  349). 
The  Philadelphia  bill  is  drawn  upon  lines  which  are  now  be- 
lieved to  be  sound  in  the  administration  of  educational  policies 
of  cities  and  contains  many  of  the  principles  or  provisions 
which  are  incorporated  in  the  school  laws  of  New  York  City, 
Cleveland,  and  St.  Louis.  The  main  provisions  of  the  law  are 
as  follows : 

(i)  A  5-mill  tax  for  both  the  immediate  and  prospect- 
ive needs  of  the  schools,  which  will  insure  a  sum  under 
which  the  development  of  the  city  system  will  be  rapid  and 
effective. 

(2)  The  minimizing  of  the  powers  of  the  sectional  boards 
and  the  consequent  lessening  of  the  influence  of  the  local  ward 
heeler  and  the  politician.  The  retention  of  these  ward  divi- 
sions was  a  concession  to  obtain  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  abolished  in  the  near  future. 

(3)  The  appointment  of  the  members  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation at  large  by  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 
While  this  is  logically  unsound  in  that  it  combines  judicial  and 
administrative  functions,  it  is  probably  a  better  plan  at  the 
present  time  in  Philadelphia  than  the  plan  of  election  by  popu- 
lar vote. 
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(4)  Reduction  of  the  size  of  the  board  from  42  to  21,  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  but  a  still  smaller  board  would  do  better 
service. 

Many  minor  provisions  such  as  the  definite  fixing  of  respon- 
sibility, the  centralizing  of  powers  and  duties,  the  appointment 
of  responsible  heads  of  executive  departments,  etc.,  are  incor- 
porated. The  most  serious  omissions  are  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide a  strict  merit  system  for  the  appointment  and  promotion 
of  teachers,  and  some  indefiniteness  in  regard  to  the  powers 
and  duties  which  surround  the  office  of  superintendent.  Most 
of  these  errors  or  omissions  can  be  remedied  by  the  first  board 
of  education,  provided  a  progressive  and  broad-minded  board 
is  appointed.  The  general  efltect  of  the  bill — while  it  may  not 
•warrant  the  enthusiastic  praise  bestowed  by  one  critic  that  it 
places  the  school  system  of  Philadelphia  50  years  in  advance — 
is  to  give  the  city  of  Philadelphia  a  rational  and  defensible 
school  system  in  line  with  modern  educational  policies,  and  a 
basis  for  thoro  and  effective  reorganization. 

In  April,  1905,  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act  reorganizing  the  School  Committee  of  Boston  which  will 
undoubtedly  have  a  radical  effect  on  the  administration  of 
school  affairs  in  that  city.  The  act  is  very  short  and  substi- 
tutes for  the  present  School  Committee  of  25  a  committee  of  5, 
and  bestows  upon  the  latter  all  the  powers,  privileges,  duties, 
and  obligations  devolving  upon  the  present  committee.  The 
success  of  this  law  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  personnel  of 
the  board. 

The  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  ('05,  ch.  608)  provided  for  tlie 
establishment  of  a  retltomotif  fninl  for  pensioning  retired 
«chool-teachers. 

Wisconsin  (*o5,  ch.  273)  amended  the  school  law  in  refcr- 
•ence  to  members  of  the  board  of  education  in  cities  of  the  first 
•class,  fixing  their  qualifications,  eligibility,  and  privileges,  and 
;also  fixed  the  duties  of  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the 
secretary  of  the  board. 

Utah  .('05,  ch.  40)  provided  that  the  members  of  the  board 
of  education  in  cities  shall  fix  the  compensation  to  be  received 
for  their  services  at  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $100  a  year. 
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Counties — A  notable  feature  of  the  year's  legislation  is  the 
general  revision  of  statutes  relative  to  the  duties,  compensa- 
tion, and  qualifications  of  county  commissioners.  There 
seems  to  be  a  growth  of  feeling  that  a  county,  or  some  por- 
tion thereof,  is  a  better  unit  for  supervisory  purposes  than  a 
town. 

Nebraska  ('05,  ch.  134)  provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  office  of  county  superintendent  who  does  not 
hold  at  least  a  first  grade  certificate  in  force  at  the  time  of  his 
election. 

Indiana  ('05,  ch.  163)  provides  that  no  person  shall  hold 
the  office  of  county  superintendent  unless  he  holds  one  of  sev- 
eral enumerated  state  licenses. 

North  Dakota  ('05,  ch.  100)  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  qualified  for  the  office  of  county  superintendent  where  the 
salary  is  over  $1000  a  year  who  is  not  a  graduate  of  some 
reputable  normal  school  or  higher  institution  of  learning,  or 
who  does  not  hold  a  state  normal  or  state  professional  cer- 
tificate, and  who  has  not  had  at  least  three  years'  successful 
experience  in  teaching  in  the  state. 

California  ('05,  ch.  402)  amends  the  section  of  the  Political 
Code  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  county  superintendents  and 
enumerates  their  powers  and  liabilities. 

Wisconsin  ('05,  ch.  518)  amends  the  law  in  reference  to 
county  superintendents  with  reference  to  their  salaries,  ex- 
penses, and  bonds.  The  same  state  ('05,  ch.  105)  requires  the 
county  superintendent  to  hold  annually  at  least  one  school 
board  convention  in  his  district  for  the  purpose  of  consulta- 
tion, advice,  and  instruction  upon  matters  pertaining  to  the 
management  of  the  schools.  Each  member  present  is  allowed 
$2  and  mileage  for  expenses. 

Oregon  ('05,  ch.  3)  defines  the  duties  and  requirements  and 
fixes  the  compensation  of  county  school  superintendents  and 
specifies  their  powers  in  relation  to  apportionment  of  school 
moneys,  certification  of  teachers,  holding  of  teachers'  insti- 
tutes, and  rendering  of  reports. 

New  Jersey  ('05,  ch.  269)  raises  the  salaries  of  county  su- 
perintendents to  $2000. 


Kansas  ('05,  cli.  229)  revises  the  scale  of  salaries  to|)e  paid 
county  superintendents.  ',     / 

Illinois  amends  section  2y  of  the  act  of  1872,  grading  cb^y 
superintendents*  salaries  in  accordance  with  their  serviced' <ip 
counties  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  class. 

Michigan  ('05,  ch.  148)  amends  the  n- ♦  ♦"'vjng  the  duties  of 
the  county  commissioners. 

Utah  ('05,  ch.  107)  provides  for  county  school  districts  of 
the  first  class,  placing  them  upon  the  same  basis  of  administra- 
tion as  school  districts  in  cities  of  the  second  class. 

Rural  schools — ^The  consolidation  of  country  schools  is  in- 
creasing in  popular  favor,  and  the  recent  movement  for  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  agriculture  in  rural  schools  is  a 
strong  additional  argument  in  its  favor.  The  larger  the 
school  the  better  the  equipment  for  teaching  agriculture,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  greater  the  chance  of  securing  a 
teacher  who  is  fitted  to  give  instruction. 

Minnesota  ('05,  ch.  326)  provides  an  optional  plan  for 
counties  to  consolidate  rural  schools  and  to  transport  pupils 
at  public  expense. 

Wisconsin  ('05,  ch.  54)  provides  for  a  tax  for  transporting 
children  to  and  from  school,  limiting  the  life  of  any  one  con- 
tract or  agreement  to  a  period  of  three  years. 

Oklahoma  ('05,  ch.  33,  art.  14)  provides,  under  ceriam  con- 
ditions, for  the  transportation  of  pupils  from  one  district  to 
another. 

Vermont  ('05,  ch.  36)  amends  the  statute  relating  to  the 
conveying  of  scholars  to  public  schools. 

Maine  ('05,  ch.  55)  amends  the  former  statute  so  that 
school  committees  of  two  or  more  towns  having  under  their 
care  and  custody  an  aggregate  of  not  less  than  20  nor  more 
than  50  schools  may  unite  in  the  employment  of  a  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  provided  this  has  been  authorized  by  a  vote  of 
the  towns  at  a  regular  or  special  town  meeting. 

Wisconsin  ('05,  ch.  499)  authorizes  the  State  Superintend- 
ent to  appoint  a  competent  person  to  act  as  an  inspector  of 
rural  schools.  Said  inspector  receives  an  annual  salary  of 
$2000  and  all  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses. 
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Minnesota  ('05,  ch.  296)  amends  various  laws  in  relation 
to  qbalification  of  teachers  in  rural  schools  and  apportionment 
of  moneys  by  the  State  Superintendent. 

Utah  ('05,  ch.  121)  provides  a  source  of  revenue  for  com- 
mon school  districts  where  the  revenue  from  the  state,  county, 
and  district  school  tax  is  insufficient. 

Funds — West  Virginia  ('05.  ch.  42)  amends  prior  acts  re- 
lating to  sales  of  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the  school  fund,  pre- 
scribing the  manner  in  which  suits  for  sale  of  school  lands  are 
to  be  brought,  who  are  to  be  joined  as  defendants,  etc. 

Vermont  ('04,  ch.  42)  takes  a  step  toward  the  creation  of 
a  pemianent  common  school  fund  by  appointing  a  commission 
to  fully  investigate  the  sources  of  funds  and  endowments  in 
other  states  and  report  their  findings  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Vermont,  which  is  to  meet  in  October,  1906,  together  with  a 
bill  for  the  consideration  of  said  assembly. 

CertiRcation  and  training  of  teachers — The  care  with  which 
the  licensing  of  teachers  for  public  school  service  is  observed 
seems  to  be  increasing  thruout  the  country.  Every  state  has 
statutes  governing  the  qualification  and  certification  of  teach- 
ers, and  these  are  being  amended  year  by  year  so  as  to  insure 
a  competent  and  trained  teaching  service. 

South  Dakota  ('05,  ch.  99)  provides  for  two  professional 
certificates,  to  be  known  as  the  state  certificate  and  the  life  di- 
ploma, and  the  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  earned. 

North  Dakota  ('05,  ch.  107)  amends  the  school  code  pro- 
viding for  life  professional  certificates  and  first  and  second 
class  state  certificates  and  fixes  clearly  qualifications  of  teach- 
ers and  the  various  grades  of  certificates. 

Nebraska  ('05,  ch.  135)  provides  a  more  uniform  system 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  repeals  various  sections  of 
the  former  code  relating  thereto.  The  certificates  issued  by 
authority  of  the  state  are  divided  into  three  principal  classes, 
namely,  state  certificates,  county  certificates,  and  city  certifi- 
cates. Each  of  these  is  subdivided  into  various  classes  and  the 
qualifications  and  penalties  for  each  set  forth. 

Washington  ('05,  ch.  85)  amends  the  code  relative  to  nor- 
mal schools  and  the  training  of  teachers  therein. 
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Vermont  ('04,  ch.  33)  provides  for  special  certificates  for 
teachers  and  supervisors  of  singing,  drawing,  and  other  spe- 
cial subjects  in  secondary  schools. 

Tennessee  ('05,  ch.  211)  provides  that  whereas  the  trustees 
of  the  Peabody  fund  have  resolved  to  apply  $1,000,000  of  the 
capital  of  said  fund  to  the  establishment  at  Nashville  of  a  col- 
lege for  higher  education  of  white  teachers,  to  be  known  as  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  the  state  appropriate 
$250,000  for  the  use  of  said  college,  payable  $25,000  annually 
for  ten  years,  provided  the  other  conditions  mentioned  in  the 
deed  of  gift  be  fully  carried  out. 

Compulsory  education — More  statutes  affecting  this  import- 
ant question  were  passed  than  on  any  other  phase  of  school 
policy.  These  statutes  were  usually  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  already  existing  statutes,  and  particularly  in  reference 
to  penalties  for  evasion  of  the  law,  more  clearly  defining  the 
duties  of  truant  of!icers  and  extending  the  ages  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law. 

Massachusetts  ('05,  ch.  320)  provides  that  every  child  be- 
tw^een  7  and  14,  and  every  child  under  16  who  can  not  read  at 
sight  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, shall  attend  some  public  day  school  in  the  city  or  town 
in  which  they  reside,  subject  to  certain  exceptions. 

Michigan  ('05,  ch.  200)  revised  the  entire  statute  concern- 
ing compulsory  education  and  fixed  the  duties  of  all  officers 
connected  therewith. 

Minnesota  ('05,  ch.  265)  raised  the  age  of  required  attend- 
ance from  16  to  18  years. 

Missouri  passed  an  act  to  enforce  the  constitutional  right  of 
every  child  in  the  state  to  an  education  and  to  provide  for  tru- 
ant or  parental  schools  and  attendance  officers  in  cities  of  10,- 
000  population  or  more. 

Nebraska  ('05,  ch.  140)  placed  the  ages  between  wliirh 
compulsory  attendance  is  required  at  7  and  15  years. 

Tennessee  ('05,  ch.  483)  provided  for  enforcing  the  educa- 
tion of  children  in  the  counties  of  Union  and  Claiborne. 

Washington  (05,  ch.  162)  passed  a  law  relating  to  compul- 
sory attendance  of  children  between  8  and  15,  specifying  the 
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prohibitions  of  employment,  the  duties  and  powers  of  attend- 
ance officers,  district  clerks,  and  county  attorneys. 

Kansas  ('05,  ch.  384)  passed  an  act  requiring  deaf,  dumb, 
or  blind  children  between  7  and  21  to  be  sent  to  some  suitable 
school. 

High  schools — The  growth  of  high  schools  has  been  greater 
in  the  last  two  years  than  during  any  similar  period  since  1895. 
Pour  hundred  and  thirty  schools  have  been  established  and  the 
increase  of  students  in  attendance  aggregates  43,595. 

Secondary  education  has  seemed  to  recede  from  its  two  ex- 
treme positions  and  approach  a  more  common  ground.  The 
former  general  and  scholastic  courses  have  been  made  more 
practical,  and  the  practical  courses  that  have  heretofore  been 
somewhat  narrow  are  being  broadened  by  the  introduction  of 
cultural  subjects.  Much  of  the  legislation  of  the  past  year  has 
affected  secondary  education  and  has  been  largely  in  the  direc- 
tion of  extending  high  school  privileges  to  inhabitants  of 
towns  and  rural  districts  where  high  schools  do  not  exist. 

Pennsylvania  ('05,  ch.  23)  provides  that  children  residing 
in  districts  in  which  no  public  high  school  is  maintained  may 
attend  a  high  school  in  some  other  district  and  the  cost  be 
met  by  moneys  raised  by  taxation  in  the  home  district. 

Vermont  ('04,  ch.  37)  provides  that  every  town  shall  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  high  school  or  furnish  higher  instruction 
for  advanced  pupils  in  accordance  with  certain  stated  provi- 
sions. 

Wyoming  ('05,  ch.  67)  provides  that  proceedings  may  be 
begun  for  the  organization  of  a  high  school  district  at  the  re- 
quest of  100  freeholders  and  that  upon  receipt  of  such  request 
the  board  of  county  commissioners  must  take  steps  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  district. 

California  ('05,  ch.  65)  authorizes  the  levying  of  a  state 
tax  which  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  high  schools  under 
definite  provisions  of  statute. 

New  Hampshire  ('05,  ch.  89)  provides  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  state  funds  for  high  school  tuition. 

North  Dakota  ('05,  ch.  24)  amends  the  Revised  Code  re- 
lating to  state  aid  to  high  schools,  increasing  the  amount  for 
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schools  maintaining  a  four-years'  course,  decreasing  the 
amount  to  schools  maintaining  a  three-years'  course,  and  re- 
pealing the  provisions  for  schools  maintaining  a  two-years* 
course.  This  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  New  York  and  many 
other  states  to  place  high  schools  and  academies  upon  a  four- 
years'  basis. 

New  Hampshire  ('05,  ch.  19)  also  legislates  on  this  same 
point  by  enacting  that  by  the  term  "  high  school "  or  "  acad- 
emy "is  understood  a  school  having  at  least  one  course  of  not 
less  than  four  years. 

An  interesting  decision  affecting  public  high  schools  has  re- 
cently been  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas.  Under 
the  authority  of  an  act  passed  by  the  Kansas  Legislature  the 
board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Lawrence  passed  a  resolution 
to  the  effect  that  all  pupils  attending  the  high  school  should  be 
required  to  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $2.50  a  term,  and  authorized 
the  city  superintendent  of  schools  to  expel  from  school  all 
cliildren  then  attending  who  refused  to  pay  such  tuition  fee. 
Upon  certain  children's  refusing  to  pay  the  fee  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  school,  and  an  action  was  brought  by  their  parents 
for  their  reinstatement  on  the  ground  that  the  high  school 
being  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  the  state,  the 
act  authorizing  boards  of  education  to  charge  tuition  to  pupils 
resident  in  the  district  was  unconstitutional.  In  a  well-written 
and  able  decision,  Judge  Greene  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Kan- 
sas decided  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  and  held,  first,  that  a  high 
school  grade  of  a  city  system  of  schools  is  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon school  system ;  second,  that  the  term  "  common  schools  " 
as  used  in  section  2,  article  6,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  state 
of  Kansas,  means  free  common  schools;  third,  that  that  part 
of  section  i,  chapter  224  of  the  Laws  of  1889  which  author- 
izes cities  of  the  second  class  to  maintain  high  schools  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  collecting  a  tuition  fee  from  each  pupil,  violates 
the  Constitution,  and  is  therefore  void. 

Schoolbooks — Connecticut  ('05,  ch.  174)  requires  that  all 
towns  that  have  not  heretofore  done  so  shall  be  required  to 
vote  during  the  year  1905  upon  the  question  of  free  text- 
books. 
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Oklahoma  ('05,  ch.  33,  art.  11)  passes  an  act  regulating  the 
sale  of  schoolbooks  and  special  supplies  and  providing  the  pen- 
alties for  violating  the  same. 

North  Carolina  ('05,  ch.  707)  makes  an  appropriation  to 
promote  the  production  and  publication  of  schoolbooks  relat- 
ing to  the  history,  literature,  or  government  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  use  in  the  public  schools  and  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  for  the  examination  of  manuscripts. 

Missouri  ('05,  p.  302)  abolishes  the  School  Book  Commis- 
sion. 

Industrial  education — The  adjustment  which  the  schools  of 
the  country  are  endeavoring  to  make  in  order  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  tremendous  development  of  our  commerce  and 
of  our  industries,  makes  rapid  progress  every  year,  and  much 
of  the  most  important  legislation  of  the  last  12  months  relates 
to  this  subject. 

Minnesota  ('05,  ch.  314)  provides  that  counties  may  appro- 
priate $20,000  annually  for  schools  of  agriculture  and  domes- 
tic economy. 

Massachusetts  ('05,  r.  94))  provides  for  a  commission  to 
consider  the  needs  for  technical  education  in  the  different 
grades  of  industrial  skill  and  responsibility. 

Arizona  ('05,  ch.  20)  provides  that  in  all  school  districts 
v^ithin  the  territory  instruction  may  be  given  in  the  subjects  of 
manual  training  and  domestic  science. 

Wisconsin  ('05,  ch.  158)  includes  '*  elements  of  agricul- 
ture "  as  one  of  the  required  studies  in  the  public  schools. 

Pennsylvania  ('05,  ch.  36)  extends  to  cities  of  the  third 
class  the  provisions  of  prior  laws  relative  to  central  boards  of 
education  establishing  and  maintaining  schools  for  instruction 
in  mechanical  arts  and  kindred  subjects. ' 

Massachusetts  ('05,  ch.  448)  authorizes  the  city  of  Boston 
to  maintain  an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  Franklin  Union, 
which  shall  be  similar  to  the  Cooper  Union  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Miscellaneous — South  Dakota  ('05,  ch.  104)  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  officers  of  every  school  district  in  the  state  to  plant 
trees  and  shrubs  on  the  school  grounds. 


rcnnsylvania  ('05,  cli.  41)  prohibits  cxjicrimcnts  upon  any 
living  creature  in  any  public  school  of  the  state. 

Oklahoma  ('05,  ch.  t^i,  art.  12)  provides  for  moral  and  hu- 
mane education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  territory  and  also 
prohibits  experiments  upon  any  living  creature  in  the  public 
schools. 

North  Dakota  ('05,  ch.  108)  requires  humane  treatment  of 
animals  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools. 

New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma  passed  flag  laws  requiring  liie 
United  States  flag  to  be  displayed  on  the  public  school  build- 
ings when  the  schools  are  in  session. 

Wisconsin  ('05,  ch.  373)  authorizes  school  districts  and 
boards  of  education  to  organize  mutual  fire  and  tornado  in- 
surance companies  for  the  insurance  of  public  school  buildings 
and  their  contents. 

Nebraska  ('05,  ch.  12)  requires  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  give  a  bond  for  $50,000.  This  is  one  of 
the  items  in  the  statute  fixing  the  amount  of  bonds  for  all  state 
oflFicers. 

Vermont  (04,  ch.  48)  provides  that  a  person  holding  a  li- 
cense for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  or  any  person  con- 
nected with  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquor,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  registered  pharmacists,  shall  be  ineligible  to  the  office 
of  school  director,  school  superintendent,  or  any  other  office 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  the  public  schools. 

Higher  education — Minnesota  ('05,  ch.  119)  divests  the 
State  Board  of  Control  of  all  authority  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  State  University  and  the  state  normal  schools,  and  pro- 
vides for  the  management  of  the  university  by  the  board  of 
regents  and  of  the  state  normal  schools  by  the  normal  board. 

Utah  ('05,  ch.  133)  prescribes  and  limits  the  courses  of  in- 
struction which  may  be  pursued  in  the  State  University. 

Illinois  by  an  act  approved  May  12,  1905,  provides  for  onc^ 
scholarship  in  the  University  of  Illinois  for  each  county  in  the 
state  and  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the  appointments 
shall  be  made. 

Professional  education — Material  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  last  two  years  in  establishing  legal  provisions  in  the  van- 
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ous  states  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine,  dentistry,  veterinary  surgery,  nurse  training,  and 
public  accounting.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  relatively 
uniform  standard^  in  the  various  states  is  now  recognized  suf- 
ficiently to  induce  legislative  action.  The  state  of  New  York 
leads  in  her  elaborate  code  governing  all  of  these  professions, 
and  the  laws  of  other  states  are  usually  based  upon  the  New 
York  statutes.  The  Southern  and  far  Western  States  are 
still  slow  to  act. 

In  law,  the  state  of  Missouri  has  established  a  state  board  of 
examiners  and  a  preliminary  education  equivalent  to  a  gram- 
mar school  course. 

In  medicine,  reciprocity  provisions  for  indorsing  other  state 
licenses  have  been  passed  in  Georgia,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Wy- 
oming. Medical  acts  have  been  revised  in  South  Carolina, 
Kentucky,  Vermont,  and  Wyoming. 

In  dentistry,  state  boards  of  examiners  have  been  created  by 
Kentucky  and  Wyoming;  Mississippi  requires  high  school  edu- 
cation or  its  equivalent  as  a  preliminary  to  the  examination. 

In  pharmacy.  New  York  has  made  eight  years  in  elementary 
schools  and  one  year  in  high  school  a  prerequisite  to  entering 
a  school  of  pharmacy.  Pennsylvania  has  become  the  second 
state  requiring  a  diploma  from  a  reputable  pharmacy  school 
for  admission  to  licensing  examinations. 

In  veterinary  medicine,  Maine  and  Missouri  have  estab- 
lished state  boards  of  examiners  and  New  York  has  raised  the 
entrance  requirement  of  veterinary  colleges  to  a  four-years' 
high  school  course,  or  its  equivalent,  placing  this  profession  on 
a  par  with  medicine  and  dentistry. 

In  nurse  training,  Maryland  has  created  a  state  board  of  ex- 
aminers, and  the  equivalent  of  a  high  school  course  and  di- 
ploma from  a  training  school  is  required  for  registration. 

Howard  J.  IRogers 

Department  of  Education 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


VI 

THE  POSITION  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN 
AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

II     THE  VALUE  OF   LATIN   AND   GREEK  AS  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 

The  criteria  by  which  the  educational  value  of  a  study  may 
be  estimated  are  not  the  same  for  the  different  periods  of  stu- 
dent life,  nor  for  the  different  classes  of  subjects.  In  ad- 
vanced professional  courses,  as  those  of  law  and  engineering, 
the  first  place  is  given  to  the  subjects  which  contribute  most 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  working  methods  and  of  the  data  that 
will  be  useful  in  the  practise  of  a  profession;  utility  is  the  para- 
mount consideration.  As  we  descend  from  technical  training 
to  the  primary  grades,  a  consideration  of  the  usefulness  of  a 
particular  study  in  immediate  preparation  for  bread-w^inning 
becomes  of  less  and  less  weight;  in  elementary  education  those 
subjects  have  the  largest  value  as  educational  instruments 
which  open  the  mind  to  the  world,  bring  it  into  touch  with 
human  experience,  and  cultivate  mental  alertness  and  nimble- 
ness;  which  increase  the  power  of  concentration,  mold  the 
imagination  without  deadening  it,  stimulate  initiative  in 
thought  and  action,  and  develop  power  of  expression.  The 
goal  of  education  is  ultimately  the  general  good,  the  service 
of  society;  but  its  immediate  purpose  concerns  only  the  good 
of  the  individual,  whom  educational  processes  aim  to  bring  to 
self -discovery,  self-mastery,  and  self-direction. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  as  a  concomitant  of  the  edu- 
cational process  becomes  increasingly  important  as  we  ascend 
from  lower  to  higher  grades  of  instruction;  but  of  greater 
value  than  the  knowledge  acquired,  in  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence as  of  childhood,  are  first,  the  development  of  the  power 
to  absorb,  digest,  and  fnictify  knowledge  thru  obser\'ation, 
comparison,  or  coordination,  and  generalization,  and  secondly, 
the  strengthening  of  the  moral  nature  thru  the  assimilation  of 
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ethical  concepts  and  the  stimulation  of  impulses  to  right  ac- 
tion. The  details  of  the  content  of  instruction  at  any  stage 
may  be  eliminated,  leaving  only  general  impressions,  yet  the 
habits  of  thought,  largeness  of  view,  and  shaping  of  conduct 
gained  by  bringing  them  into  a  vitalizing  contact  with  the 
mind  may  so  equip  the  individual  for  the  solution  of  the  varied 
problems  of  life  that  he  will  bring  all  his  powers  into  exercise 
for  his  own  and  the  world's  good. 

There  is  no  study  within  the  grasp  of  the  youthful  mind 
which  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  forceful  teacher  may 
not  be  made  fruitful  as  a  means  of  training.  Yet  all  subjects- 
do  not  contribute  to  the  same  educational  ends,  nor  are  sub- 
jects of  the  same  class,  as,  for  example,  the  foreign  languages, 
equally  effective  as  material  of  instruction.  Since  the  educa- 
tional values  of  subjects  vary,  only  those  should  be  selected  for 
use  as  educational  instruments  at  any  period  of  training  which 
will  yield  the  largest  results  in  return  for  the  expenditure  of 
time  and  effort.  In  this  selection,  moreover,  there  must  be 
kept  in  view  not  only  the  age  and  degree  of  maturity 
of  the  pupil,  but  also  the  existence  of  differences  in  aptitude 
and  aims.  Nevertheless,  in  the  regions  nearest  the  upper 
and  lower  limits  of  our  educational  system  there  is  slight  dis- 
agreement regarding  the  choice  of  studies.  No  one  will  dis- 
pute the  importance  of  arithmetic  for  the  child,  or  of  anatomy 
for  the  student  of  medicine;  the  only  question  is,  how  shall 
these  subjects  be  taught,  and  how  much  time  shall  be  devoted 
to  them?  Tho  there  are  differences  of  detail,  broadly  speak- 
ing the  studies  both  of  the  primary  school  and  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  are  prescribed,  with  only  a  minimum  of  choice 
allowed  to  the  individual  student;  but  in  the  middle  ground 
between  the  two  extremes  we  find  a  great  diversity  of  views 
and  practise,  affecting  the  selection  of  studies  in  the  period  in 
which  the  schooling  of  students  who  do  not  go  to  college 
comes  to  an  end,  and  in  which,  in  the  case  of  those  who  go 
further,  the  transition  is  made  from  general  to  special  or  pro- 
fessional studies. 

In  this  country  the  break  between  the  primary  and  the  sec- 
ondary school,  and  that  between  the  secondary  school  and  the 
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university  or  culicgc,  arc  in  some  respects  unfortunately 
placed.  Tho  the  values  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  educational  in- 
struments are  in  a  degree  affected  by  the  age  of  the  pupil  when 
these  subjects  are  brought  before  him,  as  well  as  by  the  choice 
of  other  subjects  pursued  at  the  same  time,  we  cannot  here 
enter  into  a  fuller  analysis  of  the  general  situation  and  weigh 
in  detail  the  considerations  which  should  determine  the  selec- 
tion of  studies  at  each  stage  of  the  student's  progress,  or  the 
limits  within  which  his  choice  should  be  restricted;  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  a  single  statement.  In  the  light  of  the 
teachings  both  of  a  sound  psychology  and  of  experience,  view- 
ing the  four  years  of  the  secondary  school  and  the  first  three 
years  of  the  college  course  as  an  educational  whole,  we  are 
warranted  in  asserting  that  no  system  of  liberal  education  can 
l)e  considered  adequate  which  does  not  in  this  period  bring 
ever}'  normal  mind  into  contact  4vith  science  studies,  as  devel- 
oping power  for  the  interpretation  of  nature;  mathematics,  as 
training  in  the  handling  of  fundamental  products  of  conscious- 
ness and  in  abstract  reasoning;  historical  and  economic  sub- 
jects, as  furnishing  a  background  for  the  interpretation  of 
social  phenomena,  as  contributing  to  the  understanding  of 
man  as  a  unit  of  aggregate  life;  elementary  philosophy,  as 
conducing  to  the  student's  control  of  his  mental  powers  and  re- 
sources; foreign  languages,  as  yielding  at  the  same  time  dis- 
cipline and  enrichment  of  the  mind,  as  exercising  the  imagina- 
tion, cultivating  esthetic  appreciation,  clarifying  moral  ideals, 
and  developing  power  of  expression ;  and  finally  the  study  of 
English,  both  language  and  literature,  first  as  a  means  of  ad- 
justing the  English-speaking  student  to  his  environment  by 
making  him  master  of  a  priceless  heritage,  then  as  a  training 
in  the  use  of  that  instrument  by  which  more  than  any  other  his 
influence  in  the  world  will  be  exerted. 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  fallacy  upon 
•which  rests  the  popular  view  that  he  is  well  educated  who  can 
5peak  several  languages,  and  that  the  educational  value  of  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language  resides  chiefly  in  oral  mastery. 
^\*ere  this  belief  well  founded,  the  head  waiters  of  the  New 
'VN'illard  Hotel  in  Washington  and  of  the  Quirinale  in  Rome 
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would  belong  in  the  class  of  highly  educated  men,  and  chil- 
dren of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  who  can  speak  three  languages 
(an  accomplishment  not  uncommon  in  the  homes  of  the  higher 
classes  in  Europe)  would  be  thought  of  as  completing  rather 
than  as  entering  upon  the  more  important  period  of  their  edu- 
cation.    In  a  paper  before  the  Chicago  Literary  Club  David 
Swing  once  said,  in  substance,  ''You  may  name  a  yellow  dog 
in  half  a  dozen  languages,  and  you  will  have  only  the  same 
yellow  dog,  after  all."     When  the  body  of  the  child  is  grow- 
ing rapidly  the  cells  of  the  brain  which  store  up  impressions 
of  words  are,  it  is  believed,  easily  built  up,  hence  the  study 
of  foreign  languages  should  be  commenced  early  and  their 
vocabularies  recorded  in  brain  structure;  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  mental  development  the  retentiveness  of  memory  by 
which  the  same  concept  may  be  reproduced  in  different  forms 
of  speech  is  less  significant  than  the  ability  to  correlate  dif- 
ferent concepts  in  a  single  language  with  an  accurate  com- 
mand of  distinctions  of  meaning  and  connotations.     While 
we  may  concede  not  only  a  practical  but  also  a  disciplinary 
value  in  the  acquiring  of  a  language  other  than  our  own  in' 
such  a  way  as  to  speak  it,  the  fruitfulness  of  foreign  lan- 
guage study  arises  from  more  fundamental  considerations;  we- 
must  take  into-  account  not  merely  the  forms  and  relations  of 
words  as  written  or  spoken  but  also  the  literary  masterpieces 
with  which  the  mind  is  brought  into  contact  thru  the  processes 
of  exposition  and  translation,  and  the  conditions  of  culture  re- 
vealed by  the  intensive  study  of  the  language  thru  selected 
portions  of  the  literature.     Specifically,  Latin  and  Greek  be- 
come effective  as  educational  instruments  in  at  least  sevenj 
different  ways : 

By  training  in  the  essentials  of  scientific  method:  observa- 
tion, comparison,  generalization; 

By  making  our  own  language  intelligible  and  developing; 
the  power  of  expression; 

By  bringing  the  mind  into  contact  with  literature  in  ele- 
mental forms; 

By  giving  insight  into  a  basic  civilization; 

By  cultivating  the  constructive  imagination; 
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Uy  clantying  moral  iUcaU,  anil  stimulating  to  right  con- 
duct ; 
By  furnishing  means  of  recreation. 


For  men  in  all  walks  of  life  the  powers  of  observation,  by 
which  we  observe  things  not  in  masses  but  accurately,  in  de- 
tail; comparison,  by  which  we  group  things  and  characteris- 
tics that  are  similar,  perceiving  likenesses  and  differences  be- 
tween classes;  and  generalization,  by  which  we  formulate  in 
a  comprehensive  and  exact  statement  the  products  of  observa- 
tion and  comparison,  by  which  we  interpret  our  findings  in 
their  relations  and  set  them  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
them  plain  to  others,  are  fundamental  for  the  doing  of  the 
day's  work  effectively.  The  field  of  operations  may  be  that  of 
the  housemaid,  the  mechanic,  the  clerk,  the  fanner,  the  manu- 
facturer, the  banker,  the  physician,  the  engineer  or  the  expert 
in  any  field :  success  or  failure  will  depend  in  a  like  degree  upon 
no  other  qualities  or  powers  of  mind  or  training,  and  upon  no 
other  does  the  educational  process  as  a  whole  lay  more  stress 
in  the  endeavor  to  develop  a  trained  out  of  an  untrained  mind. 
Men  of  extraordinary  gifts  may  dispense  with  ordinar)'  train- 
ing and  yet  achieve  noteworthy  results;  but  for  all  except  an 
infinitesimal  minority  education,  as  contributing  the  essentials 
of  a  working  method,  becomes  the  more  important  the  hiq^her 
the  sphere  of  labor. 

As  an  instrument  of  training  in  the  essentials  of  a  working 
method  no  modern  language  and  no  science  is  the  equal  of 
Latin,  either  in  the  number  and  variety  of  mental  processes 
which  may  be  stimulated  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  ef- 
fort, or  in  the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  the  results  of  those 
processes  may  be  checked  up,  errors  of  obser\'ation  or  infer- 
ence detected,  and  corrections  made.  Latin  has  the  further 
advantage  over  science  that  it  is  a  more  effectual  means  of  fix- 
ing the  attention.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  analyze  a  Latin 
sentence  in  order  to  show  how  tbe  differences  in  the  forms  and 
relations  of  words  in  the  simplest  exercises  require  for  their 
master}'  concentration  as  an  indispensable  condition ;  then,  ex- 
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actness  of  observation,  accuracy  of  discrimination,  and  care- 
fulness in  drawing  conclusions,  the  shortcomings  of  which  are 
obvious  the  moment  that  a  phrase  or  sentence  is  translated 
from  Latin  into  English  or  from  English  into  Latin/  Princi- 
pals of  schools  remark  that  the  discipline  and  spirit  of  a  school 
are  better  in  which  the  majority  of  the  pupils  are  studying 
Latin.  The  reason  is  that  no  other  study,  excepting  Greek,  so 
well  serves  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  boyish  mind  under  con- 
trol, of  helping  to  gain  self-mastery. 

What  has  been  said  of  Latin  may  be  said  also  of  Greek; 
but  there  is  this  difference,  that  in  the  study  of  Greek  the  use 
•of  an  alphabet  unlike  our  own  and  of  accents  makes  further 
demands  upon  the  powers  of  observation,  while  the  refine- 
ments of  meaning,  particularly  in  the  use  of  certain  forms  of 
the  verb,  require  on  the  whole  a  subtler  analysis  than  in  the 
study  of  Latin.  More  than  one  well-trained  man  dates  his 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  accuracy  in  all  things  from 
his  teacher's  correcting  of  his  accents  in  elementary  Greek 
'  exercises. 

Eminent  investigators  and  teachers  of  science  the  world 
•over  recognize  the  value  of  the  classics  as  preparing  students 
in  the  best  way  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  their  specialties. 
:Says  Dean  Vaughan:  "William  Harvey,  whose  keenness  and 
accuracy  of  observation  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  after  many  years  devoted  to  the  classics  gave 
five  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  his  fitness  was  proved  by  his 
work."'  Professor  Ramsay"  reports  a  conversation  with  the 
■distinguished  chemist  Baur  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Hohe 
Techniche  Schule  in  Vienna: 

I  questioned  him  as  to  the  relative  capacities  of  students  coming  to  his 
•classes  from  the  classical  Gymnasien,  and  the  Real-Schulen  respectively. 
I  presumed  that  his  best  chemical  students  came  to  him  from  the  Real- 
Schulen.  "  Not  at  all,"  he  replied  ;  "all  my  best  students  come  from  the 
Gymnasien.  The  students  from  the  Real-Schulen  do  best  at  first;  but 
after  three  months'  v^ork  here,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  left  behind  by  those 

'  The  point  was  well  illustrated  by  Prof essor  Wenley  in  a  paper  on  "  The  nature 
of  culture  studies,"  published  in  the  School  reviezv,  vol.  13  (1905),  p.  441-457. 
'  School  review,  vol.  14  (1906),  p.  391. 
^  Efficiency  in  education.     (Glasgow,  1902),  p.  21. 
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"  I  understand  that  students  in  the  ReaUSchulen  arr  specially  instructed 
in  chemistry."  •*  Yes."  he  replied  ;  "  but  the  students  from  the  Gymnasien 
have  the  best  trained  minds.  Give  me  a  student  who  has  been  taught  hit 
Latin  grammar,  and  I  will  answer  for  his  chemistry." 

Professor  Sadler,  who  holds  a  chair  of  marine  engineering, 
speaking  of  tlie  best  prei>aration  for  the  student  who  purposes 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  engineering,  says : 

An  analytic,  in  preference  to  a  philosophic  mind  is  the  type  that  should 
be  cultivated.  In  order  to  be  successful^  the  student  should  have  formed 
(he  habit  of  coordination  and  exactness  in  his  earlier  years  of  study. 
While  it  may  be  the  opinion  of  many  that  the  introduction  of  some  ele- 
mentary form  of  science  may  accomplish  this  result,  I  venture  to  suggest 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  studies  of  this  nature  will  have  an  effect  diametric 
cally  opposite,  and  lead  toward  vagueness  rather  than  concretcness.  .  .  . 
As  a  means  of  inculcating  ideas  of  exactness  the  study  of  the  humanities  is 
facile  princeps.  The  niceties  of  translation,  the  importance  of  gender, 
number,  and  case,  the  proper  use  of  the  moods  and  tenses,  and  the  de- 
mands of  the  relative  clause,  compel  the  mind  toward  a  certain  de6niteness 
which  is  lacking  in  many  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  early  stages  of  edu- 
cation. The  most  simple  translation,  or  even  the  study  of  the  grammar  of 
these  subjects,  demands  a  directness  of  attention  and  a  consideration  of 
detail  which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  a  student  whose  work 
in  the  future  will  lead  him  into  subjects  where  generalization  is  impossible. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  accumulate  evidence  on  a  point  on 
which  testimony  is  so  abundant  and  convincing.  Xor  is  it 
necessary  in  this  connection  to  discuss  the  value  of  formal 
discipline  from  the  psychological  point  of  view ;  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  data  furnished  by  psychological  investigations  in 
recent  years  is  as  yet  too  uncertain. 

There  is  further  the  practical  consideration,  of  weight  espe- 
cially in  this  country  in  which  we  are  trying  the  experiment  of 
furnishing  secondary  education  on  a  colossal  scale  at  public 
expense,  that  a  good  teacher  having  a  class  provided  with 
Latin  books  costing  a  couple  of  dollars  for  each  student  will 
in  a  year  secure  better  results  in  the  training  of  young  pupils 
in  the  essentials  of  a  sound  working  method  than  an  equally 
good  science  teacher  will  accomplish  in  a  much  longer  time 
with  the  help  of  a  laboratory  costly  of  construction,  equipment, 
and  maintenance.  The  sciences  are  just  as  essential  to  liberal 
education  as  are  the  languages,  ancient  or  modem ;  but  in  the 
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fundamentals  of  training  they  are  not,  and  under  present 
methods  of  instruction  can  not  hope  to  become,  an  equivalent 
substitute  for  Latin  and  Greek. 

II 

The  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  contributes  to  the  student's 
command  of  English  thru  the  enlargement  of  his  vocabulary, 
and  the  enrichment  of  it  in  synonyms  expressing  the  finer 
shades  of  meaning;  thru  his  acquaintance  with  the  original  or 
underlying  meanings  of  w^ords,  thru  his  familiarity  with  the 
principles  of  word  formation,  and  thru  the  insight  into  the 
structure  of  the  English  language  afforded  by  a  mastery  of 
the  Latin. 

The  indebtedness  of  our  current  idiom  to  Latin,  and  of  our 
technical  vocabularies  to  Latin  and  Greek,  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge.  The  large  proportion  of  words  of  classical 
origin  on  every  page  of  English  text  is  apparent  at  a  glance, 
and  the  borrowed  elements  are  of  precisely  the  kind  that  a  com- 
plex and  highly  differentiated  culture  requires  for  the  expres- 
sion of  its  manifold  activities,  being  rich  in  abstract  and  char- 
acterizing terms,  in  refinements,  and  in  phases  of  condition  and 
action.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  upon  the  profit 
of  Latin  grammar  as  revealing  English  grammar  to  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking student,  partly  because  it  shows  in  a  clear  light 
those  fundamental  relations  which  in  our  mother-tongue  are 
obscured  by  the  loss  of  inflections,  partly  because  the  terms  of 
our  formal  grammar  are  borrowed  from  the  Latin,  and  are 
understood  in  their  full  significance  only  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  the  language  for  the  analysis  of  which  they  were  pri- 
marily devised.  Whatever  contributes  to  the  student's  grasp 
of  the  essential  elements  of  vocabulary  and  structure  adds  to 
his  power  over  language  as  an  instrument  of  thought,  and  so 
to  his  effectiveness  as  a  doer  of  the  day's  work. 

This  consideration  ought  to  be  made  all  the  more  prominent 
at  the  present  time  because  for  several  decades  there  has  been 
among  us  a  disposition  to  magnify  content  to  the  disregard  if 
not  to  the  disparagement  of  form,  to  emphasize  the  accumula- 
tion of  facts  without  attaching  sufficient  importance  to  the 
power  of  exact  expression,  especially  in  the  case  of  studies  pre- 
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l»aratory  to  professional  courses.  Professor  Gardiner  S.  Wil- 
anis,  speaking  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  department  of 
civil,  hydraulic,  and  sanitary  engineering,  declares  that  "  There 
is  nothing  in  which  engineers  today  are  so  lacking  as  in  the 
iibihty  to  express  their  thoughts."  He  illustrates  the  point 
•y  remarking,  in  regard  to  a  senior  class  of  engineers,  that  95 
l>er  cent,  of  those  who  have  not  had  a  classical  training  will  fail 
to  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  words  affect  and 
.  tJectf  '*and  yet  the  difference  is  quite  essential,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially essential  for  an  engineer."  I  have  heard  a  professor  of 
physics  lament  the  inability  of  a  class  of  university  students 
without  a  knowledge  of  Latin  to  comprehend  so  simple  a 
term  as  aqueous]  and  Professor  Sadler,  whom  I  have  already 
quoted,  testifies :  "It  is  an  everyday  experience  that  the  origin 
of  most  lawsuits  in  engineering,  especially  in  cases  of  inter- 
pretation of  a  specification,  or  in  patent  suits,  may  be  traceable 
directly  to  some  idea  loosely  or  inadequately  expressed."  Both 
Professor  Williams  and  Professor  Sadler  urge  the  study  of 
the  classics  by  the  prospective  engineer.* 

The  opinion  of  Dr.  Charles  B.  G.  de  Nancrede  is  of  weight 
because  of  his  eminence  not  only  as  a  surgeon  but  also  as  a  pro- 
fessor of  surgery,  with  an  experience  of  nearly  four  decades 
in  giving  instruction.  He  finds  the  Greekless  students  of  the 
present  time  not  so  well  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  study  of 
medicine  as  were  those  who  in  former  years  came  up  thru  the 
classical  course.     He  says: 

It  is  surely  breaking  one  of  the  first  rules  of  pedagogy  to  try  to  convey 
information  concerning  abstruse  subjects  to  those  who  have  never  heard 
anything  resembling  these  new  ideas,  in  a  technical  language  that  they 
can  not  understand— in  an  unknown  tongue  as  it  were.  This  is  just  what 
we  do,  and.  .  .  .  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  dead  languages  proves  a  serious 
hindrance  to  teaching  medicine,  because  we  compel  the  student  to  learn  a 
language  composed  of  terms  which  to  him  arc  meaningless  but  with  which 
he  is  to  acquire  knowledge  of  entirely  new  subjects,  subjects  to  which  he 
should  devote  all  his  energies.  This  is  bad  enough  ;  but  what  is  still  worse 
is.  that  those  who  have  never  studied  Latin  or  Greek  very  rarely  take  the 
trouble  to  consult  the  dictionary  to  ascertain  the  meanings  of  scientific 
terms.  They  may  ask  their  neighbor  what  one  means,  when  he  probably 
knows  less  than  they  :  and  so  they  go  thru  their  medical  curriculum,  and 

*  Sthocl  rn-ietv,  vol.  14  fiqo6).  p.  400-41I. 
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thru  life,  not  understanding,  or  actually  misunderstanding  what  certain 
terms  mean.  I  find,  when  I  am  examining  students,  that  they  often  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  technical  terms  they  are  employing.  In  giving 
the  history  of  a  case  they  will  use  terms  that  convey  a  meaning  opposite  to 
the  one  which  is  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

The  medical  student  well  prepared  in  Greek  and  Latin  finds 
it  rarely  necessary  to  turn  to  a  dictionary.  To  him  the  tech- 
nical terms  of  his  specialty  are  self-interpreting  and  luminous, 
an  advantage  of  incalculable  moment  for  his  progress;  and  he 
will  be  able  to  coin  new  terms  intelligently  and  accurately  as 
the  development  of  fields  of  investigation  may  require.  The 
importance  of  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek 
words  for  the  student  of  law  and  of  theology  is  too  obvious  to 
require  mention. 

The  use  of  Greek  and  Latin  terms  in  scientific  nomenclature 
is  not,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  due  to  either  conservatism  or 
aflFectation.  Only  a  language  no  longer  spoken  is  suitable  for 
use  in  technical  terminology,  because  the  words  of  a  living 
language  are  sure  to  develop  differences  of  meaning,  with  re- 
sulting ambiguity;  protection  against  error,  not  to  speak  of 
the  convenience  of  the  scientist,  can  be  assured  only  by  an  ex- 
act and  unvarying  correspondence  between  symbol  and  con- 
cept. The  practical  bearing  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  Tlie  druggists'  circular: 

Suppose  the  writer  should  fall  sick  and  his  physician  should  decide  that 
the  one  thing  needful  to  save  his  life  was  Gera7iittm  robertianum.  If 
there  were  a  law  preventing  the  doctor  from  prescribing  in  Latin  he  would 
have  to  choose  one  of  the  upward  of  a  dozen  English  names  for  this  drug. 
Suppose  he  chose  V  redshanks  "  anci  so  wrote  the  word  in  his  prescription. 
When  the  druggist  went  to  prepare  the  medicine  he  would  find  that  •'  red- 
shanks "  was  the  English  name  of  at  least  four  entirely  different  plants, 
namely,  the  one  already  mentioned,  Polygonum  amphibium.  Polygonum 
persicaria,  and  Rumex  acetosa.  ...  As  with  redshanks  so  with  hun- 
dreds of  other  drugs.  Aaron's  beard  may  be  Cotinus  cotznus,  Cymbalaria 
cymbalaria,  or  Saxifraga  sar7nentosa.  Of  snakeroots  there  are  number- 
less kinds. 

Quite  apart  from  the  value  of  Latin  or  Greek  as  illuminat- 
ing the  technical  vocabularies  of  the  professions,  no  other 
study  is  so  fruitful  in  conducing  to  the  command  of  all  the 
resources  of  expression,  a  quality  never  more  required  of  an 
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educated  leadership  than  now.  The  late  Senator  Hoar  was  a 
close  observer  of  men  and  things;  out  of  a  long  and  varied 
experience  in  public  life,  speaking  of  the  highest  types  of  char- 
acter and  personality,  he  declared; 

I  have  a  very  deep-seated  and  strong  conviction  that  one  powerful  influ- 
ence in  forming  such  a  character,  in  the  matter  of  taste,  of  mental  vigor,  of 
the  capacity  for  public  speaking  and  for  writing,  in  the  power  of  conveying 
with  clearness  and  force  and  persuasive  power,  without  any  loss  in  the 
transmission,  the  thought  that  is  in  the  speaker  or  writer  to  the  mind  of  the 
people,  is  to  study  and  translate  what  are  called  the  classics,  the  great 
latin  and  Greek  authors.  I  think  this  not  only  an  important  but  an  esscn- 
ti.il  instrumentality.  ...  Of  one  thing  I  feel  very  confident.  That  is, 
that  the  men  whom  I  have  known  at  the  Bar,  in  public  life  and  in  the 
pulpit,  who  have  been  good  Latin  or  Greek  scholars,  and  who  have  kept  up 
the  love  and  study  of  cither  language  thru  life,  especially  those  who  have 
been  lovers  of  Greek,  have  shown  great  superiority  in  the  matter  of  effective 
public  speaking. 

Ill 

That  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  English  literature 
should  be  among  the  resultant  products  of  a  liberal  training 
will  be  denied  by  no  one;  and  it  is  among  the  incidental  ad- 
vantages of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  that  these  contribute 
more  richly  than  the  modern  languages  to  a  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  our  literary  masterpieces.  European  literature 
began  beside  the  -^gean  and  the  Tiber.  Strive  as  we  may  to 
free  ourselves  from  the  spell  of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Plato, 
of  Horace,  and  Cicero,  and  Livy,  we  must  hark  back  to  them 
and  own  their  sway,  for  their  thoughts  and  imagery  are  in  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  national  expression.  They  set  forth 
universal  truths  of  human  nature  and  experience  in  primary 
forms,  as  Euclid  exprest  once  for  all  the  elementary  propo- 
sitions of  geometry.  No  secondhand  or  guidebook  knowl- 
edge can  give  the  reader  of  English  literature  the  feeling  for 
reference  and  allusion  which  those  of  our  writers  had  who 
were  saturated  with  the  classics,  and  which  we  must  have  if  wc 
would  appreciate  them  fully. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  student  who  docs  not 

read  many  authors  or  works  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  reads  them 

laboriously,  gains  from  his  study  no  literary  element;  for  as  he 

I)clls  out  a  Vergilian  picture  word  by  word,  or  with  toil  un- 
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locks  a  truism  of  the  Archias  or  De  senectute,  he  is  trained  not 
only  in  the  perception  of  universal  beauty  and  truth,  but  also 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  artistic  construction.  There 
is  no  page  of  a  great  master  which  does  not  yield  to  intensive 
study  something  more  than  a  knowledge  of  words  and  con- 
structions, something  that  will  exert  an  influence,  even  if  un- 
perceived,  toward  the  ideal  in  thought  and  expression.  And  to 
him  who  reads  with  ease  and  pleasure  the  reward  will  be  pro- 
portionally greater. 

True  as  this  is  of  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  for  all  who 
as  liberally  educated  men  wish  to  read  English  masterpieces 
with  full  understanding,  with  how  much  greater  force  does  it 
apply  to  those  who  purpose  to  make  the  interpretation  of  Eng- 
lish literature  their  life  work.  It  is  a  wretched  and,  unfortu- 
nately, a  not  uncommon  sight,  to  see  a  man  without  a  classical 
training  attempt  to  teach  English  in  school  or  college,  not 
reahzing  his  own  limitations  or  perceiving  the  chief  reason 
why  he  lacks  that  vitalizing  and  visualizing  power  to  recreate 
for  his  students  the  environment  of  a  masterpiece  so  that  they 
too  shall  see  the  visions  and  dream  the  dreams  of  the  seer. 
Such  a  teacher  will  run  into  stormy  water  in  interpreting 
Chaucer  and  Spenser,  make  shipwreck  in  Mihon,  and  plunge 
to  Davy  Jones's  locker  in  Keats  and  Browning.    * 

IV 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  age  which  has 
adopted  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  a  general  working  form- 
ula, which  has  laid  down  as  a  cardinal  principle  the  interpreta- 
tion of  what  is  by  what  has  been,  should  in  the  same  breath 
as  it  were  have  prest  the  claims  of  the  newer  learning  so  far 
as  to  seem,  at  times,  to  have  left  no  room  for  Greek  and  Latin. 
How  can  a  man,  either  as  citizen  leader  or  as  investigator, 
with  insight,  grasp,  and  sureness  of  touch  deal  with  the  com- 
plex social  phenomena  of  the  modern  world  without  a  first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  earlier  stages  of  the  culture  movement 
of  which  the  present  is  only  a  later  phase  ?  Does  one  doubt 
the  close  inter-relation  of  modern  European  or  Anglo-Saxon 
with  Greek  and  Roman,  or  more  properly  Greco-Roman,  civili- 
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zation?  The  chanting  of  Latin  ceaselessly  follows  the  sun 
around  tlie  whole  earth.  No  grocer's  clerk  in  England  or 
Australia  makes  an  entry  of  account  under  the  current  symbols 
i  s.  d  (for  libra,  solidum,  denarius)  without  thereby  t>earing 
witness  to  the  abiding  influence  of  Rome  not  as  a  schoolmaster 
but  as  an  organizer  and  administrator.  There  is  no  American 
country  school  so  humble  that  it  does  not  testify,  by  providing 
Greek  "  leisure  "(  (T^oAi;  )  for  the  learning  of  Roman  "  let- 
t(  alike  to  the  essential  oneness  of  the  culture  of  ancient 
Orccce  and  Rome  and  to  its  dominance  in  the  modern  world. 
Not  inappropriately,  from  either  the  cultural  or  the  historical 
point  of  view,  does  our  American  dollar  sign  present  in  its  two 
upright  bars  (according  to  the  more  prolwble  explanation)  a 
symbol  of  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 

We  may  attribute  the  fullest  weight  to  the  influence  of  the 
Teutonic  and  Semitic  elements  in  our  civilization — the  power 
of  the  Bible  over  modern  life  has  been  incalculable;  yet  our 
philosophy  and  our  arts  began  in  Greece,  and  if  an  American 
student  wishes  to  prepare  himself  in  the  best  way  to  practise 
law  in  Louisiana  or  the  new  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  he  must  make  the  basis  of  his  study  not  Blackstone 
but  Gains  and  Justinian.  The  number  and  mode  of  designa- 
tion of  the  woodlands  in  the  Doomsday  Book  evidence  not 
less  the  primitiveness  of  the  overmastered  than  the  Latinizing 
character  of  the  overmastering  culture;  but  from  before  the 
days  of  Norman  William  until  now  the  stream  of  native  devel- 
opment has  been  receiving  tributaries  from  the  Roman  source. 
As  our  language  is  rich  in  words  of  Greek  and  Roman  origin, 
so  the  thoughts,  practises,  and  ideals  of  daily  life,  when  this 
rises  above  the  bare  necessities,  reveal  to  the  scrutinizing 
glance  abundant  elements  that  are  part  and  parcel  of  an  in- 
heritance from  classical  antiquity.  From  one  point  of  view 
classical  antiquity  itself  is  relatively  modern;  there  is  a  readier 
sympathy,  a  closer  affinity  between  an  Englishman  or  Ameri- 
can ami  a  cultivated  pagan  of  Athens  or  Rome  than  is  possible 
between  Anglo-Sa.xon  and  Oriental  stock. 

The  genius  may  be  able  from  secondary  sources  so  to  recon- 
struct classical  antiquity  that  he  will  apprehend  its  inner  being 
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and  may  safely  start  out  from  it  in  the  investigation  of  any 
phase  of  medieval  or  modern  development;  but  for  common 
men  there  is  no  royal  road,  there  is  no  safe  approach  except 
thru  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin.  We  are  already  begin- 
ning to  reap  the  fruits  of  *'  specialization  "  in  fields  of  humane 
study  without  a  foundation  in  the  humanities.  In  conse- 
quence we  see  men  who  are  *'  specialists  "  in  philosophy  floun- 
dering in  modern  problems  because  they  have  no  solid  footing 
in  Plato  and  Aristotle;  young  historical  scholars  who  will  com- 
pile the  annals  of  a  county  with  infinite  painstaking  but  whose 
horizon  is  so  narrow  that  their  attempts  at  a  synthesis  of  move- 
ments appear  grotesque;  and  economists  and  sociologists  who 
are  "  blown  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  "  because  they 
did  not  have  an  exacting  drill  in  analytic  reasoning  before  they 
undertook  to  trace  out  the  elusive  phenomena  of  human  rela- 
tions. I  have  come  to  have  an  increasing  distrust  of  the  con- 
clusions of  men  laboring  in  these  fields  whose  collegiate  and 
university  work  consisted  largely  of  lecture  courses  without 
a  strong  admixture  of  mathematics,  physics,  Latin,  and  Greek; 
for  much  listening  to  lecture  courses,  the  compiling  of  '*  re- 
ports "  from  secondary  sources,  and  "  cramming  "  for  quizzes 
and  examinations  will  often  beget  a  facile  fluency  in  summa- 
rizing that  with  the  undiscriminating  may  pass  for  sound 
learning.  Of  all  men  the  interpreters  of  social  phenomena, 
whether  from  the  historical  or  the  contemporary  point  of  view, 
whether  in  governmental  and  institutional,  or  in  domestic  and 
private  relations,  can  least  afford  to  dispense  with  the  training 
or  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin. 


Since  the  civilized  nations  of  Europe  participate  in  a  com- 
mon culture  movement,  the  corresponding  words  of  the  mod- 
em languages  met  with  in  the  literatures  have  the  same  con- 
notations, with  comparatively  slight  differences  of  association 
and  suggestion.  In  New  York,  Berlin,  and  Madrid  gentle- 
men invited  out  for  dinner  put  on  a  habit  of  the  same  style; 
and  literature  is  language  in  evening  dress.  Tugend  is  a  fair 
equivalent  of  "  virtue  " ;  and  as  the  American  child  who  has 
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sc€n  our  soldiers  march  and  drill  will  at  once,  from  the  similar- 
ity of  equipment,  recognize  as  soldiers,  French,  German,  Ital- 
ian, or  Spanish  infantry  or  cavalry  shown  to  him  in  pictures,  so 
without  other  mental  effort  than  that  of  memory  the  boy  will 
associate  with  soldat,  soldaio^  soldado  substantially  the  same 
groups  of  attributes  as  with  '*  soldier.'* 

But  not  so  with  I^tin  and  Greek.  The  group  of  meanings 
under  tnrtus  in  the  Latin  dictionary,  for  example,  makes  it  im- 
possible for  the  young  student  to  proceed  on  the  assumption 
that  virtus  and  "virtue"  are  equivalent;  he  cannot  translate 
tlie  word  as  he  finds  it  in  different  connections  without  at  least 
(h'mly  realizing  an  ethical  point  of  view  unlike  that  of  our  day. 
Long  before  he  reaches  Caesar  and  Xenophon  he  will  have  had 
to  make  for  himself  a  new  picture  of  a  soldier,  with  a  differ- 
ent mode  of  dress,  with  a  pike  or  a  spear,  with  a  bow  and  ar- 
row or  sling,  instead  of  rifle,  bayonet  and  carbine.  When  he 
begins  to  read  descriptions  of  battles  and  sieges  and  finds  the 
soldier  in  action,  he  is  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  translation 
to  visualize  for  himself  military  engines  of  a  different  type 
from  those  with  which  he  is  familiar  from  common  knowledge, 
to  follow  military  operations  unlike  those  of  modem  times 
because  directed  without  spyglasses  and  carried  on  without 
powder  and  ball;  the  better  the  teaching  the  more  detailed  and 
clear  will  be  the  picture  both  of  the  units  of  the  military  move- 
ment and  of  the  movement  itself,  made  up  of  elements  pre- 
viously unfamiliar  but  now  plainly  seen  and  brought  together 
in  combination. 

As  with  the  vocabulary  of  the  art  of  war,  which  in  this  con- 
nection is  especially  valuable  on  account  of  its  concreteness,  so 
with  the  vocabularies  in  which  are  recorded  the  concepts  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  other  fields  of  action  and  thought. 
Feebly  at  first,  but  with  greater  distinctness  and  firmer  grasp 
as  he  proceeds,  the  boy  gradually  gains  from  his  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  not  merely  a  power  of  analysis  and  generalization 
from  given  data  but  a  power  of  larger  svTithesis,  which  will  en- 
able him  to  bring  into  new  combinations  the  products  of  a  dis- 
ciplined imagination. 

The  goal  of  classical  scholarship  is  the  ideal  reconstruction 
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of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  The  further  the  student  ad- 
vances and  the  more  real  the  ancient  Hfe  becomes  to  him,  the 
more  flexible  and  alert  will  be  his  constructive  imagination. 
No  other  result  of  classical  study  is  more  important.  The 
man  who  has  gained  the  power  to  picture  accurately  the  scenes 
of  ancient  Athens  and  Rome  will  find  it  possible  to  combine  in 
imagination  the  elements  of  a  business  situation  in  such  a  way 
as  to  seize  opportunities  and  outflank  his  untrained  competi- 
tors, or  as  a  lawyer  will  supply  convincingly  the  missing  link 
of  evidence,  or  as  a  physician  will  build  up  a  correct  diagnosis 
in  a  case  in  which  the  doctor  who  knows  only  the  facts  of 
medicine  will  see  merely  obscure  and  unrelated  symptoms. 
And  no  educational  process  is  more  broadening,  more  liberaliz- 
ing, than  the  establishing  of  a  point  of  view  upon  a  plane  of 
culture  remote  from  our  own,  from  which  the  student  sees  with 
a  certain  perspective  the  problems  and  achievements  of  our 
time,  realizing  at  least  the  need  of  caution  in  estimating  the 
true  worth  of  that  which  looms  large  upon  today's  horizon. 

.VI 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  study  of  the  sciences  of  nature 
begets  honesty  and  regard  for  truth.  Nature  will  have  no 
sham;  and  the  student  who  learns  her  ways  cannot  fail  to  be 
strengthened  in  the  qualities  of  sincerity  and  truthfulness. 
Honesty,  however,  is  a  negative  virtue,  and  truth  is  only  the 
beginning  of  wisdom.  Can  we  not  press  the  sciences  into  serv- 
ice further  as  vehicles  of  ethical  instruction?  No,  for  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed :  the  forces  of  nature  are  devoid  of  moral 
discrimination.  As  the  rain  falls  alike  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just, so  flood,  tornado,  and  earthquake  are  no  respecters  of  per- 
sons; fire  consumes  the  church  as  readily  as  the  brothel,  only 
the  church  is  more  liable  to  be  struck  by  lightning  because 
of  its  spire  or  bell  tower.  We  turn  to  the  realm  of  organic 
nature,  only  to  be  told  that  in  the  wild  state  an  animal  rarely 
dies  a  natural  death,  and  that  living  creatures  are  arrayed  in 
•  two  classes,  the  hunting  and  the  hunted.  The  perpetuation 
and  improvement  of  types  thru  the  lavish  expenditure  of  the 
lives  of  individuals,  and  the  conditions  formulated  in  the  law 
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of  the  sunival  of  the  fittest,  are  ahke  repugnant  as  a  basis  for 
a  code  of  conchict ;  we  must  look  to  the  anthropological  scicn  r 
to  furnish  a  foundation  for  either  theoretical  or  practical  ctln 

The  value  of  the  study  of  literature,  and  particularly  of  the 
<  I  reek  and  Roman  classics,  in  contributing  to  the  upbuilding  of 
character  lies  in  the  clarifying  of  ethical  distinctions  thru  the 
analysis  of  concepts,  characters,  and  situations,  and  in  inspira- 
tion to  right  conduct  thru  contact  with  the  highest  ideals.  A 
knowledge  of  the  words  by  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  des- 
ignated **  right  "  and  *'  wrong,"  the  virtues  and  the  vices,  gives 
the  student  a  new  point  of  view  for  the  judgment  of  actions 
and  stimulates  reflection  on  standards  of  conduct  in  larger  re- 
lations. In  ancient  literature,  free  from  the  obfuscation  of 
modem  theories,  we  see  the  cardinal  virtues  limned  in  clear 
outline :  love  of  country,  loyalty  to  kin,  devotion  to  duty,  jus- 
tice, reverence;  and  over  against  these,  great  vices — in  laying 
the  foundations  of  correct  moral  judgment,  a  knowledge  of  sin 
and  its  consequences  is  only  less  important  than  a  knowledge 
of  virtues.  With  what  eagerness  does  a  well-taught  class  fol- 
low the  deeds  and  analyze  the  actions  of  .tneas!  They 
may  now  and  then  err  in  interpreting  his  conduct,  because  of 
an  incomplete  understanding  of  the  Roman  point  of  view ;  yet 
the  process  of  subjecting  to  critical  examination  the  motives 
of  a  character  of  heroic  stature  on  a  plane  of  action  remote 
from  modem  conditions  and  prejudices  is  an  ethical  discipline 
of  no  mean  value.  The  study  of  the  masteq^ieces  of  the  mod- 
cm  foreign  literatures  is  ordinarily  less  intensive  than  that  of 
the  ancient,  and  even  when  it  is  intensive,  the  character  ty|K?s 
in  most  cases  leave  a  less  powerful  impress  on  the  youthful 
mind;  they  are  too  much  like  the  men  and  women  that  one  sees 
every  day. 

With  the  good  and  the  true  tlie  beautnui  i>  inseparably  asso- 
^i.ited;  and  the  fruitfulness  of  humanistic  study  as  contrib- 
uting to  the  development  of  the  higher  nature  was  never  bet- 
ter exprest  than  in  a  recent  volume  by  the  distinguished  geolo- 
trist.  Sir  Archibald  Geikie : ' 

A  training  in  science  and  scientific  methods,  admirable  as  it  is  in  so  many 
'    lys.  fails  to  supply  those  humanizing  influences  which  the  older  learning 

*  Landscop*  in  kuUry  (1905).  p.  a86. 
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can  so  well  impart.  For  the  moral  stimulus  that  comes  from  an  associa- 
tion with  all  that  is  noblest  and  best  in  the  literatures  of  the  past,  for  the 
culture  and  taste  that  spring  from  prolonged  contact  with  the  highest 
models  of  literary  expression,  for  the  widening  of  our  sympathies  and  the 
vivifying  of  our  imagination  by  the  study  of  history  and  philosophy,  the 
teaching  of  science  has  no  proper  equivalents. 

VII 

No  previous  age  has  equaled  the  present  in  the  magnitude  of 
its  undertakings;  and  in  no  age  has  the  nervous  strain  upon 
the  men  directing  the  world's  work  been  so  great.  Statistics 
would  probably  show  that  the  mortality  among  leading  men 
in  their  prime  in  our  American  cities  is  greater  than  in  most 
European  cities  and  greater  than  it  was  anywhere  in  the  world, 
among  the  same  class,  prior  to  the  extensive  application  of 
steam  and  electricity  to  the  purposes  of  transportation  and 
communication. 

The  narrower  the  education  of  a  man  is,  the  less  margin 
does  it  allow  for  the  development  of  those  interests  to  which, 
when  worn  with  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  he  may  turn 
for  recreation.  In  another  generation  the  world  will  have  ad- 
justed itself  better  to  the  enormous  expansion  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  extending  over  the  whole  earth  the  ramifications  of  in- 
fluence centered  in  a  single  brain;  meanwhile,  no  aspect  of  the 
early  and  extreme  ''  specialization  "  of  the  present  time  is  more 
unfortunate  than  this,  that  by  allowing  a  man  in  the  educa- 
tional period  to  confine  his  interests  and  activities  in  a  narrow 
groove  it  deprives  him  of  that  familiarity  with  the  larger  as- 
pects of  culture  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  relaxa- 
tion and  a  tonic.  No  studies  lay  a  broader  and  surer  founda- 
tion than  do  Greek  and  Latin  for  the  appreciation  of  the  things 
of  the  spirit  in  all  forms  of  manifestation,  whether  in  sub- 
stance, as  in  the  fine  arts,  or  in  less  material  media  of  expres- 
sion. Linguistic  details,  like  the  formulae  of  mathematics  or 
chemistry,  may  become  obscured  with  the  passing  of  the  years; 
but  the  impress  of  a  well-ordered  course  of  classical  study  will 
remain,  making  life  not  only  more  fruitful  and  effective,  but 
more  refined  and  more  open  to  the  influences  which  make  liv- 
ing worth  while. 

Francis  W.  Kelsey 

University  of  Michigan 


VII 
HIE   COMPENSATION   OF    COLLEGE   TEACHERS* 

Compensation  is  twofold, — wages  from  the  public  served, 
esteem,  by  the  public  served.  The  compensation  of  college 
teachers  is  both  ways  inadequate.  They  see  this  clearly 
enough;  one  day  the  public  too  will, — when  it  sees  it  is  not 
getting  its  money's  worth.  Inadequate  compensation — I  do 
not  say  inadequate  salaries  merely — means,  in  the  long  run, 
inadequate  men.  There  may  be  always  some  who  teach  for 
the  love  of  it;  some  financially  independent  of  salary;  but  the 
greater  number,  if  at  once  underpaid  and  underesteemed,  will 
all  too  likely  be  timid  mediocrities,  cajoled  into  the  job  by 
scholarships  and  fellowships,  cajoled  out  of  it  by  pensions. 
Such  a  faculty,  incapable  of  self-government,  will  indeed  need 
the  Big  Stick  held  over  it.  There  indeed,  as  President  An- 
drews says  of  existing  faculties  (Educ.xtional  Review, 
March,  1906), — **  only  a  military  authority  can  produce  uni- 
form procedure," — and  their  uniform  would  most  appropri- 
ately be  a  livery.  There  the  course  of  the  devoted  few  must 
be  an  '*  obstacle  race,"  and  the  attitude  of  the  financially  inde- 
pendent few  will  be  either  a  politic  condescension  or  a  disdain- 
ful aloofness. 

There  are  those  telling  the  public  that  this  cheapening  of  the 
profession  and  of  the  professor  is  a  fact  accomplished.  Their 
language  is  more—or  less — polite.  I  quote :  **  With  rare 
exceptions,  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  America  have 
been  silenced  or  enlisted  in  the  ser\'ice  of  wealth  "(T.  E.  Will, 
Arena,  September,  1901 ).  I  quote  again :  Trustees, "  in  the  main 
financiers."  **  have  come  to  regard  the  faculties  as  mere  hired 
employees"    (W-.   C.   Lawton.   Educational   Review,   No- 

'  A  paper'read  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  AtsocUtion  of  Colleges  aod 
Preparatory ] Schools  !of  the  MiJaie  Slates  and  Maryland  at  PhiladelphU,  Pa., 
November  30.  1906. 
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vember,  1906).  I  quote  again:  ''The  American  professor 
lacks  not  only  independence  of  income,  but  also  of  heart"  (26.). 
These  are  samples  of  the  less  polite  language  of  our  critics. 
Somewhat  more  subtly  phrased  is  this  allegation, — ''  There  is 
ground  for  maintaining  that  the  methods  of  the  business  cor- 
poration and  the  political  machine  have  been  somewhat  wan- 
tonly applied  to  educational  administration  in  this  country  '^ 
(J.  M.  Cattell,  Independent,  December,  1905)  ;  or  this, — 
''Facilitation  of  administration  measures  and  some  practical 
executive  efficiency  [in  professors]  is  more  apt  to  meet  with 
tangible  rewards  than  are  more  academic  talents  "  ( J.  Jastrow,. 
Science,  April  13,  1906).  But  I  will  not  multiply  quotations. 
I  have  read  some  twenty  articles  of  recent  date,  of  which  the 
common  tliesis  is  "commercialism"  of  college  administration 
and  consequent  ''degradation"  of  the  college  professor. 
The  writers  of  these  articles  are  themselves  college  professors 
and  college  presidents.  If  they  speak  truth,  no  wonder  Presi- 
dent Thwing  sighs  over  "  a  calling  which  has,  in  recent  years,"^ 
he  declares,  "been  in  peril  of  failing  to  summon  the  worthiest " 
{North  American  review,  November,  1905). 

Perhaps  their  picture  of  Darkest  Academe  is  a  caricature : 
controversy  tends  to  caricature.  But  a  caricature  exagger- 
ates, not  invents.  I  do  not  think  it  quite  "  A  fair  question  "^ 
which,  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Educational  Review 
(September,  1 906), asks  which  college  it  is  that  is  thus  "  com- 
mercialized "  and  where  the  professors  are  so  "  degraded." 
Just  or  not,  the  arraignment  is  not  of  a  college,  but  of  a  col- 
lege system.  Evidence — if  evidence  there  be — must  lie  in  a  bill 
of  particulars,  offensively  personal  particulars.  Undoubtedly, 
there  is  a  tone  of  mystery  among  our  critics — tho,  heaven 
knows,  not  in  all ! — an  air  of  "  I  could  tell  a  tale  an  I  would !  " 
Do  we  college  folk  want  public  tale-telling  on  one  another? 
Must  we  brandish  the  muck-rake,  too?  If  we  need  house- 
cleaning,  why  not  apply  Bunyan's  really  pertinent  parable  of 
laying  the  dust  before  sweeping  it  ?  Let  us  do  this  dust-laying 
in  our  own  faculty-rooms,  behind  closed  doors  and  windows, 
lest  we  make  our  unmitigated  dust  so  abundantly  to  fly  about 
that  the   Christian  public  will  almost  therewith  be  choked. 
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And  liuu  uuulvl  be  hardly  ilie  way  to  *' summon  tlic  worth- 
ir^^t  "  into  our  calling. 

And,  as  I  said  at  first,  public  esteem  is  a  part,  the  more  pre- 

us  part  of  our  compensation.  Very  particularly  may  the 
;  fr-Nor  exclaim  with  the  i)oet, — "  He  who  steals  my  purse, 
.M(  1  >  trash  "  fnn.l  miL^hty  little  of  that!) ;  "but  he  who  steals  my 
good  name  Aell,  as  a  class,  we  set  much  by  a  good 

name.  And  uur  social  '*  good  name  *'  is  precious  as  well  as  our 
moral  "  good  name,"  esi)ecially  to  our  wives.  "  A  professor's 
wife"  has  recently  told  {Imicpcndcniy  November  30,  1905) 
how  she  brings  up  her  professor  and  four  children  in  a  Middlc- 
Westem  town  on  $1100  a  year.  Her  mood,  in  the  main,  is 
one  of  half-humorous  deprecation  of  the  struggle;  she  is  not 
unhappy;  but  once  she  grows  bitter.  **  With  all  this  strain- 
ing to  live  comes  a  wish  from  the  president  and  trustees  of  the 
college  that  we  mingle  more  in  town  society;  that  it  will  be 
a  good  advertisement  for  the  college  to  be  well  represented 
everywhere.  Who  can  afford  the  evening  dress  to  go?  Or 
the  e\'ening's  sewing  left  undone?  Who  can  return  invita- 
tions? Who  has  the  strength — ^and  this  at  the  highest  pre- 
mium— who  has  the  strength  to  spare?  Not  one  of  the  wives 
of  the  trustees  who  desire  this  has  ever  called  on  a  professor's 
wife,  much  less  done  anything  to  bring  the  college  people  into 
her  circle  of  acquaintances.  We  meet  them  at  college  recep- 
tions: they  always  express  their  interest  in  the  college,  and  that 
i-  all.  Where  is  the  fly — rather  the  wasp— in  that  woman's 
ointment  ?  When  she  says, — "  Our  tastes  and  education  make 
us  companions  of  the  refined  in  easy  circumstances,  but  our  in- 
comes are  those  of  mechanics," — is  it  being  paid  like  mechan- 
i*^  r  being  treated  by  richer  women  like  a  mechanic's  wife, 
that  makes  her  wince? 

**  She  ought  to  rise  above  such  pettine>  .  i  low  easy  is 
*  ought  " — for  others!  Besides,  for  the  poor  professor's  wife 
there  is  the  galling  sense  that  the  tnistee's  wife  is  not  wholly 
unjust,  wholly  snobbish.  Is  there  not  a  natural  "great  di- 
vide '*  between  opportunity  and  lack  of  opportunity? 

And  the  same  **  divide  "  threatens  between  the  drudge-wife 
and  her  own  husband.     She  shares  his  lack  of  compensation; 
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does  she  share  his  compensation  of  the  intellectual  life?  She 
began  his  equal,  his  intellectual  confidante.  She  may  continue 
so;  but  all  is  against  her:  by  the  very  nature  of  her  and  his 
comrnon,  yet  how  diverse,  lot,  the  horizon  of  his  mind  broad- 
ens, while  that  of  hers  is  by  petty  drudgeries  narrowed  and 
confined.  Search  your  own  hearts;  is  not  the  last  state  of 
that  woman,  intellectually,  worse  than  her  first? 

Yet  I  am  not  pleading  so  much  for  her  as  for  the  profession 
into  which  she  has  married.  The  drudge- wife  may  develop 
into  the  saint,  rejoicing  in  her  very  worldly  limitations.  But 
the  saint  is  not  yet  a  staple :  most  of  us  would  "  rather  see,  than 
be,  one."  The  college  wives  I  happen  to  know  are  not  talking 
*'  saintly  "  about  compensations;  they  are  talking  mad.  Were 
they  really  mechanics'  wives,  their  men  would  be  on  strike. 
As  it  is,  they  are  only — many  of  them — ^boycotting  the  pro- 
fession.' I  know  painfully  few  professors'  wives  who  want  to 
see  their  daughters  professors'  wives,  or  their  sons  professors. 

Our  abler  young  men  do  not  seem  to  be  in  need  of  much  dis- 
suasion. Perhaps  they  do  not  care  to  yoke  their  wives,  won  or 
to  be  won,  to  such  a  plow  in  such  a  furrow.  Anyhow,  many 
people  are  saying,  privately  and  in  print,  that  our  young  law- 
yers, doctors,  journalists,  business  men  are  stronger  men,  have 
more  red  blood  and  more  gray  matter,  than  our  young  college 
teachers.  The  comparison  is  difficult  as  well  as  odious;  I  hope 
it  is  wrong;  but  the  opinion  is  too  current  to  be  negligible. 
And  if  true,  then  is  our  circle  vicious  indeed.  Worse  recruits 
must  make  present  conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  worse; 
and  worse  conditions  must  draw  still  worse  recruits. 

Miss  E.  H.  Pope  in  the  Educational  Review  (January, 
1906)  finds  in  the  hard  conditions  of  the  college  instructor  the 
deterrent.  I  doubt  it ;  and  I  dwell  on  my  doubt,  since  your  sec- 
retary suggested  my  discussing  especially  the  salary-question 
as  affecting  the  younger  men.  Well,  to  me  the  younger  col- 
lege teacher,  the  instructor,  seems  at  present  better  off,  rela- 
tively and  absolutely,  than  the  professor.  I  recognize  that  his 
training  is  costly, — more  costly  than  in  any  other  of  the 
learned  professions.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  review  (Jan- 
uary, 1903)  has  computed  the  total  number  of  years  spent  in 
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educational  preparation  beyond  the  secondary  school  for 
clergymen  as  3.19,  physicians  4.09,  lawyers  2.95,  college  pro- 
fessors 5.36.  Perhaps,  the  young  college  teacher  finds  more 
assistance  in  scholarships  and  fellowships,  readier  means  of 
adding  to  his  income  by  tutoring  and  the  like.  At  any  rate, 
once  a  position  is  obtained,  he  is  better  paid  than  the  young  par- 
son, and  in  an  immediately  safer  harbor  than  the  briefless  law- 
(1  I  the  doctor  without  patients.  The  instructor's  patients 
come  with  the  job;  his  income,  such  as  it  is,  is  assured;  in  some 
places,  he  gets  good  rooms  on  the  virtual  sinecure  of  proctor- 
ing,  and  cheap,  good  board  at  the  university  commons.  He 
has  to  work  hard;  but  his  medical  and  legal  friends  are  work- 
ing pretty  hard,  too, — to  get  work.  He  has  his  long  summer 
vacation,  and  his  several  winter  holidays.  Of  course,  he 
works  during  a  considerable  part  of  these,  but  not  so  contin- 
uously as  most  young  men,  even  many  well-to-do  ones.  And 
he  can  change  his  work,  which  they  can't.  If  the  instructor 
would  progress  he  must  travel,  and  Miss  Pope's  figures  show 
clearly  that  he  can  not  possibly  afford  to  travel.  But  he  does 
travel.  Frankly,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  he  does;  but  he 
does.  He  is,  for  his  years,  the  most  widely  traveled  member 
of  the  community.  Even  graduate  students,  squeezing  along 
on  scholarships  and  a  little  outside  work,  find  a  way.  One  such 
came  to  me  only  the  other  day  with  a  dolorous  tale  of  probably 
having  to  give  up  his  degree  for  lack  of  funds.  After  some 
talk  and  figuring  between  us,  he  cheered  up  and  said  he 
guessed  he  could  make  it  out  some  way,  and  in  that  case,  he 
added  quite  casually,  "  I  guess,  too,  I'll  run  over  to  Germany 
this  summer."  He  was  in  Gemiany  all  last  summer.  Can  the 
professor  achieve  the  impossible  this  way?  "  The  professor." 
remarks  Bliss  Perry  (Scribiier's  magazine,  Octol)er,  1897), 
**  sees  light-hearted  tutors  sail  for  Europe  every  summer,  but 
as  for  himself  he  decides  annually  that  it  will  be  wiser  to  wait 
just  one  year  more." 

The  instructor  is  not  burdened  by  responsibility.  Not  to 
speak  of  outside  responsibilities,  he  has  little  or  none  in  the 
way  of  administration.  President  Andrews  is  so  imprest 
with  the  blessedness  of  this  administrative  irresponsibility,  that 
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he  urges  it  upon  professors  also.  ''  If  American  faculties," 
he  says  (Educational  Review,  March,  1906),  ''are  ever  to 
compete  with  the  best  German  ones  in  amount  and  quality  of 
literary  output,  they  must,  like  earnest  saints,  lay  aside  every 
weight," — meaning,  weight  of  administration.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  *'  The  best  German  "  faculties  bear  the  whole  weight, 
apart  from  the  budget,  of  their  university  administration,  and 
besides — to  judge  from  what  Professor  Brandl  recently  told 
me — attend  to  all  manner  of  clerical  details  down  to  having 
books  bound  for  the  university  library,  President  Andrews 
might  better  have  dropt  his  Germans,  and  stuck  to  his  saints. 
But  the  instructor  is  in  that  state  of  immune  blessedness.  He 
has  found,  like  Wolsey,  the  blessedness  of  being  little.  And 
he  has  another  blessedness  still,  the  best  of  all, — Youth. 

If  he  marries?  Ah,  well;  then  may  he  indeed  cry  out  with 
Portia. — ''  Scant  this  excess,  I  feel  too  much  that  blessing!  " 
But  is  he  for  the  time  being  less  able  to  support  a  wife  than  are 
his  age-fellows  in  other  professions?  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact 
that,  as  a  rule,  he  marries  before  they  do.  An  income  assured, 
tho  small;  a  stay-at-home  habit  of  life;  a  less  absorbing,  and 
consoling,  contact  with  men;  perhaps  2/ something  tempera- 
mental— a  something  of  the  Parsifal  maybe,  of  a  sweet  sim- 
plicity or  "  pure  fool-"ishness — spurs  young  Academicus  to 
rush  in  where  young  Practicus  fears  to  tread. 

No;  not  the  near  future,  but  the  far  future  of  the  academic 
profession  it  is,  I  think,  that  daunts  able  young  men.  ''  The 
young  man's  thoughts  are  long,  long  thoughts."  His  imagi- 
nation looks  not  to  the  threshold,  but  to  the  throne, — or  more 
prosaically,  to  the  professorial  chair.  He  does  not,  the  right 
sort  of  him  does  not,  covet  an  ''  easy  chair,"  such  as  Cam- 
bridge fellows  used  to  lounge  in,  in  Gray's  time.  I  doubt  if  his 
imagination  warms  at  that  ultimate  ''  invalid's  chair  "  in  which, 
a  pensioned  supernumerary,  he  may  look  to  doze  away  his  de- 
clining days.  President  Pritchett,  I  must  own,  thinks  differ- 
ently. He  urges  (Educational  Review,  June,  1906)  that  the 
"  disadvantages  which  attach  to  the  calling  of  the  teacher  by 
reason  of  small  salaries  must  be  offset  by  a  removal  of  the  un- 
certainty of  provision  for  old  age  and  disabilities,  if  strong  and 
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ambitious  men  arc  to  be  drawn  in  sufficient  numbers  to  that 
profession."  He  is  at  pains  to  protest  that  the  Carnegie  pen- 
sion is  not  a  **  charity."  The  individual  professor  docs  not 
ask  for  it,  his  college  asks  for  him.  There  is  a  distinction 
there :  let  us  call  the  pension  a  **  charity-once-removcd."  I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  a  **  strong  and  ambitious  man,"  but  if  I  were, 
I  think  I  still  should  rather  enter  a  profession  where  I  might 
arrange  for  my  own  old  age  and  disabilities.  On  the  pen- 
sion basis,  the  academic  race  is  one  where  the  stakes  are  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  winner  and  those  who  **  also  ran." 
Will  that  kind  of  race  attract  the  man-who-wins?  More- 
over, it  is  questionable  how,  as  some  one  has  recently  put  it 
(G.  J.  P.,  Nation,  May  18,  1905),  how  a  pension  hereafter  is 
going  "  to  pay  the  grocer  now."  But,  we  are  told  again, 
professors  have  no  idea  of  business;  it  is  a  kindness  to  safe- 
guard them  by  trusteeing  their  incomes;  that  is  what  a  pension 
really  is.  In  some  colleges,  salaries  are  actually  discounted  to 
form  an  involuntary  insurance  fund.  The  professor,  in  other 
words,  is  put  on  the  plane  of  financial  irresponsibility  legally 
occupied,  I  believe,  by  women,  infants,  and  idiots, — with  great 
injustice  to  women.  What  an  inducement  to  '*  strong  and  am- 
bitious "  young  men !  From  this  last  viewpoint,  their  future 
chairs  suggest  those  with  long  legs  and  protecting  trays 
usually  provided  for  nurseries. 

Trustees  for  our  personal  financial  responsibility;  trustees 
for  our  collective  administrative  responsibility;  help  at  the  be- 
ginning in  scholarships  and  fellowships ;  help  at  the  end  in  pen- 
sions; in  the  middle  need  of  help, — and  our  presidents  (most 
of  whom,  professors  once,  know  the  need  but  too  well)  ap- 
pealing to  the  generous  public  for  this  help;  the  academic  ca- 
reer, then,  a  long  limp  between  two  crutches-7-will  "  strong 
and  ambitious  "  young  men  want  it? 

And  the  generous  public. — what  may  it  say  to  the  appeal  of 
our  presidents?  It  reads  in  President  Butler's  report  (1906) 
that  Columbia  professors  in  1876  were  adequately  paid;  but 
that  **  This  very  satisfactory  scale  of  compensation  for  profess- 
ors was  not,  however,  maintained  for  more  than  a  few  years." 
Then  **  began  the  rapid  e.xpansion  of  the  college  into  a  univcr- 
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sity,  and  the  resources  of  the  corporation  were  far  from  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  payment  of  this  compensation  to  the  large 
number  of  new  professors  who  were  from  time  to  time  ap- 
pointed." And  "  the  great  and  noteworthy  expansion  of  the 
University,  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  labors  of  the 
University  teachers,  has  also  been  brought  about  at  their  ex- 
pense." Well,  the  public  may  reply — I  don't,  being  one  of  the 
"new  professors"  aforesaid! — but  the  public  may  reply: 
"  You  University  teachers  have  been  expanding  beyond  your 
incomes,  you  have  been  speculating  on  a  margin ;  and  now  that 
your  stock  hasn't  gone  up  as  you  expected,  you  ask  us  to  cover 
your  margin;  w^hy?"^  We  teachers  have  our  rejoinder: 
"  We  did  not  do  the  speculating;  it  was  done  for  us.  Admin- 
istration is  not  our  job."  Might  the  American  public  retort : 
"  Then  why  don't  you,  as  Americans,  demand  back  your  pros- 
perity of  1876  on  the  principle  of  1776  ?  You  have  been  taxed 
for  what  has  happened :  shall  you  admit  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation ?  " 

This  is  very  crude  reasoning  on  the  part  of  my  supposed 
American  public.  We  wouldn't,  if  we  could,  go  back  to  the 
college  of  1876  even  for  the  salaries  of  1876.  Too  many  of 
our  own  academic  heads  would  have  to  be  cut  off,  for  one 
thing!  And  what  of  our  beautiful  buildings,  of  which,  for  all 
our  grumbling,  we  are  so  proud?  I  am  even  sometimes  dis- 
quieted by  a  doubt  whether  if  the  generous  public  were  to  give 
us  more  money,  we  should  necessarily  become  as  a  body  more 
efficient, — or  at  least  as  efficient  as  university  men  as  a  body 
ought  to  be.  Intellectual  efficiency  is  a  function  of  brain : 
wherefore  I  would  cry  with  Meredith, — "  More  brain,  O 
Lord,  more  brain ! "  The  "  strong  and  ambitious  man," 
the  man  of  brain,  is  not  appealed  to  by  any  promise  of  immu- 
nity from  responsibility,  individual  or  collective.  Strength 
courts  responsibility,  and  thrives  on  it;  and  the  responsibility 
behind  which  strength  is,  makes  good.  Hold  out  to  young  men 
something  to  fight  for, — a  big  income,  a  dignified  position, — 
and  you  will  get  the  "  strong  and  ambitious  men  " ;  hold  out  to 
young  men  a  consolation  prize  for  failure, — failure  thru  old  age 
or  disabilities, — and  you  will  attract  faint  and  timid  souls.     I 
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.111  aware  that  we  have  to  do  with  scholars,  and  that  there  is 
lliis  truth,  after  all,  in  President  Andrews's  notion,  that  schol- 
ars who  would  be  only  scholars  **  must,  like  earnest  saints,  lay 
aside  every  weight*'  But  we  have  to  do  not  with  scholars 
only.  For  the  scholar  who  is  also  a  professor  lonely  saint- 
hood, however  earnest  or  beautiful,  can  not  be  the  goal.  He 
must  educate  men  as  well  as  minds;  more  than  that,  he  must 

tape  education  itself.  Let  him  be  an  **  earnest  saint  "  by  all 
means,  but  not  a  saint  who  has  laid  aside  every  weight  of  re- 
sponsibility but  his  own  little  burden  of  scholarship. 

I  believe  that  strong  and  ambitious  young  men  would  be 
drawn  to  a  faculty  which  has  not  laid  aside,  but  resumed,  its 
just  burden  of  educational  administration, — to  a  faculty  of 
whose  discussions  it  may  not  be  said,  as  Professor  Stevenson 
. ow  says:  **  There  is  no  reason  why  faculty  discussions  should 
not  be  aimless;  decisions  carry  no  weight  except  in  matters 
wholly  insignificant  "  {Popular  science  monthly y  November, 
1906).  This  matter  of  compensation  is  not  insignificant.  It 
1  -  not  a  personal  stake  merely,  but  the  stake  of  the  profession : 
without  adequate  compensation  the  profession  dry-rots.  Is 
not  the  faculty  of  the  profession  responsible  for  that?  If  so, 
then  the  faculty  should  declare  for  compensation  first,  for  ex- 
pansion— when  we  can  afford  it.  The  faculty  should  say, — 
"  We  will  not  hold  out  our  hats  to  the  public ;  we  will  make  the 
public  pay  higher  tuition  fees.  We  are  giving  more,  and 
charging  less  than  we  used  to,  the  lower  value  of  money  re- 
membered. If  we  get  fewer  students,  we  shall  need  fewer  pro- 
fessors. Better  fewer  students  well  educated — I  do  not  mean 
highly  educated — than  more  students  ill  educated.  Better 
fewer  professors  competent  than  more  professors  incompetent. 
Our  medical  schools  are  raising  fees;  our  legal  schools  have 
few  professors;  yet  in  efficiency,  thni  adequate  compensation, 
both  outrank  our  colleges."  Finally,  the  faculty  should  say, — 
*  Efficiency  springs  from  competition ;  therefore  we  will  make 
our  highest  chairs  highly  paid  chairs,  but  hard  to  reach,  hard 
to  stay  in.  We  will  give  strong  and  ambitious  young  men  to 
know  that  there  are  room  and  sunshine  at  the  top ;  and  they  will 
feed  our  roots,  even  if  the  conditions  there  be  a  little  dark  and 
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knotty.  Fed  with  strength  at  the  roots,  our  academic  body 
will  grow  tall  and  strong." 

If  the  faculty  said  these  things,  said  anything,  with  convic- 
tion, it  could  enforce  its  convictions.  The  public  would  back 
it,  if  need  were.  Its  prerogative  in  decisions  which  concern 
itself  has  not  been  usurped,  but  abdicated. 

I  believe,  with  some  others,  that  the  question  of  compensa- 
tion waits  upon  the  resumption  of  its  abdicated  responsibility 
by  the  American  college  faculty,  the  facultas,  or  rightfully 
sovereign  power  in  the  educational  domain. 

Jefferson  B.  Fletcher 
Columbia  University 


VIII 
REVIEWS 

A  history  of  htg^her  education  in  America— By  Charlbs  F.  Thwing.  LL.  D., 
President  of  Western  Reserve  University  and  Adelbert  College.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1906.     501  p.    $3.00  net. 

Looked  at  as  a  review  of  the  history  of  college  life  in 
America,  President  Thwing's  work  presents  a  comprehensive 
and  interesting  picture  of  the  foundation  and  growth  of  many 
colleges  from  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  Mississippi,  and  of 
many  men  who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the  educational  life 
of  the  country. 

Beginning  with  Harvard  he  recounts  the  incidents  of  its 

early  days,  with  a  realism  which  should  appeal  to  every  lover 

of  colonial  history,  and  with  a  picturesqueness  which  reminds 

one    of    Oliver  Wendell    Holmes's  description  of  the  same 

period: 

"  And  who  was  on  the  catalogue, 
When  college  was  begun  ? 
Two  nephews  of  the  President, 

And  the  Professor's  son  ; 
(They  turned  a  little  Indian  by 

As  brown  as  any  bun  ;) 
Lord  !  how  the  seniors  knocked  about 
The  freshman  class  of  one." 

In  different  phraseology  President  Thwing  tells  the  same 
stor>-,  possibly  at  greater  length  than  the  circumstances  war- 
rant, as  he  makes  it  plain  that  both  Yale  and  Princeton  can 
present  stronger  claims  than  Harvard  as  a  "  mother  of  col- 
leges " ;  but  all  the  pre-j-evolutionary  colleges  are  treated  with 
much  fulness  of  detail.  The  influences  which  led  to  their 
foundation  and  the  difficulties  with  which  they  struggled  arc 
describerl,  and  anecdotes  of  college  life  are  narrated  which  go 
far  to  sustain  the  author's  assertion  that  college  students  arc 
not  a  class  but  a  race.  The  establishment  of  the  colleges  of  a 
later  period  is  similarly  described,  tho  more  briefly:  the  influ- 
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ence  exerted  by  French  opinion  and  example,  and  the  influence 
and  aid  received  from  sectarian  bodies,  from  the  states  and 
from  national  sources,  are  all  discust.  The  presentation 
as  a  whole  is  impressive  as  showing  how  early  and  how  widely 
the  college  idea  seeded  itself  in  this  country,  and  how  spontane- 
ously it  has  grown.  Very  probably  it  will  be  questioned  by 
many  graduates  as  to  whether  fairness  has  been  done  to  their 
respective  colleges,  but  it  may  be  more  seriously  doubted 
whether  the  author's  scant  mention  of  scientific  and  technical 
schools  and  his  omission  of  all  reference  to  normal  schools, 
teachers'  colleges,  and  other  like  institutions,  are  justifiable  in 
a  work  purporting  to  be  a  history  of  higher  education. 

In  its  biographical  aspect  also  the  volume  is  interesting. 
Many  of  the  men  who  have  counted  as  forces  in  the  advance- 
ment of  higher  education  are  put  before  us  with  appreciative 
and  discriminating  vividness  as  '^  great  personalities,"  but  it 
would  almost  seem  that  to  realize  the  author's  conception  of  a 
really  great  educator,  the  individual  must  satisfy  the  condition 
which  Speaker  Reed  demanded  of  a  politician  in  order  to  con- 
stitute him  a  statesman,  viz. :  that  he  should  be  dead.  There 
are  many,  however,  who  at  least  hope  that  the  Edwards,  the 
Dwights,  the  Manns,  and  the  Barnards  are  not  all  dead,  and 
who  believe  that  there  is  a  constructive  and  progressive  force 
in  the  teachers  of  today  no  less  virile  or  intelligent  than  that 
which  found  expression  a  century  or  more  ago. 

In  proportion  to  the  space  which  is  devoted  to  the  colleges  as 
institutions,  however,  education,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
is  allotted  but  a  minor  place,  and  one  looks  in  vain  for  an 
exposition  of  the  development  of  educational  theories  and  prac- 
tise. Beyond  outlining  the  curriculums  of  the  earlier  colleges 
and  giving  the  dates  when  certain  professorships  were  estab- 
lished as  the  field  of  college  instruction  gradually  expanded, 
the  author  hardly  attempts  to  trace  the  evolution  of  that  body 
of  precept  and  practise  which  we  recognize  as  higher  edu- 
tion.  For  some  reason  the  writer  appears  to  have  stopt 
short  of  that  phase  of  education  which  represents  the  highest 
intellectual  attainment  of  our  colleges  and  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  graduate  instruction  and  original  work  now  being 
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done  in  a  number  of  universities.  One  can  not  but  regret  that 
the  author  has  not  seen  fit  to  describe  the  higliest  tyfjc  of  uni- 
versity as  it  exists  today  in  this  country,  and  to  present  a  view 
(f  higher  education  in  its  latest  and  finest  aspects  with  the  par- 
oularity  and  appreciation  which  he  devotes  to  its  beginnings 
in  the  early  colonial  days. 

J.  B.  P. 

Cong^ress  of  arts  and  science;   Universal    Exposition,  St.  Lontt,  1904 — Vol. 

III.     Boston:  Houghton.  MifHin  &  Co.     $2.50  net. 

The  comprehensive  scheme  of  the  organizers  of  this  Con- 
gress was  to  cast  up  the  balance-sheet  of  human  knowledge — 
its  past  achievements,  its  present  conditions  and  relations,  and 
its  future  prospects;  to  redact  a  universal  /rw^ir/irr-encyclopc- 
<!ia  to  the  year  1904.  In  respect  to  philology  and  the  history 
of  literatures  the  undertaking  was  a  novelty.*  For  future 
generations  the  systematic  record  contemplated  must  have  been 
of  singular  interest.  The  record  as  actually  filled  out  in  this 
olume  is  of  interest ;  but  it  can  not  be  said  precisely  to  fulfil  the 
oiioinal  intention.  There  is  a  certain  tension  between  the 
pinlosophical,  encyclopedic  plan  and  the  often  particularist  per- 
formance. About  half  of  the  papers  fill  out  the  prescribed  cat- 
egories; the  rest  form  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  mono- 
graphs, such  as  ordinarily  make  up  the  proceedings  of  any 
philological  society. 

Not  rarely  the  assigned  topic  is  confest,  only  to  be  avoided. 
In  the  department  of  the  history  of  language,  under  the  cap- 
tion of  **  The  relations  of  Latin,"  we  are  enlightened  as  to  the 
influences  of  Roman  civilization  upon  the  civilization  of  later 
Europe,  and  then  given,  as  a  kind  of  bonus,  a  new  source  of 
Shakspere  in  Seneca.  Interesting  Kulttirgcschichte,  and  sug- 
i]:estive  item  of  comparative  literature;  but  what  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Latin  as  language?  Similarly,  a  paper  on  *The  rela- 
tion of  Semitics  to  religion  "  is  illuminating  as  a  study  in 
"  comparative  religion;"  but  why  here  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  history  of  language?  As  the  one  other  paper  in 
Semitics  is  concerned  with  two  special  problems,  there  is  no 

»  C/.  Meyer,  p.  237.  » 
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general  account-taking  of  Semitic  language-study  at  all. 
Again,  the  topic  of  *'  The  relations  of  German  literature  "  is 
construed  as  a  ''  methodological  question  " — possibly,  or  possi- 
bly not,  the  construction  intended;  then,  on  the  plea  that  one 
good  example  of  a  method  is  as  good  as  a  dozen,  there  follows 
a  highly  intensive  study  of  the  literary  indebtedness  of  Adal- 
bert Stifter  to  Fenimore  Cooper.  Chaniiing  comparison,  and 
delicate  compliment  to  Cooper's  countrymen;  but  is  it  a  fair 
application  of  ex  pede  Herculemf  can  we  safely  infer  anything 
at  all  concerning  the  whole  complex  of  German  literary  rela- 
tions from  the  fact  that  one  comparatively  obscure  German 
novelist — whose  name  "  an  otherwise  valuable  book  on  Ger- 
man fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century  omits  entirely  " — imi- 
tated an  early  American  novelist? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  hardly  worth  while  to  insist  upon  this 
lack  of  formal  unity  in  the  volume,  this  conflict  between  sys- 
tematic integrity  of  plan  and  idiosyncratic  fragmentariness  of 
performance,  were  it  not  that  a  deeper  reason  than  mere  idio- 
syncrasy underlies.  The  attempt  to  clothe  the  a  priori  catego- 
ries of  an  universal  division  of  knowledge  with  the  materials 
of  modern  linguistic  and  literary  scholarship  has  resulted  in  a 
misfit,  precisely  because  the  trend  and  spirit  of  that  scholarship 
is  away  from  philosophical  systematism,  logical  apriorism. 
Indeed,  the  substantive  unity  of  the  volume  lies  just  in  the  re- 
iteration of  this  gradual  emancipation  of  linguistic  and  literary 
and  esthetic  "  science  "  from  metaphysical  methods. 

Linguistic  science,  for  instance,  had  its  renaissance  from  the 
discovery  of  Sanscrit,  discarding  then,  for  the  empiricism  of 
the  Hindoo  grammarians,  for  their  matter-of-fact  word-study 
and  sound-study,  the  speculative  and  metaphysical  grammar  of 
the  Greeks.  Yet,  as  Professor  Hale  shows,  a  relapse — at  least 
for  syntax — soon  set  in  with  the  contagion  of  Kantian  meta- 
physics,— and  from  this  relapse  recovery  is  still  matter  of  hope. 

From  physical,  as  well  as  from  metaphysical,  systematism, 
there  has  been  reaction.  "  The  modern  science  of  language 
has  fairly  shaken  itself  free  again  from  the  natural  sciences  " 
(Wheeler,  p.  26).  The  psycho-automatic  notion  of 
"  speech  .  .  .  not    as    an    emanation  from  us,  not  as  an  ex- 
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pression  of  us.  but  as  something  outside  of  us,  a  sort  of  mech- 
anism with  which  we  had  t()  do;  which  was  sometimes  good, 
sometimes  bad,  but  having  largely  an  independent  life  of  its 
its  own/* — this  notion  has  gone  (Lounsbury,  p.  3).  We  have 
come  to  see  that  the  assumed  analogy  between  laws  of  linguis- 
tic or  esthetic  phenomena,  and  laws  of  physical  phenomena, 
must  fail  **  in  the  lack  of  the  means  possest  by  physical  sci- 
ence for  the  control  of  hypothesis"  (Shorey,  p.  373).  Ex- 
ploitation of  the  assumed  analogy  culminated  for  literature 
in  the  mechanical  system  of  Taine;  and  Taine's  system  has  bc- 
coine  a  byword.  Even  the  sociological  method  has  fallen  from 
i^race,  as  given  to  **  exsufflicate  and  blown  sumiise."  Imper- 
sonal •*  laws  "  and  **  forces  "  are  taboo:  initiative  in  develop- 
ment is  held  to  lie  with  the  individual ;  and  the  law  of  develop- 
ment is  held  to  lie  in  his  nature.  The  psychological  canon  be- 
comes the  preferred  canon.  **  Of  allied  sciences,  psychology 
is  now  the  favorite,  for  psychology  is  in  demand  with  each  of 
the  two  divisions  of  literary  research,"  1.  r.,  criticism  and  schol- 
arship, literary  appreciation  and  literary  history  (Gummere,  p. 
410).  "One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  language- 
study  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  the  increased  attention  paid  to  the 
psychological  factors  in  language,  and  never  has  the  relation 
between  linguistics  and  psychology  been  so  close  as  at  the  pres- 
ent moment"  (Buck,  p.  39).  Fruits  of  the  alliance  appear  in 
this  volume  in  Hale's  brilliant  polemic  against  '*  metaphysical  " 
syntax;  in  Smyth's  suggestive  inferences  from  Greek  lan- 
guage to  Greek  race-psychology;  in  Siever*s  and  Meyer's  hail- 
ing of  the  phoneticians,  with  their  union  of  psychological  and 
physiological  methods,  as  the  Fruch^^'fh'i^rfjdc  Gcscllschaft 
among  philologians. 

Application  of  the  psychological  canon  to  the  problem  of  lit- 
erary development  is  leading  back,  in  a  sense,  to  the  Aristote- 
lian principle  of  **  imitation  "  as  all-explaining.  "  The  only 
law  of  literar)'  development  that  has  any  prospect  of  general 
recognition  is  the  law  of  fashion — in  the  words  imitation,  cul- 
mination, e.xaggeration.  satiety,  reaction  "  (Shorey.  p.  375)- 
Bninetiere's  fomiula  appears  to  differ  only  in  the  use.  by  way 
of  analogy  or  metaphor,  of  the  language  of  Darwinian  biology. 
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Professor  Gayley  criticises  Brunetiere's  theory  as  conceiving 
literature  as  a  self-active  organism  rather  than  as  ''  a  resultant 
medium,  both  product  and  expression  of  the  society  whence  it 
springs  "(p.  350).  He  himself  would  discard  the  biological 
analogy  for  what,  he  says,  *'  I  prefer  to  call  permutation/' 
His  objection  is  another  phase  of  reaction  against  scientific 
analogies  in  general.  As  to  the  familiar  charge  against  the 
biologists  in  criticism  that  they  simply  hypostatize  literature,  a 
subjective  medium, — it  does  not  appear  altogether  certain  that 
the  charge  may  not  be  confest  and  avoided.  In  the  last  analysis 
literary  development  is  reducible  to  an  idea  developing  in  the 
concrete  individual  mind;  and  that  ideas  do  develop  after  the 
fashion  of  self-active  organisms  rather  than  are  developed  like 
dead,  mechanical  counters,  is  the  teaching  of  the  newer  psy- 
chology as  opposed  to  Locke.  As  to  Professor  Gayley's 
theory  of  ^'  permutation,"  comment  must  wait  upon  under- 
standing. Some  day,  doubtless,  Professor  Gayley  will  explain 
what  he  means  by  the  term.  Meanwhile,  the  primum  mobile 
of  creation  and  growth  is  acceptedly  "  imitation,"  reflex  or  re- 
flective or  both  together,  producing  departures  from  the  norm 
by  accident  or  design  or  both.  The  scholar's  business  thus  be- 
comes the  tracing,  backwards  or  forwards,  of  the  imitative 
trail;  and  he  may  well  take  for  his  motto  Spenser's  taunt — 

.    .    .ne  let  him  then  admyre, 
But  yield  his  sence  to  bee  too  blunt  and  bace, 
That  no'te  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace. 

The  "  solidarity  "  of  human  accomplishment — a  notion  at 
once  the  watchword  and  "  onlie  begetter  "  of  this  Congress — 
becomes  then  in  a  sense  a  commercial  solidarity,  a  general  ex- 
change of  intellectual  products, — of  raw  materials  to  be 
worked  up  into  the  finished  article,  of  the  finished  article  to  be 
reconverted  into  other  raw  material.  The  scholar  becomes 
the  bookkeeper  of  these  transactions,  his  accounts  ranging 
from  the  daily  balance-sheet  to  a  ledger  for  the  ages. 

The  present  statement  concerns  predominantly  international 
exchanges.  Sonnenschein  (p.  177  ff.)  and  Shorey  (p.  377  ff.) 
sum  the  indebtedness  of  modern  Europe  to  Roman  culture  and 
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literature;  Hoops  (p.  416  ff.)'  sums  the  indebtedness  of 
! mulish  literature  to  Oriental  literature;  Saucr(p.  477  ff.)  and 
W  icncr  (p.  511  ff.)  credit  American  literature  with  loans  to 
<  .crman  and  Russian  literature,  respectively;  Fortier  (p.  453 
ff.)  and  Learned  (p.  507-8)  debit  American  literature  with 
borrowings  from  Romance  and  Gennan  literature,  respect- 
ively; Matthews  (p.  555-6)  remarks  on  the  **  profitable  "  na- 
ture of  "  international  borrowings  "  in  general;  Harrison  dc- 
Hects  his  lyric  flight  on  '*  literary  vitalities  "  to  sing  the  new  in- 
ternational evaluation:  **  Knowledge  of  its  essentiality  has 
given  us  Matthew  Arnold,  analyzing  the  delicate  spiritualities 
of  French  wit  and  style;  Carlyle,  Germanized  to  the  finger-tips 
in  the  deep  sea  of  Teutonic  transcendentalism,  poetry,  history; 
Ruskin,  a  cinque-cento  Italian  bom  out  of  his  time,  expressing 
111  pigment-like  English  the  radiant  thing  that  Raphael's  cher- 
ubs see;  Sainte-Beuve  thrilling  with  an  almost  orchestral  ful- 
ness of  knowledge  of  the  literatures  he  discusses;  Fitzgerald 
and  his  Persians.  Max  Miiller  and  his  multifarious  Oriental- 
ism" (p.  322)  ! 

Well  may  Gummere  (p.  410)  call  ''  comparative  literature 
a  new  and  lusty  science  " !  *  He  deplores  indeed  its  self-limita- 
tion to  the  "  trail  of  imitation,"  and  convincingly  urges  a  re- 
newed alliance  between  it  and  sociology.  Doubtless  the  psy- 
chologist might  rejoin  that  study  of  the  sociological  factors  in 
literature  is  but  tracing  a  larger  **  trail  of  imitation," — social 
habits  being  contracted  by  individual  imitation,  reflex  or  re- 
flective, no  less  than  literary  habits.  Both  literary  and  social 
habits  and  intentions  must  enter  as  factors  into  the  final  equa- 
tion; but  the  two  kinds  of  facts  may  be  studied  separately.* 

*  By  a  slip  of  the  pen  (p.  418),  Painter'*  Palace  of  pteasmre  appears  as  the  /*«#- 
tyme  of  pUasurts  title  of  the  poem  by  Hawes. 

•C/.  also  Gayley  (p.  323  ff.),  Shorey  (p.  374  ff).  Wright  (p.  395  ff).  Mlaor 
<p.  SOS  ff  ).  who  discuss  the  Wahrktit  of  the  new  method  as  Harrison  decUims  iu 
Duktung. 

^  A  false  abstraction,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  implied  in  Scho6eld*s 
thesis,  that  "students  will  be  more  helped  to  a  proper  understanding  of  what 
literature  really  is  by  examining  its  developments  in  periods  of  communal  effort  than 
in  those  marked  by  the  sway  of  great  individuals  "  (p.  S33)*  1*^^*  ^  turning  the 
tables  on  individualists  and  modernists  indeed. — if  they  accept  the  thesis.  Bat 
the  argument  is  not  quite  clear.     The  analogy  of  the  alchemist,  the  foomiatioo  of 
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The  solidarity  of  literature  appears  to  be  a  fact :  "the  concep- 
tion of  literature  as  a  unit  is  no  longer  hypothetical;  the  com- 
parison of  national  histories  has  proved  it"(Gayley,  p.  351). 
The  fact  has  its  depressing  aspects.  Each  object  of  investi- 
gation seems  to  dissolve  and  spread  into  a  mist  of  infinite  rela- 
tions. Nothing  is  itself,  but  is  always  a  function  of  something 
else.  Total  relativity  denies  effectively  the  summation  of  to- 
tals, however  small.  Professor  Kittredge's  specifications 
(p.  224)  for  a  right  English  metrics  really  quite  understate 
the  case :  ''Some  day  there  may  be  born  a  great  psychologist 
with  an  innate  feeling  for  verse.  When  he  has  exhausted  the 
subject  of  psychology,  he  may  apply  himself  to  literature,  and 
when  he  is  sufificiently  at  home  in  that  field,  he  may  perhaps 
find  time  to  become  an  expert  phonetician.  He  may  then  sol- 
ace his  declining  years  by  explaining  for  good  and  all  the  in- 
tricacies of  English  meter.  I  hardly  expect,"  Professor  Kitt- 
redge  adds,  ''  to  live  to  see  the  man.  Let  me  add,  by  the  way, 
two  more  qualifications :  he  should  be  modest,  and  a  person  of 
unusual  common  sense."  Surely,  music  should  be  added  also, 
and  physiology  and  *  ethnology  and  sociology  (no  doubt  as- 
sumed under  psychology),  and  maybe  other  things, — and  last 
of  all,  the  slippery  skill  of  a  centipede  to  keep  the  many  limbs 
of  his  understanding  moving  altogether! 

Certain  it  is  that,  while  such  counsels  of  perfection — were 
they  meant  seriously — would  lead  only  to  scholarly  paraly- 
sis, to  a  bootless  and  fruitless  Alexandrianism,  yet  they  empha- 
size Professor  Minor's  protest  againt  the  "  nurturing  of  pre- 
mature and  pretentious  book-making,"  especially  in  universi- 
ties. "It  is  certainly,"  he  says  (p.  503),  "neither  a  very 
healthy  nor  a  normal  condition,  when,  in  a  subject  like  ours, 
which  presupposes  years  of  wide  reading  and  deep  study,  the 
veriest  youngsters  take  the  lead,  and  write  books  involving 
such  an  astonishing  mastery  of  material  that  it  would  require 

whose  experiments  is  itself  gold  (p.  534),  does  not  altogether  serve  ;  for  the  trans- 
mutation in  his  case  is  merely  an  illusion;  whereas,  when  "a  single  man  of 
genius  can  remodel  old  material  immensely  to  the  increase  of  its  value,"  the  trans- 
mutation in  his  case  is  real.  The  author's  conclusion  that  the  raw  elements  of 
poetry  need  study  as  well  as  the  finished  product,  is  sound  enough  ;  but  why  or 
how  they  teach  us  more  what  literature  really  is,  remains  dark. 
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twice  the  years  of  the  writer  to  possess  any  real  knowledge  of 
all  the  books  cited  and  discust." 

Solidarity  of  literature  demands  solidarity  of  effort  in  liter- 
ary scholarship.  This  Congress  is  welcome  evidence  of  rc- 
s|)onse  to  such  demand,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  a  schol- 
arly collaboration  cosmopolitan  in  scope.  But  the  solidarity 
of  the  *'  shop  "  does  not  seem  to  have  been  as  yet  fully  reached 
in  the  classroom.  Chinese  tariff-walls  are  still  here  and  there 
left  standing  between  contiguous  territories  of  instruction. 
To  change  the  figure,  not  only  are  studies  kept  apart  which 
throw  side-lights  on  each  other,  such  as  linguistics  and  litera- 
ture and  psychology  and  sociology  and  history;  but  even 
branches  of  the  same  subject.  Complete  insulation  of  modem 
and  ancient  literatures  so-called,  of  the  individual  national  lit- 
eratures, leads  not  to  partial  understanding  only,  but  to  defect- 
ive understanding  as  well;  not  only  shuts  off  valuable  side- 
lights for  the  sake,  no  doubt,  of  a  more  concentrated  focus,  but 
also  discolors  the  focus  itself.  Convenience  of  administration 
may  justify  the  prevailing  principle  of  divisional  and  depart- 
mental autonomy;  but  if  the  principle  in  practise  tends — ^as  it 
certainly  seems  to  tend — to  keep  asunder  matters  that  God 
hath  joined  together,  assuredly  we  should  be,  as  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor says,  "  rather  intent  upon  the  end  of  God's  glory  than  our 
own  conveniency." 

Jfpttpr^ox  B.  Fletcher 

CtH.lMBIA    U.NIVERSriY 


The  teaching:  of  German  in  secondary  schooli— By  Elijah  W.  Bacste«- 

CoLLiNs,  .Adjunct  Professor  in  Teachers  College.  Columbia  rniver^itr.     Co- 
lumbia Univeriity  Press,  1904.     ix-f-23ap.     $1.50. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  secondary  euiication  n.i\c  there 
been  made  greater  changes  during  the  last  two  decades  than  in 
the  department  of  modem  languages.  In  many  of  the  higher 
institutions  these  languages  have  risen  to  a  position  of  full 
equality  with  the  classics  and  mathematics.  This  recognition 
naturally  reacted  upon  the  teaching  of  these  subjects,  and  the 
question  of  how  to  improve  their  instruction  has  ever  since 
been  very  prominent. 
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In  1898  the  Committee  of  Twelve  issued  its  famous  report 
formulating  its  conception  of  the  aim  of  modern  languages 
and  critically  analyzing  the  different  methods  of  instruction. 
The  result  was  a  decided  improvement  all  along  the  line.  .  A 
greater  interest  in  foreign  language  study  was  manifested 
everywhere,  standards  were  raised,  many  new  h'^oks  and  suit- 
able and  more  carefully  edited  texts  were  provided.  Since 
the  appearance  of  this  report,  however,  modern  language 
teaching,  especially  in  Germany,  has  entered  upon  a  new  stage 
of  development.  The  "  reform  movement,"  which  for  twenty 
years  or  more  had  made  new  demands,  was  at  length  officially 
recognized  there. 

In  his  book  Professor  Bagster-Collins  presents  to  us  a  care- 
ful analysis  of  the  reform  movement  on  the  basis  of  personal 
observation  and  states  his  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
its  new  methods  and  aims  can  and  ought  to  be  made  part  of 
our  own  teaching.  The  work  is  most  thoroly  and  admirably 
done.  At  no  time  and  place  is  he  dogmatic  in  his  statements. 
The  reader  never  gets  the  impression  that  the  author  wants  to 
prove  a  theory  which  is  to  be  foisted  upon  him.  He  simply 
collects  the  data  as  he  finds  them  and  presents  the  arguments 
on  both  sides,  and  his  desire  for  fairness  prevents  him,  at  times, 
even  from  stating  his  own  conclusions  and  preferences  as 
definitely  as  might  be  wisht  for  by  some  of  his  readers. 

The  book  is  divided  into  ten  chapters.  In  the  first  he  dis- 
cusses the  value  of  German  as  a  secondary  study,  pointing  out 
its  practical,  cultural,  and  formal  or  disciplinary  value.  While 
admitting  that  only  half  the  life  of  a  modern  language  is  repre- 
sented by  its  literature,  he  warns  against  overestimating  the 
educational  value  and  the  importance  of  a  speaking  ability. 
He  also  disclaims  for  the  study  of  German,  in  fact  for  all  lan- 
guage-study, a  monopoly  in  formal  training  as  not  being  in 
keeping  with  psychologic  truths.  The  "  Aim  of  a  course," 
which  in  the  next  chapter  he  concludes  depends  largely  upon 
local  or  geographical  needs  and  conditions,  is  for  us  the  read- 
ing of  the  foreign  language  and  not  so  much  the  ability  to  use 
it  conversationally.  Under  this  head  he  also  advances  strong 
and  convincing  arguments  for  modern  language  teachers  of 
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American  birth  and  education,  but  insists  upon  proper  and 
liiatc  preparation  for  their  work.     He  then  dwells  ufxin  the 
ii;.iK»rtance  of  a  good  pronunciation  and  urges  the  advisability 
of  phonetic  training,  for  at  least  teachers,  for,  he  says,  **  imi- 
tation after  all  is  the  greatest  force  in  teaching  a  good  pro- 
nunciation.'*    As  to  whether  the  method  of  teaching  German 
>  iiiids  as  suggested  by  him  is  the  best,  and  whether  the  thoro- 
ness  of  treatment  outlined  is  even  as  necessary  and  desirable 
as  he  seems  to  think,  may  be  debatable.     Satisfactory  results 
:  rr  certainly  obtained  with  much  less  formal  instruction  in  this 
action  and  at  less  expense  of  time.     In  the  fourth  chapter, 
headed  "  Work  in  speaking,"  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  con- 
versation ought  to  be  practised  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake — 
ability  to  speak  not  being  of  paramount  importance — as  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  **  Sprachgefiihl,"   or   for  putting  the 
learner's  mind  in  the  right  attitude  towards  the  language  and 
thereby  helping  him  on  to  a  more  rapid  and  appreciative  read- 
ing of  the  printed  speech.     His  hints  on  the  manner  of  doing 
this  work  and  on  the  extent  to  which  it  can  profitably  be  carried 
on  in  a  secondary  school,  are  an  especially  valuable  part  of  the 
book.     In  discussing  the  subject  of  "  Grammar  "  he  leans  to- 
ward the  traditional  treatment  according  to  the  parts  of  speech, 
but  he  emphasizes  the  enlivening  element  of  what  is  called 
"  Lebendige  Grammatik,"  i.  e,,  a  drill  in  systematic  grammar 
i  ined    with    practise    in    speaking'.     But  will  this  systematic 
treatment  with  the  chief  difficulties  of  the  language  massed  and 
grouped  together  at  the  beginning  of  the  work  yield  the  best 
results  with  pupils  of  high  school  age?     The  next  two  topics, 
**  Written  exercises  and  work  in  composition,**  together  with 
the  inductive  treatment  of  grammar  based  upon  connected 
reading,  stand  in  the  center  of  the  reformers'  program.     Pro- 
fessor Bagster-Collins,  too,  assigns  to  written  exercises  of  an 
imitative  character  a  very  important  place  and  maintains  that 
they  will  best  and  most  directly  prepare  the  way  for  free 
production,  such  as  essay  and  letter  writing,  still  he  is  not 
willing  to  discard,   as   the   refonners  demand,   the   work   in 
composition.     On  the  contrary,  he  thinks  that  this  work  has 
a  distinct  function  in  the  course.     Nor  has  he  but  words  of 
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commendation  for  the  proper  kind  of  detached  sentences. 
In  the  chapter  on  "  Reading  "  he  stands,  of  course,  firmly  on 
the  platform  of  the  reformers.  The  selections  to  be  read» 
whether  presented  as  extracts  in  readers  or  as  complete  texts, 
must  give  the  student  as  good  a  knowledge  of  the  foreign 
people  as  possible,  must  acquaint  him  with  "  Land  und  Leute." 
As  to  the  texts  recommended  and  objected  to  by  him,  perhaps 
no  two  teachers  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  His  view,  too^ 
that  poetry  ought  to  be  postponed  to  a  comparatively  late  stage 
may  not  be  shared  by  all  teachers.  An  eminent  Germanist  told 
me  a  short  time  ago  that  he  ascribed  his  love  and  appreciation 
of  German  largely  to  the  fact  that  he  was,  at  the  very  starts 
filled  with  an  abundance  of  poetry,  or  rimes  and  jingles,  as  he 
stated  it.  In  the  chapter  on  '*  Translation  "  the  author  advo- 
cates a  middle  ground  between  the  practise  of  the  extreme 
German  reformer  who  tabooes  all  translating  and  the  practise 
thus  far  chiefly  in  vogue  with  us.  Still,  regarding  his  opinion 
that  translation  might  gradually  be  dispensed  with,  I  believe  the 
teacher  in  a  high  school  who  follows  it  very  sparingly  errs  on 
the  safe  side.  Especial  stress  is  laid  by  him  on  frequent  sight 
reading  in  class  as  the  best  means  of  assisting  the  pupil  in 
studying  and  of  ascertaining  his  real  knowledge.  In  discuss- 
ing finally  the  "  Acquisition  of  a  working  vocabulary,"  the  im- 
portance to  be  attached  to  a  rational  system  of  word  building 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  is,  I  believe,  somewhat 
underestimated,  and  ought  certainly  not  to  be  deferred  to  the 
last  year.  Word  formation  can  as  well  be  taught  as  inflection 
or  government  of  verbs. 

Among  the  many  works  on  modern  language  teaching] 
enumerated  in  the  appendix  of  Mr.  Bagster-Collins's  book, 
none  will  be  of  greater  help  to  the  American  teacher  than  hisj 
own. 

C.  F.  Kayser 

Normal  College 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Great  riches— By  Ciiarlbh  \V.  Et.iur,  LL.  I)..  PretUlcni  of  H«nrard  Univer- 
sity.    New  York:  Thoman  V.  Crowell  &  Co.,  1906.     38  p.     75  cenu. 

President  Eliot's  powers  are  seen  at  their  best  in  his  occa- 
sional contributions  to  the  literature  of  moral  and  political 
philosophy.  His  clear,  simple  English  style,  the  lofty  plane  on 
which  his  thought  habitually  moves,  and  the  sense  of  dignity 
and  human  wisdom  that  distinguish  his  work,  are  all  present  in 
high  degree  in  these  occasional  essays  and  addresses. 

The  present  essay  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  treats  a 
topic  of  unmistakable  importance  and  of  large  public  interest 
!  i  a  spirit  of  sane  and  hopeful  Americanism.  By  insisting 
ujKDn  the  satisfactions  not  dependent  upon  wealth.  President 
Eliot  emphasizes  those  natural  limitations  upon  the  power  of 
wealth  that  are  not  always  clear  to  the  public  mind. 

President  Eliot  is  quite  justified  in  pointing  out  that  *'  the 
most  serious  disadvantage  under  which  very  rich  people  labor 
is  in  the  bringing-up  of  their  children."  Indeed,  the  past  quar- 
ter-century has  made  it  literally  plain  that,  as  things  now  arc, 
the  children  of  the  very  rich  in  America  have  positively  no 
chance  to  get  a  decent  education  at  all.  In  infancy  and  child- 
hood they  are  the  prey  of  family  parasites  and  the  victims  of 
the  folly  of  social  exclusiveness.  In  youth  they  are  pampered 
and  spoiled,  and  if,  by  the  aid  of  a  motor  car,  a  valet,  and  a 
pair  of  bulldogs,  they  are  able  to  live  thru  a  college  course  at 
a  fashionable  resort,  they  are  graduated  as  unfit  and  as  incom- 
petent for  the  serious  business  of  life  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
They  are  the  most  worthless  single  element  in  the  community, 
and  are  to  be  pitied  before  they  are  blamed. 

Just  here  lies  a  very  real,  tho  not  widely  recognized,  Ameri- 
can problem.  The  children  of  the  poor  and  the  children  of  the 
moderately  well-to-do,  receive  a  training  which  gives  them  a 
chance  to  rise  in  the  world  and  to  be  useful.  The  children  of 
the  very  rich  are  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  deprived  of  this 
chance,  and  so  are  condemned  to  live  forever  in  the  intellectual 
and  moral  squalor  into  which  they  are  born. 


IX 

NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  eisfhth  annual  conference  of  the  Associa- 
Association  of  °  ^  ^    .  .  .  111 

American  Univer-    tion  of  American  Universities  was  held  on 

^^^^^^  November  2^  and  24,  at  Harvard  University. 

All  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Association  were  represented 
by  delegates,  among  whom  were  the  Presidents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  (the  President  of  the  Association  for  the 
current  year),  Clark  University,  Cornell,  Harvard,  Johns 
Hopkins,  Leland  Stanford,  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Yale. 
The  President  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  was 
also  present  by  invitation.  At  the  first  session,  papers  were 
read  by  President  Hall  of  Clark  University  and  Professor  G. 
C.  Comstock  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  on  "  The  appoint- 
ment and  obligations  of  graduate  fellows."  President  Hall's ■ 
paper  was  largely  statistical.  Its  aim  was  to  show  the  nature 
and  extent  of  such  benefices  in  the  different  institutions,  their 
manner  of  award,  and  the  concurrent  obligations  which  their 
holding  entails.  There  was  found  to  be  no  consensus  of  ter- 
minology, some  institutions  using  fellowship  where  others  us( 
scholarship  to  apply  to  the  same  kind  of  benefice,  no  unanimity 
in  the  conditions  of  award,  widely  divergent  stipends,  and  stil 
more  widely  divergent  duties.  Professor  Comstock's  papei 
considered  the  varying  obligations  of  the  graduate  fellow  as*^ 
they  are  construed  by  the  difTerent  institutions  and  some  evils 
that  have  grown  up  in  the  appointment  of  fellows  under  the 
present  system.  It  is  perhaps  well,  according  to  the  writer, 
that  there  should  exist  fellowships  both  with  and  without  serv- 
ice, but  in  the  main  the  conception  of  training  men  for  service 
rather  than  for  personal  culture  is  the  worthier  and  the  more 
consonant  with  educational  ideals.  The  daily  task  if  properly 
adjusted  may  be  made  a  ballast,  rather  than  a  burden.  It  may 
be  made  to  force  upon  the  fellow  new  points  of  view  and  new 
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Illations  to  his  subject-m.itter.  The  collateral  gain  to  the 
stiulciit  is  obviously  (iei)en(ient  upon  the  character  of  the  work 
assigned  him.  Routine  work  of  an  educational  character  should 
usually  fall  so  well  within  his  competence  as  to  impose  no 
severe  burden  of  preparation  for  its  daily  discharge.  When 
the  assigned  research  duties  of  the  fellow  are  of  such  character 
as  to  dtMuand  and  test  his  previously  acquired  professional  and 
technical  knowledge  and  skill,  they  may  constitute  the  most 
valuable  part  of  his  training.  The  holder  of  a  fellowship 
should  not  be  put  in  a  purely  eleemosynary  relation  to  his  uni- 
versity, and  should  not  l)€  encouraged  to  think  of  himself  as 
ocaipying  the  position  of  one  paid  to  study.  The  writer  of 
the  paper  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  common  action  of 
the  universities,  particularly  in  the  time  of  award  of  fellow- 
ships, and  two  administrative  details  were  suggested,  namely, 
simultaneous  election  of  fellows  by  the  different  institutions, 
and  prompt  exchange  of  results.  A  series  of  resolutions  was 
subsequently  adopted  recommending  to  the  members  of  the 
Association  the  simultaneous  appointment  of  fellows  and  the 
immediate  announcement  that  such  appointments  had  been 
made. 

At  the  second  session,  the  general  subject  for  consideration, 
"  The  exemption  of  educational  institutions  from  taxation," 
had  been  assigned  to  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  and  Professor 
Thomas  W.  Page  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  President 
Eliot  presetited  as  his  contribution  a  statement  recently  made 
before  the  recess  committee  on  taxation  of  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature.  Reservations  from  taxation,  he  declared,  are  not 
bad,  burdensome,  wasteful  things,  but  on  the  contrary  they 
are  highly  profitable  and  precious  things;  and  the  question 
really  is  not  how  few  reservations  a  community  can  get  along 
with,  but  how  many  it  can  indulge  in.  The  things  which  make 
it  worth  while  to  live  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world,  arc 
precisely  the  things  which  are  not  taxed ;  the  things  exempted 
are  the  things  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  profitable  to 
the  community.  We  get  thru  the  exempted  institutions,  the 
colleges,  museums,  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  courts,  libra- 
ries, gardens,  commons,  parks,  the  joys  and  satisfactions  and 
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the  upward  tendencies  which  make  Hfe  worth  Hving.  Pro- 
fessor Page's  paper  was  a  more  general  discussion  of  the 
matter  in  its  various  bearings.  The  exemption,  he  stated,  of 
any  considerable  mass  of  property  from  the  duty  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  material  needs  of  the  State  is  frequently  opposed.  A 
small  amount  of  real  estate  or  wealth  in  other  form  used  for 
charity,  religion,  or  education,  is  willingly  exempted,  but 
prejudice  is  manifested  against  anything  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  an  inalienable  tenure.  Another  objection  is  that 
State  aid  in  any  form  should  be  accompanied  by  State  control ; 
it  is  expedient,  however,  that  some  institutions  should  be  alto- 
gether free  from  political  influence,  hence  it  is  unwise  to 
exempt  them  from  taxation.  And,  lastly,  it  is  urged  that  the 
exemption  of  revenue-producing  property,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  real  estate  belonging  to  any  institution,  works  a  hard- 
ship on  the  community  where  the  property  lies.  It  increases, 
according  to  this  point  of  view,  the  burden  of  necessary  taxa- 
tion on  the  rest  of  the  community  by  just  the  amount  that  is 
remitted  to  the  institution,  and  when  it  is  used  to  conduct  wdiat 
the  law  calls  in  some  instances  "  secular  "  business,  it  puts  at  a 
disadvantage  those  engaged  in  the  same  business  on  property 
that  is  taxed.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  show,  the  writer  con- 
tended, that  this  imagined  hardship  is  made  good  to  the  com- 
munity a  thousandfold  in  material  as  well  as  immaterial  ways 
by  the  existence  within  its  borders  of  the  institution  that  holds 
the  property.  To  advocate  a  general  exemption  law  in  this 
country  would  be  unwise.  Each  institution  seeking  relief 
should  be  considered  on  its  merits;  and  the  relief  granted 
should  be  determined,  not  so  much  by  the  amount  and  the 
immediate  use,  as  by  the  nature  and  the  location  of  the  property 
which  the  institution  holds. 

An  extra  evening  session,  not  included  in  the  printed  pro- 
gram, was  devoted  to  an  informal  discussion  of  "  The  best 
means  of  introducing  the  pension  system  into  American  institu- 
tions of  learning,"  a  subject  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  As- 
sociation because  of  the  presence  among  the  delegates  of 
representatives  not  only  of  the  beneficiaries  under  the  Carnegie 
Foundation,  but  of  church  and  state  institutions. 
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At  the  tliird  regular  session,  papers  were  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford  and  Professor  H.  B.  Hutchins 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  on  the  question,  **  Should  men 
bearing  the  same  title  in  any  institution  receive  the  same  pay?  " 
President  Jordan  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  practical 
working  out  of  the  salary  problem  demands  that  each  grade  of 
title  should  have  a  minimum  salary  pertaining  to  it,  which 
should  be  large  enough  to  insure  comfortable  living  with  due 
regard  for  the  reasonable  demands  of  cultured  taste.  Within 
each  grade  certain  allowances  of  increase  in  pay  should  be 
made  for  length  of  satisfactory  service.  Above  these  mini- 
mum salaries  there  should  be  the  power  to  advance  the  salary 
of  any  man  when  it  is  clearly  for  the  interest  of  the  efficiency  of 
university  work  to  do  so.  In  each  grade  the  authorities  should 
have  the  option  of  leaving  a  particular  teacher  undisturbed  at 
the  maximum  of  his  grade  and  time  of  service,  or  of  advancing 
him  in  recognition  of  extraordinar)'  ability  or  unusually  valu- 
able senice.  They  must  also  have  the  option  of  promoting 
or  of  passing  by  any  individual,  according  to  his  deserts  or  the 
universit>''s  needs.  In  the  lower  grades,  below  that  of  pro- 
fessor, while  the  deserving  character  of  a  member  must  be 
considered,  it  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  scope  of  the 
university  work  and  the  financial  limits  of  the  university  may 
prohibit  promotions  even  when  fairly  deserved.  Even  very 
good  men  must  often  look  abroad  for  their  promotions.  In 
the  higher  grades  it  is  assumed  that  permanency  of  position  is 
reasonably  assured,  and  this  should  guarantee  the  minimum 
salary  of  the  grade  and  time  of  service  without  any  presump- 
tion of  further  increase  unless  fairly  won  by  unusual  distinction 
and  recognition;  but  the  university  should  then  be  free  to 
recognize  such  service  freely,  both  for  the  encouragement  of 
scholarly  ambition  and  to  be  able  to  retain  its  strongest  men. 
Professor  Hutchins's  paper  considered  the  subject  of  a  general 
discrimination  in  salaries  on  the  basis  of  merit,  from  its  ethical, 
legal,  and  administrative  points  of  view.  The  writer  of  the 
paper  stated  as  his  belief  that  the  general  adoption  of  a  scheme 
of  discrimination,  even  if  practicable,  would  not  be  a  wise 
exercise  of  authority,  as  it  would  encourage  a  wrong  attitude 
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in  the  teacher  toward  his  work.  It  ought  not  to  be  made  possi- 
ble for  a  university  career  to  attract  simply  because  of  pecuni- 
ary opportunities.  It  would  not  be  a  wise  policy  to  place 
university  service  upon  a  competitive  money  basis,  as  it  would 
tend  to  supplant  the  higher  motives  of  duty  and  devotion  to 
the  cause,  that  should  characterize  the  life  and  work  of  the 
teacher  and  scholar,  with  the  sordid  ambition  that  has  largely 
commercialized  at  least  one  of  the  learned  professions. 

The  Cambridge  meeting  was  more  largely  attended  than  has 
at  times  been  the  case,  and  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
suggestive  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  The  informal 
discussion  which  followed  the  papers  was  more  than  usually  a. 
free  interchange  of  opinion,  which  is  not  only  not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Association,  but  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  its  existence. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  are- 
Cornell  University,  President ;  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Vice  President;  Columbia  University,  Secretary;  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  University  of  Michigan  as^ 
additional  members  of  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  Social-Education  Club  of  Boston  must 
StLf  Cong?e^s"s  ^^^^  ^^^^P  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the 
Congress  it  planned;  and  New  England  is  tO' 
be  congratulated  that  a  movement  of  such  vital  national  im- 
portance as  this  received  its  first  adequate  recognition  in  classic 
Boston.  The  Athens  of  America  thus  shows  that,  in  spite  of" 
loving  glances  back  at  the  rich  culture  of  old  Europe,  she  is  a 
true  link  between  East  and  West,  old  and  new,  when  she  thus, 
welcomes  fresh  blades  sprouting  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  New 
World. 

But  high  credit  is  also  due  to  the  two  dozen  or  more  societies; 
which  cooperated  to  bring  the  project  to  fruition.  It  was  an 
object  lesson  in  "  group-work,"  or  social-education  on  a  big 
scale,  and  this  hearty  comradeship  infected  every  member  of 
the  audience  and  revealed  to  the  discerning  the  secret  of  the 
resultant  success.  For  "  group-work  "  was  the  most  signif- 
icant, as  well  as  original,  idea  in  the  program.     Briefly  it 
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means  helping  children  to  educate  themselves  by  letting  them 
«..>).(  rate  with  kindred  souls  in  pursuit  of  wisdom  and  jxiwer. 
^ucll  i^^roup-work  is  familiar  to  athletes;  it  is  the  basis  of  all  rec- 
reation. "  I  can  not  play  alone,"  said  the  boy  in  T\\c  first  grief. 
The  boy  of  the  future  will  say :  **  I  can  not  zvork  alone."  Isola- 
tion kills,  or  at  least  weakens.  At  present  schools  foster  com- 
petition and  breed  selfishness.  In  the  future  they  must  give 
more  room  for  affectionate  cooperation.  The  starvation  of 
love  breeds  lust,  and  the  worship  of  the  almighty  dollar  is  ever 
allied  with  the  worship  of  the  harlot.  Individualism  means 
free  will.  It  is  indispensable.  But  the  universe  reveals 
thruout  a  duality;  not  will  alone  but  love;  not  only  the  vis 
viva  or  vis  incrticc  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  but  also  their  mutual 
gravitation.  The  Kosmos  results  from  the  balance  between 
these  two  mighty  forces.  The  puzzle  of  life  comes  from  the 
need  to  balance  them.  Medievalism  did  balance  them  in  a 
way.  Emperor  and  Pope  were  Pa  and  Ma  of  Europe.  There 
were  family  squabbles,  but,  in  the  main,  these  were  concealed 
from  the  children  of  that  age.  With  the  Reformation  the 
balance  was  upset.  Freedom  of  conscience  implied  free  will, 
and  this  ended  often  in  self  will.  Regard  for  tradition,  the 
corporate  will,  was  weakened.  Society  disintegrated  into 
colliding  atoms.  Dalton  conceived  the  atomic  theory  in 
chemistry  and  Darwin  the  gospel  of  ascent  thru  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  economist  took  up  the  cry,  and  Lmisscz  faire 
and  competition  became  the  war  cry  of  politicians  and  the 
Giristian  Church  itself  split  into  a  thousand  sects,  each  with  a 
patent  prescription  for  salvation. 

Competition  was  further  strengthened  by  the  finding  of  new- 
continents,  unexampled  mineral  treasures,  inviting  and  requir- 
ing the  peculiar  powers  of  the  male.  Steam  and  electricity 
inii*i!.'icd  these  powers  beyond  all  dreams,  and  the  resultant 
I'l  ;;icss  and  prosperity  darkened  the  understanding  and  con- 
cealed the  concomitant  ills.  Mankind  came  to  believe  sincerely 
the  Gospel  of  Darwin,  forgetting  that  absorption  in  study  of 
the  lower  creation  had  blinded  him  to  the  poesy  of  life  and 
made  him  see  chiefly  colliding  organisms  and  fail  to  see  the 
love  which  had  evolved  the  mammal.     The  g^pel  of  sal\*ation 
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by  strife  was  received  with  rapture  by  the  selfish  classes  already 
wedded  to  the  practise  of  social  atomism.  But  the  woman  in 
man,  crushed  when  Mother  Church  fell,  was  bound  to  have 
her  turn.  Slowly  the  evils  of  excessive  competition  forced 
men  to  listen  to  the  heart.  The  degradation  of  the  many 
for  the  culture  of  the  few  threatened  the  stability  of  empires, 
nay,  the  continued  existence  of  civilization  itself.  The  rich 
were  miserly,  the  poor  generous,  competition  had  favored  the 
selfish  at  the  expense  of  the  affectionate.  Darwin's  gospel 
seemed  destined  to  reestablish  the  kingdom  of  the  lowest 
invertebrates  by  whose  unsocial  habits  his  gospel  had  been 
suggested. 

In  vain  the  venerable  but  effete  guardians  of  older  tradition, 
the  official  representatives  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,  mumbled 
their  magic  incantations  and  reexplained  their  inexplicable 
formulas :  a  new  world  (nay,  each  new  generation)  will,  and 
must,  turn  from  even  the  holiest  night-lights  of  an  expiring 
€ult  with  the  cry  for  living  fire  from  heaven.  Man  turned 
from  phrases  selected  from  ancient  literatures  to  read  the  book 
of  living  Nature  and  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  living  God. 

Ultimately  modern  science  discovered  that  among  the 
bigher  animals  the  more  potent  factor  in  evolution  was  co- 
operation or  love.  The  statesman  found  this  true  of  man  and 
society.  Finally  the  schools  admitted  the  principle.  Hence 
our  Congress.  Blit  while  every  subject  on  our  program 
acknowledged  the  same  general  influence,  the  most  unique  con- 
tribution was  the  idea  of  group-work,  which  marks  a  definite 
and  momentous  revolution  in  educational  method. 

No  doubt  there  has  always  been  some  of  this  cooperative 
element,  more  or  less  instinctive  and  unconscious,  in  all  good 
types  of  education  in  the  past.  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
ignore  wholly  an  element  so  vital.  But,  under  the  commercial 
regime  of  the  19th  century,  school  life  had  fallen  under  the 
cult  of  competition  almost  as  completely  as  had  commerce  and 
industry.  The  result  was  calamitous;  and  it  is  none  too  soon 
to  revise  our  educational  methods  and  test  by  experiment  how 
far  we  can  balance  the  rival  claims  of  the  love  to  outstrip  with 
the  love  to  help.     Group-work  seems  to  show  that  even  in 
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the  culture  of  our  own  minds  the  chief  factor  is  the  desire  to 
i:i\  c.  The  old  Cambridge  professor  was  no  fool  who,  asked  to 
I  ct  ummcnd  a  tutor,  told  the  amazed  student :  "  A  tutor !  you 
don't  want  a  tutor;  you  want  a  *pup'!*'  Certainly  the  ex- 
I)crience  of  English  boarding  schools  supports  this  view 
<»|)cration  in  games  and  in  managing  large  jiortions  01  iiic 
>cliool  life  is  after  all  group-work.  But  hitherto  no  English 
school  has  done  much,  at  least  consciously  and  deliberately,  to 
try  the  same  principle  in  the  classroom.  The  titanic  force  of 
affection  has  never  been  rightly  understood  or  used  by  educa- 
tors. The  paradox  is  that  the  more  we  strive  to  teach  the 
more  we  learn.  By  giving  ourselves  away  we  gain  new 
strength.  "The  elixir  ever  waxes  the  more  it  is  consumed  by 
use,"  as  said  the  alchemists  in  their  jargon.  Selfishness  made 
man  amass  lands,  houses,  books,  knowledge,  respectability. 
The  result  has  been  sterility,  as  overeating  arrests  production 
and  reproduction.  To  see  the  relation  of  this  group-work  to 
a  world  movement  is  to  realize  its  true  meaning,  its  proper 
value.  It  means  training  every  son  of  man  to  be  in  his  degree 
a  Savior  of  society.  And  once  more  we  see  the  inner  mean- 
ing of  our  Christmas  festival — the  worship  of  the  Child. 

The  rest  of  the  program  handled  subjects  arising  from  this 
principle  of  cooperation:  help  for  infant,  child,  youth  and 
maiden,  men  and  women,  all  classes  and  all  ranks,  normal  and 
abnormal,  the  troublesome  boy  who  is  alive,  as  well  as  the  good 
boy  who  is,  alas!  too  dull  to  give  trouble— education  of  all 
kinds  for  all  purposes. 

To  sum  up :  education  is  not  possible  imless  all  in  the  Nation 
understand  the  problem  to  be  solved  and  cooperate  in  its  solu- 
tion; nor  unless  the  whole  national  environment,  estate  and 
life,  become  instruments  in  the  work.  The  real  school  for 
Americans  is  simply  the  United  States  and  the  real  teachers 
the  American  people.  To  put  children  in  schools  for  a  few 
hours  a  day  can  do  little.  The  streets,  public  buildings,  cars, 
hotels,  shops  and  factories,  the  whole  organization  of 
society,  the  example  of  the  citizens  and  the  aspect  of  the 
<?ntire  civilization,  are  all  factors  of  incomparable  force  in 
molding  the  young.     The  whole  country  must  be  made  to 
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teach.  The  school  should  itself  be  the  common  public  house 
or  church  of  its  neighborhood,  as  universities  should  be  the 
cathedrals  of  great  cities;  not  squeezed  in  anywhere,  but 
standing  in  ample  gardens  focusing  culture  where  there  may 
be  peace.  One  word  must  be  added  on  industrial  education. 
There  are  two  parties.  Some  would  specialize  children  early 
to  earn  their  living.  Others  would  cultivate  the  general 
powers  only.  It  appears  that  compromise  is  necessary  and 
indeed  advantageous.  In  reality  all  children  soon  crave  for 
work  that  leads  somewhere;  that  is,  leads  to  practical  ends. 
But  no  training  to  earn  one's  bread  is  of  real  value  unless  made 
educative  as  well  as  practical.  Here  is  a  problem  only  to  be 
solved  by  actual  experiment. 

It  remains  to  acknowledge  the  debt  due  to  the  eminent 
specialists  who  cooperated  to  make  this  Congress  a  really  great 
event,  to  the  chairman  Mr.  J.  B.  Munroe,  who  presided  with 
such  tact,  and  to  the  secretary  Dr.  Colin  Scott,  who  originated 
the  project. 
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EDUCATIOX  TX  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

All  the  hope  for  good  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
rests  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This  hope  is 
strong,  for  the  two  recent  Acts  of  June,  1906,  tho  effecting 
less  progress  than  was  probably  intended,  did  nevertheless  ac- 
complish substantial  changes  for  the  better.  Very  much,  how- 
ever, yet  remains  to  do,  for  the  schools  are  several  decades  in 
<levelopment  behind  the  best  cities  of  the  country. 

For  two  reasons,  the  hope  of  progress  rests  in  the  Con- 
gress. Of  these,  the  first  is  that  the  District  is  a  province,  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  the  Congress  and  without  any  self-gov- 
ernment. The  second  is  that  there  is  no  organized  public 
sentiment  in  the  District  for  or  against  school-betterment. 
Influence  is  supreme  and  sole.  Influence  has  torn  the  schools, 
limb  and  heart,  and  utterly  destroyed  the  school-spirit  in  the 
school  system  and  out  of  it.  It  is  government  by  influence, 
tempered  only  by  the  social  function  of  criticism  by  factions, 
never  satisfied,  and  usually  disappointed. 

The  term  school  system  is  used  by  courtesy.  The  Acts  estab- 
lished two  school  systems,  whose  one  connecting  link,  outside 
the  Board  of  Education,  is  the  Superintendent.  But  neither 
set  of  schools,  white  or  colored,  may  properly  be  considered  a 
system.  There  are,  in  fact,  certain  groups  of  schools  under 
directors  and  super^'ising  principals;  but  these  groups  arc  not 
so  closely  correlated  as  to  fonn,  for  either  the  white  or  the 
colored  schools,  true  school  systems. 

The  machinery  of  administration  may  be  outlined  briefly. 
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1.  Three  District  Commissioners,  with  sole  power  over  all 
expenditures,  on  salaries  of  five  thousand  dollars  each,  nomi- 
nated by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This 
triumvirate  regards  itself  as  the  Gity  Council,  the  City  Board 
of  Health,  the  County  Board  of  Freeholders,  the  State  Legis- 
lature, Governor,  Mayor,  and  everything  else,  except  that  the 
Library  Trustees  and  the  so-called  Board  of  Education  may 
appoint  certain  employees,  and  that  the  Courts  are  outside 
their  control.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  not  so  re- 
garded by  the  Congress,  for  its  powers  and  duties  are  so  closely 
prescribed  that  it  is  but  a  commission. 

2.  Specifically,  in  the  matter  that  concerns  this  theme,  a 
Board  of  Education  of  nine  members,  three  of  them  women 
and  three  of  them  colored,  constituting  virtually  only  a  com- 
mittee of  school  visitors,  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District,  but  subject  to  the  District  Commissioners  as  to 
sites,  plans,  repairs,  purchases  of  every  kind,  salary  adjust- 
ments, even  in  some  respects  rules  and  regulations,  and  with- 
out a  legal  adviser  or  funds  or  power  to  employ  such  a  per- 
son; in  short,  a  Board  with  less  power  than  any  other  ap- 
parently similar  Board  in  America.  Commissioners  and 
Courts  may  review  its  few  decisions,  Treasury  officers  may 
revise  its  estimates  and  do  refuse  to  accept  its  actual  expendi- 
tures, and  it  can  not  even  vote  to  make  purchases.  It  can  ap- 
point teachers;  but  in  actual  practise  it  can  not  dismiss  them. 
Yet  this  legally  almost  powerless  Board  is  held  responsible  for 
the  successful  management  of  an  army  of  over  two  thousand 
employees. 

The  Board  has  neither  treasurer  nor  auditor,  architect  nor 
business  manager,  funds  nor  property :  all  of  these  officers  are 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  triumvirate.  Yet,  in  a  District, 
with  no  other  public  boards  to  hold  meetings,  it  is  illegal  for 
this  body,  known  as  the  Board  of  Education,  to  discuss  any 
matter  whatever  save  in  open  session.  In  consequence,  the 
reporters,  hungry  for  news  denied  elsewhere,  flock  to  the  meet- 
ings; with  results  known  in  every  city  in  America. 

3.  A  Superintendent  who  must  recommend  all  candidates. 
Of  this  new  power  here,  tho  familiar  enough  elsewhere,  there 
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i>  no  little  criticism.  Deprived  years  ago  of  its  proper  func- 
tions to  direct  the  business  affairs  of  sites,  construction,  re- 
jiairs,  contracts,  purchases,  legal  transactions,  which  elsewhere 
iKCupy  most  of  the  time  of  Boards  of  Education,  the  sim- 
ulacrum of  a  Board  that  was  recently  legislated  out  of  office, 
usuri^d  the  educational  functions  of  the  Superintendent  and  of 
teachers;  originated  nominations  by  agreed  upon  alternating 
processes,  listed  lx)oks,  made  courses  of  study,  and  even  under- 
took to  control  the  apf)ointment  of  daily  substitutes.  The  new 
Board  has  renounced  these  traditional  powers  cheerfully;  but 
certain  factions,  numerous  enough  in  a  province  where  faction- 
alism never  finds  surcease  by  victory  or  defeat  at  the  polls,  do 
not  accept  the  present  condition  as  final  or  as  desirable. 

hi  actual  practise,  the  Sui)erintendent  has  less  power  than  in 
any  large  city  of  the  North  or  West.  He  is  in  reality  but  a 
chief  of  division  reporting  partly  to  higher  department  officers 
and  partly  to  a  special  board.  There  is  not  enough  law  on  the 
statute  books  to  make  a  true  superintendent  and  an  effective 
board  of  education. 

4.  A  white  assistant  superintendent,  with  some  special  pow- 
ers under  the  Superintendent. 

5.  A  colored  assistant  superintendent,  '*  under  the  direction 
of  the  Superintendent,  in  sole  charge  of  the  colored  schools." 
This  creates  a  surprizing  imperium  in  impcrio. 

6.  High  school  principals,  subject  in  white  schools  directly 
to  the  general  Superintendent,  but  in  colored  schools  directly 
to  the  colored  assistant  superintendent. 

7.  Supervising  principals,  with  about  one  hundred  teach- 
ers each  to  manage,  subject  in  the  white  schools  to  the  general 
Superintendent,  but  in  the  colored  schools  to  the  colored  as- 
sistant superintendent. 

S.  Directors: — of  white  high  school  instniction  (responsi- 
bility for  which  now  rests  upon  the  white  assistant  superin- 
tendent), of  intermediate  instniction,  of  primary  instruction,  of 
kindergarten  instruction,  of  manual  training,  of  music,  of  sew- 
ing, of  cooking,  of  drawing,  and  of  physical  culture,  all  in 
white  schools;  and  assistant  directors,  who.  despite  their  ti- 
tlfs,  .ire  nevertheless  entir«'K-  iiKlfpondent  of  the  directors,  of 
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primary  instruction,  of  kindergartens,  of  music,  of  cooking,  of 
drawing,  of  sewing,  and  of  physical  culture  in  the  colored 
schools;  but  no  assistant  directors  of  manual  training  or  of 
high  schools  or  of  intermediate  instruction  in  colored  schools. 

9.  An  architectural  and  consolidation  commission  of  three 
officers, — the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  Engineer  (Army 
detail)  Commissioner  of  the  District,  and  the  Supervising 
Architect  of  the  Treasury, — to  recommend  sites,  plans,  and 
consolidations  (not  to  the  Board  of  Education,  however,  but 
to  the  Congress  direct). 

10.  A  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  who  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  District  Supply  Committee  and  intermediates  be- 
tween the  Board  and  the  Commissioners.  He,  and  not  the 
Superintendent  or  the  President  of  the  Board,  is  ''the  chief 
executive  officer."  (The  language  is  that  of  the  rule  of  the 
former  Board  of  Education. ) 

11.  Two  boards  of  examiners,  each  consisting  of  the  Su- 
perintendent and  two  high  school  heads  of  departments  for 
the  white  and  colored  schools  respectively,  examine  all  candi- 
dates, and  certify  the  successful  ones.  Thus  they  examine 
those  who  may,  as  high  school  principals,  as  directors,  or  as 
division  supervisors,  become  their  official  superiors.  They  can 
issue  certificates,  but  they  can  not  revoke  them.  No  legal 
authority  is  vested  in  any  board  to  do  so. 

12.  The  usual  city  high  and  normal  school  principals. 

13.  Heads  of  departments  in  high  schools,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion extends  to  all  teachers  of  their  subjects  in  white  or  colored 
high  schools  respectively.  In  other  words,  in  respect  to  the 
discipline  of  these  schools  by  the  principals,  the  schools  are 
distinct;  but  in  respect  to  their  supervision  by  these  heads,  all 
white  high  schools  are  one  department,  all  colored,  another. 

14.  The  Board  of  Education  must  enforce  drastic  compul- 
sory education,  with  two  attendance  officers  on  salaries  of 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  to  care  for  a  school  attendance  of  over 
fifty  thousand  pupils,  ranging  thru  sixty-four  square  miles 
of  territory.  And  the  District  Commissioners  are  unable,  for 
want  of  sufficient  funds,  to  give  these  officers  any  assistance 
by  the  services  of  the  police. 
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15.  Certain  medical  inspectors  appointed  and  entirely  con- 
trolled by  the  District  Commission. 

16.  The  Congress,  which  fixes  every  salary  exactly,  and 
most  of  the  items  of  other  expenditure. 

riie  revenues  consist  of  the  District  tax  at  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  upon  every  hundred  dollars,  duplicated  by  the  same 
amount  from  the  National  Government;  in  all,  some  twelve 
million  dollars  annually  for  all  purposes.  This  low  tax  upon 
low  valuations  makes  the  District  of  Columbia  a  paradise  for 
real  estate  operators.  Of  this  amount,  the  schools  receive 
about  one-fifth.  Exclusive  of  high  and  manual  training 
school  buildings,  the  property  consists*  of  about  one  hundred 
and  forty  elementary  schoolhouses,  nearly  every  one  with 
eight  rooms.  The  Appropriation  Bill,  past  by  Congress, 
June,  1906,  makes  it  necessary  that  nearly  every  elementary 
>chool  shall  have  all  eight  grades,  and  that  all  the  first  and 
second  grades  shall  be  half-time.  All  teachers  who  begin 
here,  begin  in  these  half-time  grades  on  the  lowest  salaries. 
Only  three  elementary  school  buildings  are  provided  with  gen- 
eral assembly  rooms.  The  Congress  appropriates,  for  the 
election  of  graded  school  buildings  of  eight  rooms  each,  about 
sixty  thousand  dollars  per  building,  with  the  result  that,  where 
land  is  high,  the  building  must  be  cheap.  There  are  a  few 
fine  buildings,  about  ten;  the  rest  grade  from  fair  to  the  worst 
imaginable.  The  average  condition  is  so  poor  that  even  the 
worst  buildings  are  endured  without  protest.  These  eight- 
room  schools  reflect  rural  America.  Most  of  the  instruction  in 
cooking,  sewing,  manual  training  is  given  in  rented  rooms. 
Twenty  thousand  dollars  is  spent  annually  in  rent  for  all 
purposes. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  no  hall  of  administration,  and 
no  proper  storerooms  for  supplies.  It  occupies  a  small  part 
of  the  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  some  elementary  classes 
and  of  the  white  Normal  School;  but  there  is  not  even  a  door- 
plate  to  show  where  its  Su|)erintendent  and  Secretary  have 
offices. 

To  any  qualified  observer  of  educational  systems,  three  facts 
must  be  apparent  upon  the  face  of  t'^'-  »-'"''>rd: 
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1.  The  Congress  is  attempting  to  control,  by  inadequate 
bureau  methods  and  resources,  a  really  great  enterprise.  The 
annual  current  costs  considerably  exceed  two  million  dollars, 
credited  to  the  Board,  but  solely  controlled  by  the  District 
Commission. 

No  one  knows  who  owns,  or  who  can  legally  control  the 
school  buildings;  but  any  of  the  following  official  persons  can 
tie  up  proposed  expenditure;  viz.,  the  Property  Clerk  of  the 
District,  the  Board  itself,  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  the  District  Commissioners,  the  Auditor  of  the  Dis- 
trict, the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  the  Controller  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  any  of  the  four  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Congress  on  District  legislation  and  on  appro- 
priations, either  House,  and  the  President.  Thus,  authority 
and  responsibility  are  lost  in  endless  red  tape.  It  is  a  quick- 
sand, not  even  an  open  sea.  One  can  neither  build  in  it,  nor 
row  a  boat;  without  aid,  one  must  drown. 

This  partly  explains  why  the  school  conditions  here  are 
among  the  worst  in  all  the  cities  of  America,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  teachers  are  among  the  very  best.  For  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  explanation  it  is  well  to  remember  that  all  teachers 
are  paid  the  same  salaries,  which  are  high  for  colored  teachers 
but  very  low  for  white. 

2.  The  confusion  of  supervision  is  incredible,  until  one 
knows  the  facts :  here  are  horizontal  supervision,  vertical  su- 
pervision, group  supervision,  and,  as  between  colored  and 
white  schools,  unequal  supervision.  For  want  of  power  to 
administer  remedies,  standardization  and  equalization  of  the 
schools  are  impossible.  This  is  true  not  merely  as  between 
white  and  colored  schools,  but  within  each  supposed  system. 

3.  There  is  excessive  strain  at  unprotected  points.  These 
may  be  noted  specifically : 

(a)   The  two  assistant  superintendents. 

(^)   The  building  principals,  who  must  teach  the  highest 

classes,  as  well  as  manage  their  buildings, 
(c)   The  boards  of  examiners,  composed  now  of  high  school 

heads  of  departments, 
(fl?)   The  attendance  officers. 
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\^c)    1  iic  ijoaru  •>!  i'jiikaii«'n  ii>>cii. 
Coincident  witli   this  c-xcrssivc-  strain  is  the  slack  at  certain 
other  points: 

(0)   The  su|)ervising  principalsliips. 

(h)  The  directorships  and  their  assistants. 

(c)  The  class  teacherships,  generally.  These  mostly  un- 
certificated teachers  can  legally  expel  pupils  without  reference 
to  any  educational  officers. 

(d)  The  first  and  second  year  classes  and  the  kindergartens. 
Certain  other  matters  are  of  importance.     Tliese  are  the 

schools  of  the  Nation :  because  this  is  the  political  center,  be- 
cause the  Nation  pays  half  of  the  bills,  because  the  Government 
employees  from  all  the  States  bring  their  children  here,  and 
because  the  Congress  is  the  real  School  Board  as  it  is  the  real 
Legislature. 

As  in  all  government  service,  tlie  higiicr  positions  are 
grossly  underpaid.  A  high  school  principal,  with  a  thousand 
pupils,  receives  but  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the  teachers 
correspondingly  less. 

The  Congress  sets  aside  one  session  every  lmUm^h  i^r  all 
District  business;  yet  attempts  to  fix  every  detail. 

A  Government  that  is  unwilling  to  appoint  colored  persons 
to  the  District  Commission,  or  to  the  District  Courts,  or  to 
allow  the  citizens  to  vote,  lest  the  colored  section  of  this,  the 
largest  Negro  city  population  in  the  world,  get  a  minority  rep- 
resentation in  the  general  District  Government,  permits  one- 
third  of  its  educational  board  to  be  colored  people;  and  then 
denies  that  Board  any  effective  power. 

Incident  to  a  salary  increase  to  teachers,  an  unsatisfactory 
Board  was  recently  legislated  out  of  office,  and  l>ecausc  of 
Congressional  distrust  of  the  Commissioners,  the  power  of  ap- 
jK)intment  was  shifted  from  them  to  the  District  Supreme 
<  nri  riie  salary  increase  added  but  three  per  cent  to  the 
budget;  the  reform  has  not  had  time  as  yet  to  express  itself, 
and  is  in  great  danger  of  being  entirely  frustrated.  But  all 
expenditures  continued,  as  of  old,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners.  Incidentally,  Congress  fixt  about  seventeen 
hundred  and  fifty  salaries,  of  which  there  were  over  three 
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hundred  misfits.  Out  of  more  than  three  hundred  persons, 
five  or  six  are  now  paid  more  than  the  organic  law  prescribes, 
and  the  rest  are  paid  less;  and  there  is  no  present  remedy. 
Incidentally,  also,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Controller  of  the 
Treasury,  in  interpreting  the  laws,  was  constrained  to  reduce 
not  a  few  salaries,  including  that  of  the  new  Superintendent, 
which  was  reduced  by  more  than  five  hundred  dollars. 

The  normal  schools  are  merely  practise  schools,  without 
proper  teaching  corps  and  advanced  studies.  They  are  among 
the  poorest  developed  city  training  schools  in  the  whole  coun- 
try.    What  they  do  is  good ;  but  it  is  seriously  inadequate. 

What  are  the  remedies? 

(i)  Legal  powers  for  the  Board  of  Education. 

(2)  A  redistribution  and  a   reduction  of  the  amount  of 
money  spent  upon  supervision  and  special  studies. 

(3)  A    redistribution    of    authority    within    the    teaching 
corps. 

(4)  Equal  salaries  for  all  grades;  and  a  four-hour  primary 
day,  with  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

(5)  More  attendance  officers. 

(6)  More  buildings,  larger  buildings,  and  better  buildings. 
Tentatively,  the  following  changes  are  suggested : 

I.  To  vest  in  the  Board  of  Education  power:  (a)  to  select 
school  sites;  (h)  to  employ  a  school  architect;  (c)  to  accept 
or  to  reject  plans  for  construction  and  repairs;  (J)  to  employ 
a  superintendent  of  repairs;  (^)  to  contract  for  buildings,  re- 
pairs, and  supplies;  {f)  to  hold  its  own  funds  as  appropriated 
by  the  Congress;  {g)  to  employ  a  treasurer  and  auditor;  {]%) 
to  report  direct  to  the  Congress. 

Even  on  the  foregoing  basis,  the  District  Board  of  Educa- 
tion would  have  less  power  than  the  city  boards  of  education 
and  of  school  estimates  possess  in  New  York  and  often  else- 
.  where. 

II.  To  establish  a  board  of  associate  superintendents  of 
eight  persons,  at  salaries  of  four  thousand  dollars  each,  with 
the  general  Superintendent  the  ninth  member  and  chairman, 
abolishing  all  other  superintendencies  and  all  the  directorships, 
of  high,  intermediate,  primary,  and  kindergarten  instruction. 
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)vcr  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  arc  spent  annually  upon 
ni)ervision  exce.<sjve  in  (|uantity  Init  deficient  in  quality. 

III.  To  establish  fifty  group  principalships,  at  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars  each,  with  the  unit  of  not  less  than  twenty- 

ve  teachers  for  each  group,  to  consist  of  one  grammar  and 
I  wo  primary  schools;  abolishing  the  thirty  dollars  per  session 
room  now  paid  to  eighth  grade  teachers  serving  as  building 
principal^ 

IV.  To  establish  supervisorships  at  eighteen  hundred  dol- 
':irs,  for  music,  drawing,  cooking,  manual  training,  sewing  and 

•hysical  culture,  greatly  reducing  the  number  of  special  teach- 
rs  at  large  for  these  subjects,  but  reemploying  them  as  dc- 
artmental  teachers  in  the  new  groups  of  schools. 

V.  To  establish,  in  every  high  school,  heads  of  dei^artments 
X  twenty-four  hundred  dollars  each. 

VI.  To  raise  the  salaries  of  high  and  normal  school  prin- 
cipals to  three  thousand  dollars. 

VII.  To  establish  one  board  of  examiners  of  five  persons, 

v)r  both  white  and  colored  schools, — the  secretary  to  be  a 

lualified  teacher,  on  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars;  the 

thers  to  be  nominated  annually  by  the  Superintendent,  and 

)  receive  four  hundred  dollars  for  these  extra  ser\ices;  and 

to  give  this  board  authority  to  issue  and  to  revoke  certificates, 
a  familiar  power  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union. 

VIII.  To  abolish  kindergarten  assistant^i  in  cla<i<ie«:  with  less 
than  thirty-five  pupils. 

IX.  To  employ  six  attendance  officers,  and  to  increase  the 
salary  to  eighty  dollars  a  month. 

X.  To  open  the  salary  schedule  in  eleincntarv  schools  to  alt 
day  teachers  of  any  grade. 

The  foregoing  can  all  be  done  without  increasing  the  cost 
of  the  schools  beyond  the  nonnal  per  cent,  of  increase  due  to 
growing  attendance.  But  the  Congress,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish these  substantial  reforms,  must  give  the  Board  some 
measure  of  freedom  from  definite  prescription.  Now,  for  ex- 
ample, one  school  has  eight  teachers  and  classes,  and  a  larger 
number  of  pupils  than  another  school  with  twelve  teachers  and 
classes,  but  the  Board  can  not  take  eighth  grade  teachers  from 
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one  building  to  another,  and  hence,  can  not  equahze  this  unfair 
•condition. 

In  the  end,  some  one  must  be  trusted.  Why  not  trust  those 
who  are  entrusted  by  the  District  Supreme  Court  with  the  office 
of  Board  member?  The  judges  of  this  Court  are  chosen  them- 
selves from  every  section  of  the  country,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  is,  therefore,  a  local  bench  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  determines  local  litigation.  To  their  selection  of 
members  of  the  first  Board  appointed  by  them,  no  exception  can 
Idc  taken.  It  is  true  that  the  Board  is  not  of  one  mind.  This 
vs^ould  be  impossible  for  two  reasons.  It  is  composed  of  four 
white  men  and  two  white  women,  two  colored  men  and  one 
colored  woman.  If  half  of  the  persons  of  this  Board  were  in- 
different or  weak,  there  might  be  some  chance  of  harmony  of 
control  by  a  leader  thru  a  victory,  after  the  struggle  of  fac- 
tions; but  every  member  is  deeply  interested,  strong,  and  able, 
A  better  Board,  under  this  Act  and  with  this  policy,  could 
hardly  be  selected  in  Washington  or  in  any  other  city.  The 
■difficulty  is  not  with  the  Board,  but  with  its  lack  of  powers. 

The  city  is  the  political  capital,  and  aspires  to  be  the  social 
•capital.  It  is  becoming  rapidly  to  America  what  Vienna  is  to 
Europe.  But  in  strict  language  it  is  not  a  city  at  all.  It  is  a 
province  characterized  by  village  ideals  thrust  incongruously 
into  immediate  juxtaposition  with  city  conditions,  and  the 
whole  lit  too  brilliantly  by  the  sun  of  the  central  government. 
Official  Washington  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House  is 
known  to  all  visitors  and  readers.  Social  Washington  is  the 
scene  of  the  winter  revels  of  the  incoming  rich.  Political 
Washington  is  the  victim  of  real  estate  speculators  and  oper- 
ators. But  domestic  Washington,  above  and  below  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  the  news  bureaus,  the  embassies,  and  the  Dis- 
trict Commission,  is  the  real  W^ashington,  the  greater  Wash- 
ington that  is  coming  to  be  with  its  commercial  vitality,  its 
tamest  local  interest,  and  its  intense  pride. 

Here,  then,  are  the  several  reasons  for  cleaning  house,  for 
tearing  down  walls,  and  for  building  better, — because  every 
city  should  aspire  to  have  the  best  schools  in  the  world.  Be- 
cause Washington  is  the  most  prominent  city  in  the   New 
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W  (»rl(l.  Because  it  is  a  city  of  Government  employees,  wlio, 
tho  in  some  instances  they  may  have  renounced  ambitions  for 
themselves,  nevertheless  are  all  the  more  solicitous  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  their  children,  for  whom  the  best  schools  are  es- 
sential. Because  tlie  iK)pulation,  selected  from  every  quarter 
of  the  United  States,  can  and  does  supply  a  very  superior 
tjuality  of  teachers.  And  l^ecause  only  a  full,  nnmded,  and 
complete  education  can  deliver  the  youth  of  such  an  over- 
wrought community  from  the  "  living  body  of  this  death,**  due 
to  excess  of  politics  and  of  social  function- 

The  l)oys  of  Washington  lack  two  incentives,  felt  by  all 
boys  out  in  the  States :  the  presence  of  economic  opportunities 
and  the  notion  of  political  preferment.  Many  so-called 
Washingtonians  vote  elsewhere;  save  at  the  cost  of  home 
ties,  the  native  boy  can  not  aspire  to  this  life.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular atmosphere,  wholly  provincial,  strangely  un-American. 
Official  Washington  is  cosmopolitan;  domestic  Washington 
native  and  naive.  Maryland  and  Virginia  are  far  away. 
Massachusetts  and  Texas  are  beyond  ken. 

It  may  be  that  the  weaknesses  and  positive  ills  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  can  be  cured  only  by  a  substantial  change  in  the 
fomi  of  government.  Let  Americans  not  be  deceived  by  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  present  regime  in  Washington  and  blinde<l 
to  the  profound  and  general  dissatisfaction  with  this  govern- 
ment by  commission  with  the  Congress  as  Council,  Board  of 
Education,  and  Board  of  Health.  And  then  we  shall  not  Ik! 
surprized  at  the  popular  call  for  a  constitutional  convention  or 
the  organization  of  a  league  for  municipal  self-government.  It 
may  be  soon,  or  it  may  be  late;  but  it  is  certain  that  Was!-. 
ton  will  reenter  American  democracy  as  at  least  a  partly  >v.: 
governed  Federal  city.  Already  may  l>e  heard  suggestions  for 
two  additional  commissioners  to  be  elected  at  large  and  for  a 
<!<!<  i^ate  in  Congress.  Given  a  property  qualification  and  an 
educational  test  for  the  suffrage,  and  what  self-goveme<l 
American  voter  in  the  States  would  publicly  deny  this  right 
of  the  ballot  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  District?  The  fight  ft>r 
goo<l  schools  is  but  a  skirmish  in  this  battle  for  American  in- 
stitutions at  the  Capital. 
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It  is  a  question  not  of  the  expediency  of  the  suffrage  and  of 
self-government  but  of  the  right  to  the  education  that  comes 
from  the  exercise  of  the  ballot  and  the  hope  of  political  honor 
at  the  hands  of  one's  fellows.  Today  there  are  no  two  friends 
in  public  life  in  the  District,  Every  man  is  his  own  faction, 
rtonor  is  unknown  among  the  younger  men.  For  a  genera- 
tion, no  man  has  voted.  Nothing  else  can  restore  honor  here 
than  participation  in  the  life  of  the  State,  the  first  of  all  social 
and  civilizing  institutions. 

Wanting  self-government,  the  only  other  solution  of  the 
troubles  in  the  schools  is  to  abolish  the  Board,  this  last  sem- 
blance of  self-government,  this  incongruous,  anomalous  survi- 
val of  former  liberties,  and  to  govern  the  schools  by  an 
Educational  Commissioner,  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  like  the  other  commissioners. 

But  the  true  solution  is  partial  District  autonomy. 


li 

THE  COLLEGE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY » 

The  American  college  curriculum  is  an  ancient  institution. 
It  goes  back  to  a  more  remote  antiquity  than  any  reigning 
house  in  Europe  and  rivals  even  the  shadowy  claims  of  the 
Philips  of  France  and  the  Alexanders  of  Russia  to  be  de- 
scended from  the  kings  of  Macedon.  It  was  brought  to 
America  in  the  seventeenth  century  from  the  English  univer- 
sities. Their  course  of  study  was  a  derivation  from  the  arts 
course  with  which  the  medieval  universities  began  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  That  arts  course  was  the  school  course  of  the 
earlier  Middle  Ages,  and  this  in  turn  had  been  taken  over  from 
the  Roman  schools  of  the  later  empire.  We  need  not  trace  it 
farther.  The  great  thirteenth  century  is  the  turning  point  from 
the  unprogressive  school  systems  which  the  classical  world  had 
bequeathed  to  the  Middle  Ages  towards  the  period  of  change 
which  created  our  modem  universities. 

The  intense  desire  to  learn  which  characterized  the  awak- 
ening mind  of  western  Europe  gave  rise  to  the  university.  It 
did  this  by  taking  the  older  school  as  a  nucleus  and  grouping 
about  it  new  departments  of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  de- 
partments of  advanced  study,  new  in  methods  and  new  in  the 
material  they  used.  In  this  way  the  earliest  universities  as- 
sumed that  organization  into  four  departments  which  has 
ever  since  been  regarded  as  typical,  an  arts  course  and  the  three 
professional  schools.  In  the  university  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury the  relation  of  the  arts  course  to  the  other  departments 
was  never  for  a  moment  in  question.  No  one  dreamed  of 
considering  it  anything  more  than  a  preparatory  course.  Its 
purpose  was  to  fit  the  student  to  go  on  to  the  more  advanced 
studies  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine  which  formed  in  medi- 

*  The  object  of  this  article  is  not  *o  much  to  call  attention  to  problems  which  I 
am  aware  are  not  new.  as  to  assist  in  their  clearer  definition  and  possible  solution 
by  cooaidering  them  in  their  historical  relation. 
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eval  eyes  the  real  work  of  the  university,  and  it  had  no  purpose 
beyond  this.  It  was  certainly  true  then  as  now  that  the  ma- 
jority of  students  who  entered  on  the  studies  of  the  arts  course 
never  went  beyond  it.  They  left  the  university  on  completing 
it,  or  even  before,  for  various  lines  of  activity  in  which  the 
educated  man  had  then  some  opportunity  for  work.  Un- 
doubtedly such  students  found  in  the  arts  studies  a  general 
preparation  for  many  callings,  but  the  university  did  not  take 
their  need  into  account.  The  object  sought  in  the  arts  course 
was  to  lay  a  broad  foundation  on  which  the  special  instruction  of 
the  advanced  faculties  might  build,  and  there  was  nowhere  any 
departure  from  this  object  until  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
If  the  purpose  of  the  arts  course  remained  for  centuries  un- 
changed, its  make-up  did  not.  Originally  it  was  the  trivium 
and  quadrivium  course  of  the  ancient  schools.  The  trivium^ 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialectics,  taught  the  Latin  language 
and  the  elements  of  logic,  and  the  quadrivium,  arithmetic,  ge- 
ometry, astronomy,  and  music,  carried  farther  the  discipline  of 
mind  and  the  knowledge  of  tools.  This  was  not  a  bad  pre- 
paratory course  for  the  needs  of  the  time,  but  the  needs  of  the 
time  did  not  remain  stationary.  The  sum  of  knowledge,  or 
what  those  days  thought  was  knowledge,  widened  steadily,  and 
the  higher  departments  of  the  university  demanded  more  and 
more  of  the  entering  student.  Nor  must  we  leave  out  of  the 
case  the  intellectual  ambition  of  the  arts  faculty,  the  desire  to 
do  more  advanced  work.  At  any  rate  there  began  almost  at 
once  a  process  of  change  which  we  sometimes  fondly  believe 
to  be  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  last  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  but  which  is  really  to  be  seen  in  every  genera- 
tion not  intellectually  stagnant  since  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth. We  may  call  it  a  double  process  of  crowding  down 
and  out  of  the  arts  course  the  more  elementary  studies  and 
bringing  into  their  place  studies  of  a  more  advanced  charac- 
ter. It  was  the  trivium,  the  course  to  which  the  university  in 
its  first  steps  of  organization  had  attached  the  B.  A.  degree, 
that  was  chiefly  affected  by  these  changes,  and  from  their  re- 
sults came,  in  the  end,  our  college  course.  It  was  in  the  sub- 
ject called  dialectics  that  the  strongest  stimulus  to  more  ad- 
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vanccil  work  \v;ln  tell  in  the  age  ul  scholasticism.  Room  was 
tioii  in  licginning  Latin,  that  is  in  the  subjects  of  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  out  of  the  Ir'wium  course.  It  wouhl  be  interesting  ta 
found  for  more  and  higher  study  of  logic  by  pushing  instruc- 
-I  I'W,  if  space  allowed,  how  this  fact  called  into  l)eing  a  new 
j;i.ide  of  schools,  whose  purjxjse  was  to  give  the  required  prep- 
aration for  what  had  been  originally  the  most  elementary 
stage  of  education.  At  first  these  schools  were  frecjuently 
within  the  universities  themselves,  preparatory  departments  we 
should  call  them  in  America,  and  afterwards  outside  the  uni- 
versities, the  Latin  schools  of  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The 
studies  offered  to  arts  students  in  the  University  of  Prague  in 
1366  will  show  in  a  concrete  case  how  far  this  process  had  gone 
by  that  date.  Thirty-three  courses  in  all  are  enumerated  in  a 
catalog  of  studies  of  that  date.  Of  these  six  are  courses  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  twenty-one  in  logic  and  philosophy,  and 
the  remaining  six  in  the  traditional  studies  of  the  quadrivitim.^ 

But  altho  the  old  arts  course  had  been  almost  wholly  trans- 
formed by  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even  the  grammar  and 
rhetoric  which  remained  had  become  more  advanced  studies, 
the  general  purpose  of  the  course  and  its  place  in  the  university 
had  not  been  changed.  It  was  still  never  regarded  as  more 
than  a  preparatory  course,  and  its  faculty  was  the  lowest  in 
rank  in  the  university. 

The  first  age  of  great  changes  in  university  history  was  that 
which  followed  the  Renaissance  and  included  the  Reformation. 
The  Renaissance,  first  of  all,  profoundly  affected  university 
life  and  studies.  New  methods  of  leaming,  a  vast  new  mate- 
rial, new  scientific  ideals,  transformed  the  arts  course  and  gave 
it  new  dignity.  Rhetoric  disappeared  in  the  modern  study  of 
the  classics  as  dialectics  had  earlier  disappeared  in  philosophy. 
But  changes  of  this  sort  were  exactly  in  line  with  those  that 
had  long  been  taking  place,  and  they  did  not  affect  the  organi- 
zation of  the  university.  Practically  nothing  was  left  of  the 
old  trivium  course,  but  even  yet  the  arts  course  which  had 
grown  out  of  it  remained  in  the  university  scheme  of  things 
the  preparatory  course,   introductory  to  all  higher  studies. 

*Schinid,  Ces€ki(kte  dir  Ernehung,  II.  i.  p.  449> 
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But  the  Renaissance  made  another,  and  in  the  final  account,  a 
greater  change.  It  brought  to  the  body  of  arts  students  and 
into  the  actual  life  of  the  university  a  new  purpose — the  pur- 
pose of  culture.  Cultivation  of  the  spirit  for  its  own  sake,  and 
for  the  advantage  which  the  world  at  large  may  gain  from  it, 
has  its  modern  beginning  in  the  Humanist.  The  well-worn 
grooves  of  higher  university  work,  he  refused  to  follow.  The 
old  professional  studies  had  little  interest  for  him.  He  looked 
on  life  with  a  new  understanding,  and  the  new  age  opened  for 
him  a  hundred  fields  of  action  where  one  had  been  before. 
The  arts  course  was  for  him  no  longer  a  preparatory  course 
in  university  work.  It  was  the  final  stage  of  education.  He 
did  not  go  beyond  it.  But  it  became  in  a  more  direct  way 
than  it  had  ever  been  before  a  preparatory  course  for  life  in 
general.  It  might  still  remain  in  the  formal  organization  of 
the  university,  as  it  did,  the  course  which  laid  foundation  for 
later  professional  study,  but  it  became  for  a  steadily  growing 
body  of  students  the  course  in  which  they  sought  rather  the 
liberalizing  of  mind,  the  enrichment  of  thought,  than  the  ac- 
quirement of  any  special  line  of  science  or  even  of  knowl- 
edge. 

Scarcely  had  the  student  begun  to  view  the  arts  course  in  this 
light  when  the  Reformation  occurred.  With  it  came  two 
changes  in  Germany,  which  were  slow  in  producing  their  full 
results  but  which  were  in  the  end  revolutionary,  and  separated 
the  German  universities  from  the  common  type  of  university 
which  had  till  then  prevailed  in  all  the  countries  north  of  the 
Alps. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  the  disappearance  of  the  col- 
lege or  dormitory  system.  We  now  think  of  tlie  separate  col- 
lege within  the  university  as  a  peculiarity  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, but  it  was  not  so  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  college  was 
a  feature  common  to  university  life  thruout  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  regulations  re- 
quiring students  to  reside  in  some  college  or  bursary.  In  con- 
sequence the  student  body  was  to  a  degree  withdrawn  from 
the  town,  and  the  university  had  an  independent  life  and  an 
atmosphere  of  its  own  which  played  their  part  in  the  education 
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which  it  gave.  But  the  ecclesiastical  cast  of  university  life 
of  which  the  college  system  was  a  reflection,  suffered  more 
from  the  Reformation  in  Germany  than  it  did  elsewhere.  The 
many  avenues  of  activity  and  distinction  which  the  new  age 
opened  to  the  educated  man  led  outside  the  church,  and,  with 
the  dropping  of  the  rule  of  celibacy,  the  university  teacher 
found  residence  in  the  college  no  longer  desirable.  By  de- 
grees the  colleges  disappeared  entirely,  and  the  German  uni- 
\  ersity  assumed  its  modem  form  of  a  collection  of  buildings 
of  instruction,  lalx)ratories  and  libraries  only,  with  no  natural 
center  of  student  life  outside  the  hours  of  formal  work. 
Stated  in  another  form,  just  at  the  time  when  general  cultiva- 
tion as  the  best  all-round  preparation  for  life  was  becoming 
a  definite  object  of  the  arts  course,  and  when,  to  bestow  it 
most  perfectly,  the  university  needed  to  withdraw  the  student 
from  the  distractions  of  his  own  time  and  bring  him  under  the 
unimpeded  influence  of  the  best  the  past  had  done  and  thought, 
it  deprived  itself  of  the  easiest  means  of  securing  a  life  apart 
and  forced  the  student  to  spend  his  days  in  the  unfavorable  at- 
mosphere of  commercial  towns. 

The  other  change,  begun  in  the  si.xteenth  century  in  Ger- 
many, w^as  equally  revolutionary,  tho  its  consequences  became 
fully  evident  only  a  century  ago.  In  1543  Duke  Maurice  of 
Saxony  founded  a  new  type  of  school.  To  describe  its  char- 
acter and  purpose  I  employ  the  words  of  the  celebrated  his- 
torian of  German  education,  Professor  Paulsen*  of  Berlin,  who 
says:  "Heretofore  only  individual  cities  had  reformed  or  newly 
established  their  schools;  but  now  the  separate  German  states 
began  to  found  others  not  for  local  needs  but  for  those  of  the 
state  itself.  They  were  the  so-called  *  Prince,'  or  *  Land,* 
schools  whose  rise  is  characteristic  of  the  second  period  of  this 
age  (that  is.  the  period  beginning  with  the  fifth  decade  of  the 
si.xteenth  century].  The  distinctive  trait  of  these  schools  is 
that  they  were  state  higher  schools  [Gelehrtenschulen].  En- 
dowed from  public  resources,  from  secularized  church  estates, 
and  placed  under  public,  state  and  ecclesiastical  control,  they 
had  for  their  object  to  draw  the  best  minds  into  the  scr\ice  of 

1  aulsen.  GesckUkUttis  GtUkrten  UmUrrickts  (second  edition).  I.  p.  290. 
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church  and  state.  Youth  chosen  for  abiHty,  as  well  as  for 
need,  were  provided  with  instruction  and  support  for  about 
six  years,  and  then  sent  on  to  the  university,  to  be  supported 
there  also  from  public  means.  Upon  these  scholars  rested  the 
duty  of  entering  later  the  public  service  if  called  upon  to  do 
so." 

The  features  which  made  the  new  foundation  epoch-making 
were  the  state  control  of  the  school,  the  definite  purpose  of  pub- 
lic service  for  its  graduates  when  they  should  have  completed 
their  studies  in  the  university,  and  a  higher  course  of  study 
than  was  furnished  by  contemporary  schools.  The  new 
foundation  fell  in  with  a  strong  desire  in  many  quarters,  es- 
pecially among  the  Protestant  leaders,  to  improve  the  character 
of  the  Latin  schools,  and  this  united  strain  of  influence  soon 
filled  Germany  with  schools  having  the  essential  characteristics 
of  the  new  type.  These  were  the  forerunners  of  the  modern 
gymnasium,  tho  that  name  was  slow  in  settling  down  to  its 
present  exclusiveness  of  meaning. 

It  is,  however,  the  influence  of  this  movement  on  the  arts 
course  of  the  university  that  is  here  especially  to  be  consid- 
ered. From  the  beginning  the  new  school  overlapt  that 
course.  To  quote  again  from  Professor  Paulsen  :*  "  So  far  as 
instruction  is  concerned  these  schools  held  an  intermediate  place 
between  the  city  Latin  school  and  the  university.  Their  pu- 
pils came  to  them  at  an  age  of  from  eleven  to  fifteen  years  from 
the  Latin  schools.  They  demanded  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  Latin  but  themselves  gave  advanced  instruction  in  language 
and  science :  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  mathe- 
matics, and  cosmology.  A  sharp  dividing  line  between  their 
courses  of  study  and  that  of  the  arts  faculty  was  not  drawn  and 
could  not  be,  because  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies the  beginning  of  the  arts  course  was  even  yet  not  clearly 
defined;  it  still  ran  deeply  into  the  territory  which  we  consider 
today  as  belonging  to  the  school." 

In  other  words  the  new  schools  forced  themselves  in  between 
the  Latin  schools  and  the  arts  course,  creating  a  new  field  for 
themselves  which  encroached  on  the  domain  of  both  the  older 

^  Ibid.     See  also  pp.  318-321. 
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institutions.  It  became  speedily  evident,  however,  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  new  school  was  to  cut  more  and  more  deeply  into  the 
arts  course.  Perhaps  this  was  especially  true  in  the  little  ter- 
ritories which  abounded  in  Germany,  too  small  to  maintain  a 
real  university  but  ambitious  of  that  distinction.  In  such 
places  the  school  sometimes  set  up  an  arts  course  of  its  own, 
and  even  attached  to  it  the  arts  degree,  possibly  adding  a  pro- 
fessional faculty  or  two  where  local  talent  could  be  employed. 
But  a  more  natural  influence  in  this  direction  was  the  desire 
of  the  teacher  to  do  constantly  more  advanced  work  where  no 
clear  dividing  line  warned  him  off  the  territory  of  the  univer- 
-it}  On  the  other  hand,  this  tendency  of  the  school  was  met 
by  an  equally  strong  tendency  in  the  university.  The  scientific 
interests  of  the  arts  faculty  led  them  in  the  same  direction, 
and  they  did  not  regret  to  see  what  seemed  to  them  the  less 
important  and  .more  elementary  phases  of  their  subject  dis- 
appear in  the  schools,  leaving  them  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  higher  ranges  of  learning. 

There  followed  in  Germany  as  a  natural  result  a  long  period 
of  confusion  of  ideas  and  practise  regarding  these  two  grades 
of  learned  schools,  gymnasium  and  university,  which  extended 
thru  practically  the  whole  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries. When  this  period  came  to  an  end  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  found  possible  with  some  adjustment  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  the  two  institutions,  but  only  by  recogniz- 
ing clearly  a  revolution  which  had  occurred.  The  school 
reaching  up  to  the  university  had  absorbed  practically  the 
whole  arts  course  as  that  existed  when  the  schools  of  Duke 
Maurice  were  founded.  It  had  taken  over  not  merely  that 
preparation  in  knowledge  on  which  advanced  instruction  could 
be  based,  but  all  responsibility  for  that  training  of  the  faculties 
as  a  definite  object,  that  discipline  and  maturing  of  the  mind 
and  furnishing  of  general  knowledge  by  which  a  broad,  rather 
than  a  special,  foundation  is  laid  for  the  future,  and  by  which 
a  boy  is  made  ready  for  the  ser\'ice  of  his  generation  in  any  line 
of  work  to  which  he  may  be  called.'  On  the  other  side  the 
arts  course,  or  the  arts  faculty  of  the  university  was  trans- 

» See  Paulsen,  I.  p.  167. 
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formed  into  something  which  it  had  never  been  in  early  times, 
but  into  which  it  had  been  gradually  changing  during  these 
centuries,  and  more  rapidly  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  came  up  alongside  the  three  old  faculties  of  the- 
ology, law,  and  medicine,  as  a  new  professional  faculty — not 
to  train  men  in  a  single  professional  line,  like  each  of  them, 
not  professional  in  form  and  name,  but  to  give  equal  special- 
ist-training in  the  great  variety  of  new  activities,  which  the  ex- 
panding interests  of  modern  life  had  created  and  which  may  be 
called  in  a  true  sense  professional  activities.  In  the  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  and  the  service  of  the  state  in  many  direc- 
tions, in  the  technical  needs  of  commerce,  industry,  and  trans- 
portation, in  journalism,  in  the  university  and  school  career, 
and  in  numberless  other  ways  modern  society  demanded  the 
professionally  trained  man.  In  giving  training  of  this  sort  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the  old 
arts  faculty  found  the  field  of  its  new  activity. 

With  the  change  in  the  general  object  of  the  work  of  the 
faculty  as  a  whole,  the  object  sought  in  each  individual  class- 
room changed  also.  It  was  no  longer  the  discipline  of  the 
student's  faculties,  the  maturing  of  his  judgment,  and  the  en- 
larging and  clarifying  of  his  general  knowledge.  The  purpose 
of  the  teacher  had  now  become  to  impart  the  special  knowledge 
of  a  special  branch,  and  the  mastery  of  its  methods.  The 
study  of  the  classical  authors,  for  instance,  became  in  the  new 
arts  course  less  an  introduction  into  the  literature  of  the  an- 
cient world,  as  it  had  distinctly  been  in  the  new  era  opened 
by  the  Renaissance,  than  an  introduction  into  the  processes  and 
results  of  the  science  of  philology.  The  university  teacher 
found  the  ideal  of  his  own  activity  and  ambition  changed  as 
well.  Investigation,  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  sci- 
ence, the  discovery  and  publication  of  new  results,  became  the 
sole  criteria  by  which  he  judged  himself  and  was  judged  in  the 
world  of  scholars,  and  by  which  his  fitness  for  promotion  was 
determined.  It  was  even  before  the  results  of  these  changes 
began  to  be  consciously  perceived  that  the  seminary  method  of 
instruction  was  invented,  and  with  it  the  idea  that  an  essential 
part  of  the  work  of  the  university  was  to  train  the  student  to 
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be  himself  an  investigator.  This  conception  of  the  function 
of  the  university  and  of  the  professor,  once  admitted,  speedily 
obtained  the  whole  field  to  itself.  The  average  man  found  the 
temptation  to  use  his  jK)sition  for  the  more  original  and  more 
congenial  intellectual  work,  which  this  certainly  was,  practi- 
cally irresistible,  and  in  consequence  of  the  new  division  of 
educational  work  which  was  taking  place  between  university 
and  gymnasium,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  try  to  re- 
sist it  The  German  university  became  thruout,  in  the  arts 
course  as  elsewhere,  a  professional  training  school,  training 
in  the  methods  and  results  of  specialist  work. 

Together,  however,  these  two  results  which  we  trace  to  the 
primary  influence  of  the  Reformation,  the  disappearance  of 
dormitory  life  and  the  triumph  of  professional  instniction, 
have  transfomied  the  Gemian  university.  The  duty  of  impart- 
ing general  training  and  cultivation  of  mind  as  its  main 
object  no  longer  belongs  to  it.  The  community  apart  from 
the  world,  and  the  closer  association  with  a  more  ideal  life 
of  the  earlier  university,  no  longer  exist.  The  university 
of  today  is  more  in  the  grasp  of  its  own  time.  Its  end  is 
almost  wholly  immediate  and  practical,  its  chief  duty  to 
contribute  everything  possible  to  the  business  and  professional 
success  of  its  graduates  and  to  the  scientific  and  material 
glories  of  the  Fatherland.  It  can  no  longer  reen force  so  eas- 
ily as  once  it  could  man's  natural  tendencies  towards  the  in- 
terests that  are  more  deep  and  lasting,  calmer  views  of  life, 
and  a  fairer  estimate  of  the  relative  worth  of  things.  Not  in- 
correctly does  the  German  student  lament  the  day  of  his 
departure  from  the  university  as  the  date  when  he  will  be  ab- 
sorl)ed  in  the  all-prevailing  Philistinism  against  which  indeed 
he  has  been  scarcely  at  all  fortified  by  his  life  in  the  university. 

If  now  we  turn  to  the  history  of  the  English  universities 
we  find  a  general  result  which  is  quite  different.  Up  to  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  there  is  identity  of  history  in  all 
essential  respects  with  the  German  universities.  There  is  the 
same  slow  crowding  of  the  old  arts  studies  out  of  the  course 
by  the  introduction  of  new  subjects,  and  the  same  changes 
under  the  influence  of  the  Renaissance.     When  the  Reforma- 
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tion  came,  however,  it  left  the  university  and  school  situation 
in  England  practically  unchanged. 

For  one  thing  there  was  no  attack  on  the  practise  of  col- 
lege residence.  In  England  the  college  system  had  given  rise, 
in  both  universities,  to  noble  groups  of  buildings  in  which  the 
colleges  were  housed,  as  it  never  had  in  Germany.  In  the 
critical  age  of  danger  to  the  college,  the  sixteenth  century, 
these  buildings  had  been  worthily  increased,  and  they  anchored 
the  system  in  the  universities,  and  defended  it  even  against  the 
suggestion  of  change.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  this  fact,  it  cer- 
tainly aided  in  the  preservation  of  the  system,  that  the  require- 
ment of  celibacy  of  the  holders  of  fellowships  and  scholarships 
in  the  colleges  was  not  removed.  In  consequence  there  was  no 
tendency  in  England  for  the  community  life  and  atmosphere 
to  disappear.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  special  develop- 
ment given  to  it,  it  became  a  pronounced  and  controlling  ele- 
ment of  the  English  university  from  the  fact  that  each  college 
was,  even  in  the  university,  a  little  world  by  itself.  The 
student  found  in  it  practically  his  whole  life  and  training. 
The  university  existed  for  him  only  as  an  idea,  or  an  ideal,  and 
in  the  most  general  functions.  The  group  of  men  formed  with- 
in the  college,  with  common  traditions  and  associations,  merged 
in  a  common  organic  life,  was  not  so  large  as  to  divide  into 
fragments  from  its  very  size,  nor  so  small  as  to  threaten  the 
absorption  of  the  student  into  the  mass  of  the  university 
to  the  loss  of  his  individuality.  Defended  and  supported  in 
these  ways  this  feature  of  the  university  life  has  survived  even 
the  unfriendly  tendencies  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  forms 
still  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

In  the  second  place  there  was  in  England  no  system  of 
schools,  founded  and  controlled  by  the  state,  having  a  purpose 
not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the  university  and  standing  in  no 
definite  relation  to  its  course  of  study,  to  encroach  upon  the 
field  of  the  higher  institution.  Modern  investigation  has 
largely  deprived  Edward  VI.  of  the  credit  which  tradition  once 
gave  him  as  the  founder  of  grammar  schools,  and  the  grammar 
school  where  it  existed  in  England,  or  was  established  in 
scanty  numbers,  had  no  such  object  before  it,  and  cherished 
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no  such  ambitiuns,  a^  Uic  Ucnnan  gymnasium,  .\utluiig  ut 
the  same  character  came  into  existence  in  any  form.  On  the 
contrar)',  the  need  of  elementary  instruction,  as  preparatory  to 
that  of  the  university,  was  met  by  the  rise  of  great  pubhc 
schools,  private  schools  as  they  would  be  called  in  America, 
founded  and  endowed  by  individuals,  for  the  distinct  purpose 
nf  preparing  for  the  old  arts  course  of  the  university  under  a 
control  in  full  sympathy  with  this  object.  The  effect  of  the 
Renaissance  was  still  unfelt  in  England  when  Winchester  was 
founded,  and  it  is  not  necessary  even  to  mention  by  name  the 
illustrious  foundations  of  the  same  kind  which  followed. 

For  the  preservation  in  the  universities  of  an  ideal  of  gen- 
eral training  and  of  a  course  of  study  consciously  directed  to- 
wards a  broad  and  liberal  preparation  for  life,  it  was  of  de- 
cisive value  that  the  field  of  lower  education  was  occupied  by 
schools  of  this  type  before  the  divergent  tendencies  felt  in  Ger- 
many came  into  existence.  It  was  indeed  very  likely  due  to 
this  fact  that  these  tendencies  were  never  felt  in  England. 
We  may  go  even  further  than  this  and  say  tliat  these  English 
public  schools  became  preparatory  to  the  universities  not 
merely  in  classics  and  mathematics,  but  in  this  particular  of 
organic  life  as  well.  The  student  came  up  to  the  university 
already  with  that  openness  of  mind  and  with  those  quickened 
sympathies  which  are  gained  less  easily  from  the  study  of 
hooks  than  from  life  in  the  midst  of  fine  associations,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  venerable  traditions.  The  stamp  of  Eton 
and  Rugby  is  indeed  scarcely  concealed  by  the  later  stamp  of 
the  university,  but  certainly  that  which  distinguishes  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  man,  and  which 
has  been  in  English  public,  literary,  and  private  life  a  constant 
enrichment  of  the  national  forces,  has  been  made  by  these 
schools  far  easier  of  acquirement. 

As  compared  with  German  education  this  different  result 
means  that  in  England  the  ideals  and  conditions  of  the  arts 
course  of  the  Middle  .\ges  survived.  In  what  is  actually 
taught  there  has  been  a  complete  change,  and  the  Oxford  arts 
course  of  today  is  not  more  like  that  of  the  year  1500  than  is 
Herlin  s.     But  no  purpose  of  professional  training  has  taken 
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possession  of  it,  no  ideal  of  specialist  instruction  as  its  chief 
end,  or  belief  that  the  best  training  for  every  student  is  that 
by  which  the  scholar  must  be  made.  The  ideal  which  has 
remained  is  that  of  faculties  trained  for  future  work  in  any  di- 
rection, particularly  in  public  service,  and  of  wide  and  hospi- 
table culture. 

If  we  inquire  what  it  is  in  English  university  education 
which  has  made  this  contribution  to  the  life  of  the  nation  pos- 
sible we  are  inevitably  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the 
content  of  the  course  of  study.  That  has  greatly  changed 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  the  surroundings  in  the  midst  of 
which  studies  are  pursued.  It  is  the  life  of  the  university,  held 
free  from  any  strong  influence  from  without,  the  sum  total  of 
that  which  we  may  call  in  the  highest  sense  the  social  environ- 
ment, the  spirit  and  ideals  of  the  place.  This  life  the  colleges 
have  cherished,  and  without  them,  and  with  a  wholly  practi- 
cal purpose  of  education,  it  would  long  ago  have  disappeared. 

It  was  this  arts  course  of  the  English  universities,  not  in  its 
developed  modern  form  but  as  it  stood  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, that  was  brought  over  to  America  as  the  curriculum  of 
the  American  college.  Nor  was  ours  then  as  advanced  a  cur- 
riculum as  the  English  model.  The  scanty  resources  of  the 
colonies  could  not  compass  that,  nor  did  their  needs  demand  it. 
But  in  general  character,  in  spirit  and  in  purpose,  it  was  the 
English  arts  course  which  the  American  college  copied. 
Hardly  had  the  American  college  begun,  however,  before  the 
old  process  began  here  also,  which  had  characterized  univer- 
sity history  from  the  thirteenth  century — the  process  of  ad- 
vancing the  curriculum  by  crowding  down  and  out  more  ele- 
mentary studies  to  make  way  for  the  more  advanced.  Har- 
vard began  with  a  college  course  of  three  years,  but  was 
shortly  able  to  make  it  four.  If  we  could  follow  the  detailed 
history  of  the  curriculum  it  would  be  easy  to  see  how  this 
process  runs  thru  the  whole  eighteenth,  as  thru  the  whole 
nineteenth  century.  The  study  of  mathematics  must  suffice 
as  a  concrete  case.  A  letter  of  Jonathan  Edwards  written  in 
1 7 19  shows  that  in  the  next  year,  his  senior  year  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, he  was  to  begin  the  study  of  geometry.*    In  1726,  accord- 

^  Dwight,  Life  of  Edwards,  p.  32. 
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ing  to  the  college  laws,  geometry  was  a  study  of  the  senior 
year.  In  1 743  President  Clap,  in  a  general  statement  about 
liic  college  curriculum,  mentions  geometry  as  a  study  of  the 
si»phoniorc  year — an  improvement  of  the  course  of  study  as 
rapid  as  anything  the  nineteenth  century  can  show.  Geome- 
try remained  in  the  sophomore  year  at  Yale  until  1825,  when 
it  came  down  to  the  third  term  of  freshman  year,  and  thirty 
years  later  it  began  to  be  demanded  for  admission  to  college. 

The  same  change  might  be  traced  in  other  studies.     The 
theological  cast  with  which  the  New  England  college  began 
had  largely  disapi)eared  by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.      Hie   real   study  of  Greek  entered  the  curriculum 
about  the  same  time,  and  the  modern  study  of  science  also. 
The  introduction  of  the  elective  system  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  only  a  device  for  carrying  on  more 
rapidly  and  spreading  over  a  wider  territory  a  process  which 
had  been  going  on  in  our  colleges  for  two  hundred  years.     In 
tuni  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  the  lower  schools  was  the 
same  as  in  medieval  Europe.     To  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  there  was  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  preparatory  school. 
The  candidate  for  college  picked  from  the  general  Academy 
course  such  things  as  he  needed,  or  he  obtained  private  instruc- 
tion, and  the  bright  boy  easily  got  himself  ready  for  the  or- 
deals of  college  entrance  in  two  years.     Daniel  Webster  pre- 
pared in  one  year  and  a  half  from  his  beginning  of  Latin.     In 
1808  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  took  the  first  steps  towards  the 
definite  organization  of  the  course  of  study  and  in   18 18  a 
great  change  was  made.     The  separation  of  the  classical  col- 
lege preparatory  course  from  the  English  was  then  made  com- 
plete, and  it  became  definitely  a  three-years'  course.     This  it 
remained  unchanged  in  fonn  until   1872,  when  the  advances 
which  had  already  been  made  in  the  colleges  forced  the  schools 
t' '  make  their  preparatory  course  one  of  four  years.     It  will  be 
noticed  that  the  more  radical  changes  in  the  college  curricu- 
lum had  hardly  begun  when  this  change  to  a  four-years'  course 
was  made  by  the  schools. 

In  the  meantime  the  middle  decades  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury saw  the  beginning  of  two  movements  in  the  field  of  higher 
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education  which  have  created  the  most  characteristic  features 
of  the  present  situation  and  the  most  serious  problems  of  the 
future.  The  first  of  these  is  the  rise  of  the  city  high  school. 
The  natural  development  of  our  public-school  system  and  the 
large  part  which  the  town  plays  in  present-day  life  have  given 
the  high  school  an  importance  and  an  office  in  the  community 
hardly  dreamed  of  by  those  who  labored  at  its  beginning. 
From  no  point  of  view  can  this  be  a  source  of  regret.  The 
good  which  these  schools  are  doing,  and  which  they  are  to  do 
in  still  larger  measure,  is  so  great  as  to  outweigh  any  tempo- 
rary inconvenience  which  they  may  create  by  a  failure  to  har- 
monize exactly  with  existing  institutions.  But  in  this  article 
I  am  concerned  with  the  problem  which  their  growth  presents 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  future  of  the  college. 

From  such  a  point  of  view  there  are  two  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. In  the  first  place  the  character  given  to  the  high 
school  by  its  situation.  It  is  a  municipal  institution,  municipal 
in  control  and  municipal  in  life.  Public  authority,  in  the  end 
the  state,  determines  its  character  and  directs  its  growth  for  its 
own  purpose,  always  in  the  main  the  immediate  practical  pur- 
pose. More  important  for  the  present  comparison  is  the  fact 
that  the  city  high  school  must  remain  a  day  school.  It  can  have 
no  dormitory  system.  It  can  have  no  sort  of  physical,  or  even 
sentimental  boundaries,  which  hold  its  life  apart  from  the  or- 
dinary life  of  the  town  in  which  it  is  placed.  Its  pupils  must 
remain  for  the  most  part  wholly  in  that  life  from  which  they  are 
withdrawn  for  a  few  hours  only  each  day,  to  be  brought  into 
other,  but  always  somewhat  artificial  relations.  In  its  own 
purposes  and  in  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  the  practi- 
cal must  always  outweigh  the  ideal.  It  is  bound  to  the  past  by 
no  tradition  either  to  mark  out  the  limits  of  innovation,  or  to 
enrich  its  influence  with  inherited  associations.  It  can  have  no 
esthetic  effect  peculiar  to  itself,  no  ''  academic  calm,"  no  archi- 
tectural impressiveness,  hardly  even  the  impressiveness  of  a 
great  group  of  buildings  which  form  the  natural  home  of  the 
school.  In  a  word  the  high  school  can  never  hope  to  exert 
over  its  pupils  the  influence  of  the  English  college. 

A  second  characteristic  of  the  high  school,  more  significant 
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still  in  its  bearing  on  the  future,  is  the  fact  that  its  primary  ob- 
ject is  to  furnish  an  eilucation  complete  in  itself.  It  is  not  a 
preparatory  school.  It  stands  in  no  relation  to  any  higher 
institution  which  e.xerts  a  controlling  influence  over  the  char- 
icter  and  extent  of  its  work,  not  even  as  yet  where  the  state 
university  exists  as  the  culmination  of  the  public  sch(X)l  sys- 
tem.' Its  aim  to  give  to  the  great  majority  of  its  pupils  a 
final  education — the  best  possible  in  existing  condition- 

"  ws  from  this  fact,  as  well  as  from  the  history  of  the  iii.i;n 
_  »1,  that  it  has  no  predestined  course  of  study,  clearly  de- 
fined along  its  upper  borders.  It  is  itself  ambitious,  in  its 
place  it  is  its  duty,  to  fumish  the  highest  available  education 
to  those  who  can  go  no  farther.  Under  this  impulse  it  has 
reached  forward  into  the  old  field  of  the  college.  How  far 
this  has  gone,  or  how  far  it  is  planned  that  it  may  go,  can 
easily  be  seen  by  turnings  over  a  few  volumes  of  the  School 
rcz'iciv,  published  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  To  take  an 
e.xample  in  Volume  XII.  (1904)  :  Beginning  on  page  15  will 
be  found  an  account  of  the  "seventeenth  educational  confer- 
ence of  the  academies  and  high  schools  affiliating  or  cooperat- 
ing with  the  University  of  Chicago/'  This  conference  had 
before  it  for  discussion  a  **  problem,''  submitted  at  the  last  pre- 
vious conference,  and  investigated  in  the  meantime  by  three 
committees,  each  of  seven  members,  and  each  looking  at  the 
subject  from  a  different  point  of  view.  The  second  suggestion 
of  this  problem  was  as  follows : 

To  extend  the  work  of  the  secondary  school  to  include  the 
first  two  years  of  college  work. 

The  reports  of  the  committees  were  all  in  favor  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  proposed.  Tliat  of  the  committee  regarding  the 
matter  from  the  side  of  the  high  school  said :  "  This  question  is 
not  something  *  dug  up  '  to  l)e  settled,  but  something  *  grown 
up  '  demanding  settlement.  Forty  years  ago  there  was  scarcely 
« 'ue  high  school  in  the  countr>'  whose  work  could  compare  with 
that  of  a  second-  or  third-rate  high  school  of  today.  *  Go  for- 
ward '  has  been  the  watchword  acted  upon,  if  not  announced, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.     .Ml  over  this  state  [Illinois]  you  may 

'S€C  J.  F.  Brown  in  Ihe  Sekocl  rrvitw,  xU.  (1904),  pp.  299-307. 
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find,  if  you  investigate,  that  within  the  past  five  years  high 
schools  offering  two-years'  work  have  increased  that  work  to 
three :  those  offering  four-years'  work  have  increased  the  work 
to  five  or  six  years.  These  movements  have  gone  on,  are  go- 
ing on,  without  any  blare  of  trumpets  or  any  precursors  to 
make  any  announcement."  And  again :  *'  The  work  set  forth 
enables  the  student  completing  the  six-years'  work  to  enter  any 
professional  school,  such  as  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  engineer- 
ing, theology,  etc.,  and  also  to  enter  upon  pure  university  work 
at  once,  and  without  delay  while  he  completes  something  he 
began  in  the  lower  school." 

This  problem  formed  also  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the 
eighteenth  conference,  in  November,  1904,  which  is  reported 
in  the  School  review  for  January,  1905,  where  will  also  be 
found  an  interesting  account  of  the  six-years'  course  in  opera- 
tion in  the  high  school  of  Goshen,  Indiana. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  expend  words  to  point  out  the 
parallel  which  exists  between  the  situation  created  for  us  by 
this  relation  of  the  high  school  to  the  college  and  that  existing 
in  Germany  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  with 
the  gymnasium  growing  up  beside  the  old  arts  course.  We 
have  now,  as  Germany  then  had,  a  school  under  public  author- 
ity, intrenched  in  the  community  life,  ambitious  to  annex  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  old  arts  course,  placed  under  no  re- 
sponsibility to  the  university,  and  held  off  the  field  of  the 
arts  course  by  no  boundary  line,  and,  it  may  be  added,  afford- 
ing an  easy  refuge  for  the  old  arts  studies  pushed  out  of  the 
college  by  an  advancing  standard.  It  should  be  equally  evident 
that  the  efforts  of  the  public  schools  are  met  halfway  by  those 
professional  schools  which  for  whatever  reason  stand  ready  to 
accept  the  high  school  graduate  as  meeting  their  requirements 
of  admission.  Nor  has  it  any  bearing  on  our  problem  to  point 
out  the  fact  that  this  relation  between  the  lower  and  profes- 
sional school  is  highly  satisfactory  in  the  situation  which  exists 
in  Germany,  for  the  arts  course,  whose  existence  is  in  question 
here,  disappeared  in  that  country  practically  three  generations 
ago.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  law  department  of  the 
German  university  should  not  accept  the  student  who  comes  up 
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from  the  gymnasium,  than  why  the  philosophical  department 
should  not. 

In  tlic  meantime,  during  the  same  years  that  brought  the 
high  school  to  its  present  position,  a  movement  was  taking 
place  in  the  university  world  which  fills  out  the  parallel  with 
fatal  completeness.  I  mean  the  rise  of  a  new  department  in 
the  university — the  so-called  graduate,  or  post-graduate  school. 
A  variety  of  causes  combined  together  to  lead  to  the  l>eginning 
of  graduate  instruction,  which  merely  means  that  it  answered 
a  real  demand.  The  desire  of  the  college  professor  trained 
in  Gemiany  and  ambitious  to  advance  the  bounds  of  knowl- 
edge in  his  own  specialty,  to  gather  about  him  a  group  of  stu- 
dents for  whom  he  could  do  what  had  been  done  for  him  in  the 
foreign  country,  whom  he  could  make  scholars  in  the  true 
sense,  was  no  doubt  an  important  factor  in  the  new  departure. 
This  motive,  however,  could  have  accomplished  nothing  if 
there  had  not  been  at  the  same  time  enlarging  opportunities 
for  scientitically  trained  men  in  many  lines  of  professional  or 
semi-professional  work.  The  advance  was  especially  aided  by 
the  growth  of  a  larger  demand,  in  the  smaller  colleges  and 
in  secondary  schools,  for  teachers  able  to  give  instruction  from 
the  solid  ground  of  scientific  knowledge,  than  could  be  supplied 
from  men  trained  in  Germany. 

Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  the  rise  of  the  graduate  school 
was  the  introduction  into  the  American  university  of  the  new 
German  arts  course  in  addition  to  the  old  English  arts  course 
previously  existing  here.  The  combination  produced  a  result 
new  in  the  history  of  higher  education.  Previous  to  the 
beginning  of  this  movement,  say  at  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  American  university,  at  least  in  its  oldest 
and  most  largely  attended  examples,  corresponded  almost  ex- 
actly to  the  type  of  university  prevailing  in  Europe  thru  nearly 
the  whole  of  university  history — the  preparatory  arts  course, 
and  the  three  professional  faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  medi- 
cine. Early  American  conditions  had  given  to  the  arts  course 
a  relative  importance  in  the  university  which  it  had  never  pos- 
sest  in  Europe  and  which  does  not  logically  belong  to  it.  but 
this  fact  does  not  materially  alter  the  parallel  and  it  did  not 
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change  the  purpose  of  the  course.  Now  without  modifying 
this  constitution  there  was  added  a  fourth  professional  school, 
carrying  forward  the  studies  of  the  arts  course  by  technical 
methods  for  technical  purposes. 

This  gives  us  a  university  organization  which,  tho  it  may 
be  new,  should  be  as  easily  understood  as  it  is  scientifically 
correct  and  defensible  at  every  point.  It  would  seem  also  to 
give  us  an  institution  in  which  the  component  parts,  college 
and  university,  old  and  new  arts  course,  are  sharply  enough 
distinguished  in  field  and  purpose  to  permit  of  their  coordinate 
and  harmonious  development  in  the  future.^  But  it  is  perhaps 
not  strange  that  these  developments,  new  as  they  were,  and  oc- 
curring in  an  age  of  universal  change  and  of  free  theoretical 
experiment  in  education,  have  had  as  their  accompaniment 
some  confusion  of  thought  and  practise. 

To  this  fact  almost  alone  we  must  attribute,  I  think,  the  in- 
vasion of  the  college  course  by  the  studies  of  the  graduate  de- 
partment, of  the  old  arts  course  by  the  new,  which  has  gone 
so  far  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  such 
an  invasion  occurred.  The  introduction  into  the  college  cur- 
riculum of  the  elective  system  on  a  large  scale  opened  an  easy 
way  for  the  graduate  studies  into  the  upper  years  of  the  col- 
lege. At  the  same  time  the  problem  of  economy,  economy  of 
time  as  well  as  of  money,  was  forced  to  the  front  with  an  im- 

*  There  is  a  suggestion  of  the  advantage  afforded  us  by  the  existence  together  of 
these  distinct  arts  courses  in  the  same  institution  in  the  differing  contentions  of  the 
recent  inaugural  lectures  of  Professors  Firth  and  Oman  on  taking  the  two  chairs  of 
History  at  Oxford.  In  spite  of  their  conflict  of  opinion,  both  are  in  the  main 
right.  Professor  Firth  is  right  in  saying  that  it  is  the  proper  function  of  the  uni- 
versity to  train  the  historical  investigator.  Professor  Oman  is  right  in  saying  tliat 
it  is  equally  the  function  of  the  university  to  give  a  general  education  in  history  to 
the  great  mass  of  students  who  will  never  become  investigators,  and  that,  if  but 
one  of  the  two  things  can  be  done,  this  is  probably  the  more  useful  work.  Pro- 
fessor Firth  is  right  in  thinking  that  without  instruction  the  historical  investigator 
learns  his  art  with- difficulty,  and  that  many  who  might  have  been  fruitful  scholars 
never  learn  it  at  all.  Professor  Oman  is  right  in  asserting  that,  if  the  Oxford  his- 
tory curriculum  is  modified  to  accomplish  the  ends  desired  by  Professor  Firth,  its 
value  and  attractiveness  for  the  average  undergraduate  will  be  destroyed,  and  but 
few  will  study  history.  This  is  the  dilemma  presented  by  the  single  arts  course  in 
the  university.  This  is  the  problem  which  our  two  arts  courses  enable  us  to  solve 
without  the  slightest  difficulty,  if  we  recognize  their  separate  spheres  and  keep 
them  distinct. 
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l>cmtivc  demand  for  solution  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  elective 
system.  For  the  moment  it  seemed  to  be  solved  by  uniting 
in  a  single  classroom  graduates  and  undergraduates  in  a  great 
variety  of  courses.  From  the  side  of  the  graduate  school, 
growing  with  leaps  and  bounds  at  the  same  time  with  the 
}>r<Mdening  of  the  elective  system,  this  expedient  was  welcome. 
U'cause  the  university  could  provide  few  independent  graduate 
professors.  The  work  of  the  school,  if  it  were  to  be  done  at  all. 
must  be  done  by  the  already  heavily  burdened  undergraduate 
instructors.  To  many  college  teachers  such  a  union  of  work 
^ccmed  not  only  unobjectionable,  but  even  desirable,  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  gave  full  scope  to  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  trained  specialist  to  make  his  instruction  as 
bitrhly  scientific  as  possible.  Most  of  all  things  he  wishes  to 
.iv.»id  the  seeming  weakness  of  popularizing  and  diluting  his 
share  of  organized  knowledge  for  the  benefit  of  the  man  who 
does  not  care  to  acquire  a  scientific  command  of  it,  but 
is  merely  seeking  to  get  its  intellectual  meaning  and  its  point  of 
view.  In  the  second  place  almost  every  instructor,  in  the  days 
when  this  process  began,  was  trained  in  Germany.  Identify- 
ing in  his  mind,  as  he  was  apt  to  do,  the  American  arts  course 
with  the  German,  he  felt  that  he  was  doing  the  right  thing,  it 
seemed  almost  a  duty,  to  transfomi  as  far  as  possible  the  work 
of  the  American  college  into  the  kind  which  he  had  known  in 
Gemiany.  Under  these  combined  influences  and  almost  im- 
f)erceptibly,  this  process — really  a  process  of  combining  into  one 
these  two  different  arts  courses — has  gone  on,  to  some  extent 
in  all  universities,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  a  few. 

That  this  process  is  properly  to  be  called  an  invasion,  that 
before  it  indeed  all  defenses  are  thrown  down  and  the  way 
opened  for  the  operation  of  the  most  effective  causes  by  which 
the  old  arts  course  was  destroyed  in  the  German  universities, 
hardly  needs  to  be  proved.  That  the  studies  of  the  gradu- 
ate department  are  to  be  considered  in  their  real  character  pro- 
fessional studies  is  clear.  That  they  are,  in  the  great  majority 
"'*  «;iMN.  antagonistic  to  the  tone  and  purpose  which  should 
prevail  in  the  college,  that  they  seek  to  give  the  acquirements 
and  outlook  of  the  specialist,  and  not  a  general  cultivation,  a 
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special  and  not  a  general  preparation,  must  be  evident  from  any 
careful  examination  of  the  case.  Either  this  is  so,  or  the 
studies  of  that  department  fail  of  performing  their  office  in  the 
university  and  degenerate — the  language  is  proper  in  their  case 
— into  mere  culture  studies.  It  follows  that  to  give  up  any 
large  portion  of  the  college  course  to  these  studies  is  to  aban- 
don it  to  professional  work.  To  train  in  the  same  classroom 
and  by  the  same  method  the  future  scholar  and  specialist  and 
the  future  business  man  or  man  of  the  world  is  to  force  the 
college  student  into  an  air  and  environment  which,  so  far  as 
they  go,  are  hostile  to  the  college  life,  or  else  it  is  to  do  the 
graduate  student  a  wrong,  and  this  is  a  wrong  which  a  uni- 
versity faculty  is  not  likely  to  commit. 

But  this  attack  upon  the  college  from  above  has  been  accom- 
panied by  another,  in  one  particular  more  serious.  The  pro- 
fessional schools  of  the  original  universities  have  shared  the 
general  impulse  to  advance,  and  during  the  same  period  they 
have  added  a -year,  or  in  some  cases  two  years,  to  their  course 
of  study.  The  result  was,  and  is  in  institutions  where  no  com- 
pensating changes  have  been  made,  a  course  of  study,  from  the 
beginning  of  preparation  for  college  to  graduation  into  pro- 
fessional work,  of  from  eleven  to  twelve  years.  No  sooner  had 
this  been  realized  in  practise  than  it  led  to  many  complaints, 
and  pressure,  increasing  pressure  for  a  time,  for  a  reduction 
in  the  length  of  this  course  of  study.  It  was  natural  that  this 
demand  should  center  on  that  portion  of  the  course  of  study 
which  had  the  least  practical  character,  which  could  be  short- 
ened wnth  the  least  apparent  and  immediate  loss,  the  traditional 
college  course. 

This  demand  for  reduction  of  time  has  taken  two  chief 
forms.  First,  the  demand  that  the  college  course  should  be 
formally  and  by  official  act  for  all  students  cut  down  to  three 
years.  This  drastic  measure  has  indeed,  up  to  the  present 
time,  appeared  more  frequently  in  argument  than  in  practise, 
except  in  the  indirect  method  of  making  it  somewhat  easier 
than  formerly  for  the  student  to  do  in  three  years  a  max- 
imum of  w^ork  required  of  all  who  graduate,  and  reckoned 
for  most  students  as  four  years'  work.     A  three-years'  college 
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course  is  in  reality,  however,  the  more  lojjictil  form  which  the 
demand  should  take,  but  the  fact  is  hardly  recognized  in  the 
discussion  that,  as  regards  one  side  of  the  changes  of  the  last 
I  rty  years,  this  proposal  is  at  least  a  partial  confession  of  fail- 
ure. Nor  is  the  fact  observed  that,  if  it  were  carried  into  ef- 
fect, it  would  entail  an  actual  loss  as  compared  with  the  result 
which  we  should  by  this  time  enjoy  if  the  process  of  pushing 
the  earlier  studies  of  the  college  down  into  the  secondary 
scIuH)!  had  not  l>een  carried  (juite  so  far.  Applied  to  the  pres- 
iMit  situation  the  proix)sed  plan  would  give  us  a  course  of 
Mndy  of  seven  years,  to  the  B.  A.  degree,  exactly  as  fifty  years 
ago;  but  four  of  these  would  now  be  taken  in  school  and  only 
three  under  the  conditions  of  college  life.  The  college  course 
for  the  three  years  left  to  it  would  indeed  still  remain  a  greatly 
enriched  curriculum  of  studies  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
time.  It  would  be  impossible  to  justify,  or  even  to  argue  for  a 
return  to  the  earlier  curriculum,  or  to  the  earlier  standard  of 
entrance  reciuirements.  But  it  needs  no  argument  to  show  that 
the  proposed  three-years'  course,  if  adopted,  would  mean,  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  undoing  of  the  work  so  actively  carried  for- 
ward in  the  last  half-century.  It  would  mean  that  the  year  of 
more  advanced  study  which  has  been,  during  this  time,  added 
to  the  college  course  is  bodily  dropt  out,  for  it  would  be  in  all 
cases  the  eighth  year  which  would  be  given  up.  and  that  while 
an  extra  year  is  taken  in  the  schools,  under  better  conditions  than 
fonnerly,  the  stixlent  is  brought  during  only  three  years  under 
the  more  potent  and  permanent  influences  of  college  life.  If 
wc  regard  the  purpose  of  the  college  as  not  properly  the  pro- 
duction of  scholars  but  the  giving  of  a  broad,  general  training 
to  all,  it  would  certainly  be  preferable  if  the  year  lost  to  the 
schools  could  be  recovered  from  them,  and  their  course  be  left 
<^ne  of  three  years,  rather  than  to  cut  down  the  college  course. 
The  second  direction  which  the  demand  for  a  shortened 
«  'urse  of  study  has  taken  is  that  the  members  of  a  college  class 
who  wish  to  do  so  should  ht  allowed  to  use  the  fourth  year  of 
their  college  course  for  professional  studies,  or  that  the  last 
car  of  the  course  should  be  made  for  them  identical  with  the 
tirst  of  the  professional  school.     It  is  in  this  direction  up  to 
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the  present  time  that  experiments  have  been  more  commonly 
made  in  shortening  the  college  course.  They  have  been  of 
considerable  variety,  and  need  not  be  here  described  in  detail, 
since  they  all  have  practically  the  same  result  with  perhaps  a 
single  exception.  They  all  permit  the  student,  sooner  or  later, 
and  under  varying  conditions,  to  drop  his  college  studies  and 
devote  himself  to  his  professional  preparation, 

I  have  called,  and  rightly,  this  movement  of  the  graduate 
departments  against  the  college  an  invasion,  and  the  spirit 
natural  to  the  graduate  school  in  principle  hostile  to  the  spirit, 
somewhat  ideal  and  unpractical,  which  should  prevail  in  col- 
lege. But  to  state  the  case  with  entire  accuracy  requires  a 
slight  limitation  of  these  absolute  assertions.  Professional 
studies,  or  those  which  may  from  one  point  of  view  be  so  con- 
sidered, have  always  formed  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum. 
This  was  particularly  true  of  theological  studies  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  improvement  of  the  character  of 
the  curriculum,  which  accompanied  the  general  broadening 
of  American  life,  gradually  crowded  out  many  of  these 
studies  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
but  this  process  of  improvement,  especially  as  carried  farther 
in  the  last  hundred  years,  has  introduced  other  studies  standing 
in  a  similar  relation  to  other  professions.  Chemistry,  biology, 
jurisprudence  and  international  law,  may  serve  as  examples  of 
relationship  with  the  traditional  professions,  and  if  we  were  to 
include  the  new  lines  of  work  which  are  virtually  professional 
we  should  find  that  a  complete  list  of  such  studies  would  be 
long.  But  all  these  things  together  have  not  modified  in  any 
essential  degree  the  character  of  our  college  education. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  all  the  studies  just  mentioned 
possess,  either  in  themselves  or  in  their  surroundings  as  they 
stand  in  the  curriculum,  certain  characteristics  which  render 
them  helpful,  or  at  least  not  antagonistic,  to  the  purpose 
of  the  college  course.  All  of  them  have  an  elementary 
and  introductory  character,  or  a  general,  apart  from  their 
professional  application,  which  renders  them  properly  a  part 
of  the  furnishing  of  an  educated  man.  If  this  is  not  the  case 
in  some  instances,  like  some  advanced  scientific  studies,  then 
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they  are  taken  by  so  few  students,  and  are  likely  always  to  be 
taken  by  so  few.  that  their  effect  is  inappreciable.  These  stud- 
ies have  also  never  been  found  in  the  past  groui)ed  together  in 
any  one  portion  of  the  curriculum  giving  it  a  technical  and 
specialist  character,  but  have  been  so  scattered  thru  it  all 
as  to  be  practically  absorbed  in  the  character  of  the  work 
as  a  whole.  If  these  characteristics  and  surroundings  can 
be  preserved,  their  introductory  and  general  character,  and 
their  absorption  in  a  whole  which  gets  its  tone  from  other 
sources,  then  professional  studies  can  be  admitted  in  consid- 
erable extent  to  the  college  curriculum  with  no  change  in  its 
\  ral  character  or  effect.  It  seems  indeed  as  true  of  the  Ameri- 
can college  as  of  the  English  that  the  best  results  have  been 
produced  not  so  much  by  any  particular  studies,  as  by  the  ideals 
of  the  place  and  by  the  social  environment  in  which  the  student 
lives. 

It  is  as  true  of  the  studies  of  the  graduate  school  as  it  is  of 
law  or  medicine — that  they  may  be  taken  into  the  college 
V  »urse  with  no  appreciable  tendency  to  destroy  its  character,  if 
they  are  so  limited  in  number  and  situation  that  they  are  them- 
selves readily  absorbed,  or  if  they  are  of  a  kind  which  will 
attract  few  undergraduate  students.  Indeed  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  be.  Every  student,  somewhere 
in  his  college  course,  in  as  many  subjects  as  possible  un- 
der the  limitations  indicated,  should  be  given  an  understand- 
ing of  the  scholar's  way  of  doing  things  and  of  looking  at 
things,  merely  as  a  part  of  his  general  education,  if  for  no 
<»ther  reason.  As  college  chemistry  and  physics  should,  and  in 
the  majority  of  cases  do,  give  to  the  student  who  does  not  pur- 
•^ue  them  farther  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  scientific 
evidence,  and  of  the  processes  by  which  science  reaches  its  re- 
sults, so  something  of  the  same  kind  may  wisely  be  done,  it  jxrr- 
baps  especially  needs  to  be  done,  in  those  studies  which  may 
most  easily  be  made  the  channels  of  higher  culture — literature 
and  history.  But  if  the  college  course  is  so  largely  abandoned 
to  graduate  and  professional  studies  that  it  is  made  impossible 
tor  the  student  in  his  later  years,  say  in  his  fourth  year,  to  find 
satisfactory  studies  not  specialist  in  character,  he  will  cease  to 
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regard  that  year  as  other  than  professional,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  time  few  will  see  in  it  any  inducement  to  remain  in  col- 
lege. It  is  a  condition  of  this  kind  which  in  some  of  our  uni- 
versities seems  to  be  rapidly  approaching. 

Let  me  conclude  this  historical  sketch  with  a  summary  and 
application.  Our  earliest  history  gave  us  the  American  col- 
lege— the  medieval  arts  course,  standing  alone,  as  that  had 
been  recast  in  England  and  emphasizing  as  strongly  as  in 
England,  more  strongly,  perhaps,  the  purpose  of  that  course, 
to  give  not  special  but  general  training.  In  the  second  stage 
of  our  history  we  gathered  about  this  arts  course  the  tradi- 
tional professional  schools  and  so  reproduced  the  medieval 
university.  Later  we  introduced  into  the  university  the  grad- 
uate school,  giving  us  two  arts  courses,  the  old  medieval  of 
general  preparation  and  the  new  German  of  technical  study. 
But  we  did  not  hold  the  new  course  sharply  by  itself  as  a  new 
professional  department.  We  confused  it  in  our  minds  with 
the  old  arts  course,  and  let  it  cut  deeply  into  that  territory. 
At  the  same  time  the  old  professional  schools  advanced  the 
standard  of  their  work  and  began  to  demand  loudly  that  they 
too  be  allowed  a  portion  of  the  arts  course.  But  this  attack 
from  above  coincided  with  an  attack  from  below.  The  high 
school,  bound  by  no  traditional  allegiance  and  led  by  new  am- 
bitions, cut  as  deeply  into  the  lower  years  of  the  college  course. 
Both  these  lines  of  attack  are  still  vigorously  prest,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  conflict  is  not  yet  apparent. 

The  development  of  higher  education  on  this  continent  has 
given  us  a  result  unique  in  organization  and  offering,  it  would 
seem,  unequaled  advantages.  To  the  traditional  university, 
retaining  the  preparatory  arts  course  in  the  midst  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools,  we  have  added  another  arts  course,  as  dif- 
ferent in  method  and  purpose  as  it  is  in  historical  origin. 
Could  there  have  been  devised  any  better  beginning  from 
which  we  might  hope  to  gain  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  both 
English  and  German  education,  or  from  which  to  strive  to 
avoid  their  peculiar  defects  ? 

George  Burton  Adams 
Yale  University 


Ill 

I  KEXLll   IXFLUENCES  IN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION* 

lui^land,  whose  geographical  position  makes  her  accessible 
and  yet  keeps  her  separate,  has  always  lain  open  to  a  stream  of 
intellectual  and  social  influences  from  other  lands.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  her  that  she  has  remained  thruout  intensely  na- 
tional in  spirit,  but  in  many  of  her  changing  moods  she  has 
shown  herself  very  susceptible  to  ideas  from  abroad.  Tlius, 
English  thought  and  institutions  have  gained  at  different  times 
fresh  vigor  from  Italy,  from  Germany,  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  from  America.  But  no  other  foreign  influence  has  been 
so  persistent  and  long-sustained,  so  clarifying  and  at  times  so 
full  of  challenge  to  our  many-mindedness  as  the  influence  of 
}  raiicL  And  the  task  with  which  I  am  charged  this  after- 
noon is  that  of  reminding  this  distinguished  assembly  of  the 
debt  which  English  education  owes  to  French  thinkers  and 
to  French  example. 

To  France,  the  English  universities  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  indebted  for  much  of  their  constitutional  form  and  for 
much  of  their  intellectual  tradition.  The  Vice-Chancellor  has 
reminded  us  that  the  rise  of  the  older  Oxford  schools  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  studium  gcncrale  may  have  been  due  to  a  migration 
of  students  from  the  University  of  Paris  about  1 167,  and  that 
the  great  dispersion  of  the  masters  and  scholars  from  Paris 
in  1229  may  have  been  the  chief  factor  in  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  However  this  may  be. 
the  University  of  Paris  drew  to  itself  for  many  generations  the 
thoughts  of  every  aspiring  young  scholar  in  England.  As 
Ramus  said  of  it  in  later  years,  it  was  the  university  not  of  one 
city  only  but  of  the  entire  world.  Side  by  side  with  the  Papacy 
An<l  the  Empire,  it  stood  as  one  of  the  three  great  institutions 
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of  medieval  Christendom.  One  of  the  four  nations  into  which 
its  faculty  of  arts  was  divided,  bore  the  name  of  the  English, 
and  tho  the  latter  shared  their  membership  with  Germans  and 
other  students  from  northern  Europe,  the  fact  that  they  gave 
their  name  to  it  shows  their  numerical  importance  in  this  great 
division  of  university  life. 

We  have  some  Latin  elegiacs,  written  about  11 70,  which  de- 
scribe the  first  arrival  of  an  English  student  in  Paris.  He 
dresses  and  washes  himself,  and  then  walks  thru  the  streets; 
enters  a  church  and  says  his  prayers;  then  coming  to  the 
schools  he  considers  which  of  them  he  should  choose.  Observ- 
ing the  nice  look  of  the  English  students,  he  attaches  himself  to 
their  society.  Many  reasons  influence  his  choice.  He  finds 
that  they  have  a  good  tone,  that  they  are  winning  in  their 
talk  and  expression,  that  they  are  clever  fellows  with  good 
heads  on  their  shoulders,  that  they  "  tip  "  freely  and  detest 
stingy  people,  that  they  have  many  dishes  for  dinner  and  drink 
without  restraint. 

Moribus  egregii,  verbo  vultuque  venusti, 
Ingenio  poUent,  consilioque  vigent. 
Dona  pluunt  populis  et  detestantur  avaros, 
Fercula  multiplicant,  et  sine  lege  bibunt. 

It  should  in  candor  be  added  that  the  writer  of  these  lines 
had  the  bias  of  patriotism.     He  was  himself  an  Englishman. 

The  great  English  scholars  and  thinkers  of  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fourteenth  centuries  were  proud  to  claim  member- 
ship of  the  University  of  Paris.  John  of  Salisbury,  the  Hu- 
manist before  Humanism,  studied  there  for  twelve  years  and 
for  part  of  that  time  under  Abelard  himself.  Edmund  Rich  of 
Abingdon,  Saint  Edmund,  who  was  the  first  to  teach  the  new 
Logic  of  Aristotle  in  the  Oxford  schools,  was  a  student  at 
Paris.  So  was  Roger  Bacon,  the  father  of  experimental 
science  in  England.  Duns  Scotus,  the  ''  subtle  doctor,"  taught 
in  Paris  as  well  as  in  Oxford,  and  the  ''  doctor  invincibilis," 
William  of  Ockham,  in  whom  scholastic  thought  culminated, 
was  also  associated  with  both  universities.  Between  no  uni- 
versities have  the  intellectual  and  personal  ties  been  so  close  as 
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they  were  between  Oxford  and  Paris  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Both  were  g^ilds  of  masters.  In  crmstitutioii,  in  customs,  and 
in  the  technical  phases  of  academic  Hfe,  Oxford  recalled 
Paris.  The  later  history  of  the  colleges  at  Paris  and  Oxford 
was  indeed  very  dilTerent,  hut  Dr.  Rashdall  has  shown  that  it 
was  a  master  of  Paris,  William  of  Durham,  who  in  1249  left 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  the  endowment  for  a  little  com- 
munity which  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  University  College, 
Oxford.  And  about  1266  Sir  John  de  Balliol,  after  being 
scourged  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham  for  some  injury  to  the 
Church,  established  at  Oxford  a  hall  which,  in  its  first  consti- 
tution, was  an  imitation  of  the  halls  of  Paris. 

France,  we  may  say,  gave  England  much  of  the  form  of  its 
ancient  university  institutions,  and  inspired  Englishmen  with 
the  love  of  scholastic  philosophy  in  which  they  excelled. 

French  influence  was  strong  in  the  English  grammar  schools 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Higden,  who 
wrote  his  Polyclirofiicon  about  1327,  says  that  in  his  time,  and 
ever  since  the  Normans  first  came  into  England,  school  chil- 
dren were  compelled  **  to  leave  their  own  language  and  to  con- 
strue their  lessons  in  French."  But  John  de  Trevisa,  who  in 
1385  translated  and  edited  Higden's  work,  added  a  note  that 
this  custom  was  prevalent  down  to  the  first  appearance  of  the 
Black  Death  in  1349,  after  which  there  was  a  great  change,  so 
that  when  he  was  writing,  nearly  forty  years  after  the  First 
Death,  *'  in  all  the  grammar  schools  in  England,  children  leave 
I*  rench  and  construe  and  learn  in  English."  This  great  cliange 
was  probably  due  to  the  death  or  dej^arture  of  the  French 
priests  in  consequence  of  the  Black  Death.  The  break  in  etlu- 
cational  tradition  thus  caused  by  the  plague  cleared  the  way 
for  the  common  use  of  the  mother  tongue  in  the  English  gram- 
mar schools.  Two  famous  schoolmasters  did  much  to  encour- 
age the  use  of  English  in  the  grammar  schools,  and  the  move- 
ment strengthened  the  growth  of  national  feeling  which  was 
one  of  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  time.  But  in  methods  of 
teaching  I^tin  the  old  influences  held  their  own.  One  of  the 
two  Latin  grammars  most  used  in  the  schools  was  written  by  a 
1  renchman.  Alexander  of  Ville  Dieu  in  Normandy,  who  kept 
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a  school  in  Paris  and  wrote  in  1209  his  Doctrinale  pnerorum,  a 
grammar  in  Latin  verse. 

The  next  great  wave  of  French  influence  in  Enghsh  educa- 
tion affected,  for  the  most  part,  the  teaching  of  boys  in  the 
wealthier  classes  of  society.  It  culminated  in  Locke's  Thoughts 
concerning  education,  published  in  1693.  In  Locke  we  see  the 
influence  of  Montaigne,  of  Descartes,  and  of  the  Gentlemen  of 
Port  Royal,  just  as  clearly  as,  later  on,  in  Rousseau  we  see  the 
influence  of  Locke.  The  point  of  view  of  Montaigne  is  singu- 
larly congenial  to  many  English  writers  on  education.  They 
like  his  tilts  at  pedantry;  his  admiration  for  physical  exercises 
which  harden  the  body  and  train  it  to  endure  ;  his  care  for 
many  accomplishments  like  riding  and  shooting;  his  belief  in 
the  educational  value  of  travel;  his  scorn  for  mere  book-learn- 
ing; his  grumbling  at  the  great  public  schools;  and,  above  all, 
his  belief  that  the  chief  business  of  a  liberal  education  is  to- 
form  the  judgment.  All  this  comes  out  in  Locke,  as  well  as 
the  advice  that  an  English  parent,  like  Montaigne's  father, 
should  get  as  tutor  for  his  son  a  man  who  could  himself  speak 
good  Latin  and  would  allow  the  lad  for  a  time  to  speak  noth- 
ing else. 

But  in  Locke  we  trace  an  even  stronger  influence  than  Mon- 
taigne— that  of  Descartes.  This  shows  itself  plainly  in 
Locke's  other  great  book  on  education,  the  Conduct  of  the  un- 
derstanding, written  in  1697.  Descartes  begins  the  Discours 
de  la  methode  with  the  declaration  that  "  good  sense  is  better 
distributed  than  anything  else  in  the  world,"  and  that  "  the 
power  of  judging  well  and  of  distinguishing  the  true  from  the 
false,  which  is  properly  that  which  we  call  good  sense  or  rea- 
son, is  naturally  equal  in  all  men."  Locke  puts  the  same  view 
into  the  forefront  of  his  chapter  on  reasoning.  ''  Every  man 
carries  about  him  a  touchstone  if  he  will  make  use  of  it, 
to  distinguish  substantial  gold  from  superficial  glitterings, 
truth  from  appearances.  The  use  and  benefit  of  this  touch- 
stone, which  is  natural  reason,  is  spoiled  and  lost  only  by  as- 
sumed prejudices,  overweening  presumption,  and  narrowing 
our  minds."  He  contrasts  the  mental  outlook  of  the  day- 
laborer  in  a  country  village,  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  of  a 
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city  mechanic,  and  conchules,  **  All  these  men,  thus  unequally 
furnished  with  truth  and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of 
ecjual  natural  parts;  all  the  odds  between  them  has  been  the 
different  sco|)e  that  has  been  given  them  to  range  in,  for  the 
gathering  up  of  information,  and  furnishing  their  heads  with 
ideas,  notions,  and  observations  whereon  to  employ  their  minds 
and  form  their  understandings."  Descartes's  four  precepts  of 
thought  underlie  the  rules  given  in  Locke's  Conduct  of  the  un- 
derstamiiug.  In  the  spirit  of  Descartes,  Locke  insists  that  the 
learner  must  not  accept  anything  as  true  which  he  does  not 
dearly  recognize  to  be  so;  '*  that  in  all  sorts  of  reasoning,  the 
connection  and  dependence  of  ideas  should  be  followed  till  the 
mind  is  brought  to  the  source  on  which  it  bottoms  and  observes 
the  coherence  all  along;"  and  that  "  the  mind  should  be  given  a 
fair  and  equal  view  of  the  whole  intellectual  world  wherein  it 
may  see  the  order,  rank,  and  beauty  of  the  whole,  and  give  a 
just  allowance  to  the  distinct  provinces  of  the  several  sciences 
in  the  due  order  and  usefulness  of  all  of  them." 

But  there  is  also  in  Locke  the  strong  influence  of  the  Port 
Royalists.  When  he  was  in  Paris,  in  1677,  he  bought  for 
**  young  Mr.  Anthony,"  Lord  Shaftesbury's  grandson,  the  best 
French  and  Latin  schoolbooks.  These,  almost  certainly^ 
were  the  Port  Royal  grammars.  He  girds  at  our  English  lack 
of  care  for  the  teaching  of  our  mother  tongue  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  foundation  of  the  French  Academy,  dryly  remarks 
that  **  we  see  the  jx)lity  of  some  of  our  neighbors  hath  not 
thought  it  beneath  the  public  care  to  promote  and  reward  the 
improvement  of  their  own  language.  Polishing  and  enriching 
their  tongue  is  no  small  business  among  them,  and  there  is 
raised  among  them  a  just  ambition  and  emulation  of  writing 
correctly." 

Locke,  however,  was  an  advocate  of  private  home  luiiion 
for  the  sons  of  gentlemen.  Himself  educated  at  Westminster 
School  under  one  of  the  greatest  of  head-masters,  he  disliked 
the  system  of  the  public  schools.  But  his  views  were  at  N'ari- 
ance  with  the  strongest  current  of  the  public  opinion  of  his 
time.  After  the  Restoration,  the  up|)er  classes  in  England 
seem  to  have  felt  the  unsuitability  of  many  homes  for  the  pri- 
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vate  education  of  boys,  and  also  the  need  for  fusing  together 
the  younger  elements  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society  by  means 
of  the  social  intercourse  which  comes  thru  sharing  a  common 
school  life.  In  England,  as  in  Germany,  plans  were  formed 
for  the  establishment  of  academies  in  which  should  be  taught' 
the  accomplishments  so  admirably  displayed  by  the  French 
aristocracy.  But  in  this  country  the  strong  character  and 
long-continued  labors  of  one  schoolmaster  turned  the  tide  in 
favor  of  the  older  type  of  public  schools.  Dr.  Richard  Busby, 
head-master  of  Westminster  from  1638  to  1695,  made  his 
school  the  training-ground  of  the  most  intellectual  boys  of  the 
upper  classes,  and  began  the  movement  for  reform  in  the  spirit 
and  discipline  of  the  English  public  schools,  which  secured  for 
generations  their  educational  leadership.  Busby's  work  shows 
signs  of  the  influence  of  Port  Royal.  He  wrote  new  Latin  and 
Greek  grammars  for  the  use  of  his  school  and  laid  great  stress 
upon  the  teaching  of  the  mother  tongue  in  his  plan  of  educa- 
tion. He  himself  wrote  an  English  iVccidence  for  the  use  of 
the  younger  boys  in  the  school,  and  allowed  those  of  his  pupils 
who  showed  a  special  bent  for  one  line  of  study  to  devote  to  it 
under  skilful  guidance  a  great  proportion  of  their  time.  In 
fact,  he  readjusted  the  older  public  school  system  to  meet  the 
chief  needs  of  the  new  educational  ideal  which  liad  come  from 
France.  He  did  this  by  means  of  a  conservative  reform  of  an 
old  institution  from  within — a  difficult  task  for  which  he  was 
fitted  by  his  strong  personality,  by  his  educational  skill,  and  by 
his  love  for  the  school  which  he  served.  It  is  characteristic  of 
English  educational  history  that  the  impulse  which  came  from 
new  social  needs  and  from  the  admired  example  of  France, 
instead  of  causing  the  decay  and  downfall  of  the  old  schools, 
ended  in  regenerating  them  thru  the  labors  of  a  far-seeing 
and  masterful  teacher  who  was  conservative  in  his  loyalty  to 
what  was  sound  in  the  old  traditions. 

But  tho  Locke  did  not  succeed  in  persuading  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Englishmen  to  withdraw  their  support  from  the  old 
public  school  training,  his  writings  had  a  profound  influence 
upon  the  ideals  of  education  for  English  boys  of  the  upper 
classes.     We  see  this  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  training  of  his  son. 
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The  boy  has  a  French  tutor.  And  Lord  Chesterfield  gives  his 
son  in  1747  the  model  at  which  he  is  to  aim.  **  A  Frenchman, 
who  with  a  fund  of  virtue,  learning,  and  good  sense,  has  the 
manners  and  good  breeding  of  his  country,  is  the  ixjrfection  of 
human  nature.  This  perfection  you  may  arrive  at,  if  you 
please,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  so.*'  On  the  intellectual  side  of 
the  young  man's  education,  Lord  Chesterfield  is  fond  of 
urging  the  value  of  the  best  French  schoolbooks  of  his  time. 
He  recommends  the  French  grammar  of  Port  Royal  and  sends 
in  1747  a  copy  of  **  the  Greek  roots,  lately  translated  into  Eng- 
lish from  the  French  of  the  Port  Royal"  with  a  message,  *'  In- 
form yourself  what  the  Port  Royal  is.  To  conclude  with  a 
quibble;  I  hope  you  will  not  only  feed  upon  these  Greek  roots, 
but  likewise  digest  them  perfectly."  The  ideals  of  the  highest 
French  culture  were  always  in  Lord  Chesterfield's  thoughts. 
To  attain  to  the  best  French  models  of  address  and  manners 
was  avoir  dn  monde,  and  thus  to  k-now  how  to  behave  in  all 
companies  as  a  cultivated  French  gentleman  would  behave, 
was  the  social  knowledge  to  which  he  most  desired  that  his  son 
should  attain. 

In  England,  as  in  Germany,  during  the  later  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  and  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth, 
French  models  were  admired  as  the  pattern  of  polite  behavior. 
This  yearning  after  French  elegance  was  felt  in  circles  very  re- 
mote from  those  in  which  Lord  Chesterfield  shone,  and  we  find 
amusing  traces  of  its  influence  in  books  which  attempted  to 
teach  English  children  how  they  ought  to  behave.  In  1672 
there  was  published  in  London  the  eleventh  edition  of  a  book 
called  Youth's  behavior  or  decency  in  conversation  amongst  nurfi, 
"  composed  in  French  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  their  youth 
and  now  newly  turned  into  English  by  Francis  Hawkins." 
It  was  so  much  valued,  the  author  tells  us,  that  a  learned 
scholar  from  Oxford  came  to  him  and  laid  down  ready  money 
for  250  copies  of  a  new  edition,  saying  that  he  was  going  to 
keep  a  great  school  in  the  city  of  Norwich,  and  wished  to  use 
the  book  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils.  Another  doctor  **  of 
great  learning  and  eminent  place  "  sought  out  the  publisher  in 
his  shop  in  Fleet  Street  and,  giving  him  great  thanks  for  the 
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printing  of  the  book,  bought  all  he  had  that  were  bound  in 
leather,  adding  that  the  work  was  too  good  to  be  stitched  in  pa- 
per. Here  are  some  of  the  precepts  given  in  this  valued  book. 
"In  yawning,  howl  not.  And  thou  shouldst  abstain,  as  much 
as  thou  canst,  to  yawn,  especially  when  thou  speakest,  for  that 
showeth  one  to  be  weary.  But  if  thou  beest  constrained  to 
yawn,  by  all  means  for  the  time  being  speak  not,  nor  gape 
openmouthed,  but  shut  thy  mouth  with  thy  hand,  or  with  thy 
handkerchief,  if  it  be  needful  turning  thy  face  to  another  side." 
Another  page  gives  maxims  for  behavior  at  table.  ''Take  not 
thy  repast  like  a  glutton.  Break  not  thy  bread  with  thy  hands, 
but  cut  it  with  a  knife,  if  it  be  not  very  little  or  very  new.  Tak- 
ing salt,  beware  that  thy  knife  be  not  greasy  when  it  ought  to 
be  wiped,  or  the  fork.  One  may  do  it  neatly  with  a  piece  of 
bread,  or,  as  in  certain  places,  with  a  napkin,  but  never  with  the 
whole  loaf." 

It  was,  however,  thru  the  writings  of  Rollin,  inheritor  of 
the  traditions  of  Port  Royal,  that  the  educational  influence  of 
France  percolated  most  widely  thru  Englsh  teaching  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Rollin's  Traite  des  Etudes 
was  published  in  two  instalments  in  1726  and  1728.  In  1748 
Robert  Dodsley,  a  bookseller  in  Pall  Mall,  obtained  leave  from 
King  George  II.  (thru  Lord  Chesterfield)  to  publish  "  a  prac- 
tical book  in  two  volumes,  illustrated  with  maps  and  useful 
cuts,  entitled  TJie  preceptor,  containing  a  general  course  of  edu- 
cation wherein  the  first  principles  of  polite  learning  are  laid 
down  in  a  way  most  suitable  for  trying  the  genius  and  advanc- 
ing the  instruction  of  youth."  This  book,  which  follows  the 
lines  of  Rollin's  treatise,  went  thru  many  editions  for  the  guid- 
ance of  English  pupils  and  their  teachers. 

And  a  few  years  afterwards  the  wider  curriculum  which 
French  influence  had  brought  into  secondary  education  found 
a  still  more  powerful  advocate  in  Joseph  Priestley,  whose  Es- 
say on  a  course  of  liberal  education  for  civil  and  active  life,  pub- 
lished in  1765,  marks  the  entrance  of  the  new  ideal  of  liberal 
culture  into  the  secondary  schools  of  the  English  middle 
class,  then  rapidly  rising  in  social  influence  and  political 
power. 
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III  English  writings  on  education  thruout  the    eighteenth 
century  we  find  traces  of  tlie  influence  of  Fcnelon.     In  TeU- 
maqnc  (1698)   France  gave  to  England  ahnost  as  |)opular  a 
young  |)erson*s  story-book  as  twenty  years  later  England  gave 
to  France  in  Robinson  Crusoe.     Jeremy  Bentham,  for  exam- 
ple, who  was  at  first  forbidden  by  his  parents  access  to  any 
book  of  amusement,  was  given  Telemachus  by  his  French  tutor 
about  1755,  and  said  of  it  afterwards  that  **  the  romance  might 
be  regarded  as  the  foundation-stone  of  his  whole  character, 
and  the  starting  iK>int  whence  his  career  of  life  commenced." 
The  writings  of  Fcnelon  and  of  Madame  de  Laml>ert  (1647- 
•r.U)  greatly  influenced  English  ideas  about  the  education  of 
girls.     They    fortified    the   better    fonn  of  the  old  tradition, 
itself  an  outcome  of  the  Renaissance,  and  helped  to  ward  off 
the  baser  kinds  of  reaction  which  were  lowering  the  ideals  of 
the  training  of  girls.     William  Law,  a  careful  reader  of  Fcne- 
lon. made  the  bad  education  of  girls  the  subject  of  a  challeng- 
ing chapter  in  his  Serious  call  (1728),  which  was  one  of  the 
most  widely  read  of  English  books  in  the  eighteenth  century 
and  reached  thousands  of  homes  where  no  work  on  the  theory 
of  education  was  ever  heard  of.     Of  the  influence  of  Madame 
de    Maintenon    there    is  much  less  trace.     And  it  was  in  the 
homes  of  the  more  serious  of  the  gentrj'  and  upper  middle 
class    that    the   better  ideas  about  girls'  education  prevailed. 
The  girls'  schools  were  patronized  for  the  most  part  by  families 
of  lower  station,  and  seem  to  have  been  as  a  rule  vapid  and 
m11\      At  least,  nearly  all  the  English  books  on  girls'  education 
which  were  published  in  the  eighteenth  century,  lament  the  l>ad 
influence  of  the  schools.     But  it  must  be  admitted  that  writers 
on  education  are  apt  to  be  severe  censors  of  what  is  being  done 
in  their  own  day.     The  state  of  things  may  have  been  better 
than  they  believed  or  thought  well  to  admit.     At  any  rate  so 
*^hrewd  an  observer  as  Adam  Smith  exprest  himstif  in  the 
•  I'calth  of  nations  in  1776  as  well  satisfied  with  the  education 
"t  girls  in  his  own  day.     **  There  are  no  public  institutions  for 
the  education  of  women."  he  wrote.  **  and  there  is  accordingly 
nothing  useless,  absurd,  fantastical,  in  the  common  course  of 
their  education.     They  are  taught  what  their  parents  or  guard- 
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ians  judge  it  necessary  or  useful  for  them  to  learn;  and  they 
are  taught  nothing  else.  Every  part  of  their  education  tends 
evidently  to  some  useful  purpose,  either  to  improve  the  natural 
attraction  of  their  person,  or  to  form  their  mind  to  reserve,  to 
modesty,  and  economy;  to  render  them  likely  to  become  the 
mistress  of  a  family,  and  to  behave  properly  when  they  become 
such.  In  every  part  of  her  life  a  woman  feels  some  conven- 
iency  or  advantage  from  every  part  of  her  education.  It  sel- 
dom happens  that  a  man,  in  any  part  of  his  life,  derives  any 
conveniency  or  advantage  from  some  of  the  most  laborious  and 
troublesome  parts  of  his  education."  But  this  testimony  of 
Adam  Smith  would  be  stronger  if  he  were  not  making  by  con- 
trast a  rhetorical  point  against  the  endowed  schools  for  boys 
and  the  old  universities  which  he  so  heartily  disliked. 

Rousseau's  Emile,  which  appeared  at  the  moment  when  the 
Jesuits  were  being  expelled  from  France,  was  translated  into 
English  at  once.  In  England,  as  elsewhere,  it  profoundly 
changed  the  point  of  view  from  which  people  approached  the 
question  of  education.  It  made  them  think  afresh  about  the 
fundamental  principles.  The  greater  part  of  them  indeed  were 
far  from  accepting  Rousseau's  conclusions.  But  they  were 
forced  by  the  book  to  reconsider  many  things  which  they  had 
accepted  as  customary  and  sufficient.  John  Wesley  read 
Emile  as  he  rode  along  the  country  lanes,  and  wrote  in  his 
diary  that  the  author  was  a  coxcomb.  The  heat  of  the  ex- 
pression shows  that  the  book  had  left  a  mark  on  his  mind. 
Thomas  Day,  on  the  other  hand,  a  friend  of  the  Edgeworths 
and  afterwards  the  author  of  Sandfard  and  Merton,  hailed 
Rousseau  as  the  first  of  mankind.  Richard  Lovell  Edgeworth 
brought  up  his  own  eldest  son  on  the  principles  of  Emile,  and 
the  two  volumes  called  Practical  education  which  he  published 
with  his  daughter  Maria  in  1798. show  many  traces  of  Rous- 
seau's influence.  Day  went  further  in  his  admiration  for  the 
new  ideas,  and  chose  two  young  girls,  one  from  an  orphan 
asylum  at  Shrewsbury  and  the  other  from  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital in  London,  in  order  to  educate  them  on  philosophical 
principles  with  a  view  to  marrying  the  one  in  whose  case  the 
experiment    should    turn    out  most  successfully.     One  of  the 
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girls,  however,  proved  invincibly  stupid,  and  the  other  Day 
judged  to  be  wantinjj  in  strength  of  mind. 

The  great  wave  of  reform  in  popular  education  which  began 
with  Rousseau's  writings  reached  England  eventually  not  from 
France  but  from  Switzerland  and  Germany,  when  Rousseau's 
ideas  had  been  reshaped  by  Pestalozzi.  But,  l>efore  that  hap- 
pened, the  spirit  of  English  education  had  Ijeen  touched  by 
Rousseau's  influence  thru  the  change  which  it  brought  about  in 
books  written  for  children.  Madame  de  Genlis,  however,  his 
critic  and  imitator,  was  more  to  the  English  taste  than  Rous- 
seau himself.  In  A  dele  et  Theodore,  the  young  mother  of  a 
family  tells  an  improving  story  nightly,  in  a  series  to  be  called 
the  Castle  Evenings.  This  probably  gave  the  model  for  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  Evenings  at  home  (1792),  and  for  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  Harry  and  Lucy.  It  was  for  insertion  as  a  short  story 
in  the  latter  book  that  Thomas  Day  began  to  write  Sand  ford 
and  Merton. 

The  great  group  of  French  philosophers  and  statesmen  who, 
before  the  Revolution,  probed  the  question  of  national  educa- 
tion in  France,  had  such  an  effect  on  English  opinion  that  it 
l(X)ked  for  a  time  as  tho  England  was  about  to  set  its  hand  to 
the  task  of  building  up  a  system  of  elementary  schools  for  the 
needs  of  the  people.  But  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
frightened  the  English  friends  of  social  refonn  and  put  off  the 
accomplishment  of  educational  plans  on  any  considerable  scale 
for  nearly  a  generation.  The  conservative  classes  regarded 
with  alanii  any  proposals  to  establish  a  system  of  universal 
education  as  likely  to  diffuse  revolutionary  ideas  and  to  pro- 
mote seditious  propaganda.  Their  fears  found  expression  in 
speeches  like  that  made  by  Mr.  Davies  Giddy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  a  debate  in  1807  on  Mr.  Whitbread's  Bill  for  cs- 
Uihlishing  a  plan  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  He  argued 
that,  **  however  specious  in  theory  might  be  the  project  of  giv- 
ing education  to  the  laboring  classes  of  the  poor,  it  would  in 
effect  be  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  morals  and  happiness; 
it  would  teach  them  to  despise  their  lot  in  life  instead  of  mak- 
ing them  good  servants  in  agriculture  and  other  laborious  cm- 
plo>Tnents  to  which  their  rank  in  society  had  destined  them; 
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instead  of  teaching  them  subordination,  it  would  render  them 
factious  and  refractory ;  it  would  enable  them  to  read  seditious 
pamphlets,  vicious  books,  and  publications  against  Christian- 
ity; it  would  render  them  insolent  to  their  superiors;  and  in  a 
few  years  the  result  would  be  that  the  legislature  would  find  it 
necessary  to  direct  the  strong  arm  of  power  against  them  and 
to  furnish  the  executive  magistrate  with  much  more  vigorous 
laws  than  were  now  in  force."  It  is  significant  that  this  was 
the  speech  of  no  pig-headed  country  squire  but  of  a  man  who 
vv^as  President  of  the  Royal  Society,  who  encouraged  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  and  supported  in  Parliament  the  claims  of 
science  and  art.  Thru  a  sharp  division  in  political  and  reli- 
gious opinion,  the  views  of  thoughtful  English  people  on  the 
question  of  elementary  education,  for  the  masses  of  the  na- 
tion, had  become  polarized.  Extreme  views  became  prevalent 
on  both  sides,  and  the  hope  for  the  establishment  of  elementary 
schools  on  a  common  plan,  in  the  districts  which  had  become 
populous  thru  the  Industrial  Revolution,  had  for  a  time  faded 
away.  Two  social  ideals  were  in  sharp  conflict  in  England. 
Each  involved  an  educational  system,  but  under  very  different 
influence.  In  this  conflict,  reformers  of  a  moderate  spirit 
found  little  foothold  for  their  plans.  The  terror  of  seeing  the 
French  Revolution  reenacted  in  England  held  back  many  who 
in  quieter  times  would  have  furthered  schemes  for  educational 
improvement.  And  the  result  was  that,  during  a  number  of 
most  critical  years  when  a  generation  was  growing  up  amid 
the  squalor  of  the  new  factory  towns,  England  did  little  to 
grapple  with  its  most  pressing  social  need. 

In  this  period  of  social  alarm,  French  influence  was  strong 
in  two  ways.  To  the  majority  it  was  a  bugbear,  standing  for 
all  that  was  dangerous  and  destructive.  But  to  small  groups 
of  active-minded  reformers  it  was  an  inspiration.  Tho  at  the 
time,  so  far  as  the  public  organization  of  education  was  con- 
cerned, the  practical  outcome  of  French  influence  was  small, 
French  thought  was  incessantly  at  work  in  England,  slowly 
shaping  the  ideas  which  were  destined  to  bear  fruit  in  every 
department  of  English  administration.  One  great  idea  which 
took  root  in  English  thought  during  the  French  Revolutionary 
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period  was  that  the  education  of  tlie  people  must  be  a  national 
work.  This  idea  we  owed  to  France.  Adam  Smith,  himself 
under  the  influence  of  the  Physiocrats,  had  urged  its  accept- 
ance in  England,  so  far  at  least  as  elementary  education  was 
•concerned.  But  it  was  the  enthusiasm  caught  from  the  early 
days  of  the  French  Revolution  that  gave  fire  to  the  idea  and 
made  it  appeal  to  the  conscience.  Thus  it  was  that  Words- 
worth welcomed  the  thought  as  much  as  Bentham.  To  both 
of  them  the  idea  came  thru  French  channels.  But  when  Eng- 
hshmen  had  to  decide  how  this  plan  of  national  education 
should  be  realized,  they  found  themselves  angrily  divided  into 
two  opposing  camps,  in  each  of  which  prejudices  and  antago- 
nisms were  deepened  by  the  very  fact  of  their  social  division. 
One  group  aimed  at  a  system  of  secular  schools  under  the 
authority  of  the  State.  The  other  looked  to  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  body  to  which  should  be  intrusted  the  chief  part 
of  the  gigantic  task  of  covering  the  country  with  schools  per- 
meated with  the  influence  of  religion  and  faithful  to  the  old 
ideas  of  social  classification.  The  long  delay  which  took 
place  in  England  before  the  power  of  the  State  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  problem  of  national  education  was  due  to  this 
deep  division  of  opinion.  Men  were  divided  in  their  convic- 
tions as  to  what  the  State  should  aim  at  in  the  work  and  which 
of  the  two  groups  of  conflicting  ideas  it  should  favor  and  pro- 
mote. The  delay  was  in  many  ways  socially  disastrous  but — 
the  forces  being  what  they  were — inevitable.  It  ended  in  com- 
promise. The  State  became  the  supervisor  and  financial 
guardian  of  a  dual  system  of  schools,  tho  neither  half  of  the 
system  was  in  full  accordance  with  the  first  principles  of  its 
most  logical  supporters.  The  Church  of  England  took  its  place 
alongside  of  other  religious  bodies  as  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  denominational  idea  in  educational  organization. 
The  advocates  of  secular  education  found  themselves  obliged 
to  modify  their  plans  in  deference  to  the  strong  local  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  retaining  religious  teaching  in  the  vast  major- 
ity of  schools. 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  opposing  influences  did 
most  to  win  the  long  and  hard-fought  battle  for  the  organiza- 
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tion  of  elementary  schools  in  England  on  national  lines.  To- 
arrive  at  a  true  judgment,  we  have  to  get  behind  many  per- 
verse and  prejudiced  expressions  of  heated  opinion.  Great 
numbers  of  the  clergy  and  of  lay  members  of  the  different 
churches  worked  with  devoted  energy  and  single-minded  pur- 
pose for  the  establishment  of  schools.  It  would  be  a  great 
error  to  ascribe  their  work  purely  to  zeal  for  denominational 
propaganda.  A  much  wider  and  more  generous  purpose  in- 
spired what  was  most  fruitful  in  their  labors.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  enjoyed  special  advantages  in  their  efforts.  Estab- 
lished interests  were  on  their  side,  and  the  action  of  Govern- 
ment, tho  niggardly  when  compared  with  the  needs  of  the  case, 
favored  the  Church  rather  than  its  rivals.  It  is  probably  true 
to  say  that  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  building  up  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  great  religious 
bodies,  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Church  of  England.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  most  persistent  advocacy  of  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  intellectual  efficiency  in  the  English  elementary  schools 
came  from  the  group  which  had  at  heart  no  love  for  denomina- 
tional teaching,  and  felt  close  affinity  with  the  French  idea  of 
national  education  organized  by  the  State  upon  a  secular  basis. 
In  the  long-drawn  struggle  between  these  two  groups  of  opin- 
ion, there  was  immense,  but  inevitable,  waste  of  force.  Yet 
the  educational  movement  slowly  advanced,  and  each  group  of 
workers  learnt  much  from  the  criticisms  and  outlook  of  the 
other.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  when  we  trace  back  to  their 
first  source  the  intellectual  principles  which  inspired  the  more 
radical  of  the  English  educational  reformers  during  this  period 
of  confused  struggle,  we  find  that  source  in  France.  ^  Influence 
and  ideas  from  Switzerland,  from  Germany,  from  Holland,, 
and  from  America,  colored  the  aims  of  English  educational  re- 
formers as  the  nineteenth  century  advanced.  Many  of  the 
principles  which  were  at  first  regarded  as  indisputable  weak- 
ened under  criticism.  But  it  remained  true  that  for  two  gen- 
erations the  strongest  intellectual  influence  on  the  radical  side 
in  the  English  educational  movement  was  that  derived  from 
French  sources,  and  especially  that  which  was  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  the  writings  of  Helvetius.     It  was  the  read- 
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ing  of  Hclvctius  that  first  convinced  Bentliam  of  his  own  gen- 
ius for  legislation,  and  set  him,  more  than  any  other  agency, 
\x\yoi\  the  principle  of  measuring  social  utilities  by  the  test  of 
the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  It  was  Helv^- 
tius  who  helped  to  inspire  William  Godwin,  and  thru  Godwin, 
Robert  Owen.  It  was  Helvctius  who,  thru  Spurzheim,  gave 
the  intellectual  foundations  to  the  thought  of  George  Combe. 
These  four  names,  Bentham,  Godwin,  Owen,  and  Combe,  stand 
out  as  those  of  great  pioneers  of  radical  ideas  in  English  edu- 
cation. Their  belief  in  the  potency  of  education  thru  its  effect 
on  character  was  the  belief  of  Helvetius.  But  Robert  Owen, 
the  most  thorogoing  of  the  four,  realized  that  educational  re- 
form in  the  larger  sense  must  involve  complete  recon- 
struction. Thus  he  became  the  forerunner  of  a  school  of  edu- 
cational thought  which  is  likely  to  play  a  great  part  in  England 
in  future.  The  belief  that  national  education  involves  some- 
thing much  greater  than  a  mere  system  of  schools;  that  it  must 
be  the  outcome  of  a  social  order,  and  not  simply  that  of  an  in- 
tellectual discipline  imparted  in  the  schoolroom,  characterizes 
all  the  most  powerful  English  writing  on  educational  subjects. 
It  underlies  the  most  opposite  views  as  to  the  form  which  edu- 
cational administration  should  take.  It  is  the  key  to  English 
thought  upon  educational  problems.  For  the 'masses  of  the 
people,  the  best  of  education  must  come  thru  social  discipline 
and  thru  social  relationships.  Thus  the  root  of  the  edu- 
cational difficulty  lies  in  the  social  question.  This  is  the 
thought  which  has  worked  like  leaven  in  the  educational 
opinion  of  England.  It  has  never  been  satisfied  by  any  pro- 
gram of  merely  intellectual  training,  and  it  is  significant  that 
that  which  did  most  to  free  John  Stuart  Mill  from  the  nar- 
rower intellectualism  of  the  older  English  radicals,  and  to  turn 
his  thoughts  towards  some  new  social  synthesis  as  the  true  rem- 
edy for  many  of  the  evils  wrought  by  individualism,  was  the 
social  doctrine  of  St.  Simon. 

Since  the  Revolution,  every  great  stir  in  the  social  and  polit- 
ical thought  of  France  has  affected  English  educational  ideas. 
French  venturesomeness  and  political  fearlessness  have  been  to 
i  Tigland  a  beacon  or  a  challenge.     They  have  inspired  Eng- 
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lishmen  to  new  efforts  of  social  improvement,  or  have  forced 
them  to  examine  the  grounds  of  their  loyalty  to  their  own  insti- 
tutions, and  to  reform  those  parts  of  them  which  most  ur- 
gently called  for  amendment.  Thus,  the  sweeping  away  of  the 
old  French  universities  in  1793  was  one  of  the  causes  which  set 
far-seeing  men  at  Oxford  on  the  work  of  university  reform. 
The  University  of  Cambridge  had  led  the  way  half  a  century 
before,  but  it  needed  the  spectacle  of  the  French  Revolution  to 
produce  at  Oxford  the  spirit  of  conservative  reform  which,  by 
means  of  the  new  Examination  Statutes  of  1800  and  1807, 
gave  a  fresh  intellectual  life  to  the  University,  and  resulted, 
thru  the  work  of  Dr.  Arnold  at  Rugby  and  thru  the  Tractarian 
movement,  in  renewing  the  vigor  of  the  public  schools  and  of 
the  Church  of  England.  The  stir  of  political  thought  in 
France  in  1830  and  1848  had  its  effect  upon  the  movement  for 
educational  reform  in  England.  It  was  in  1833  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  made  its  first  grant  in  aid  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, and  from  the  enthusiasm  of  1848  date  the  strongest  ef- 
forts which  have  ever  been  made  in  England  to  use  educational 
agencies  as  a  factor  in  social  reform  by  organizing  them,  as 
F.  D.  Maurice  and  the  Christian  Socialists  urged,  upon  a 
social  basis  and  in  organic  connection  with  the  social  activities 
of  the  nation.  In  many  other  respects  English  education  owes 
a  large  debt  to  France.  The  very  words  "  normal  school," 
which  at  first  were  always  applied  to  the  training  colleges, 
show  that  in  England  the  idea  of  training  teachers  for  their 
professional  duties  owed  much  to  French  example.  The 
idea  of  the  English  higher  elementary  school  was  borrowed 
from  the  French  ecoles  primaires  superieures.  And  Professor 
Mackay  and  other  workers  in  the  movement  for  establishing 
new  independent  universities  in  the  great  English  cities  drew 
encouragement  and  arguments  from  the  labors  of  Monsieur 
Liard,  of  Monsieur  Lavisse,  and  of  the  other  distinguished 
writers  and  teachers  who  have  borne  part  in  the  brilliant  aca- 
demic renaissance  in  France. 

The  visit  of  the  representatives  of  French  education  whom 
we  welcome  to-day  comes  at  a  critical  time.  Profound 
changes   have   taken   place   in   English   social   life   and   have 
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In  ought  with  them  the  need  for  readjustment  and  great  im- 
provements in  our  system  of  education.  Never  has  the  mind 
t»t  tlic  nation  been  more  open  to  new  suggestions,  never  more 
willing  to  consider  new  educational  ideas.  But  we  can  not 
merely  copy  what  has  l>een  done  elsewhere.  No  other  nation 
has  a  more  complex  problem  to  solve  than  we  have.  We  shall 
have  to  work  out  our  own  system  in  our  own  way.  But  now, 
as  in  fonner  years,  no  influence  which  reaches  us  from  abroad 
has  a  more  stimulating  power  than  the  influence  of  France. 
It  challenges  us  by  its  appeal  to  the  fundamental  issues.  It  in- 
sists that  education  must  be  a  social  work,  touching  all  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  community,  and  not  simply  a 
utilitarian  device  for  the  increase  of  material  well-l>eing. 
French  educational  thought  delights  us  by  the  lucidity  of  its 
reasoning.  It  forces  us  to  clear  our  minds.  It  appeals  to  us 
with  the  grave  and  measured  dignity  of  a  high  tradition,  the 
most  unbroken  tradition  of  literary  culture  in  Europe,  a  tradi- 
tion which  links  the  modem  world  with  the  civilization  of 
Rome. 

M.  E.  Sadler 

University  of  Manchester 


IV 


THE  POSITION  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK  IN  AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION 

III      LATIN   AND  GREEK   IN   OUR   COURSES   OF   STUDY 

There  yet  remains  the  question  whether  Latin  and  Greek  as 
educational  instruments  are  being  utiHzed  in  our  country  in 
such  a  way  as  to  yield  the  best  results  for  training  and  culture. 
To  this  question  a  negative  answer  may  unhesitatingly  be 
given;  but  the  causes  are  deep-seated  and  complex. 


The  amount  of  time  given  to  the  classics  in  the  average 
school  in  which  Latin  and  Greek  are  taught,  and  in  the  schools 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  Latin  alone,  is  insufficient ;  and 
in  many  colleges  the  trend  is  so  strongly  in  the  direction  of 
other  subjects  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  who 
most  need  the  training  afforded  by  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  are  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  these  languages  and 
devote  no  time  to  them  while  in  college. 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  graduate  from  a  high  school  with  four 
years  of  Latin  enters  college  and  pursues  the  subject  thru  his 
college  course  for  four  hours  a  week.  If  he  had  five  exercises 
in  Latin  each  week  in  the  high  school,  the  total  amount  of 
his  Latin  in  eight  years  of  study  will  be  36  year  hours,  a 
year  hour  being  reckoned  as  one  exercise  a  week  during  the 
school  year.  We  may  suppose  that  the  same  student  had 
Greek  for  five  exercises  each  week  for  two  years  in  the  high 
school,  and  for  four  hours  a  week  for  two  years  in  college ;  the 
total  amount  of  his  work  in  Greek  will  be  18  year  hours. 

Americans  frequently  speak  as  if  we  were  working  out  our 
educational  problems  in  isolation;  yet  we  are  a  part  of  the 
European  culture  movement,  and  the  anomalies  of  our  present 
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situation  are  in  no  small  dei^ree  due  to  the  attempt  on  the  one 
side  to  sui)erimiM)se  a  German  university  u|K)n  a  college  of 
English  origin,  and  on  the  other  to  shape  all  secondary  educa- 
tion along  the  lines  of  preparation  for  college.  Neither  the 
experience  nor  the  practical  conclusions  of  Continental  educa- 
tion should  he  lightly  put  aside  by  us;  and  since  reforms  have 
within  recent  years  become  ojjerative  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  both  Gennany  and  France,  it  is  worth  while  to  bring  into 
t  ntrast  with  American  conditions  the  amount  of  time  given 
to  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  different  types  of  the  Gymnasium 
niul  in  the  Lycee. 

The  time  devoted  to  Latin  in  the  Gymnasium  in  Prussia 
{ since  1902)  is  68  year  hours,  in  Saxony  71  to  73,  in  Baden 
72.  in  Bavaria  66.  and  in  Wiirtemberg  81 ;  in  the  Realgym- 
nasium,  in  Prussia  43  to  46  year  hours,  in  Saxony  54,  in 
Baden  56,  in  Bavaria  36,  and  in  Wiirtemberg  81 :  in  the  Re- 
fonngymnasium  at  Frankfort,  52  year  hours.*  The  average 
exercise  in  the  Geniian  secondary  schools  is  five  to  ten  min- 
utes longer  than  in  our  high  schools;  but  without  taking  this 
into  account  we  see  that  the  student  of  the  Gymnasium  has  on 
the  average  nearly  twice  as  many  year  hours  of  Latin  as  the 
American  student  who  carries  the  study  thru  his  entire  course 
in  school  and  college,  and  more  than  three  times  as  many  year 
hours  as  the  student  who  pursued  the  subject  for  four  years 
in  the  high  school  and  then  dropt  it.  The  Latin  requirement 
just  given  for  the  Prussian  Gymnasium  added  six  hours  to 
the  requirement  in  force  from  1892  to  1902,  for  the  reason  that 
the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  Latin  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  "  Reform  "  of  1892  was,  after  ten  years  of  trial,  con- 
sidered as  having  perceptibly  weakened  the  gymnasial  train- 
ing. Among  the  advocates  of  a  full  classical  course,  in  the 
debates  which  marked  the  period  of  transition,  was  the  dis- 
tinguished physicist  Helmholtz.  who  maintained  **  the  supe- 
riority of  the  classical  languages  over  the  modem  as  a  vehicle 
for  mental  training,  on  the  ground  that  the  native  language 
and  the  other  modern  languages,  which  are  learned  chiefly 

'  For  thcM  fttatUtics  I  am  indebted  to  Commissioner  of  Edacattoo  Elmer  E. 
Hrown. 
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by  oral  practise  and  imitation,  or  in  so  far  as  they  are  so 
learned  can  not  so  exercise  and  develop  intelligent,  logical 
thought  as  the  classical  languages  with  their  full  system  of  in- 
flectional endings  and  their  concise  and  elaborate  methods  of 
showing  the  grammatical  relation  of  the  individual  parts  of 
the  sentences  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole."  ^ 

In  the  Realgymnasium  also,  which  offers  no  work  in  Greek,, 
and  has  a  curriculum  in  some  respects  similar  to  our  Latin- 
scientific  course,  the  German  student  everywhere  except  in 
Bavaria  gives  more  time  to  Latin  than  does  the  American 
youth  who  pursues  the  subject  for  five  periods  a  week  in  the 
high  school  and  four  in  college;  he  devotes  to  it  more  than 
twice  as  much  time  as  is  allowed  for  the  subject  in  most 
American  secondary  schools.  Greek  averages  36  year  hours 
in  the  Gymnasium.  We  shall  not  go  far  astray  if,  taking  intO' 
account  the  difference  in  length  between  the  German  and  the 
American  recitation  period,  we  estimate  that  the  average  Ger- 
man student  who  has  completed  the  course  of  the  Gymnasium 
has  had  in  Latin  the  equivalent  of  80  year  hours  of  the  Ameri- 
can high  school :  that  is,  he  has  spent  in  Latin  classes  about 
four  times  as  many  minutes  as  the  American  high  school 
graduate;  and  that  to  Greek  he  has  given  considerably  more 
time  than  is  ordinarily  devoted  to  the  subject  in  an  American 
classical  course  in  both  school  and  college.^ 

The  curriculum  of  the  French  secondary  schools  underwent 
a  thoro-going  revision  in  1902.  The  course  of  the  Lycee 
previous  to  that  time  had  been  extremely  narrow ;  and  among 
the  influences  which  determined  the  direction  of  reform  was 
an  acquaintance  with  American  high  schools,  the  manysided- 
ness  of  the  work  of  which  naturally  imprest  educational 
leaders  of  France  w^ho  chafed  under  the  limitations  of  the  old 
system.  Yet  in  the  reformed  French  secondary  school  the 
student  who  chooses  Latin  in  the  ''  First  Cycle  "  *  must  pursue 

'^  School  review,  vol.  lo  (1902),  p.  466. 

3  The  number  of  year  hours  of  Greek  in  the  Gymnasium  in  the  different  German 
states  is  as  follows:  in  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Bavaria,  36;  in  Saxony,  36  1042;  in 
"Wiirtemberg,  40, 

*  Educational  Review,  vol.  25  (1903),  p.  143;  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education,  1902,  vol,  i,  p.  691. 
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it  for  four  years  and  devote  t-.  it  not  less  than  26  year 
hours;  while  in  three  out  of  the  four  courses  open  to  him  in 
the  "  Second  Cycle,"  covering  three  years,  he  must  continue 
l^ain,  devoting  to  it  9  or  11  year  hours  in  the  classical  course 
(  Section  A"),  7,  9,  or  11  in  the  modem  language  course 
("Section  B"),  and  7  in  the  Latin-scientific  course  ("Sec- 
tion C  "  )  ;  only  one  of  the  four  courses,  the  science  and  modern 
language  course  ("Section  D"),  makes  no  requirement  of 
Latin.  Under  this  arrangement  the  great  majority  of  the 
graduates  of  the  Lycee  who  started  with  Latin  will  have  had  a 
minimum  of  n  year  hours  in  the  subject;  as  the  recitation 
periods  in  secondary  schools  in  France  are  longer  than  with  us, 
it  is  plain  that  the  French  student  spends  in  Latin  classes  about 
twice  as  much  time  as  the  American  student  who  pursues  the 
subject  for  four  years  in  the  high  school,  quite  as  much  time, 
in  fact,  as  our  student  devotes  to  Latin  who  studies  it  for  five 
periods  a  week  in  the  high  school  and  for  four  hours  a  week 
during  his  entire  college  course.  To  Greek  6  year  hours  are 
devoted  in  the  ancient  language  section  of  the  "  First  Cycle  " 
and  10  hours  in  the  classical  course  of  the  "  Second  Cycle," 
with  2  hours  optional,  making  a  total  of  16  or  18  year 
hours  for  the  French  student  who  completes  the  classical 
work  of  the  Lycee ;  the  amount  of  time  given  to  Greek  is  about 
equal  to  that  spent  by  an  American  student  who  commences  the 
study  of  Greek  in  the  third  year  of  the  high  school  and  con- 
tinues it  through  the  sophomore  year  in  college.  Latin  is  be- 
gun in  the  Lycee  at  the  average  age  of  eleven,  and  is  continu- 
ously studied  for  seven  years;  in  the  Gymnasium  the  pupil 
commences  the  study  of  Latin  when  ten  years  of  age,  and  con- 
tinues it  for  nine  years. 

In  giving  Latin  so  prominent  a  place  in  secondary  schools, 
and  in  devoting  so  much  time  to  Greek,  it  can  not  be  said  that 
those  responsible  for  the  refonned  curriculums  in  Germany 
and  France  have  been  unduly  influenced  by  tradition.  It  is 
true  that  European  educators  are  disposed  to  move  more  slowly 
in  the  adoption  of  reforms  than  we  in  this  country  are,  and  that 
no  step  is  taken  without  an  attempt  to  forecast  all  possible  con- 
sequences.    But  Latin  and  Greek  have  their  place  in  German 
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and  French  secondary  schools  today  because  they  have  been 
proved,  not  by  theory  but  by  experience,  to  be  the  most  effective 
instruments  available  for  certain  phases  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion; and  the  extension  of  the  study  of  them  over  so  many 
years  is  in  accordance  with  the  basal  principle  well  stated  by 
Compayre  :^ 

The  virtue  of  secondary  teaching-  lies,  in  large  measure,  in  its  duration, 
in  its  slow  influence  upon  the  intellect.  The  best  teachers  need  the  help 
of  time,  if  they  wish,  not  to  furnish  the  memory  with  hastily  acquired  and 
badly  digested  knowledge,  but  to  act  upon  intellectual  habits  and  accom- 
plish the  education  of  the  mind,  which  is  truly  the  essential  aim  of  second- 
ary instruction. 

In  recent  years,  as  Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  pointed 
out,  marked  progress  has  been  made  in  our  secondary  schools 
in  the  concentration  of  work  upon  a  small  group  of  studies 
considered  of  prime  importance,  in  place  of  the  scattering 
which  was  formerly  prevalent.  One  of  the  studies  assigned 
as  by  common  consent  to  a  central  place  is  Latin. ^  Yet  if  we 
examine  the  Latin  course  of  our  high  schools  we  find  a  pitiable 
condition.  The  machinery  of  secondary  administration,  taking 
its  Latin  standard  from  the  requirements  of  colleges  for  ad- 
mission, is  attempting,  with  the  use  of  five  or  even  four  short 
periods  a  wefek,  to  secure  the  results  of  Latin  study  that  in  Ger- 
many and  France,*^  with  much  better  average  teaching,  are 
secured  in  five  or  six  years  with  six,  seven,  or  eight  longer  exer- 
cises each  week.  The  later  age  at  which  the  American  student 
commences  the  study  of  Latin  is  a  doubtful  advantage.  Los- 
ing sight  of  the  basal  principle  laid  down  by  Compayre,  our 
secondary  education  as  a  whole  is  making  the  study  of  Latin 

^Educational  Review,  vol.  25  (1903),  p.  133. 

*  Educational  Review  for  December,  igo6,  p.  465. 

'  A  comparison  with  English  secondary  schools  in  this  respect  seems  unneces- 
sary. The  English  have  awakened  to  the  fact,  perceived  earlier  by  the  French, 
that  the  American  high  school  presents  in  the  elasticity  of  its  curriculum  an 
element  worthy  of  imitation,  and  are  expanding  their  system  of  secondary  educa- 
tion. But  as  the  reports  are  confirmed  regarding  the  inferiority  of  the  American 
Rhodes  Fellows  at  Oxford  in  classical  training  not  only  to  English  and  Scotch 
students  of  the  same  age  but  even  to  students  from  the  Colonies,  no  further  evi- 
dence is  needed  to  emphasize  the  superiority  of  British  secondary  instruction 
in  the  classics  to  our  own.  The  British  student  who  takes  Latin  ordinarily  begins 
to  study  it  at  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  years. 
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above  all  else  a  hurried  cramming  of  facts.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age  manifest  among  us,  which  de- 

mnn<ls  immediate  results  and  in  its  eagerness  for  knowledge — 
knowledge  being  frecjucntly  assumed  to  be  the  panacea  of  all 
ills — tends  to  lose  sight  of  the  truth  that  the  development  of 
power  is  the  fundamental  aim  of  education,  that  the  acquisition 
and  educational  use  of  this  or  that  mass  of  facts  become  valu- 
able primarily  as  a  means  to  an  end,  and  only  secondarily  thru 
the  retention  of  the  facts  themselves.  In  the  comparatively 
few  secondary  schools  in  which  instruction  in  Greek  is  still 
given  •  the  position  of  this  study  is  relatively  better  than  of 
Latin ;  for  the  student  of  Greek,  having  already  had  two  years 
of  Latin,  attacks  the  second  classical  language  to  greater  ad- 
vantage, and  the  average  teaching  of  Greek  is  better. 


Educational  experts  inform  us  that  in  our  American  schools 
about  two  years  are  lost  between  the  first  grade  and  the  end  of 
the  high  school  course.  This  means  that  the  student  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  is  studying  subjects  which  he  should  have  had 
at  the  age  of  sixteen;  and  that  if  he  goes  to  college,  he  must 
cither  attempt,  without  adequate  preparation,  to  do  work  re- 
quiring a  foundation  of  previous  training  which  he  has  not 
had,  or  devote  two  years  of  his  college  course  to  studies  which 
belong  more  properly  in  the  secondary  field,  or  endeavor  to 
effect  a  compromise  and  ride  both  horses.  In  many  of  the 
smaller  colleges,  and  in  the  Arts  department  of  some  univer- 
sities, the  work  of  the  first  two  years  is  wholly  or  in  great  part 
prescribed,  and  if  a  student  enters  with  Latin  and  Greek  the 
administrative  system  tends  to  keep  him  in  the  same  lines  of 
study  until  he  has  had  six  .years  of  Latin,  or  about  28  year 
hours,  and  three,  four,  or,  if  he  enters  from  a  three-year  Greek 
course,  five  years,  approximately  14,  18,  or  23  year  hours  of 
Greek.  In  not  a  few  of  the  larger  institutions  offering  col- 
legiate work,  however,  the  rapid  extension  of  the  elective  sys- 
tem, due  in  part  to  the  influence  of  a  superimposed  university 
•  Educational  Rbvuw  for  December.  1906.  p.  466. 
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system  under  the  name  of  Graduate  School,  has  caused  the 
secondary  character  of  the  first  two  years  of  undergraduate 
work  to  become  obscured. 

We  are  confronted  not  with  a  theory  but  with  a  condition. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  the  reports  of  entrance  examination 
boards ;  the  concurrent  testimony  of  those  who  teach  freshmen 
classes  east  and  west  goes  to  prove  how  crude  and  unformed 
intellectually,  how  like  an  "  unlicked  cub  "  is  the  average  first- 
year  student ;  at  how  great  a  disadvantage  he  appears,  in  point 
of  mental  training,  when  compared  with  a  classical  student  of 
the  same  age  from  the  English  Public  School,  the  Gymnasium,, 
or  the  Lycee;  and  how  much  he  needs,  as  an  aid  to  self-dis- 
covery and  self-direction,  the  control  of  a  firm  masculine  hand 
in  studies  requiring  concentration,  exactitude,  and  grasp,  and 
effective  also  in  developing  power  of  expression. 

Instructors  with  the  university  point  of  view  naturally  desire 
to  have  the  college  student  introduced  to  their  subjects  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  to  pursue  them  as  far  as  he  can;  hence  the 
extraordinary  multiplication  of  courses  open  in  many  institu- 
tions to  undergraduates,®  hence  also  in  recent  years  the  pro- 
jecting downward  into  the  freshman  work  not  only  of  subjects 
before  offered  exclusively  in  later  years  but  even  of  courses  in 
which  the  instruction,  following  university  methods,  is  given 
largely  by  lectures.  Prominent  in  this  class  of  subjects  is  his- 
tory. There  is  no  disagreement  among  educators  regarding 
either  the  necessity  of  work  in  history  for  all  students  who 
wish  to  have  a  liberal  education,  or  the  desirableness  of  main- 
taining a  continuity  of  instruction  for  a  period  of  years ;  yet  the 
question  may  well  be  raised  whether,  under  present  conditions, 
the  time  spent  upon  history  in  the  freshman  year  might  not  be 
devoted  with  greater  profit  to  other  subjects,  whether  in  fact 
even  the  man  who  is  to  specialize  in  history  and  has  had  only 
the  ordinary  high  school  course  in  Latin  will  not  in  the  end 
make  a  better  historical  scholar  if  he  puts  upon  Latin  or  Greek 

'  The  number  of  semester  courses  open  to  undergraduates  at  Cornell  University, 
for  example,  is  510;  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  698;  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  681.  Of  interest  in  this  connection  is  the  paper  of  President  Bryan  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Educational  Review  (February,  1906)  on  "  The  ex- 
cessive expansion  of  the  course  of  study  in  American  universities." 
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the  hours  of  frfshman  work  which  he  is  tempted  to  give  to  his 
fav<irite  subject.  In  some  institutions  no  r)ther  single  factor 
has  been  so  potent  to  turn  students  away  from  the  study  of 
either  ancient  language  as  the  throwing  open  to  freshmen  of 
lecture  courses  in  history,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject and  the  methods  of  instruction.*"  are  less  exacting  in  the 
re<iuirements  of  daily  preparation,  and  less  difficult  to  "  pass." 
The  historical  field  is  attractive  to  all  students  having  a  spark 
of  human  interest ;  but  even  the  freshman  is  not  slow  to  find 
the  line  of  least  resistance,  and  not  loath  to  follow  it.  In  these 
days  when  the  study  of  history  lays  a  just  emphasis  upon  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  original  sources  it  seems  anomalous  that 
students  should  be  able  to  come  up  into  advanced  historical 
work  and  try  to  become  historians  without  the  ability  to  read 
the  Magna  Charta  in  the  original.  An  even  more  striking 
anomaly  is  the  teaching  of  Greek  history  in  college  courses  by 
men  who  know  not  a  word  of  Greek. 

So  long  as  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  was  given  only  to 
graduates  who  had  had  Latin  and  Greek  in  college,  that  Tact 
was  influential  in  maintaining  both  the  ancient  classical  lan- 
guages upon  a  firm  foundation  not  only  in  the  colleges  but  also 
in  the  schools;  but  now,  in  the  unsettling  which  accompanied 
the  reaction  from  the  old  system  to  that  of  the  '*  omnibus  ** 
<Ui,^ree  where  this  has  been  adopted,  the  pendulum  has  swung 
tuu  far  the  other  way.  Altho  under  the  system  of  the  "  omni- 
bus "  degree  students  who  elect  Latin  and  Greek  are  disposed 
to  take  more  courses  and  hours  than  formerly,  and  altho  the 
work  of  the  average  class  is  of  better  quality  than  when  Latin 
and  Greek  were  required  for  graduation,  the  fact  should  not  be 
ignored  that  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  college  students 
are  brought  into  contact  with  classical  studies ;  this  means  that, 
viewing  the  American  college  in  the  light  of  its  complex  func- 
tion as  a  preparatory  school  for  the  professions  and  as  a  school 
of  liberal  studies,  or  finishing  school,  we  are  warranted  in  con- 

'*  How  difficult  our  college  teachers  of  history  find  the  problem  of  adjusting 

w^ork  to  cla««e5  containing  large  numbers  of  freshmen  may  he  seen  in  the 

.^^ion  published  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion (1905)  vol.  1.  p.  149-174. 
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eluding  that  in  many  colleges  the  resources  of  classical  in- 
struction are  not  being  utilized  in  a  way  to  minister  adequately 
to  clearly  defined  educational  needs.  There  is  current  a  mis- 
conception in  regard  to  the  nature  and  aims  of  classical  study, 
which  by  many  college  students  and  professors  is  lookt  upon 
as  something  technical  and  apart  from  ordinary  scholastic  in- 
terests, which  in  fact  should  be  pursued  only  by  those  who 
will  "  specialize"  with  a  view  to  becoming  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Greek. 


The  reasons  why  the  older  professional  schools  in  the  United 
States  with  few  exceptions  were  established  in  educational 
isolation,  apart  from  colleges  and  universities,  are  historical, 
and  need  not  be  entered  into  here.  One  important  consequence 
is  that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  between  the  professional  schools  as  a 
class  and  the  other  units  of  our  educational  system.  The 
cleavage  is  narrowest  between  the  college  maintaining  the 
classical  course  and  the  theological  seminary;  the  gap  is 
broader,  and  much  more  difficult  to  bridge,  in  the  case  of 
schools  of  engineering,  medicine,  and  law.  In  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  these  three  classes  of  schools  have  made  great  ad- 
vances in  the  enlarging  and  strengthening  of  their  curriculums. 
This  expansion  has  involved,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  readjust- 
ment of  the  requirements  for  admission.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  tendency  has  been  to  exact  or  encourage  a  more 
extended  preparation  of  the  student  before  entering  upon  pro- 
fessional studies;  and  of  late  many  professional  schools  have 
thrown  their  influence  in  the  direction  of  making  a  fixt  re- 
quirement of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  college  course  as  furnish- 
ing the  desired  preliminary  training  in  the  best  way. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  college  course,  toward  the  utiliza- 
tion of  which  for  preliminary  training  the  professional  schools 
have  been  advancing,  has  in  many  institutions  undergone  a 
complete  transformation.  Twenty-five  yearsago-it  wasa  fairly 
stable  aggregation  of  studies,  which  were  pursued  in  a  fixt 
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order,  and  which,  when  viewed  as  a  whole,  were  assumed  to  be 
N>th  disciplinary  and  liberalizing.  If  a  student  having  a  col- 
lege diploma  entered  a  professional  school,  the  diploma  itself 
was  an  index  of  his  preparation  in  respect  to  range  as  well  as 
quality  of  work.  But  at  present,  such  is  the  chaotic  condition 
of  many  college  curriculums  and  so  great  is  the  freedom  of 
choice  offered  to  the  student  that  the  professional  schfK)ls  are 
confronted  with  a  twofold  difficulty.  In  the  first  place  they 
frecjuently  make  complaint  that  the  students  who  now  enter 
with  a  college  diploma  are  not  as  a  class  so  well  able  to  carry 
the  heavy  and  exacting  work  of  the  professional  curriculum, 
which  allows  slight  freedom  of  choice,  as  were  the  students 
who  came  up  thru  the  old  college  course  of  studies  wholly 
or  in  large  part  prescribed ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  college 
curriculum  has  in  many  institutions  so  lost  all  semblance  of 
unity  and  consistency  that  whether  two  years  of  college  work, 
or  the  whole  course,  should  be  made  a  fixt  requirement  for 
admission  to  the  professional  school,  it  w^ould  be  unsafe  to 
assume  that  the  student  entering  with  such  preliminary  train- 
ing had  had  any  particular  study  (excepting  elementary  Eng- 
lish) or  had  even  learned  how  to  study  according  to  the  pro- 
fessional standard. 

The  case  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  relation  to  professional 
<ti!<lies  is  the  same  as  that  of  mathematics  and  other  more 
ditricult  subjects  the  *'  practical  "  bearing  of  w^hich  is  not  on 
the  surface  obvious,  but  of  which  the  pursuit  has  been  con- 
sidered desirable  as  a  part  of  a  general  education.  It  is  al- 
ready evident  that  professional  competition  in  this  country 
will  be  much  more  severe  in  the  future  than  in  the  past;  he 
who  will  serve  the  next  generation  acceptably  as  a  lawyer,  a 
physician,  an  engineer  or  a  clerg}'man  must  have  anequipment 
stifwrior  to  the  average  equipment  of  the  present  time.  The 
question  is  not  how  the  man  of  exceptional  gifts  may  be  made 
ready  for  his  life  work ;  it  is  rather  by  w^hat  process  the  average 
man  who  desires  to  study  engineering,  medicine,  law,  6r 
theology  may  best  be  trained  in  preparation  for  the  technical 
studies  thru  which  he  will  obtain  his  professional  equipment. 
rhe  oyinion  was  formerly  prevalent  that  preparation  for 
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engineering  studies  should  above  all  else  emphasize  mathe- 
matics and  physics;  for  a  medical  course,  chemistry  and  biol- 
ogy ;  and  for  a  course  in  law,  studies  in  history  and  econom- 
ics. Now,  upon  second  thought  and  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, leaders  in  the  field  of  professional  education  are  agreed 
in  the  position  that  what  is  needed  as  a  preparation  to  enter 
upon  any  technical  course  is  a  trained  mind  rather  than  a 
premature  amassing  of  information  along  technical  lines. 
*^  Let  us  have  a  trained  man ;  we  will  give  him  the  professional 
knowledge  and  skill,"  is  a  remark  frequently  made  today. 
This  throws  the  whole  question  of  the  preparation  of  prospect- 
ive professional  students  into  the  domain  of  a  general  or,  as 
many  prefer  to  say,  a  liberal  education. 

The  general  subject  of  preparation  for  professional  courses 
is  too  large  to  be  entered  upon  here,  and  the  limits  of  this 
paper  do  not  permit  the  citation  of  further  testimony  ^^  in  re- 
gard to  the  place  which  the  ancient  classics  should  have  in 
it.  Men  who  have  forgotten  much  of  their  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  who  find  themselves  handicapped  by  lack  of  technical 
knowledge,  sometimes  express  the  wish  that  they  had  spent 
upon  professional  subjects  the  time  which  they  gave  to  the 
classics  and  mathematics,  forgetting  that  without  the  power 
gained  by  the  training  of  these  basal  subjects  their  command 
of  technical  data  would  be  even  less  adequate.  The  trend  of 
opinion,  so  far  as  it  is  definitely  formulated,  seems  to  be  that 
tinder  present  conditions  the  prospective  clergyman,  lawyer, 
physician,  and  engineer  should  alike  have  an  extended  training 
in  English,  both  language  and  literature;  should  have  a 
semester  or  a  year  of  ''  college  "  mathematics,  part  of  the  time 
being  devoted  to  a  brief  review  of  the  history  of  mathematics 
and  a  presentation  of  the  relation  of  mathematics  to  other  sub- 
jects; a  course  of  "  college  "  physics,  biology,  and  either  chem- 
istry or  geology,  or  both,  it  being  understood  that  the  science 
courses  should  be  introductory  in  the  larger  sense,  the  subjects 
being  presented  in  their  relations  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  as 
well  as  in  their  fundamental  principles;  introductory  courses 
in  economics  and  philosophy;  courses  in  French  and  German, 

''  Educational  Review  for  January,  1907,  p   64  ff. 
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with  an  opportunity  to  take  work  also  in  Spanish  and  Italian; 
one  or  two  years  of  "  college  "  history,  articulated  with  the 
history  of  the  schools;  one  or  two  years  of  **  college  "  Latin; 
at  least  two  years  of  "  college  "  Greek  for  students  looking 
forward  to  the  study  of  theology,  one  or  two  years  for  pro- 
spective students  of  law  and  medicine,  and  a  year  of  **  college  '* 
<jrcek  or  additional  pure  mathematics  for  the  prospective 
engineer. 

The  professions,  except  the  ministry,  are  at  the  present  time 
not  suffering  from  a  lack  of  candidates;  the  number  of  those 
preparing  for  medicine,  law,  and  engineering  is  in  excess  of 
the  present  demand.  In  education  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift; 
in  rendering  to  society  the  service  of  developing  an  educated 
leadership  the  professional  schools  would  do  well  to  remember 
that  quality  is  of  greater  importance  than  numbers,  and  that 
one  first-class  man  in  any  profession  is  of  greater  value  to  the 
world  than  many  men  of  second  or  third  rank.  Tho  the  ad- 
vance of  science  in  modern  times  has  vastly  increased  the  sum 
of  knowledge,  has  opened  up  illimitable  vistas  and  has  effected 
changes  in  educational  perspective,  the  enthusiasm  of  research 
should  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  bulk  of  new 
knowledge,  in  the  anthropological  sciences  as  well  as  in  the 
sciences  of  nature,  is  not  well  adapted  for  use  in  elementary 
or  secondary  or  even  collegiate  training.  No  substitute  has 
yet  been  found  to  take  the  place  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  educa- 
tional instruments,  not  only  for  a  general  training  but  also 
for  the  training  that  looks  forward  to  professional  study. 

4 
The  teaching  of  Latin  among  us  suffers  from  the  same 
causes  which  affect  the  teaching  of  other  subjects.  These  are, 
chiefly,  on  the  one  hand  lack  of  knowledge  of  Latin,  lack  of  a 
clear  perception  of  the  aim  of  Latin  study,  and  lack  of  a  serious 
purpose  in  teaching;  on  the  other  hand,  too  many  recitations 
in  the  day,  the  lack  of  books  and  of  illustrative  material  for  the 
classroom,  and,  in  the  high  schools,  the  nervous  haste  which 
">mes  from  attempting  to  do  in  a  given  time  more  than  can 
possibly  be  done  well. 
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These  defects  are  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  our  secondary 
teaching  is  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  in  the  hands  of  young 
women  without  adequate  preparation  for  their  work,  who  en- 
gage in  teaching  as  a  makeshift  and  either  grace  the  school- 
room with  their  presence  briefly  on  the  way  from  the  com- 
mencement stage  to  the  altar,  or  if  they  remain  for  a  period 
of  years  continue  to  teach  without  an  ambition  for  self- 
improvement.  These  must  not  be  confused  with  the  large 
class  of  conscientious  teachers  who  are  striving  to  do  their 
work  in  the  best  way  but  whose  acquaintance  with  Latin  is 
so  meager  that  they  are  handicapped  at  every  step  and  turn  • 
to  new  "  methods  "  of  instruction  as  a  drowning  man  clutches 
at  a  straw.  Over  against  both  these  classes  stands  the  large 
body  of  well-prepared  and  earnest  teachers  of  Latin  and  Greek 
who  are  accomplishing  results  that  are  more  than  creditable 
when  we  take  into  account  the  disadvantages  under  which  they 
labor  in  the  lack  of  time  for  the  proper  doing  of  their  work 
and  in  the  lack  of  facilities.  All  honor  to  this  loyal  legion 
of  classical  teachers  who,  laboring  often  in  a  commercial  or 
philistine  atmosphere,  have  nevertheless  retained  their  en- 
thusiasm for  sound  scholarship ;  have  constantly  enlarged  their 
horizon  of  knowledge,  and  have  continued  to  be  an  inspira- 
tion and  help  to  others. 

Not  a  few  of  those  who  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  think  of  these  subjects  as  they 
were  taught  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  by  a  certain  class  of 
schoolmasters  who  presented  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  un- 
earthly beings  raised  on  a  pedestal,  before  whom  the  modern 
world  should  fall  down  and  worship;  viewed  their  language 
as  an  intricate  mechanism,  and  ground  the  student  upon  forms 
and  constructions  without  a  scintilla  of  literary  appreciation. 
It  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  critic  to  realize  that  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin  and  Greek  has  shared  in  the  educational  progress 
of  the  last  half  century ;  that  the  good  classical  teacher  of  today 
is  not  merely  the  teacher  of  a  language  but  also,  so  far  as  time 
and  opportunity  permit,  the  interpreter  of  a  civilization  of 
which  the  language  is  only  one  manifestation;  and  that  the 
aim  of  instruction   in  the   ancient  classics  is  not  merely  to 
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secure  the  best  results  of  close  and  exact  language  study  but 
also  to  inspire  an  appreciation  of  literature  and,  in  a  word,  "  to 
accumulate  upon  the  present  age  the  influence  of  all  that  was 
iK^st  and  greatest  in  the  life  of  the  past."  This  aim  is  some- 
times lost  sight  of  by  teachers  of  gqpd  ability  who  have  had  an 
inadequate  or  one-sided  preparation,  and  even  by  young  doc- 
tors of  philosophy  whose  perspective  has  been  warped  by  con- 
centration of  study  upon  one  part  of  a  great  field;  but  our 
classical  teaching  as  a  whole  is  directed  toward  high  ideals, 
and  will  not  fall  short  of  its  opportunities.  No  study  is  more 
interesting  to  students  of  any  age  than  Latin  and  Greek  when 
properly  taught. 

That  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  teachers  of  the  classics 
are  ill  prepared  is  not  more  the  fault  of  the  teacher  than  of  the 
system.  So  long  as  the  compensation  of  the  teacher  remains 
as  low  as  at  present  in  most  schools  and  many  colleges,  so  long 
as  the  tenure  of  positions  in  public  high  schools  is  subject  to 
the  uncertainty  of  an  annual  reappointment,  so  long,  finally^ 
as  administrative  officers  in  passing  upon  the  fitness  of  candi- 
dates frequently  attach  little  weight  to  the  range  and  quality 
of  scholastic  attainments,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  average 
of  preparation  for  classical  teaching,  which  involves  a  long 
and  expensive  course  of  study  for  him  who  wishes  the  best, 
will  be  raised  but  slowly. 

In  order  to  remedy  our  failure  as  a  nation  to  utilize  Latin 
and  Greek  as  we  should  in  our  educational  system  it  will  be 
necessary  first  of  all  to  extend  the  study  of  Latin  downward 
so  that  it  may  be  pursued  by  students  for  two  or  three  years 
Ik- fore  the  present  high  school  age;  that  is,  the  study  of  Latin 
^liould  be  commenced  in  the  seventh  or  sixth  grade.  How 
this  result  may  be  brought  about  is  a  question  of  educational 
administration  which  should  occasion  no  great  difficulty  in  a 
well-organized  system  of  city  schools.  Such  an  extension  of 
the  I^tin  course  would  make  it  possible  to  accomplish  results 
more  nearly  comparable  with  those  obtained  in  the  secondary 
-^  '►^^ils  of  European  countries,  and  so  would  effect  a  saving 
Timo  at  the  upper  end  of  the  course.     Greek  should  be 
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commenced  at  least  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  the  high 
school ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  study  can  make  much 
progress,  at  least  in  the  West,  until  the  school  authorities  are 
more  disposed  to  allow  small  classes  to  be  formed  in  the  sub- 
ject and  teachers  of  Latin  manifest  a  warmer  interest  in  the 
promotion  of  Greek  studies.  The  immediate  future  of  Greek 
is  largely  in  the  hands  of  teachers  of  Latin. 

The  second  remedy  lies  in  such  a  readjustment  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  colleges  having  a  loose  elective  system  as  shall 
bring  a  relatively  larger  number  of  students  into  contact  with 
classical  studies  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  course. 

In  the  third  place,  the  utilization  of  the  classics  in  prepara- 
tion for  professional  study  should  be  made  sure  by  explicit 
recognition  accorded  to  them  among  the  requirements  for  ad- 
mission to  professional  schools  and  by  means  of  a  fixt  require- 
ment in  combined  literary  and  professional  courses. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  educational  system  is  justified 
by  its  product,  and  that  the  number  of  successful  men  among 
us  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  efficiency.  Such  a  generaliza- 
tion makes  no  account  of  the  fact  that  there  are  many  other 
elements  which  enter  into  the  problem  besides  the  training  of 
the  schools.  Owing  to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  con- 
ditions peculiar  to  a  new  and  rich  country,  many  men  have 
risen  to  prominence  and  affluence  practically  without  educa- 
tional advantages,  but  that  does  not  disprove  the  value  of  edu- 
cation; on  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  become 
successful  not  on  account  of  his  education  but  in  spite  of  it. 
The  problem  is  to  bring  each  life  into  vital  contact  with  the 
knowledge,  and  subject  it  to  the  training,  that  will  best  fit  it 
for  living  happily  and  well,  rendering  its  due  service  to  so- 
ciety; in  the  light  of  both  theoretical  considerations  and  experi- 
ence, we  may  safely  assert  for  Latin  and  Greek  a  larger  place 
in  the  educational  process  than  they  have  in  our  country  at  the 
present  time. 

Francis  W.  Kelsey 

University  of  Michigan  ] 


V 
THE  FATHERLAND ' 

Dear  Children: 

The  Fatherland  is  a  territory  inhabited  by  men  who  follow 
the  same  laws.  In  order  to  constitute  this  territory  and  com- 
munity a  great  effort  has  been  made.  Small  inhabitants  that 
you  are  of  a  comer  of  our  grassy  and  wooded  Thierache,* 
you  who  have  a  quick  and  practical  mind,  and  also  a  quarrel- 
some disposition,  and  who  retain  in  your  speech  a  number  of 
words  and  expressions  of  the  old  Picard  dialect,  you  do  not 
resemble  ver^-  much  the  little  Breton  boys  who  from  their  rocky 
coast  look  dreamily  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  who  speak  their 
old  Celtic  tongue,  or  the  little  children  of  the  south  of  France 
whose  Provencal  ejaculations  are  heard  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  There  was  a  time  when  Picardy  was  farther 
away  from  Provence  and  Brittany  than  America  or  India  is 
nowadays  from  France.  In  order  to  create  our  nation  a  col- 
laboration of  several  centuries  was  needed  between  Nature, 
which  gave  us  our  share  of  land  and  sky,  and  Politics,  which 
gave  us  fire,  sword,  and  also  mind  and  heart. 

History  has  taught  you  how  our  kings  built  up  the  Kingdom 
of  France.  They  acquired  one  after  another  its  various 
provinces.  The  first  bond  of  union  between  Picards,  Bretons, 
Gascons,  Proven(;als,  etc.,  was  that  they  had  a  common  master. 
Our  forefathers  became  all  Frenchmen  because  they  were  all 
subjects  of  the  king  of  France,  and  the  first  common  national 
fact  was  obedience.     A  whole  people  became  interested  in  the 

^  An  address  delivered  at  the  Commencement  exercises  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Nouvion  en  Thi^rache  (Department  of  Aisne).  Translated  by  Professor  Adolph« 
Cohn,  of  Columbia  UniTersity. 

•  La  Thi^rache  is  the  name  of  a  small  territory,  formerly  a  part  of  the  proTince 
of  Picardy,  now  included  in  the  Department  of  Aisne,  of  which  it  fonns  the  north- 
eastern district. 
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acts  of  the  king.  Together  our  ancestors  participated  in  war- 
like undertakings,  either  with  their  blood  or  with  their  money. 
A  victory  of  the  king  filled  the  whole  kingdom  with  joy,  a  de- 
feat of  the  king  filled  it  with  dismay.  A  habit  was  contracted 
of  experiencing  together  identical  emotions.  There  appeared 
in  France  what  I  shall  call  national  sensibility.  At  the  same 
time  the  common  bond  of  union  manifested  itself  by  a  great 
mental  labor.  The  French  nation  created  the  French  lan- 
guage. That  we  speak  today  a  tongue  which  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  world  is  due  to  the  pains  taken  by  our 
fathers  to  make  it  what  it  is,  and  their  labors  lasted  for  cen- 
turies. In  our  tongue  our  fathers  exprest  their  feelings  and 
their  thoughts.  A  national  literature  is,  as  it  were,  a  general 
confession  of  a  nation ;  therein  is  said  all  that  is  thought  by 
that  nation  about  nature  and  man.  French  literature,  there- 
fore, exprest  the  special  spirit  and  character  of  France. 
Within  the  political  community  it  created  a  moral  community. 

For  a  long,  very  long  time  the  soul  of  France  remained  in 
accord  with  the  king.  It  was  a  belief  of  the  French  people  that 
the  king  was  the  representative  of  God  upon  earth,  that  he  was 
to  be  loved  and  served  as  God  himself  is  loved  and  served. 
Young  republicans  that  you  are,  it  is  hard  for  you  to  under- 
stand such  sentiments.  You  see  each  epoch  has  its  ideas 
which  the  following  period  understands  no  longer.  All  the 
same  these  things  were  legitimate  in  their  own  time.  It  would 
be  sheer  blindness  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  they  were 
formerly  living  things,  living  a  strong,  real  life,  just  as  only 
thru  sheer  blindness  could  we  today  wish  to  make  them  live 
again,  for  they  are  dead  now  forever. 

For  a  time  came  when  the  king  and  France  quarreled  with 
each  other.  The  quarrel  was  of  the  king's  own  seeking.  He 
went  so  far  even  as  to  display  stubbornness  in  his  determina- 
tion to  quarrel,  for  our  ancestors'  patience  was  admirable,  and 
so  long,  so  long !  The  kingdom  suffered  on  account  of  mani- 
fold abuses :  inequality,  injustice,  despotism.  The  soul  of 
France  made  its  protest  louder ;  it  created  the  French  ideal  of 
liberty,  justice,  and  humanity.  And  this  was  the  French 
Revolution. 
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With  the  fall  of  tlie  king  came  the  fall  of  the  old  castes  and 
privileges  which  created  special  rights  within  the  nation.  All 
Frenchmen  were  given  an  equal  right  to  their  Fatherland, 
wliich  was  declared  One  and  Indivisible.  France  then  loved 
herself  in  herself  and  not  in  a  man.  But  what  did  she  love 
specially  in  herself?  Her  grand  ideal  of  justice,  liberty, 
humanity.  So  that  she  was  justified  in  loving  herself  with 
passion  as  she  did.  Our  revolutionary  patriotism  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  sentiments  recorded  in  history. 

And  today,  more  than  one  century  after  the  revolution,  after 
so  many  vicissitudes,  after  this  dazzling  glory  and  these  terrible 
disasters,  after  these  counter-attacks  of  the  Past  which  we  call 
restorations,  and  these  reprisals  of  the  Present,  our  revolu- 
tions, today,  in  the  world  so  prodigiously  transformed,  by 
what  sign  does  France  recognize  herself,  by  what  sign  is  she 
recognized  by  others?  By  her  grand  ideal  of  justice,  liberty, 
and  humanity. 

Your  Fatherland,  my  children,  is  therefore  not  simply  a 
territory,  it  is  a  product  of  human  labor,  begun  centuries  ago, 
continued  by  us  and  destined  to  be  continued  by  you.  The 
long  labors  of  our  fathers  from  our  origins  down,  the  memory 
of  their  deeds  and  thoughts,  the  monuments  of  their  genius, 
cur  speech,  our  mind,  our  conception  of  life,  all  this  together 
with  the  rich  beauty  of  our  land  and  the  clemency  of  our  sk>*, 
with  the  poetical  diversity  of  our  country*s  landscape,  with 
our  northern  mists  and  our  southern  splendor,  with  our  superb 
mountains  and  our  beautiful  plains,  with  our  g^een  ocean  and 
our  blue  sea — all  this  is  your  rich  inheritance,  it  is  the  Father- 
land, created  by  nature,  created  by  our  soul. 

But  your  Fatherland  is  not  the  only  Fatherland  in  the.  world. 
Other  countries  surround  you,  the  formation  of  which  had  a 
different  history  from  ours,  slower  in  Gennany  and  Italy,  more 
rapid  in  England.  They  have  their  laws,  their  language,  their 
literature,  which  they  have  created.  Each  one  of  them,  like 
France,  has  exprest  its  sentiments  and  ideas  upon  nature  and 
humanity.  Each  one  of  them  has  its  genius,  different  from 
ours.  Each  one  of  them  is  loved  by  its  children  even  as 
France  is. 
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What  feelings,  what  conduct  must  these  countries  hold 
towards  each  other?  This  is  one  of  the  questions  which  at 
the  present  time  occupy,  excite,  and  divide  men's  minds. 

For  centuries  the  feelings  were  feelings  of  hatred,  the  con- 
duct was  war.  It  looked  as  tho  no  one  could  love  his  own 
country  without  hating  the  country  of  others.  War,  it  is 
true,  was  unavoidable  at  a  time  when  the  states,  still  in  process 
of  formation,  quarreled  about  their  respective  frontiers.  War 
often  was  a  phenomenon  of  growth  and  a  settling  of  bound- 
aries. By  reason  of  state  was  thus  fostered  the  natural  instinct 
of  violence  which  is  in  us,  for  humanity  is  not  natural  in  man- 
kind. War  became  one  of  the  great  functions  of  the  state,  the 
kings  were  born  war-chiefs,  some  men  were  their  born  lieu- 
tenants, other  men  chose  war  for  a  profession,  and  earned 
thereby  their  living.  Armies  became  permanent,  and  wars 
were  made  to  employ  them.  The  years  of  peace  seemed  to  be 
empty  years;  they  were  not  many,  moreover;  Louis  XIV 
reigned  seventy-two  years,  and  waged  war  during  nearly  fifty. 
Among  the  spring  motives  of  the  warriors  of  old  we  find, 
besides  political  interest,  pride,  pleasure,  habit.  It  was  a 
terrible  period  in  the  history  of  mankind.  It  seems  barbarous 
to  us  now. 

Morality  has  changed.  Our  great  eighteenth  century 
preached  the  idea  of  humanity  and  taught  the  value  of  human 
life.  The  war  epic  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire  left 
Europe  in  need  of  peace  and  in  love  with  peace.  In  all  coun- 
tries labor  assumed  extraordinary  intensity,  and  labor  loves 
peace  and  insists  upon  it.  Trade  and  swifter  means  of  trans- 
portation caused  the  peoples  to  mingle  with  each  other.  Then 
in  nearly  every  country  military  duty  has  been  substituted  for 
the  military  profession,  and  a  national  army  for  a  professional 
army.  Then  again  the  governments  of  today  have  to  deal 
with  public  opinion,  and  most  of  them  with  a  national  repre- 
sentation. This  is  a  great  novelty;  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  is  to  be  decided  now  no  longer  simply  by  those  wha 
send  others  to  be  killed ;  those  who  run  the  risk  of  being  killed 
themselves  have  something  to  say  about  it.  This  changes 
everything.     Wars  become  more  and  more  infrequent;   the 
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governments  themselves  preach  peace,  love  it  or  appear  to  love 
it,  sign  treaties  of  arbitration,  and  the  outline  has  been  drawn 
of  an  international  Court  of  Justice.  Mankind  seems  to  be 
organizing  itself  for  peace. 

My  children,  I  am  one  of  those  by  whom  such  efforts  arc 
applauded  in  all  sincerity.  It  is  certain  that  war  is  loved  by 
few,  hated  by  many,  feared  by  all.  War  has  entered  upon  its 
period  of  decay;  he  who  works  against  it  works'  in  the  direction 
of  the  Future.  But  I  know  also  that  my  eyes  shall  not  be  able 
to  see  a  reconciled  Humanity,  and  that  your  eyes  shall  not  see 
it  either.  Centuries  were  needed  in  order  to  weld  the  old 
provinces  of  France  into  a  kingdom :  who  can  say  how  many 
centuries  it  would  need  to  weld  into  one  nation,  Humanity, 
regions  which  are  so  different  from  each  other  in  every  way? 
Even  between  the  nations  which  call  themselves  the  most  highly 
civilized  peace  is  not  assured ;  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was  talk 
of  nothing  but  war  between  European  nations.  The  reason  is 
that  in  Europe  there  are  still  some  sovereigns,  not  many  and 
not  forever,  to  be  sure,  but  we  must  take  our  time  as  it  is,  some 
sovereigns,  I  say,  ,who  have  the  power  of  unchaining  war  and 
directing  it  with  their  finger  towards  the  spot  which  they  wish 
struck.  But  war  may  arise  from  something  else  than  a 
sovereign's  whimsical  fancy. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  phrases  which 
are  on  everybody's  lips.  But  a  moment  ago  I  spoke  to  you, 
myself,  of  the  intermingling  of  various  peoples  with  each  other. 
There  are  orators  to  celebrate  the  beauties  of  our  unending 
streams  of  travelers,  they  bid  us  look  upon  the  crests  of  white 
steam  flitting  over  sea  and  land ;  but  under  them  I  see  ironclads 
and  torpedo  boats,  and  upon  our  railroad  carriages  I  see  such 
warlike  indications  as:  thirty-six  men,  eight  horses.  The 
proudest  of  the  monarchs  who  are  still  on  the  throne  by  the 
grace  of  God  considers  it  one  of  his  various  duties  to  foster 
the  business  interests  of  his  subjects.  It  is  not  quite  sure  that 
commerce  is  always  in  favor  of  peace;  it  may  perfectly  well 
some  day  prefer  war,  if  it  seems  to  promise  an  improvement  of 
business.  Finally,  my  children,  the  habit  of  war  is  very  old, 
and  very  old  too  the  habit  of  national  selfishness.      Some 
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instincts  are  sleeping  in  us  which  may  be  aroused  suddenly 
from  their  slumber.  No,  I  shall  not  see  a  reconciled  Human- 
ity, you  will  not  see  it  either.  You  will  live  as  we  do  under 
the  regime  of  separate  Fatherlands. 

The  question  comes  back  to  me :  "  What  sentiments,  what 
conduct  must  one  man's  Fatherland  hold  towards  another 
man's  Fatherland  ?  "  And  another  question  is  linked  with  this 
one :  ''  What  sentiments,  what  conduct  must  we  hold  towards 
our  own  Fatherland?  " 

I  have  already  almost  answered. 

The  various  countries  must  consider  each  other  as  works  of 
Humanity,  which  is  in  each  of  them,  with  its  natural  diversity, 
for  it  is  by  the  will  of  nature  that  Humanity  presents  various 
aspects.  Nature  will  never  allow  the  sons  of  men  to  be  all  alike ; 
fortunately,  for  this  universal  likeness  would  be  nothing  better 
than  intolerable  ugliness.  Nature  is  a  harmony,  so  is  Human- 
ity. Each  one  of  the  various  countries  which  it  has  created,  on 
various  lands,  under  various  skies,  in  various  circumstances, 
has  its  own  aptitudes,  its  character,  its  genius,  and  each  of 
them  contributes  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  He  who  serves 
his  Fatherland  serves  Humanity  in  the  station  in  which  he  has 
been  placed  by  his  birth. 

If  you  understand  the  word  Fatherland,  my  children,  you 
will  respect  the  Fatherlands  of  other  men.  You  will  object  to 
having  done  to  them  what  you  would  object  to  having  done  to 
yourselves.  In  you  will  finally  die  out  the  spirit  of  domina- 
tion, violence,  and  hatred.  It  is  not  necessary  to  hate  other 
nations  and  to  wish  to  subdue  them  in  order  to  love  one's  own 
Fatherland. 

Your  own  country  you  will  love  otherwise,  biit  not  less, 
and  even  more  than  in  their  own  time  our  ancestors  loved 
it.     Your  love  for  it  w^ill  be  instinctive;  it  will  be  also  rational. 

There  is  a  natural  instinct  which,  without  subjecting  us  to 
the  ideas  and  customs  of  our  ancestors,  without  condemning 
us  to  the  servile  obligation  of  repeating  indefinitely  their  ges- 
tures, binds  us  to  them  by  a  pious  feeling,  makes  us  conscious 
of  a  continuous  national  existence,  and  with  the  charms  of  long 
memories  gives  us  the  force  and  quietude  which,  starting  from 
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the  (k'cpest  roots,  rise  up  with  the  unending  sap  of  human 
nature. 

But  to  us  Frenchinen  it  is  difficult  to  follow  a  purely  natural 
instinct.  We  are  not  unlike  the  children  who  are  bent  upon 
knowing  what  is  in  their  drums  that  makes  the  big  noise.  This 
IS  the  reason  why  we  have  burst  oi>en  the  many  drums  behind 
which  other  nations,  which  have  preserved  them,  are  still 
keeping  up  the  rhythmic  gait  of  military  step. 

Well,  if  you  wish  to  argue,  let  us  argue.  Suppose  you 
tell  me :  "  It  is  due  to  chance  alone  that  I  came  to  the  world  in 
France.  I  might  as  well  have  been  born  in  England,  in  Ger- 
many, or  in  Russia.  I  do  not  admit  that  I  should  have  to  be 
bound  all  my  life  thru  the  act  of  a  city  clerk  writing  in  a  book, 
on  the  day  of  my  birth,  my  name,  which  I  did  not  know  and  for 
which  I  did  not  care.  Before  anything  else  I  was  bom  a  man. 
I  wish  to  belong  only  to  Humanity,  which  alone  I  wish  to 
serve." 

What  you  call  Humanity  is  not  yet  in  existence ;  it  is  a  grand 
and  beautiful  idea,  it  is  not  a  thing.  You  needs  must  have 
a  determined  place  where  to  act,  and  I  make  bold  to  say  that 
you  will  find  it  impossible  to  serve  Humanity  except  thru  the 
medium  of  a  country,  of  a  Fatherland.  Look  then  among  the 
various  countries  and  find  the  one  that  Humanity  has  the  least 
to  complain  of. 

What  charge  of  inhumanity  does  any  one  bring  against 
France?  By  whom  is  she  curst?  Do  we  have  an  Ireland,  a 
Schleswig,  a  Finland,  a  Poland  ?  Do  ive  retain  by  force  in  our 
community  men  who  withhold  their  souls?  Quite  the  con- 
trary, are  we  not  those  who  one  day  dreamed  of  the  liberation 
of  the  people,  and  have  not  the  ideas  of  our  Revolution  liad 
this  good  fortune  that  even  the  violent  deeds  of  the  Imperial 
period  have  had  their  share  in  implanting  them  in  the  worst  en- 
tangled thickness  of  superannuated  despotism?  This  proud 
and  great  Germany  of  today,  is  it  quite  sure  that  but  for  the 
enlightenment,  stirring  shocks,  ill  treatment  received  from  us, 
but  for  our  1789  and  our  1848,  it  would  not,  while  probing  all 
the  problems  of  philosophy,  have  kept  on  bowing  with  all  the 
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depth  that  it  can  give  to  its  demonstrations  of  respect,  to  a 
crowd  of  princelets  ? 

Moreover  history  teaches  us  that  one  nation  only  has^ 
mingled  its  blood  with  the  blood  of  those  nations  which  strove 
for  existence  in  the  last  century  and  a  half.  This  is  the  nation 
that  waged  war  in  America  for  the  independence  of  the  United' 
States,  that  sent  an  expedition  to  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece,  that  laid  siege  to  Antwerp  in  order  to 
establish  Belgian  independence,  and  made  war  in  Lombardy 
for  the  independence  of  Italy. 

We  are  this  nation. 

Besides  this,  within  our  own  boundaries  are  we  not  at  work 
trying  to  free  Humanity  from  the  shackles  which  it  accepted 
when  younger?  Gone  the  divine  right  of  kings,  gone  the 
monarchy,  gone  the  castes,  the  hereditary  hierarchies,  gone  the 
power  given  to  the  church  of  coercing  men's  souls.  No  ob- 
stacle can  stand  before  our  determination  to  establish  Justice. 

Finally  France  has  suffered,  and  is  suffering  still,  on  account 
of  her  humanity.  It  would  be  better  for  her  had  the  neighbor- 
ing nations  remained  humble  and  divided  against  themselves. 
She  would  be  easier  if  she  had  preserved  all  the  forms  of 
obedience,  for  obedience  is  a  good  pillow  by  which  to  induce 
good  sleep.  If  then  it  is  true  that,  moved  by  an  irresistible 
internal  force,  she  has  acted  more  in  the  interest  of  others  than 
in  her  own,  if  she  has  thus  incurred  the  blame  of  patriotic  men, 
ought  she  not  thus  to  have  earned  the  gratitude  of  those  men 
who  refuse  to  contract  within  the  boundaries  of  a  country  their 
souls,  filled  with  the  love  of  justice  and  humanity? 

My  friends,  you  may  enjoy  in  all  security  your  right  of  lov- 
ing, of  preferring  France,  since  reason  itself  demonstrates  that 
you  are  not  misled  by  the  instinct  which  leads  you  to  love  and 
prefer  her,  since  serving  her  is  the  most  effective  mode  of  serv- 
ing the  human  kind. 

And  now  in  order  to  bring  to  an  end  this  long  and  grave 
discourse,  let  us  form  wishes  together;  I  had  almost  said,  let 
us  pray : 

Let  France  remain  strong  among  the  nations ! 

Let  her  be  strong  by  her  justice ! 
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Let  her,  by  her  justice,  destroy  in  herself  all  the  forms  of 
injustice  that  are  not  unavoidable;  and  those  that  are,  let  her 
soften ;  let  her  democratic  laws  raise  at  last  all  Frenchmen  to 
the  dignity  of  men,  which  many  of  them  have  not  yet  reached! 

Let  her  be  strong  by  her  freedom ! 

Let  the  Republic  inflexibly  persevere  in  her  purpose  to  de- 
prive the  powers  of  the  past  of  all  authority,  but  take  care  not 
to  ofifend  a  single  conscience  in  its  religious  faith,  for  experi- 
ence has  taught  us  that  such  injuries  are  the  most  painful  of 
^11! 

Let  the  Republic  be  strong  by  her  army,  for  if  she  should 
let  her  weapons  fall  she  would  have  no  merit  in  preaching 
peace,  the  need  of  which  for  her  would  be  too  apparent,  and 
the  people  would  give  her  the  answer  once  given  by  the  foxes 
to  one  of  them  who  had  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  in  a  trap! 

Let  the  flag  of  France,  until  the  day  comes,  the  date  of 
which  w^e  can  not  even  imagine,  when  the  nations  after  making 
a  bundle  of  all  standards  and  for  a  last  time  saluting  these 
venerable  symbols,  will  destroy  them  in  a  huge  bonfire,  let  our 
flag  wave  high  in  the  sky;  for  it  bears  neither  monogram,  nor 
escutcheon,  nor  heraldic  beast;  it  belongs  not  to  a  man,  or  a 
family ;  it  belongs  to  a  free  people,  respectful  of  other  people's 
freedom,  and  wishing  them  to  be  free;  and  if  this  flag  of  ours 
had  to  be  lowered  one  would  see  on  the  soil  g^ow  the  shadow 
of  double-headed  eagles ! 

Let  our  eastern  frontier  offer  no  provocation,  but  make  its 
power  to  resist  plainly  visible;  let  not  a  man,  not  a  cartridge 
be  missing,  so  that  no  one  either  on  this  or  on  the  other  side  of 
it  should  fear  or  believe  that  it  may  be  crost  by  any  one  who 
wishes  to  cross  it ;  so  that  no  one  should  dare  to  offer  to  take  us 
in  tow — ^us  whose  destiny  it  is  to  be  a  glorious  and  adventurous 
\ anguard ! 

Let  the  sons  of  France  remain  in  the  van,  proud  of  the  honor 
but  also  conscious  of  the  peril,  and  in  a  union  made  unbreak- 
able by  this  double  feeling  let  them  lead  the  difficult  march 
towards  the  far-off  peace  which  will  some  day  be  given  to  man- 
kind by  international  wisdom! 

Ernest  Lavissb 

UmvusiTY  OP  Paris 


VI 
CHURCHES  AND  THE  SCHOOLS^ 

This  hateful  quarrel  between  church  and  school  has  been 
fought  out  from  so  many  points  of  view  that  it  would  scarcely 
appear  possible  for  anything  new  to  be  contributed;  and  yet  I 
venture  to  think  that  Lords  and  Commons  alike  have  ignored 
one  aspect  of  the  situation.     They  assume  that  tests  and  in- 
quisitions, inquiries  into  "  fitness  to  teach  " — in  this  school  a 
Cowper-Temple   test,    in   that   a    High   Anglican   or   Lower 
Anglican  test — may  be  imposed  at  will;  and  they  have  not 
paused  to  inquire  whether  the  teacher  has  a  conscience  which 
may  forbid  him  to  submit  to  any  test  of  belief  whatever. 
Teachers  have  said  little  on  this  point,  and  silence  may  have 
been  taken  for  consent.     The  case  of  the  present  writer  may 
perhaps  be  paralleled  by  that  of  many  other  teachers  who  do 
not  write  to  the  press,  who  want  nothing  more  than  to  be  left 
in  quiet,  trusted  to  do  their  work  in  the  schools  without  agita- 
tion, but  who  are  deeply  moved  by  the  spectacle  which  the 
House  of  Lords  has  exhibited  during  these  last  weeks.     I  have 
written  much  upon  education,  but  I  have  never  yet  sought  to 
influence   public   opinion    on    these    fundamental    matters    of 
religion,  because  I  had  been  bred  up  to  believe  that  the  fine 
common-sense  of  public  men  in  England  would  always  tend 
towards  civil  and  religious  liberty;  in  breaking  silence  now  I 
know  that  I  am  voicing  the  quiet  conviction  of  thousands  of 
school  teachers,  such  as  those  with  whom  I  have  been  associ- 
ated for  twenty  years  past. 

It  is,  perhaps,  specially  incumbent  upon  a  man  in  my  position 
to  write,  because  we  who  teach  in  the  universities  are  safe  from 

^  This  brief  paper  by  Professor  Findlay  is  reprinted  from  the  Westminster 
gazette  of  London.  It  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  some  aspects  of  the  educa- 
tional struggle  of  England. 
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.ittack.  Wc  arc  t!ic  only  body  of  teachers  in  the  country  to 
whom  the  State  insures  freedom  from  clerical  domination  (I 
refer  to  the  newer  universities;  the  battle  has  l)cen  fought  once 
It  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  it  may  need  to  be  renewed). 
I  Hir  University  Charter  reads:  **  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the 
Court,  by  any  statute  or  otherNvise,  to  adopt  or  impose  on  any 
Ikmnoii  any  test  whatever  of  religious  belief  or  profession  in 
"iilcr  to  entitle  him  or  her  to  be  admitted  as  a  professor, 
teacher,  student,  or  member  of  the  University,  or  to  hold  office 
therein  or  to  graduate  thereat  or  to  enjoy  or  exercise  any  privi- 
'  '  thereof."  Feeling,  as  I  do,  that  demands  for  tests  and 
icssions  strike  at  the  root  of  school  morality,  I  should  be 
wanting  in  moral  courage  if  I  rested  content  in  the  security  of 
I  university  charter  and  refused,  from  fear  of  personal  disquiet, 
lo  help  my  professional  brethren.  I  think  that  even  many 
clerics,  who  cling  to  tests  and  confessions,  must  admit  that  the 
situation  is  somewhat  humiliating  for  them.  We  adults  in 
miversities,  students  and  instructors  alike,  have  asserted  our 
freedom ;  we  are  grown  men,  and  you  can  not  touch  us;  we  are 
too  much  respected  by  the  common  opinion  of  mankind  to 
allow  you  to  bind  our  souls;  but  you  keep  your  hold  upon  chil- 
.  capturing  them  before  they  attain  capacity  for  private 
^inent;  and  you  hope  to  hold  the  school  teachers,  who  are 
vour  inferiors  in  political  power  and  in  social  prestige.  Most 
>f  them,  indeed,  are  women. 

The  old  historic  struggle  for  religious  liberty   takes  new 

-hape  with  each  generation;  what  appears  as  tolerance  to  one 

ige  may  be  spiritual  tyranny  to  the  next.     Our  fathers  thought 

that  a  conscience  clause  for  children  was  a  noble  display  of 

tolerance  and  charity,  but  we  are  coming  to  see,  as  Mr.  Birrell 

has  already  pointed  out,  that  something  more  is  required  for 

»ur  children  today.     Now,  there  are  two  new  elements  in  the 

tion  which  specially  affect  the  teacher's  conscience,  and  on 

c  he  will  take  his  stand  for  liberty.     First,  every  one  begins 

to  sec  that  religious  power  and  influence,  whether  among  adults 

T  children,  are  represented  less  and  less  by  formal  creeds  and 

onfessions.     The  clergy  themselves  admit  this;  while  seeking 

'»  lay  these  burdens  on  the  bairns  and  on  the  teachers,  thev 
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themselves  are  rejecting  such  burdens  more  and  more,  under 
the  plea  of  higher  criticism,  scientific  reservation,  and  the  like. 
Is  the  teacher  to  be  made  a  greater  power  for  religious  influ- 
ence by  accepting  formal  bonds  against  which  the  clergy  them- 
selves are  constantly  in  revolt?  This  is  not  the  yoke  of  Christ, 
but  it  bears  the  hall-mark  of  religious  oppression.  And  the 
defense  is  the  old,  old  defense  of  tyranny;  the  bishops  are 
terrified  at  the  increase  of  secularism:  just  as  papists  thought 
to  frighten  Europe  by  the  perils  of  a  godless  anarchy  which 
would  engulf  the  Western  world  if  it  refused  obedience  to 
Rome,  so  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  warns  My  Lords  that  tests 
for  teachers  are  needed  because  there  are  so  many  godless 
teachers  in  the  schools  already.  In  plain  English  this  means 
that  we  are  to  have  a  heresy  hunt  in  every  school,  that  young 
men  and  women,  at  a  time  of  life  and  in  an  age  when  beliefs 
both  in  morals  and  in  religion  cause  the  deepest  inner  struggles, 
are  to  be  forced  to  answer  a  final  yea  or  nay  in  order  to  secure 
their  livelihood. 

The  second  element  is  an  increased  knowledge  of  and  respect 
for  childhood.  There  are  thousands  of  teachers  who  know  the 
limits  of  the  intelligence  and  emotions  of  a  child,  and  will  no 
longer  pretend  to  make  out  of  a  child  what  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be  made.  We  can  train  children  to  be  reverent  in 
the  vague  presence  of  the  Unseen  and  the  Eternal;  we  can  help 
them  to  love  sacred  story;  but  we  can  not  intrude  our  adult  ex- 
perience of  God  upon  their  childish  minds,  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  find  a  professional  conscience  which  will  forbid  us  to 
obey  the  clergy  in  these  matters.  Many  of  the  clergy  do  not 
understand  children ;  they  do  not  live  among  them  or  play  with 
them;  the  little  bairns  are  just  so  much  material  to  be  captured 
for  the  churches.  The  Master  taught  us  to  "become  as  little 
children;"  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  bishops  desired  to 
reverse  that  exhortation. 

If  we  admit  that  these  two  elements  are  growing  in  strength, 
we  shall  recognize  that  they  are  being  combined  with  a  third 
;and  more  subtle  feature  in  our  attitude  towards  religion — an 
-attitude  which  the  clergy  find  it  difficult  to  understand;  I  am 
^convinced,  however,  that  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  this  quarrel 
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between  priest  and  teacher.  The  professional  priest,  accus- 
tomed to  handle  with  ease  the  most  private  affairs  of  a  con- 
fessional, facile  in  discourse  upon  the  deepest  emotions  of  the 
heart,  can  scarcely  sympathize  with  a  layman — and  still  less  a 
laywoman — who  declines  to  expose  his  inner  life  to  public 
paze.  The  human  spirit,  even  in  a  poor  uncertificated  teacher, 
has  depths  of  misgiving,  of  desire,  of  doubt  and  faith,  which 
are  too  intimate  to  be  fingered  by  a  local  authority,  or  even  by 
an  estimable  parish  clergyman.  Until  two  human  beings  stand 
in  such  close  relations  as  exist  between  parent  and  child,  priest 
and  penitent,  husband  and  wife,  we  have  no  right  to  start  a 
personal  inquisition.  Our  association  with  our  fellows  de- 
pends upon  reserve — which  represents  in  the  spiritual  life  what 
chastity  represents  in  physical  relations.  We  take  our  fellows 
upon  trust;  we  believe  that,  in  the  lump,  they  are  as  good  as 
we  are;  that  high  scruples,  generous  desires,  true  religion,  are 
found  there  as  well  as  in  ourselves. 

Now,  the  school  teacher  takes,  professionally,  this  whole- 
some, sane  attitude  towards  his  scholars,  and  he  claims  that 
those  who  manage  the  school  shall  display  the  same  reserve, 
and  the  same  confidence,  in  their  relations  to  him:  it  is  because 
the  priest  will  not — can  not — understand  this  fundamental 
attitude  towards  life  that  the  gulf  between  teacher  and  priest 
grows  daily  wider.  For  years  past  we  teachers  have  been  tell- 
ing the  nation  that  there  is  peace  within  the  school;  that  if  you 
leave  teachers  and  children  alone  the  conflict  is  at  an  end. 
Peace  and  order  reign  within  the  school  because  the  teacher, 
whether  or  no  he  imparts  religious  instruction  and  conducts 
religious  functions  with  his  scholars,  respects  the  sanctuary  of 
the  child's  heart  and  of  the  child's  home;  he  knows  that  reli- 
gious development  must  bide  its  time,  and  come  to  fruition 
(helped,  of  course,  by  the  spiritual  ministry  of  the  church)  out- 
side the  school  walls  and  within  the  secret  places  of  the  heart 

But  the  minister  of  the  ecclesiastical  type  is  not  content  to 
wait;  his  power,  his  influence,  consist  largely  in  authority  over 
the  inner  motives  and  beliefs  of  his  fellows,  and.  to  put  it 
brusquely,  he  wants  a  breed  of  teachers  who  will  assist  as  his 
acolytes  at  the  solemn  mysteries  where  he  presides.     How  ap- 
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palled  would  such  men  be  if  they  realized  the  contempt,  the 
quiet  hatred,  which  many  teachers,  in  talk  among  themselves^ 
express  for  these  clerical  efforts,  designed  to  capture  the  half- 
formed  souls  of  little  children,  to  bind  down  the  lay-teacher 
as  an  extra-ministrant,  deprived  of  the  privileges  but  compelled 
to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  clerical  order ! 

I  present  here  a  view  of  the  inner  attitude,  as  I  believe  it  io 
be,  of  the  great  mass  of  English  teachers.  It  is  consistent  with 
imparting  Bible  knowledge,  with  the  use  in  school  of  a  simple 
form  of  prayer,  of  hymns,  and  of  reading  from  the  Bible  or 
other  sacred  literature;  it  is  not  consistent  with  proselytism,  or 
with  any  direct  personal  appeal  to  a  child  about  his  relation  to 
God,  to  religion,  or  to  a  church.  It  can  be  maintained  without 
violation  of  the  teacher's  spiritual  freedom,  for  it  relies  upon 
the  teacher's  honor  as  an  honest  man,  who  respects  both  the 
child's  soul,  the  parent's  authority,  and  the  religious  ideal. 

True,  there  are  a  minority  of  teachers  and  a  minority  of 
parents  who  stand  in  much  closer  relationship  with  their  church 
and  its  priests.  Some  are  Romanists,  others  Anglicans;  and  it 
is  right  that  the  State  should  deal  tenderly  with  their  con- 
sciences, and  should  deal  liberally  with  the  few  schools  which 
will  be  ready  to  make  sacrifices  for  conscience'  sake.  (But  the 
archbishop  and  his  friends  want  to  endow  this  minority  so  that 
it  can  proselytize. ) 

I  can  not  in  a  short  paper  refer  to  the  claims  of  this  minorit)r 
more  fully,  but  no  one  questions  that  there  are  only  a  small 
minority.  I  believe  I  am  expressing  the  mind  of  the  great 
bulk  of  English  teachers,  who  spring  from  the  people,  who  re- 
flect the  life,  the  religion,  the  morals,  good  and  bad,  of  the 
people  from  whom  we  spring.  We  must  be  taken  as  we  are, 
trusted  to  contribute  our  own  modest  share  to  the  moral  and 
religious  nurture  of  the  young,  without  interfering  with  or 
being  interfered  by  the  church  and  the  home. 

A  few  of  the  clergy  actually  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,  and 
understand  the  moral  issues  here  raised  even  better  than  the 
teachers  do.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  clergy — ;many  outside 
the  Establishment  as  well  as  within  it — are  at  one  with  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  one  fears  that  both  commons  and  cabinet^ 
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for  the  sake  of  compromise,  will  yield  to  clerical  influence  and 
decline  to  make  a  stand  on  behalf  of  spiritual  freedom.  If  the 
history  of  religious  conflict  affords  any  precedent,  the  teachers 
(on  their  own  and  the  children's  behalf)  must  look  for  victory 
not  to  the  State  but  to  themselves;  and  the  weapon  of  defense 
is  that  ancient  and  honorable  weapon,  dissent.  Organized 
dissent  is  the  appropriate  defense  against  organized  religious 
tyranny;  the  State  has  before  now  sought  to  impose  tests,  its 
acts  of  uniformity  and  supremacy  have  created  corresponding 
forms  of  active  dissent,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  history  will 
repeat  itself.  One  can  perhaps  imagine  that  a  body  of  teachers, 
faced  with  the  alternative  of  abandoning  their  calling  or  sub- 
mitting their  conscience  to  the  priest,  might  unite  together  in 
some  solemn  act  of  covenant  or  declaration  which  might  read 
as  follows:  **I,  a  teacher  qualified  for  service  in  the  public 
schools,  declare  my  intention  to  train  my  scholars  in  habits  of 
reverence  towards  God  and  religion,  and  in  respect  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  my  country,  both  civil  and  religious;  but  I  decline, 
in  connection  with  my  professional  duties,  to  make  any  state- 
ment of  my  beliefs  or  practises,  either  as  regards  religion  or 
politics.  I  refuse  to  answer  any  inquiry  into  these  matters  or 
to  solicit  office  on  the  ground  of  my  belief  or  opinion  in  these 
matters." 

The  reply  of  the  cleric  to  such  a  declaration  is  exprest  in 
spirit  by  the  bishops :  "  Cast  him  out,"  they  will  say,  **  for  he 
that  is  not  with  us  is  against  us."  And  the  outcome  of  such  a 
struggle  may  be  studied  in  the  history  of  religion  in  England 
from  the  days  of  Wyclif  to  the  days  of  John  Wesley. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  plea  to  men  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment, who  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  conflict  and  are 
inclined  to  stand  apart,  regarding  it  as  a  hopeless  and  endless 
strife  among  the  sects.  How  gladly  would  one  take  that  line 
and  shut  out  the  whole  scene  from  one's  attention  !  The  clergy 
in  days  gone  by  have  done  much  for  education,  and  teachers  of 
all  grades  might  well  be  reluctant  to  take  a  decisive  line  in  op- 
posing them;  dissent  has,  indeed,  always  been  a  painful  task. 
Some  university  teachers,  notably  Principal  Lodge  and  Pro- 
fessor Muirhead  in  the  Hibbcrt  jounial,  have  sought  to  com- 
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pose  this  quarrel,  and  they  will  doubtless  deprecate  the  tone  of 
hostility  which  I  assume;  but  there  are  a  few  matters — the  final 
things  in  conduct — about  which  a  man  can  not  compromise. 
If,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  we  sacrifice  character,  we  had  better 
close  the  schools;  if  my  analysis  of  the  situation  is  right,  we 
are  threatened  with  a  sacrifice  of  morality  to  clerical  aims. 
Every  problem  in  education — technical,  secondary,  feeding  of 
children,  training  of  teachers — sinks  into  insignificance  com- 
pared with  the  moral  issue  involved  in  the  uprightness  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  my  hope  in  writing  this  paper  to  fix  the  impres- 
sion that  this  conflict  does  go  to  the  roots  of  conduct  and  of  the 
moral  standard;  and,  so  regarded,  every  man  is  compelled, 
when  his  own  mind  is  made  up,  to  take  his  side  and  abide  the 
issue. 

J.  J.  FiNDLAY 
University  of  Manchester 


VII 
DISCUSSIONS 

AMERICAN   UNIVERSITY  TRAINING:   A  CRITIC  CRITICIZED 

The  article  on  "  American  university  training "  in  the 
November  number  of  the  Review  has  doubtless  been  read  with 
mingled  surprize  and  protest.  Surprize,  that  a  champion  of 
German  thoroness  should  display  such  ignorance  of  the  sub- 
ject which  he  attempts  to  treat;  protest,  that  such  incompetent 
utterance  should  be  dignified  by  reprint.  The  article  was, 
however,  evidently  written  with  sincerity  of  conviction;  and, 
having  appeared  in  a  widely-read  German  publication,  its  re- 
production here  was  quite  in  order, — if  only  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  correction  of  the  author's  egregious  errors.  The 
most  glaring  of  these  was  noted  in  an  editorial  comment.  The 
writer  is  so  plainly  dissatisfied  with  everything  but  his  own 
opinions,  so  out  of  joint  with  his  environment,  wherever  it 
may  be,  that  the  reader  will  hardly  have  taken  him  seriously, 
even  when  he  has  shown  evidence  of  intelligent  observation. 
His  turgid  rhetoric,  his  incoherence  and  difTuseness,  make  it 
difficult,  moreover,  to  follow  his  argument.  He  has  admittedly 
dispensed  with  illustrations  and  proofs,  expecting  the  reader  to 
be  so  imprest  by  his  high-sounding  generalizations  that  he 
will  accept  his  naive  premises  as  axiomatic. 

The  emphasis  which  the  author  places  on  his  experience,  on 
the  immediateness  of  his  impressions  and  the  meditation 
thereto  devoted,  suggests  the  desirability  of  more  precise  in- 
formation as  to  the  length  and  circumstances  of  his  period  of 
observation.  The  time  was  one  academic  year;  the  place,  a 
university  preeminently  devoted  to  technical  rather  than  to 
humanistic  studies.  This  was  unfortunate,  since  in  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  former  he  saw  a  disregard  of  the  latter, 
I  laking  no  allowance  for  the  conditions  determining  that  pre- 
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ponderance.  True,  his  knowledge  was  limited  by  his  experi- 
ence, but  he  could  hardly  suppose  that  a  single  instance  would 
suffice  for  a  sweeping  generalization.  He  must  know  that  at 
certain  German  universities  the  students  of  philosophy  and 
philology  are  in  a  minority,  while  at  others  they  far  outnumber 
those  of  any  other  faculty.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  some 
of  that  scholarly  investigation  for  which  he  was  trained,  tho  it 
would  have  involved  the  examination  of  such  commonplace 
material  as  statistics.  That  one  academic  year  seemed  suffi- 
cient for  these  observations  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
since  an  older  and  more  famous  visitor  from  Germany  recently 
published  his  impressions  after  one  week's  sojourn  in  this 
country. 

The  instruction  given  by  Dr.  Kiichler  included  intermediate 
courses  in  reading  and  composition,  a  course  on  German  litera- 
ture in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  one  on  "  German  land  and 
life."  It  should  be  added  that  he  was  considered  a  successful 
teacher  and  that  his  departure  was  regretted.  He  did  not 
come  with  the  intention  of  remaining  permanently;  had  he 
done  so,  he  would  doubtless  have  become  one  of  the  numerous 
company  of  German  instructors  who  are  doing  such  excellent 
service  alike  to  their  native  and  to  their  adopted  country. 

No  one  will  dispute  the  thesis,  that  it  is  the  office  of  the  uni- 
versity to  conserve  intellectual  ideals.  Nor  will  the  signs  of 
immaturity  in  our  cultural  development  be  denied.  That  the 
American  university  fails  to  advance  this  development,  that 
it  is  a  negligible  factor  except  as  an  aid  to  bread-and-butter 
getting,  is  a  charge  so  grave  that  it  should  be  substantiated  by 
more  than  the  assertion  of  a  single  observer  in  a  single  place. 
Even  if  his  observations  were  correct  for  a  particular  place,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deduce  from  them  a  general  estimate. 
Dr.  Kiichler  supposed,  erroneously,  that  a  single  university  is 
typical  here  to  the  same  degree  that  it  is  in  Germany.  He 
doubtless  meant  to  be  fair  and  unbiased,  but  he  should  have 
made  allowance  for  his  limitations  and,  above  all,  should  have 
made  sure  that  he  was  measuring  by  the  right  standard. 

Every  reader  of  his  article  will  have  noticed  his  failure  to 
distinguish  between  the  college  and  the  university,  a  distinc- 
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tion  now  so  familiar  to  German  educators — at  least  to  those 
who  discuss  American  institutions — that  the  author  need  not 
have  come  here  to  learn  about  it.  Had  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
condemned  a  careless  application  of  the  word  **  university," 
and  insisted  on  a  clear  demarcation  of  college  and  university 
in  institutions  which  embrace  both,  he  would  have  found  de- 
servetl  support.  It  is  true,  he  knows  of  graduate  and  under- 
graduate work,  but  makes  the  German  university  the  standard 
of  comparison  alike  for  both.  Yet  elsewhere  he  specifies  the 
four-year  course  as  the  average  attainment  of  the  American 
student  and  admits  that  it  gives  him  '*  perhaps  somewhat 
more  *'  than  the  Gymnasium.  He  is  correct  in  stating  that  the 
majority  of  our  students  '*  end  their  preparation  and  go  out 
into  life  "  at  this  point.  But  how  about  the  graduates  of  the 
Gymnasium  and  the  other  secondary  schools  of  Germany?  Do 
they  invariably  continue  their  training  and  proceed  to  "  inde- 
pendent investigation  and  production  "?  A  fair,  and  an  in- 
teresting question  would  be,  how  does  the  percentage  of 
Abituricnten  matriculating  in  the  universities  compart  with 
that  of  college  graduates  who  become  candidates  for  the  higher 
or  the  professional  degrees.  In  such  comparison  allowance 
should  be  made  for  the  difference  between  the  German 
Primaner  and  the  college  senior,  for  that  bridge  between  the 
student's  boyhood  and  manhood  which  the  last  year  or  two  of 
the  American  college  provides  and  which  does  not  exist  between 
Gymnasium  and  Univcrsitdt.  We  know  how  the  German  stu- 
dent makes  that  bridge  for  himself  in  his  first  semester  or  two. 
There  is  a  gap.  and  there  must  be  a  bridge,  in  more  than  the 
mere  curriculum. 

*'  The  average  American  student  goes  to  the  university  in 
order  that  he  may  secure  the  best  possible  position  in  the  short- 
est possible  time.  Most  universities  are  content  to  help  their 
students  to  attain  this  practical  end."  Statements  so  remark- 
able that  they  deserve  direct  quotation.  That  the  average 
American  student  believes  a  college  education  will  secure  him, 
sooner  or  later,  the  best  position — in  whatever  lines  his  career 
may  fall — is  justified.  That  this  is  his  sole  aim,  that  the  prize 
alone  concerns  him,  is  by  no  means  so  certain.     Every  col- 
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lege  instructor  has  heard  the  student  say  that  he  was  yet 
undecided  as  to  his  future,  whether  he  would  enter  business 
or  study  for  a  profession;  that  his  choice  of  career  had 
been  changed  by  his  college  course;  that  this  course  had 
meant  for  him  in  the  training  of  his  judgment  and  his 
reasoning  faculties,  in  the  elevation  of  his  ideals,  far  more 
than  in  the  acquisition  of  positive  knowledge.  Does  this 
author  suppose  that  the  German  student  has  no  thought  for 
the  future?  And  why  should  the  future  be  ignored  in  rapt 
devotion  to  the  present?  Is  it  not  a  duty  to  make  the  youth 
ready  to  do  his  part  of  the  world's  work?  And  the  first  quali- 
fication is  that  he  shall  be  able  to  earn  his  living.  Prosaic 
enough,  to  be  sure ;  but  the  pauper  is  not  a  useful  idealist.  We 
have  a  "  practical  end  " ;  it  is,  to  make  men  self-reliant,  better 
able  to  help  themselves  and  hence  to  help  their  fellows. 

In  his  consideration  of  undergraduate  instruction  Dr.  Kiich- 
ler  displays  most  strikingly  that  ignorance  and  presumption 
which  he  so  deplores  in  the  American  student.  *'  The  plan  of 
instruction  aims  simply  to  impart  general  knowledge,  or  rather 
information."  Of  course;  so  does  that  of  the  German  Gym- 
nasium. The  college  student,  prior  to  his  junior  year,  at  least, 
is  not  a  specialist;  the  university  student  is,  here  quite  as  de- 
cidedly as  ;n  Germany.  Indeed,  concentration  of  effort  is 
more  certainly  assured  by  the  American  system.  The  author's 
conviction  that  undergraduate  instruction  is  "  easy  and  super- 
ficial for  students  and  professors  alike,"  if  established  by  his 
experience,  is  not  subject  to  contradiction.  It  is  undeniably 
as  easy  and  superficial  as  the  instructor  chooses  to  make  it. 
He  loses  sight  of  that  other  aim  of  college  instruction,  the 
making  of  a  man,  in  which  subject  and  text-book  are  of  sec- 
ondary importance.  The  elements  of  a  subject  may  serve  this 
end  quite  as  well  as  a  more  advanced  stage,  and  the  teacher 
whose  interest  is  in  the  learner  as  well  as  in  the  subject  will 
never  find  his  work  "  impersonal  and  unproductive."  The 
subject  may  be  old  to  the  teacher;  it  is  new  to  the  learner, 
and  the  teacher's  success  depends  upon  his  treating  it  as  such. 
Let  him  bear  in  mind  that  the  instruction  of  beginners  is  not 
so  contemptibly  easy  as  this  educator  would  have  him  believe, 
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for  upon  the  foundation  rests  the  superstructure.  And  why 
this  emphasis  on  the  elementary  character  of  American  college 
or  university  work?  Are  the  conditions  essentially  different 
from  those  in  Germany?  Does  not  the  German  begin  his 
study  of  philology  or  economics,  for  instance,  at  the  university, 
while  the  American  has  mastered  the  elements  in  his  last  year 
of  college?  And  does  not  the  German  frequently  make  trial 
for  one  or  two  semesters  before  finally  choosing  his  field  ?  The 
fact  is,  Dr.  Kiichler's  confusion  of  college  and  university  is  so- 
hopeless  that  his  meaning  is  sometimes  not  discoverable. 
Does  he  understand  that  a  term  of  Gothic  or  Old  High  German 
is  prescribed  for  the  A.  B.  degree?  Or  does  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  consider  this  an  unfortunate  requirement  for  a  graduate 
student  in  Germanic  philology?  Which  assumption  is  the 
more  ridiculous? 

Dr.  Kiichler  had  most  interest  in  the  study  of  modern  lan- 
guages and  makes  this  the  subject  of  specific  criticism.  He 
rejoices  in  the  alleged  absence  of  philological  work  on  German 
lines  and  seizes  the  opportunity  to  condemn  the  latter.  He 
considers  this  American  tendency  (?)  sound,  but  finds  our 
methods  conspicuously  wanting.  He  would  demand  little 
knowledge  of  philology  or  historical  grammar  from  "  a  student 
who  is  going  to  leave  the  university  at  once  and  begin  teach- 
ing." This  sounds  dangerously  like  a  concession  to  the  prac- 
tical aim  of  satisfying  only  immediate  demands  which  he  else- 
where so  emphatically  condemns.  Or  would  he  differentiate 
absolutely  the  teacher  and  the  specialist?  It  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  more  definitely  about  the  "  considerable  number 
of  American  professors  who  believe  that  the  literary  and  philo- 
logical scholarship  of  Germany  has  been  a  great  obstacle  to  the 
dissemination  of  literary  culture  in  America."  Still  more  in- 
teresting would  be  the  grounds  of  their  belief  and  the  evidences 
of  its  correctness.  The  naive  warning  to  the  American  uni- 
versity not  to  look  to  Germany  for  a  model  comes  several 
decades  too  late.  That  to  the  German  university  is  uttered 
in  time.  The  fine  phrases  about  universal  inequality  and  the 
ratio  of  independent  development  to  cultural  progress  are  mis- 
leading.    They  ignore  the  history  of  the  German  and  the 
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Anglo-Saxon  peoples,  whose  cultural  preeminence  is  due  above 
all  to  their  powers  of  assimilation  and  adaptation. 

That  the  study  of  foreign  languages  in  our  colleges  does  not 
lead  to  proficiency  in  speaking  and  writing  is  admitted.  That 
the  results  attained  are  inferior,  in  proportion  to  the  time  spent, 
is  not  admitted.  To  which  Dr.  Kiichler  would  retort  that  we 
are  at  fault  in  not  giving  more  time.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
discuss  the  relative  importance  of  a  practical  command  of 
foreign  languages  in  Germany  and  the  United  States,  respect- 
ively, nor  the  relative  difficulty  of  German  and  English  gram- 
mar. Not  every  student  of  German  is  concerned  to  master 
the  niceties  of  idiom  in  order  to  reproduce  them.  He  may 
wish  to  use  the  language  merely  as  a  tool  in  other  studies.  The 
second-year  student  who  incurred  his  instructor's  contempt  by 
declaring  that  he  *'  had  done  enough  German  "  doubtless  had 
legitimate  reasons  for  substituting  Spanish.  He  "  had  laid 
the  foundation,"  as  was  possible  in  two  years  of  good  work, 
and  could  now  proceed  for  himself.  And  many  such  students 
do  proceed.  The  end  of  study  is  not  study,  but  the  acquisi- 
tion of  power. 

That  the  study  of  foreign  literature  is  without  appreciable 
result  will  be  denied  by  most  teachers,  and  justifiably.  It  is 
right  here  that  our  modern  language  instruction  is  most  fruit- 
ful. In  the  time  allotted  the  student  can  not  learn  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  fluently;  he  can  and  does  learn  to  know  its 
literary  masterpieces.  Happily,  not  by  listening  to  the  in- 
structor's lectures,  but  by  reading  and  interpreting  with  him 
the  texts.  There  is  no  greater  pedagogic  blunder  than  to  talk 
and  read  about  authors  whose  work  the  student  knows  only  by 
title.  Of  course  "  lectures  are  restricted  to  the  older  \i.  e., 
university]  students  " ;  so  they  are  in  Germany.  The  part 
which  translation  plays  in  the  interpretation  of  texts  is  again 
too  large  a  question  for  discussion  here.  That  it  is  sometimes 
carried  too  far  is  undeniably  true.  As  a  means  to  an  end  it 
is  valuable.  The  statement  that  ''  examination  of  the  ethical 
content  or  literary  character  of  the  works  and  discussion  of  the 
author's  personality  are  almost  illusory  aims,"  is  more  easily 
made  than  refuted,  unless  the  refuter  is  willing  to  assume  his 
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limited  experience  to  be  typical.  Perhaps  the  numerous  and 
widely  used  editions  of  foreign  classics  with  adequate  treat- 
ment of  the  phases  mentioned  are  something  of  an  index  to  the 
standards  of  instruction.  I  am  not  able  to  identify  the  Ameri- 
can university  professor  who  thinks  that  less  than  five  per  cent, 
of  his  students  '*  read  and  assimilate  the  works  of  any  one  good 
author,  or  any  single  work."  One  wonders  at  his  long  per- 
sistence under  such  discouraging  conditions.  Perhaps  he  has 
come  to  recognize  only  one  "  genuine  personal  stamp," — his 
own. 

The  critic  was  shocked  at  the  lack  of  private  reading  on  the 
part  of  our  students  and  their  consequent  presumption  in  pro- 
nouncing *'  critical  estimates  of  works  and  authors  and  things 
that  they  did  not  understand."  Had  they  but  realized  the  im- 
pression made  by  their  fatuous  utterances!  One  is  naturally 
dumfounded  at  such  assurance ! 

Yet  even  from  him  we're  not  in  special  peril ; 
He  will,  erelong,  to  other  thoughts  incline  : 
The  must  may  foam  absurdly  in  the  barrel, 
Nathless  it  turns  at  last  to  wine.' 

The  large  domestic  consumption  of  light  reading  is  deplored. 
That  we  excel  in  its  production  is  another  of  the  author's  un- 
substantiated sweeping  statements.  We  must  have  made  rapid 
progress  during  the  year  of  his  residence,  since  the  literary  out- 
put of  Germany  for  1903.  according  to  the  published  statistics, 
was  more  than  25,000,  or  as  great  as  the  combined  output  of 
England,  France,  and  America.  A  writer  in  the  Supplement 
of  the  Munich  Allgemeine  Zcitung  remarked  of  this  phenom- 
enal literar)'  productiveness :  **  A  careful  student  of  modern 
German  bibliography  can  not  but  feel  discouraged  at  the  vast 
amount  of  trash,  especially  in  the  department  of  belles-lettres, 
that  annually  overflows  the  market.  It  is  a  diseased  overpro- 
duction, caused  by  a  restless  ambition  of  many  untutored  minds 
to  earn  literary  laurels  .  .  .  and  indicates  not  literary 
heahh,  but  literar>'  decadence."     The  quotation  docs  not  palli- 

'  F.iMst,  681 1  f.     Taylor's  trantUtion. 
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ate  our  crime,  but  merely  shows  that  the  people  upon  whom  it  is 
practised  may  not  be  unprotesting  sufferers.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  cast  the  first  stone. 

Dr.  Kuchler  did  not  fail  to  discover  the  place  of  athletic 
sports  in  American  universities.  Altho  the  relative  importance 
of  athletes  and  scholars  may  be  somewhat  overstated,  his 
strictures  are  in  the  main  correct.  It  is  significant  that  he  em- 
phasizes the  two  points  made  by  the  advocates  of  reform.  It 
is  not  strange  that  he  was,  in  this  instance,  able  to  arrive  at 
correct  conclusions  after  short  observation  because  a  single 
big  football  game  is  typical  of  all.  He  confesses  that  these 
excesses  of  American  students  are  no  worse  than  those  prevail- 
ing at  German  universities.  From  his  comparison  of  German 
and  American  student-life  he  might  have  inferred  that  there 
must  be  some  expression  of  animal  spirits,  and  that  the  problem 
lies  in  so  directing  that  expression  as  to  promote  at  once  physi- 
cal and  mental  health. 

In  the  education  of  the  masses  Dr.  Kuchler  rightly  sees  a| 
significant  phase  of  our  culture,  but  here,  especially,  he  per- 
ceives danger  of  shallowness  and  vapidity.  Had  he  been  dis-j 
posed  to  praise  where,  even  in  his  opinion,  there  was  oppor- 
tunity, he  could  have  said  much,  by  way  of  comparison,  to  th( 
advantage  of  this  country.  He  was  prevented  by  his  view- 
point, that  of  the  educational  aristocrat.  He  is,  for  the  mc 
ment,  imprest  by  the  great  educational  projects  which  state 
and  people  alike  have  founded  and  fostered;  then  he  realizes 
how  "  the  greater  extension  involves,  by  a  fatal  necessity,  the 
lesser  depth,"  a  principle  which  he  believes  to  be  characteristic 
of  our  university  system.  His  thesis,  that  "  the  task  of  the 
university  lies  not  in  the  dissemination  of  culture,  but  in  the 
deepening  of  it,"  gives  food  for  interesting  discussion.  If  the 
university  is  to  have  that  influence  on  national  culture  which 
he  elsewhere  claims  to  be  its  ofiice,  it  must  be  at  once  producer 
and  distributer. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  he  found  something  to  praise  in 
our  library  administracion.  He  was  doubtless  imprest  by 
the  practical  advantage  of  obtaining  a  book  five  minutes  after 
application  instead  of  twenty-four  hours,  even  tho  it  necessi- 
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tated  '*  subordinating  the  scientific  office  of  the  library," — 
whatever  that  may  mean. 

The  exchange  of  professors,  which  was  being  planned  when 
Dr.  Kiichler  wrote  his  article,  is  now  an  accomphshed  fact. 
It  is  yet  too  soon  to  make  definite  estimate  of  its  results,  but  it 
is  at  any  rate  no  transient  experiment,  and  it  will  be  for  its 
opponents  to  prove  that  it  is  "  without  inherent  justification." 
1  lie  objections  urged  by  this  writer  are  either  quibbles  or  un- 
defended categorical  statements.  He  is  particularly  distrest 
by  what  he  considers  the  "  political  "  aspect  of  the  exchange. 
Let  him  remember  the  fuudamental  meaning  of  that  word  be- 
fore denying  to  the  university  the  right  of  participation.  From 
a  German  the  protest  comes  with  ill  grace.  Does  he  seriously 
think  that  it  is  a  trick  of  diplomacy?  If  so,  he  is  correct  in 
denying  its  efficacy.  What  harm,  however,  in  "  the  strength- 
ening of  friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations  "  ?  Would 
the  absence  of  them  avert  "  the  serious  commercial  conflict " 
which  he  postulates?  One  very  important  phase  of  this  ex- 
change, from  our  standpoint,  he  could  not,  perhaps,  foresee.  I 
refer  to  the  effect  produced  upon  our  citizens  of  German  birth 
by  this  "  embassy  of  culture."  It  brings  them  into  immediate 
touch  with  those  ideals  of  the  Fatherland  which  they  most 
cherish,  and  which  in  no  wise  conflict  with  their  duty  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption.  Between  them  and  their  American  fel- 
lows it  promotes  good-feeling  and  mutual  respect.  Nothing 
will  so  quickly  lay  race  prejudice  as  the  comity  established  by 
intellectual  intercourse. 

That  no  benefit  will  accrue  to  the  respective  universities  is 
not  proved  by  Dr.  Kiichler's  saying  so.  The  only  reason  he 
assigns  is  the  prospectively  small  supply  of  American  profess- 
ors and  American  students — the  form  of  this  statement  is 
characteristically  contemptuous — available  for  the  experiment. 
Is  he  opposed,  on  principle,  to  giving  more  than  he  receives? 
He  fears  that  time-honored  traditions  are  to  be  destroyed  by 
this  professorial  migration.  Does  it  not  occur  to  him  that 
international  migration  of  students  is  likely  to  be  increased? 
Nothing  will  promote  it  more  than  a  semester  spent  with  a 
"  Kaiser  Wilhelm  "  or  a  "  Theodore  Roosevelt "  professor. 
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As  for  the  economic  phase  of  the  question,  has  he  computed 
how  many  students  could  be  sent  abroad  annually  for  the  cost 
of  one  professorship?  And  finally,  will  not  the  professors 
themselves  gain  insight  and  experience  to  a  degree  not  other- 
wise attainable?  They  will  be  at  once  ambassadors  and  ex- 
plorers, and  their  JVanderjahre  may  prove  a  valued  sequel  to 
the  Lehrjahre,  long  since  past.  Last,  but  not  least,  they  can 
publish  their  impressions  and  thus  correct  their  countrymen's 
erroneous  conception  of  things  foreign. 

Wm.  Addison  Hervey 

Columbia  University 


THE  RELATION  OF  THE  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  TO  THE 
STUDENT 

In  its  relation  to  the  student  the  college  library  endeavors 
to  perform  three  special  services,  viz. :  to  supplement  the  in- 
struction given  him  in  classroom  and  laboratory;  to  extend 
and  reenforce  his  knowledge  of  the  use  of  books  as  tools  and 
as  means  to  literary  and  other  ends;  and  to  assist  in  making 
him  in  Matthew  Arnold's  phrase  "  acquainted  with  the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  done  in  the  world." 

The  new  relation  which  college  libraries  bear  to  their  con- 
stituencies is  a  result  of  the  recent  marked  changes  in  method 
of  instruction.  More  specifically,  it  is  due  to  the  dethronement 
of  the  text-book  and  to  the  present  vogue  of  the  lecture  and 
laboratory  methods.  Instead  of  the  ancient  inference  that  the 
class  lecture  or  text-book  contained  all  the  knowledge  of  its 
subject  necessary  for  collegiate  and  educational  salvation,  it  is 
now  expected  that  the  instructor  will  impose  upon  his  students 
a  considerable  amount  of  supplementary,  additional,  or  inde- 
pendent study  and  reading. 

This  portion  of  the  work  of  instruction  necessitates  the  use 
of  many  kinds  of  illustrative  material :  books,  manuscripts, 
facsimiles,  maps,  prints,  and  photographs,  and  here  is  where 
the  relation  of  the  library  to  the  student  begins.  The  library 
is  charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  this  illustrative  material 
which  the  instructors  require  or  advise  their  students  to  read, 
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study,  or  consult,  and  it  is  within  the  library  walls  that  the  use 
of  it  must  he  made.  To  enumerate  the  ways  in  which  it  tries  to 
fulfil  this  duty  is  obviously  impossible  here.  They  arc  not  and 
can  not  be  always  the  same  in  all  places.  One  or  two  points^ 
however,  mayi)e  emphasized. 

If  an  instructor  believes  in  the  method  of  required  collateral 
and  supplementary  reading^,  and  assigns  it  regularly  to  his 
classes,  he  ought  to  examine  his  students  upon  it  as  closely  as 
upon  the  subject-matter  of  his  text-book  or  lectures.  Other- 
wise, the  system  is  but  a  partial  success  and  fails  to  reach  a 
majority  of  the  class.  In  this  connection  my  personal  con- 
viction is  that  the  frequent  presence  of  the  professors  in  the 
library  has  an  extremely  helpful  influence  upon  the  students. 
Tlie  sight  of  the  teacher  at  work  there  gives  point  to  his  re- 
marks to  the  taught  concerning  the  value  of  doing  their  work 
amid  its  resources. 

In  the  room  or  rooms  where  undergraduates  do  their  work 
library  machinery  and  red-tape  should  rarely  be  visible,  always 
at  a  minimum,  and  if  possible,  non-existent.  The  library 
should  place  its  materials  in  the  hands  of  the  student  without 
trouble  or  inconvenience  to  him.  Classification  and  other  de- 
tails of  book  arrangement  or  administration  ought  everywhere 
to  be  subordinate  to  making  the  use  of  the  books  easy  and 
even  attractive  to  the  student  reader.  The  library  officials 
should  be  competent  to  assist  him  to  use  or  to  search  for  his 
material  up  to  the  point  where  the  expert  aid  of  the  specialist 
instructor  may  fairly  be  called  in.  Instead  of  referring  the 
average  student  to  that  wonderful  mystery,  the  card  catalog, 
the  assistants  should  always,  within  reasonable  limits  of  course, 
be  the  catalog  for  him.  In  its  relation  to  the  student  the 
maxim  of  the  library  machine  should  be  "  The  least  possible 
between  the  man  and  the  book." 

In  accomplishing  the  second  aim  of  the  library'  the  instruct- 
ors and  the  library  officials  form  cooperating  forces.  Both 
share  in  the  work  of  showing  the  student  how  best  to  use  the 
materia]  to  which  he  has  been  referred,  and  how  to  gather 
material  of  his  own  for  independent  treatment  or  use.  Four 
years'  e^xDorienrp  <»f  fliU  si>rt  rnn  n<  it  frn'l  to  give  a  first-hand 
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acquaintance  with  many  books  on  many  subjects,  and  inculcate 
methods  of  book  use  which  may  readily  be  applied  in  his  later 
career  to  other  subjects  which  enlist  his  interest  or  become 
topics  of  special  study. 

Whether  the  library  officials  should  contribute  to  the  formal 
instruction  of  the  students  by  offering  systematic  courses  in 
bibliography  is  a  debatable  question.  At  present  it  is  my  feel- 
ing that  college  faculties  should  go  very  slowly  in  admitting 
such  courses  to  the  curriculum,  and  that  college  librarians 
-should  study  all  phases  of  the  matter  very  carefully  before 
pressing  the  claims  of  bibliography  as  a  required  or  elective 
subject  of  instruction. 

The  municipal  and  town  libraries  are  now  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  secondary  schools  that  the  pupils  have  every  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  more  general  and  universal 
bibliographical  tools  and  literary  aids.  Well-trained  assistants 
in  scores  of  reference  rooms  are  actually  imparting  this  in- 
formation to  hundreds  of  scholars  from  the  public  and  private 
schools  in  their  localities.  This  instruction  might  profitably 
be  made  more  regular  and  formal  by  arrangement  with  the 
school  authorities;  it  is  my  belief  that  it  would  be  accepted 
more  readily  and  more  seriously  by  students  of  high  school  age 
than  by  those  who  have  entered  college;  and  such  instruction 
would  carry  the  average  student  just  as  far  in  knowledge  of 
and  ability  to  use  the  common  bibliographical  works  as  an  ele- 
mentary college  course  in  bibliography. 

When  the  college  student  has  advanced  to  a  point  where  the 
special  bibliography  of  the  subjects  studied  becomes  important 
his  proper  guides  are  the  professors,  not  the  librarians.  It  is 
the  instructor  in  mathematics  who  should  pilot  him  thru  the 
hterature  of  the  calculus;  the  English  professor  who  should 
point  the  way  thru  the  wealth  of  articles  in  Anglia  or  Eng- 
lische  Studien  if  the  student's  task  is  to  "  read  up  "  recent 
critical  work  on  Beowulf;  and  so  on  thruout  each  department 
of  instruction. 

The  college  curriculum  is  now  so  crowded  with  subjects  of 
instruction,  many  of  them  of  doubtful  educational  value,  that  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  a  service  to  higher  education  to  add 
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biblinj^Maphy  t.»  the  list.  From  the  standpoint  of  both  educa- 
tion and  cuhure  (the  two  things  no  longer  go  together)  it  is 
much  more  important  for  an  **  Arts  "  man  to  take  chemistry, 
physics,  or  biology,  and  infinitely  better  for  a  "  Science  "  man 
to  take  philosophy,  economics,  or  advanced  Gennan  than  it  is 
for  them  to  take  courses  in  bibliography.  I  should  l)e  the  last 
10  deny  that  in  its  higher  and  more  intricate  phases  the  subject 
has  positive  educational  value,  but  I  am  very  certain  that  few 
would  care  to  pursue  it  to  the  stage  where  it  becomes  really 
difficult  and  therefore  of  disciplinary  value. 

So,  in  this  matter,  the  librarian  should  be  very  conservative. 
Whenever  he  finds  a  student  or  students  developing  an  inter- 
est in  bibliography,  in  the  history  and  transmission  of  books, 
in  colophons,  collation,  the  causes  of  rarity  in  books,  points 
of  difference  in  editions,  etc.,  etc.,  by  all  means  let  hiin  encour- 
age that  interest  and  give  freely  of  his  time  and  personal 
<lirection.  But  it  will  be  best  to  do  this  informally,  as  he  meets 
the  students  at  the  shelves,  or  as  of  their  own  accord  they 
come  to  him  with  the  queries  that  their  use  of  the  books  has 
suggested.  In  this  respect  the  relation  of  the  library  to  the 
student  will  be  both  important  and  helpful,  even  tho  the  college 
catalog  fails  to  blazon  forth  an  imposing  array  of  courses  in 
bibliography. 

The  third  main  purpose  of  the  library  is  to  do  its  own  pecu- 
liar part  toward  making  the  student  a  cultivated  man,  broadly 
conversant  with  the  things  that  illuminate  literature,  art,  and 
science,  and  exercise  a  refining  influence  upon  his  mind  and 
luart.  The  freshman  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  the  fixt 
idea  that  the  library  is  a  place  sacred  to  "  required  "  (and 
therefore  disagreeable)  reading,  or  a  spot  where  "grinds" 
alone  do  congregate.  The  library  that  fails  to  draw  men  to  it 
for  purposes  of  healthful  intellectual  reading  and  **  browsing  " 
amongst  good  books  fails  signally  in  one  of  its  greatest  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness.  But  again  there  inust  be  a  certain  at- 
tractiveness in  the  surroundings  and  an  ease  and  freedom  in  the 
use  of  books  if  the  men  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  library  for  this 
piir|)ose.  Students  will  not  come  if  they  are  obliged  to  con- 
sult a  formidable  catalog,  transcribe  its  hieroglyphics  upon  a 
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slip  of  a  particular  size  or  color,  hand  it  to  a  busy  attendant^ 
and  then  wait  for  the  book  to  be  brought.  They  will  not  spend 
a  leisure  hour  among  closely  packed  tiers  of  books  whose  titles 
can  be  read  only  by  the  aid  of  artificial  light.  Every  library,, 
therefore,  should  have  one  well-lighted,  attractive  room  where 
undergraduates  can  have  free  and  unrestricted  access  to  about 
ten  thousand  volumes  representing  every  department  of  human 
knowledge,  selected  by  the  combined  wisdom,  taste,  and  care  of 
the  faculty  and  librarians.  From  these  books  the  students  will 
get  glimpses  of  subjects  hitherto  unheard  of  and  unstudied  by 
them,  they  will  see  the  actual  works  of  the  men  whose  names 
only  they  have  heard  in  the  classroom  or  seen  in  the  footnotes 
of  their  text-books ;  whole  ranges  and  alcoves  of  books  upon  a 
single  subject  will  show  them  the  extent  to  which  it  has  en- 
gaged the  minds  of  men  of  the  past  and  of  the  present;  from 
the  classification  they  will  learn  something  of  the  interdepend- 
ence of  and  relation  between  the  various  branches  and  divisions 
of  learning;  and  everywhere  curiosity  will  tempt  them  to  dip 
into  volumes  which  may  inspire  a  real  life-interest  or  give  a 
lasting  spiritual  or  intellectual  impression.  Decidedly,  all  this 
is  far  from  "  scientific,"  but  with  equal  decision  I  believe  it  to 
be  an  opportunity  that  may  legitimately  be  offered  by  a  col- 
lege library,  and  if  accepted  by  the  student  will  contribute  to 
his  intellectual  equipment  something  of  genuine  value  which 
in  later  years  he  will  look  back  upon  with  gratitude  and  appre- 
ciation. 

Given  a  tactful  librarian  who,  with  a  word  of  kindly  counsel 
or  explanation,  can  put  these  browsing  youths  on  the  right  path 
in  their  use  or  estimate  of  the  book  that  has  caught  their  atten- 
tion, a  man  with  whom  they  can  freely  discuss  the  new  worlds 
that  have  just  "  swum  into  their  ken," — and  the  contribution 
that  the  college  library  can  make  to  the  education  of  these  men 
of  the  future  is  neither  small  nor  unimportant. 

William  Newnham  Carlton 

Trinity  College  Library 
Hartford,  Conn. 
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The  spirit  of  democracy— By  Charlks  Flkkhkr  Dole.     New  York    Thomas 
\  .  Crowcll  &  Co.,  1906.     435  p.    $i.5< 

Mr.  Dole's  book  is  an  explanation  and  a  defense  01  wiiai  nc 
conceives  to  be  true  democracy.  It  is  a  reasonable  and 
thoughtful  presentation  of  some  of  the  most  pressing  problems 
in  our  contemporary  political  life.  It  lets  in  the  light  of  ra- 
tional analysis  upon  the  dark  places  of  a  host  of  everyday  as- 
sumptions and  fallacies,  and  is  well  worth  reading  and  discuss- 
ing in  secondary  school  and  college  classes  in  economics  and 
government. 


Lord    Randolph    Churchill — By    Lord    Rosebery.     New  York:    Harper  A: 
Brothers,  1906.     202  p.    $2.25. 

Lord  Rosebery's  brilliant  style  and  sparkling  epigrams  are 
admirably  displayed  in  this  study  of  one  for  whom  he  felt  **  all 
the  affection  of  long  friendship,  but  who  was  always  his  polit- 
ical opponent."  His  essay  is,  in  effect,  a  series  of  reflections 
upon  Winston  Churchill's  remarkable  Life  of  his  father,  which 
Lord  Rosebery  justly  characterizes  as  "  a  fascinating  book, 
one  to  be  marked  among  the  first  dozen,  perhaps  the  first  half- 
dozen,  biographies  in  our  language." 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  had  an  extraordinary  personality. 
His  public  career  was  really  but  six  years  in  length.  In  that 
time  he  powerfully  imprest  himself  upon  British  opinion  and 
won  a  distinguished  place  in  the  House  of  Commons.  His  po- 
litical program  was  the  creation  of  an  unusual  insight  into 
political  forces  and  of  an  unusual  foresight  as  to  whither  those 
forces  were  tending.  It  came  too  soon  to  be  practicable,  and  it 
was  quite  impossible  as  Toryism.  Lord  Randolph's  attempt 
was  splendid,  but  it  was  not  politics. 

Lord  Rosebery  touches  deftly  upon  the  leading  traits  in  this 
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fascinating  character  as  well  as  upon  the  main  incidents  in  his 
career.  One  sees  Lord  Randolph  as  a  serious-minded,  sharp- 
tongued,  irresponsible  boy  in  politics,  giving  and  taking  the 
hardest  knocks,  and  trusting  withal  the  British  people.  Full 
of  zeal  for  his  ideas,  he  took  little  heed  of  the  obstacles  to 
their  fulfilment.  He  was  a  brilliant  meteor  who  flashed  all 
too  quickly  across  his  country's  sky. 

Lord  Rosebery's  book  is  full  of  charm,  and  one  who  begins 
it  will  not  lay  it  aside  till  the  end  is  reached. 


The  foundations  of  sociology — By    Edward    Alsworth    Ross.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1905.     xiv-(-4io  p.     Price,  $1.25  net. 

The  field  of  sociology  is  for  many  reasons  one  of  the  most 
attractive  open  to  the  student.  It  is  a  commonplace  that  we 
are  what  social  forces  have  made  us;  and  the  endeavor  to 
understand  these  forces  is  the  modern  way  of  yielding  obedi- 
ence to  the  oracular  injunction,  "  Know  thyself."  If  one  is 
interested  in  the  broader  questions  of  social  reform,  he  natu- 
rally turns  to  the  scientific  sociologist  for  light  upon  the  per- 
plexing problems  that  confront  him.  If  his  special  interest 
centers  in  one  of  the  so-called  social  sciences — ethics  and 
economics,  politics  and  jurisprudence,  etc. — he  will  inevitably 
meet  with  problems  that  root  in  sociological  facts,  or  that  are  of 
special  significance  for  the  sociologist  alone.  Accordingly  a 
knowledge  of  sociology  appears  to  be  an  essential  part  of  gen- 
eral culture.  When,  however,  one  seeks  to  cross  the  frontiers 
of  the  sociological  domain,  he  finds,  to  borrow  Professor 
Ross's  expression,  ''  a  little  known  territory,  subject  to  the 
unreasonable  and  conflicting  claims  of  rival  chieftains." 
Mighty  chieftains  they  are  too,  clad  in  grisly  armor  of  poly- 
syllabic phraseology.  Order,  however,  is  at  last  beginning  to 
appear  in  this  anarchic  "  Central  Asia."  The  book  under  re- 
view indicates  that  the  progressive  elimination  of  fantastic 
views  and  the  more  systematic  elaboration  of  the  saner  ones 
will  in  a  measurable  time  give  us  a  body  of  authoritative  socio- 
logical theory  from  which  all  may  gain  profit.  It  also  demon- 
strates that  it  is  possible  to  write  a  book  on  sociology  that  any 
one  may  read  with  pleasure. 
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I  Hi  jvundatioHs  of  sociology  consists  of  a  number  of  papers 
which  had  already  found  publication  in  periodical  literature, 
most  of  them  appearing  in  the  American  journal  of  sociology. 
The  first  chapter  is  a  discussion  of  the  scope  of  sociolog^y;  in 
the  second  the  boundary  between  sociological  science  and  its 
next  of  kin,  economics,  is  drawn.  Chapter  III,  entitled 
"  Social  laws,'*  criticizes  at  some  length  the  so-called  social 
laws  of  the  earlier  sociologists,  which  were  constructed  after 
the  analogy  of  the  laws  of  other  sciences,  and  contrasts  them 
with  the  more  recent  sociological  laws  established  on  the  basis 
of  a  faithful  study  of  social  facts.  The  fourth  chapter,  on  the 
"  Unit  of  sociological  investigation,"  exposes  the  fallacy  that 
lurks  in  the  comparison  and  contrasting  of  vast  complexes, 
like  races,  eras,  and  culture  epochs.  Scientific  sociology  must 
deal  with  simple  phenomena  that  are  capable  of  exact  compari- 
son, and  that  recur  with  sufficient  frequency  to  justify  scientific 
treatment.  The  fifth  chapter,  *'  Mob  mind,"  displays  to  good 
effect  the  fruitfulness  of  this  method.  Chapter  YI,  on  "  The 
properties  of  group  units,"  differentiates  social  groups  and 
endeavors  to  show^  how  the  conduct  of  the  individual  is  affected 
by  the  diverse  group  relations  into  which  he  enters.  A  chap- 
ter on-  **  Social  forces  "  combats  the  various  dualistic  inter- 
pretations of  society  and  shows  that  social  phenomena  can  be 
interpreted  wholly  in  terms  of  desire;  that  it  is  thru  the 
medium  of  desire  that  environment,  for  example,  acts  upon 
society.  The  eighth  chapter,  **  The  factors  of  social  change," 
draws  a  distinction  between  the  factors  that  resist  change  and 
those  that  have  no  inherent  power  to  induce  change,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  factors  that  naturally  tend  to  modify  exist- 
ing social  conditions,  on  the  other  hand.  This  distinction, 
which  has  recently  been  employed  to  good  effect  in  economics, 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  fruitful  in  sociology ;  and  the  part 
of  the  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  an  analysis  of  the  factors 
of  change  appears  to  the  reviewer  to  be  the  most  suggestive 
part  of  the  work.  Chapter  IX,  **  Recent  tendencies  in  soci- 
ology," is  a  critical  review  of  a  large  mass  of  recent  sociologi- 
cal literature,  and  as  such  will  prove  to  be  a  convenient  guide 
to  one  who  wishes  to  acquaint  himself  in  the  briefest  time  with 
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an  important  development  of  modern  thought.  The  last  two 
chapters,  on  "  The  causes  of  race  superiority  "  and  "  The  value 
rank  of  the  American  people  "  (absurdly  distorted  into  "  The 
value  of  rank  "  in  the  running  head),  are  sane  and  suggestive 
essays,  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  problems  which  in  the 
present  state  of  knowledge  are  incapable  of  definite  solution. 

The  foregoing  meager  summary  will  indicate  that  Professor 
Ross  has  covered  a  wide  range  of  important  topics.  No  brief 
review,  however,  can  do  justice  to  the  masterly  manner  in 
which  most  of  these  topics  have  been  handled.  The  science, 
as  Professor  Ross  points  out,  has  suffered  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  built  up  largely  by  men  who  had  exhausted  their 
originality  in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  who  were 
therefore  forced  to  employ  an  apparatus  of  investigation  ill 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  sociology.  Hence  the  science  is  en- 
cumbered with  a  mass  of  worthless  generalizations  which  must 
be  demolished  before  real  progress  can  be  made.  In  this  work 
of  demolition  Professor  Ross  has  achieved  notable  results. 
There  is  a  long  list  of  so-called  laws  and  principles  that  a 
reader  of  this  book  can  never  be  deluded  into  accepting.  The 
work  is  not,  however,  merely  destructive.  Scientific  principles 
are  substituted  for  the  pseudo-principles  that  are  cast  aside. 

Excellent  as  the  book  is,  one  receives  the  impression  that  it 
will  hardly  serve  as  the  foundations  of  a  science.  It  is  rather 
a  collection  of  carefully  selected  materials  for  such  founda- 
tions. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  author's  method  to  avoid 
definitions,  as  far  as  possible,  and  to  make  copious  use  of 
illustrations  as  a  substitute.  Thus  we  are  given  numerous 
examples  of  social  facts  but  no  clear  statement  of  what  it  is 
that  stamps  a  fact  as  social — for  surely  the  author  would  not 
care  to  defend  his  statement  that  social  facts  are  "  all  facts 
which  we  can  not  explain  without  bringing  in  the  action  of  one 
human  being  on  another  "  (p.  7).  Impossible  units  of  investi- 
gation are  contrasted  with  better  ones ;  but  we  are  not  told  how 
to  establish  the  best  possible  units  for  this  science.  The  book, 
moreover,  lacks  the  rigidity  of  outline  and  the  systematic  de- 
velopment that  would  characterize  the  true  foundations  of  a 
science.     It  is  not  a  system,  or  a  part  of  a  system. 
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Hut  Tlie  fotmdatiotis  of  sociology  is  something  more  than 
a  scientific  treatise.  It  is  a  piece  of  literature — and  that  it  is 
^rood  literature  few  would  deny.  Professor  Ross  writes  an 
easy  and  picturesque  style,  which  is  itself  an  interesting  problem 
in  sociolog>%  the  key  to  which  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
**  The  value  rank  of  the  American  people."  It  is  the  native 
expression  of  the  winning  sons  of  a  winning  people,  to  parody 
one  of  the  author's  pet  phrases.  And  if  Professor  Ross  admits 
to  his  vocabulary  a  few  words  not  usually  found  in  such  good 
company,  it  is  invariably  because  they  best  convey  a  meaning 
which  we  could  not  afford  to  leave  unexprest. 

Alvin  S.  Johnson 

University  of  Nebraska 


IX 
NOTES   AND    NEWS 

The  Indian  National  Congress  was  opened 
olmofrac"/ ""^         on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Naoroji  delivering  the 

presidential  address.  He  took  as  the  text 
of  his  discourse  the  following  words  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  on  November  23, 
1905 : — ''  Good  government  could  never  be  a  substitute  for 
government  by  the  people  themselves."  If  that  proposition  is 
meant  to  apply  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  to  the  majority  of 
the  European  nations,  we  accept  it  without  demur.  We  would 
indeed  amplify  it,  and  say  that  good  government  can  only  be 
obtained  in  the  cases  we  have  named  thru  ''  government  by 
the  people  themselves."  If,  however,  the  proposition  is  ap- 
plied to  the  Asiatic  races,  or  to  races  professing  the  Moham- 
medan faith  or  any  of  the  native  religions  of  India,  then  we 
must  meet  it  with  the  most  absolute  and  complete  denial.  In 
the  case  of  the  Oriental  peoples  good  government  and 
*'  government  by  the  people  themselves  "  are  wholly  antago- 
nistic; or,  to  take  our  formula  as  a  model,  good  government 
can  never  be  obtained  thru  "  government  by  the  people  them- 
selves." Whether  the  Asiatic  races  are  inferior  intellectually 
or  morally  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  European  races  we  do  not 
propose  to  discuss.  It  is  quite  enough  for  us  to  know  that  they 
are  politically  inferior  to,  or,  if  you  will,  different  from,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  races,  and  that  this  inferiority  or  difference, 
whichever  it  is,  makes  them  incapable  of  obtaining  good 
government,  or  anything  which  we  Westerners  mean  by  good 
government,  if  they  are  left  to  govern  themselves.  The  proof 
of  this  proposition  is  written  large  in  their  records.  We  know 
in  their  broad  outlines  the  histories  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  for 
considerably  more  than  two  thousand  years  over  a  very  wide 
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area  and  in  a  very  larj^c  nunil)cr  «»i  c<»ninuinities,  but  in  n«> 
Asiatic  case  has  self-government — that  is,  government  of  the 
people  by  the  people  for  the  people— ever  succeeded.  Indeed,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  tried  among  them,  so  contrary 
is  it  to  the  pen  ins  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  When  those  races 
have  flourished,  it  has  only  been  under  some  form  of  despotic 
and  autocratic  government.  The  people  have  not  only  never 
governed  themselves,  but  have  never  even  wanted  to  do  so. 
They  have  wanted  good  government,  no  doubt — that  is,  they 
have  wanted  justice,  and  protection  of  life  and  property,  and  a 
certain  measure  of  individual  freedom — but  they  have  never 
obtained  it,  or  apparently,  deemed  it  possible  to  obtain  it, 
thni  that  representative  democratic  machinery  the  secret  of 
which  was  discovered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Direct  democ- 
racy is  only  possible  in  small  communities  like  those  of  ancient 
Greece.  Representative  democracy,  which  alone  is  suitable  to 
larp^e  free  communities,  and  which  has  enabled  democracy  to 
1'  !  row  many  of  the  advantages  of  oligarchy  without  losing  its 
essential  characteristic  of  popular  sanction — i.  £».,  the  prevalent 
will  of  the  majority — has  never  appealed  to  the  Asiatic  mind. 
We  would  go  further,  and  say  that  the  fastidious  individualism 
of  the  East  instinctively  rejects  it.  Whenever  the  East  has 
desired  to  apply  the  democratic  principle  on  its  social  side — 
and  in  a  certain  sense  the  East  has  always  desired  that — it  has 
obtained  its  equality  and  fraternity  thru  a  despotism  like  that 
of  the  Moguls,  of  the  Emperors  of  China,  or  of  the  Sultans  of 
Turkey. — a  despotism  which  leaves  only  one  head  emerging 
aiinve  the  level  of  the  subjected  crowd.  There  are  neither 
ranks,  nor  degrees,  nor  privileges,  nor  prerogatives  in  a  com- 
munity where  one  man  enjoys  absolute  and  complete  sover- 
eignty, and  where  the  rest  are  subject  to  his  individual  will. 
In  the  perfect  submission  and  unconditional  obedience  which 
all  men  owe  to  the  supreme  ruler  in  the  typical  Oriental  State 
there  is  a  brotherhood  of  bondage  which  satisfies  the  Oriental 
desire  for  absolute  equality. 

Whenever  Asian  peoples  have  been,  in  their  own  opinion, 
governed  well,  they  have  been  governed  by  a  power  which 
was  just  and   intelligent  and   sympathetic,   but   which  was 
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also  absolute,  and  gave  its  orders  because  it  believed  them 
to  be  right  and  for  the  good  of  the  governed,  and  not  be- 
cause the  governed  had  chosen  it  and  had  the  right  to  dis- 
miss it  if  it  displeased  them.  If,  then,  we  are  to  continue 
to  give  India  good  government — and  that,  we  take  it,  is 
the  desire  of  all  Englishmen  whatever  their  particular  shade 
of  political  opinion — we  must  give  it  her  in  the  ab- 
solutist and  autocratic  form,  and  not  thru  any  attempt  to 
impose  upon  her  our  system  of  self-government.  We  say  "im- 
pose upon  her  "  advisedly,  for  if  we  were  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mand of  the  Indian  National  Congress  for  self-government  for 
India  we  should  most  certainly  be  imposing  it  upon  the  mass  of 
the  people.  They  know  nothing  and  care  less  about  the  Con- 
gress and  its  doings,  and  were  we  to  follow  its  advice  and 
adopt  its  schemes,  we  should  not  be  able  to  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  notion  that  we  were  obeying  the  will  of  the  people. 
It  is  as  certain  as  anything  human  can  be  that  if  democratic 
self-government,  including  the  meaning  and  method  of  na- 
tional representative  institutions,  could  be  fully  explained  to 
that  vast  multitude  which  constitutes  "  the  peoples  of  India," 
and  a  vote  were  then  taken  on  the  subject,  they  would  reject  it 
as  unsuitable  to  their  needs. — From  the  Spectator  (London), 
December  29,  1906. 


Principal    Armstrong's    article   on    "Limited 

Seereeation  segregation"   in  the  December  issue  o^  the 

School  review  presents  the  reasons  for  and 

the  results  of  an  interesting  experiment  which  is  being  made  in 

the  Englewood  High  School  of  Chicago. 

"Limited  segregation"  is  defined  as  separation  of  the  sexes 
during  the  early  years  of  adolescence  for  recitation  purposes 
only. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  experiment  are  as  follows : 

1.  Girls  mature  earlier  than  boys. 

2.  Girls  outnumber  boys  in  high  schools  in  the  ratio  of  four 
to  one. 

3.  The  greater  number  of  the  more  mature,  serious-minded 
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girls,  tend  to  become  weary  ami  i".>c  uiicrt;>t  while  waiting  for 
their  iinniaturc  brothers  to  catch  up. 

4.  Boys  and  girls  have  different  goals  in  life. 

5.  Girls  suffer  from  nervous  breakdown  because  they  must 
submit  to  the  pressure  necessary  to  ^'"'"'•'«  otwrwiorv  work 
from  boys. 

6.  Satisfactory  lessons  in  personal  hygiene  can  not  be  given 
to  mixed  classes. 

7.  There  are  fundamental  difff'nMires  in  the  intellectual 
traits  of  boys  and  girls. 

We  must  all  grant  at  once  that  boys  differ  from  girls — 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally;  we  must  also  grant  that 
different  things  should  be  emphasized  in  the  training  of  boys 
and  girls;  we  must  also  grant  that  certain  school  studies  are 
primarily  adapted  to  girls,  altho  of  value  to  boys,  e.  g.,  sewing 
and  cooking.  But  having  granted  these  differences  we  are  by 
no  means  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  matter  of  intel- 
lectual training  (as  well  as  in  social  training)  boys  and  girls 
must  be  handled  separately. 

Principal  Armstrong  bases  his  experiment  in  limited  segre- 
gation on  what  seem  to  the  writer  two  wrong  assumptions: 
First,  that  the  line  of  demarcation  between  social  and  intel- 
lectual in  school  life  is  the  division  between  recitation  time  and 
non-recitation  time.  No  small  part  of  the  social  training  in 
the  high  school  is  gained  in  the  recitation  room,  and  the  various 
school  activities  outside  of  the  recitation  certainly  accomplish 
something  in  the  way  of  intellectual  training.  Second,  that 
in  a  coeducational  school  all  boys  and  girls  must  pursue  the 
same  studies.  It  is  certainly  not  true  of  any  well  equipped 
high  school  that  all  boys  are  compelled  to  take  the  same 
studies;  much  less  is  it  true  that  girls  must  take  exactly  the 
same  studies  as  the  boys.  The  broad  elective  system  in  vogue 
in  a  majority  of  our  schools  makes  it  possible  for  all  students 
to  consult  somewhat  their  natural  likes  and  dislikes  in  forming 
their  curriculum.  In  other  words,  in  the  modem  large  high 
school  offering  a  wide  range  of  electives  in  its  program  of 
studies  a  girl  finds  it  possible  to  pursue  those  studies  which  do 
bear  some  relation  to  the  problem  of  home-making.     If.  on 
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the  other  hand,  she  must  plan  for  self-support  by  means  of  pro- 
fession or  business  she  also  finds  it  possible  to  make  fitting 
preparation.  The  modem  high  school  alive  to  the  importance 
of  individual  training  provides  the  opportunities  for  separation 
in  studies  where  necessary — in  gymnasium,  sewing,  cooking, 
and  personal  hygiene. 

But  Principal  Armstrong  seems  to  be  pleading  for  a  mascu- 
line and  feminine  form  of  the  traditional  school  studies.  He 
asks,  'Ts  a  creature  endowed  by  nature  with  marvelous  intui- 
tions to  have  these  powers  crippled  by  a  course  in  higher 
mathematics  or  other  forms  of  logic?"  "Is  imagination 
strengthened  by  a  long  course  in  mechanics?"  ''Is  the  invent- 
ive faculty  to  be  quickened  by  rules  of  grammar?"  "Is  the 
genius  for  discovery  and  invention  strengthened  by  herding 
boys  in  the  graveyards  of  the  past  ?" 

These  questions  seem  to  imply  that  the  girls'  intellectual  ac- 
tivities are  limited  to  intuition  and  imagination,  while  the  boy 
is  given  credit  for  the  inventive  and  logical  faculties  and  the 
genius  for  discovery.  Is  the  boy  to  be  given  one  kind  of  im- 
aginative training  and  the  girls  another?  Are  we  to  have 
masculine  and  feminine  language  and  scientific  courses?  Let 
us  hope  that  such  will  not  be  the  result  of  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  recitation  hours;  for  altho  there  may  be  fundamental 
differences  in  intellectual  traits  of  boys  and  girls,  we  still 
believe  that  girls  can  study  mathematics  and  boys  poetry  with 
great  profit. 

The  results  of  the  Chicago  experiment  are  given  as  follows : 

1.  A  greater  percentage  of  boys  than  of  girls  carry  their 
foreign  language  work  with  success. 

2.  Boys'  classes  in  mathematics  excel  both  in  numbers  that 
pass  and  in  higher  marks. 

3.  All  the  boys  prefer  the  separate  classes;  the  girls  are 
divided  in  their  opinion. 

4.  Parents  prefer  separate  classes. 

Altho  the  results  may  seem  meager,  nevertheless,  as  all 
progress  seems  to  be  the  result  of  experimentation,  we  should 
welcome  the  trial  that  is  being  made  of  the  plan  of  limited 
segregation. 
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WHY  IS  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NOT  AS  SUCCESSFUL  AS  IT  IS  IN  GER- 
MANY?^ 

AN  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  A  CONSOLATION  FOR 

GERMANY 

The  fact  that  American  schools  are  unable  to  produce  the 
excellent  results  secured  by  German  schools  has  become  so  well 
established  that  we  need  concern  ourselves  here  only  with  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  which  have  brought  about  this  con- 
dition of  things.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  these  causes, 
and  they  may  be  divided  into  two  groups:  those  beyond  the 
teacher's  control,  and  those  which  should  disappear  if  the 
teacher  take  the  necessary  pains. 


Causes  beyond  the  teacher's  control: 

I.  The  composition  of  our  mixt  population,  or  rather  the 
dissimilarity  of  the  elements  that  constitute  it,  is,  in  many 
localities,  an  irremediable  cause  of  the  poor  results  attained  by 
public  education.  Thousands  of  children  are  sent  to  school 
yearly,  nay  weekly,  who  differ  essentially  from  the  native  ele- 
ment of  the  population.    Children  of  this  class  have  much  to 

'  Translation  by  Professor  Rudolf  Tombo,  Jr.,  of  Columbia  University,  of 
Warum  kann  die  amerikanisckt  Volkssthule  m<kt  UisUn,  was  dit  deutstk* 
Uistitr  (MQnden  i.  W..  C.  Marow»ky.  1906). 
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unlearn,  or  at  least  to  relearn.  Aside  altogether  from  their 
lack  of  familiarity  with  the  vernacular,  they  are  compelled  to 
adapt  themselves  to  certain  customs  which  are  unfamiliar  to 
their  former  mode  of  life.  This  does  not  apply  to  children  of 
German  parentage,  since  the  original  stock  of  the  American 
people  is  Germanic  (Anglo-Saxon,  Dutch,  and  German). 
But  children  of  Slavonic  and  Latin  parentage,  immigrants 
from  Eastern  and  Southern  Europe  and  from  Asia,  are  much 
more  difficult  to  assimilate.  Italians,  Spaniards,  Frenchmen, 
Roumanians,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Russians, 
Mexicans,  Japanese,  and  Chinese,  all  differ  essentially,  both 
ethnographically  and  ethnologically,  from  the  Germanic  stock 
which  first  settled  in  United  States  territory  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  national  structure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  heterogeneous  elements  just  mentioned  are  often  distinctly 
recognizable  as  foreign  elements  in  the  American  population 
after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century. 

The  assimilation  is  a  much  more  rapid  process  with  the  off- 
spring of  Germanic  peoples  like  the  Dutch,  Germans,  German- 
Austrians,  German-Swiss,  Danes,  Norwegians,  and  Swedes, 
and  also  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  these  last,  altho  Celts, 
having  lived  in  intimate  contact  with  their  English  conquerors 
for  so  many  centuries  that  they  have  absorbed  a  considerable 
share  of  Germanic  culture,  sentiment,  and  custom.  They  are, 
as  it  were,  the  immigrants  of  yesterday  and  today,  while  the 
so-called  Anglo-Americans  are  the  immigrants  of  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday.  Both  possess  many  things  in  common;  the 
difference,  if  any,  is  to  be  sought  possibly  only  in  the  manner 
of  utilization  or  application.  In  religion,  in  government,  in 
language,  in  mode  of  life,  and  in  manner  of  employment,  in 
the  search  for  contentment  and  happiness,  in  recreation,  and  in 
work,  the  differences  are  of  only  minor  importance.  All  dis- 
tinctions of  nationality  are  effaced  in  the  second  generation, 
and  the  children  of  immigrants  participate  in  public  affairs  as 
tho  they  were  descended  from  colonists  of  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  The  children  of  Ger- 
manic parents,  therefore,  present  only  slight  difficulties  for  the 
teacher  to  contend  with. 
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In  the  case  of  Slavonic  or  South  European  parentage  aa 
entirely  diflerent  condition  confronts  us.  The  mother-tongues 
of  these  peoples  arc  not  related  to  the  English ;  their  ways  of 
living  and  their  views  are  frequently  incompatible  with  the 
customs  and  ideals  of  their  new  environment;  their  concep- 
tions of  self-government,  of  local  home-rule,  are  frequently 
erroneous.  Many  come  to  this  country  only  because  they  were 
starving  at  home,  and  they  do  not  establish  a  permanent  resi- 
dence. The  children  of  these  classes  offer  great  difficulties 
to  the  teacher,*  at  least  if  we  assume  that  she  realizes  that  the 
common  school  represents  more  than  a  mere  place  for  free 
instniction  in  elementary  subjects — that  it  is  rather  a  training- 
school  for  the  future  citizens  of  the  Republic. 

Our  public  schools  are  crucibles  in  which  the  heterogeneous 
elements  that  land  on  our  shores  must  be  fused  into  a  homo- 
geneous mass,  into  a  people  the  component  elements  of  which 
are  no  longer  engaged  in  constant  strife  over  love  of  country 
and  aims  of  life,  over  language  and  mode  of  thought,  but 
rather  are  striving  in  friendly  emulation  towards  a  common 
goal  under  conditions  that  are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
similar.  This  process  of  amalgamation  retards  school  instruc- 
tion. If  the  teacher  had  nothing  to  do  but  teach,  it  would  be 
a  simpler  matter  to  make  progress  and  accomplish  what  the 
German  teacher  accomplishes  so  easily.  Our  teachers,  how- 
ever, have  to  deal  with  a  much  more  difficult  problem.  Ger- 
man teachers  in  German  Poland  and  in  Alsace  will  readily 
comprehend  this  point,  for  they  also  are  obliged  continually  to 
feed  the  fire  under  the  crucible. 

In  view  of  these  conditions  it  is  at  once  apparent  why  our 
evening  schools  are  not  designed  for  progressive  instruction, 
but  are  rather  "  patch-schools,"  in  which  the  attempt  is  made 
to  remedy  numerous  defects  of  the  common  school  curriculum. 
In  the  larger  cities  the  evening  schools  are  attended  by  large 
numbers  of  immigrants,  so  that  we  find  here  also  the  process 
of  amalgamation  present  to  a  conspicuous  degree. 

*  In  the  United  States  people  in  referring  to  the  teacher  as  a  class  no 
speak  of  "hiTn,"  but  always  of  "  her."    The  large  majority  of  teachers  are 
or  rather  girls. 
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The  reader  must  not  smile  with  the  feeling  of  superiority  at 
this  method.     The  American  regards  it  as  a  serious,  an  ex- 
tremely serious  matter.     No  nation  can  resist  the  destructive 
attacks  of  hostile  powers  unless  it  be  homogeneous,  if  not  in- 
herently so,  at  least  so  thru  the  inculcation  of  common  ideals 
and  the  resultant  striving  toward  common  ends.     It  is,  there- 
fore, the  distinct  mission  of  the  school  to  render  possible  and 
to  develop,  among  these  different  national  elements,  similarity 
in  language  and  customs,  in  knowledge  and  principles.     Ger- 
many has  become  great  and  strong  because  its  children  no 
longer  regard  themselves  first  of  all  as  Swabians  or  Bavarians, 
Saxons  or  Prussians,  but  rather  as  Germans;  the  only  thing 
that  held  Germany  together  in  the  days  when  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  geographical  conception  was  the  homogeneity  of 
its  population.     The  same  holds  true  for  France  and  Great 
Britain,  altho  no  modern  nation  possesses  a  population  which, 
from    the    ethnological    standpoint,    is    purely   homogeneous. 
There  is,  however,  a  similarity  in  the  national  consciousness, 
in  the  national  will,' in  the  national  striving — in  a  word,  in  the 
national  egoism — and  that  is  the  very  thing  which  the  Ameri- 
can school  must  arouse  in  the  children  of  the  immigrant.    And 
this  is  a  great  and  momentous  task,  worthy  of  the  highest  en- 
deavors of  the  noblest  minds,  demanding  much  time  and  incal- 
culable effort.    At  first  the  Anglo-American  was  not  conscious 
of  his  mission,  and  for  two  centuries  the  colonists  neglected  their 
schools.     Indeed,  not  until  the  tremendous  wave  of  Irish  and 
German  immigration  inundated  the  land  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century  did  the  school  recognize  that  its  task  was 
to  serve  as  a  crucible,  and  with  characteristic  clear-sightedness 
it  was  made  a  common  school.     Tuition-fees  were  abolished; 
instruction  in  German  was  used  as  an  inducement  wherever 
necessary ;  the  press  aroused  the  interest  of  the  people  in  edu- 
cation; the  social  equality  of  all  pupils,  rich  and  poor,  espe- 
cially recommended  itself  to  the  immigrant  who  had  been 
compelled  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  European  class-prejudice. 
In  short,  the  school  gained  and  retained  the  confidence  of  all 
classes. 

But  new  waves  of  humanity  are  constantly  coming  to  our 
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shores,  and  new  efforts  must  constantly  be  made  to  American- 
ize them,  and  tlius  the  school  of  the  nation  remains  the  organ 
of  assimilation.  Formerly,  \\hen  the  immigrants  hailed  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  from  Germany  and 
Scandinavia,  the  task  was  a  comparatively  simple  one;  it  has 
become  much  more  difficult,  however,  since  the  great  majority 
of  the  immigrants  are  of  Slavonic  and  Romance  stock,  so  much 
so  that  the  educational  requirements  in  many  places  are  bound 
to  suffer.  As  the  immigrants  generally  spend  several  years  in 
the  city  before  they  settle  in  the  country,  it  is  for  the  most  part 
the  city-school  which  has  to  undertake  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion. We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  development  in 
the  culture  of  a  nation  is  measured  largely  by  the  results  at- 
tained in  the  city-schools. 

2.  The  work  of  the  American  school  is  retarded  also  by  the 
inclination  of  our  people  to  change  their  abode.  In  no  other 
country  in  the  world  are  means  of  transportation,  both  by  rail 
and  by  water,  so  well  developed  as  in  the  United  States.  In 
no  other  country  do  the  inhabitants  change  their  homes  as 
frequently  as  they  do  here.  In  no  other  country  do  families 
move  as  frequently  from  one  part  of  a  city  to  another  or  from 
one  state  to  another  as  they  do  in  this  country.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  effects  of  this  condition  upon 
the  regular  healthy  development  of  education.  A  fifteen-year- 
old  girl  attending  a  high  school  in  my  neigborhood  has  had 
twenty-three  teachers  since  she  entered  school  as  a  child  of  six. 
Again,  a  teacher  in  my  neighborhood  was  asked  seven  months 
after  the  opening  of  school  how  many  of  her  pupils  had  been 
with  her  from  the  beginning  of  the  term ;  upon  examining  her 
roll  she  discovered  that,  of  the  forty-three  pupils  who  had 
entered  in  the  fall,  seventeen  had  moved  away  and  that  four- 
teen new  pupils  had  been  transferred  from  other  schools  to  her 
r!.i=;s.  These  two  examples  are  by  no  means  exceptional. 
\\  iioever  duly  appreciates  the  difficulties  that  are  presented  by 
the  admission  of  a  single  new  pupil  in  the  middle  of  a  term  can 
imagine  the  result  of  interrupting  the  progress  of  instruction 
fourteen  or  seventeen  times  in  the  course  of  the  school-year. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  not  only  reflected  in  school-attendance. 
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but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  nation  in  general.  Residents  of 
the  eastern  states  are  continually  moving  to  the  middle  west; 
inhabitants  of  the  middle  west  move  still  further  west  or  fur- 
ther north.  Then  again  many  cross  the  Rocky  Mountains 
and  the  Sierras  and  settle  in  the  states  along  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  newly  opened  territory  of  Oklahoma  was  settled  in  the 
incredibly  short  space  of  a  single  week,  as  was  the  Rosebud 
Reservation  purchased  from  the  Indians  in  South  Dakota. 
In  order  to  form  a  proper  conception  of  what  this  means,  the 
reader  must  remember  that  the  territory  of  Oklahoma  com- 
prizes forty  thousand  square  miles,  that  is,  it  is  eleven  thousand 
square  miles  larger  than  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria.  The  com- 
position of  the  population  of  certain  districts  often  undergoes 
a  change  in  a  single  week,  in  a  month,  or  in  a  year.  Thousands 
of  laborers  move  with  their  families  from  state  to  state.  In 
the  block  in  which  I  have  resided  for  sixteen  years,  only  three 
of  the  thirty-seven  families  who  occupied  private  or  rented 
houses  there  in  the  year  1889  still  remain.  There  is  nowhere 
a  stable  point  in  the  population;  indeed,  the  changes  are 
kaleidoscopic.  In  comparison  with  other  countries  we  are 
moving  rapidly,  but  I  doubt  whether  this  roving  spirit  is  an 
advantage.     It  certainly  drives  the  teacher  to  despair. 

3.  Our  form  of  government,  which  in  all  other  respects 
may  be  regarded  as  a  blessing,  is  nevertheless  an  almost 
insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rapid  and  safe  progress 
in  school  instruction.  Local  self-government  excludes  na- 
tional concentration  in  school  organization,  as  well  as  in 
school  administration  and  control,  and  this  results  in  a  slow 
and  difficult  development.  Teachers,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendents must  go  from  one  member  of  the  school  board  to 
another,  in  order  to  have  the  most  needed  matters  attended  to. 
The  city  schools  are  governed  by  a  composite  administrative 
board,  a  board  which,  however,  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  people.  One  of  these  school  boards  is  an 
accurate  mirror  of  the  people;  it  is  composed  of  essentially 
different  minds,  which  find  it  difficult  to  act  as  a  body  or  to 
reach  quick  decisions.  Every  act  of  a  democratic  body  pre- 
supposes  tedious    debates,    while   a   single   individual,    espe- 
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cially  in  the  person  of  a  responsible  minister  of  education,  can 
accomplish  with  a  mere  signature  matters  for  which  years  of 
serious  agitation  are  needed  in  this  country.  Endless  debates 
precede  every  alteration  in  the  program  of  study.  It  takes 
ages  before  the  school  board  of  a  city  or  district  decides  to  add 
a  year  to  the  course  of  the  high  school.  Any  one  who  has  been 
actively  engaged  and  interested  in  American  education  for  al- 
most forty  years,  as  I  have,  will  remember  the  efforts  that  had 
t  •  Ije  made  to  establish  public  high  schools  and  normal  schools. 
Even  at  the  present  day  such  influential  newspapers  as  the 
Washington  Post  oppose  the  introduction  of  public  high 
schools,  altho  the  American  people  have  long  since  solved  the 
problem  to  their  own  satisfaction  by  the  establishment  of  over 
six  thousand  institutions  of  this  class. 

When  Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  returned  from  Germany,  where  he  had  made  a 
thoro  and  exhaustive  study  of  the  Prussian  normal  schools, 
in  which  he  recognized  the  ideal  training  schools  for  teachers, 
he  was  compelled  to  engage  for  years  in  a  heated  controversy 
with  the  Boston  school  principals  before  the  first  normal 
school  could  be  established  in  the  New  England  States — and 
he  had  to  raise  ten  thousand  dollars  among  his  friends  in  the 
bargain. 

I  remember  vividly  the  long  and  tedious  struggle  that  pre- 
ceded the  introduction  into  the  common  schools  of  Pestalozzi's 
object  lesson  method,-  of  kindergartens  and  manual  training 
departments.  Incalculable  efforts,  numerous  meetings,  and 
long  newspaper  discussions  were  required  to  make  even  the 
slightest  impression.  Many  a  week  have  I  spent  during  vaca- 
tion as  an  itinerant,  preaching  the  gospel  of  Pestalozzi ;  in  the 
course  of  my  mission  I  traveled  from  South  Carolina  to 
Canada,  and  from  Boston  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  but  my 
efforts  were  seldom  rewarded  with  success. 

A  democratic  form  of  government  does  not  countenance 
autocratic  decisions  or  regulations  from  above.  Appeals  to 
the  press,  to  the  masses,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  to  the  ballot-box, 
are  required  to  bring  about  such  important  changes  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of  the  schools  as  will  aid 
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teachers  and  pupils  in  their  work  and  render  more  rapid 
progress  possible.  The  fact  that  in  spite  of  all  this,  industrial 
instruction,  for  example,  is  much  further  developed  here  than 
it  is  in  Germany,  is  intimately  connected  with  the  character 
of  the  people  and  with  the  labor  conditions,  which,  to  say  the 
least,  are  most  peculiar  and  complicated,  and  can  not,  there- 
fore, be  used  for  the  purpose  of  counter-argument.  Again, 
kindergartens  have  found  a  very  warm  welcome  in  this  coun- 
try (there  are  over  twenty  thousand  public  and  private  kinder- 
gartens in  the  United  States),  while  the  teaching  profession  in 
Germany  as  a  whole  is  still  opposed  to  this  institution,  the 
fondness  for  which  in  this  country  may,  however,  easily  be 
explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  American  school  is  so 
strongly  influenced  by  the  wea)<:er  sex.  Women  find  their 
educational  ideal  in  the  methods  and  theories  of  Froebel  and 
introduce  the  games  and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten  into 
school,  so  that ''  kindergarten  methods  "  are  not  seldom  recom- 
mended even  for  high  schools,  and  the  entire  school  system 
becomes  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Froebel. 

4.  The  man  who  believes  in  republican  institutions  does  not 
fancy  bowing  to  a  law  that  presupposes  or  prescribes  compul- 
sion. In  a  republic  a  law  actually  becomes  law  only  in  so  far 
as  the  executive  officers  are  willing  to  enforce  it.  When  a  law 
like  that  providing  for  compulsory  attendance  at  school  is  en- 
acted for  the  express  purpose  of  looking  after  the  welfare  of 
the  rising  generation,  many  citizens  seek  to  evade  it  in  every 
possible  way.^     Inasmuch  as  the  local  school  boards  seldom, 

*^  In  a  recent  discussion  of  a  bill  regarding  compulsory  school  attendance  in  the 
City  of  Washington,  the  Washington  Post  says:  "And  still  another  important  fact 
must  be  mentioned  which  affects  compulsory  attendance.  There  is  particularly  at 
this  time  scarcely  a  single  city  in  the  United  States  which  has  sufficient  school 
buildings  to  provide  for  all  the  children  seeking  admission.  That  for  years  has 
been  a  pressing  need  everywhere,  and  in  spite  of  the  great  efforts  that  are  being 
made  to  improve  the  situation  by  means  of  the  erection  of  numerous  buildings,  only 
slight  progress  is  noticeable.  Race-suicide  (the  word  coined  by  President  Roosevelt 
to  define  the  disinclination  to  assume  the  duties  of  parenthood)  has  not  prevented 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  school  children  from  exceeding  the  provision  made 
for  them  by  the  erection  of  new  buildings.  No  matter  how  proud  we  may  be  of 
our  free  public  school  system  and  its  success,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  think 
of  our  liberality,  we  can  not  meet  even  the  most  pressing  demands  of  the  situation. 
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if  ever,  make  the  necessary  provision  for  possible  new  pupils 
by  the  erection  of  new  buildings  and  the  employment  of 
teachers,*  parents  are  at  once  prepared  to  inquire,  "  Why  don't 
you  provide  us  with  a  building,  so  that  we  may  send  our 
children  to  school  ?  "  seizing  upon  the  lack  of  provision  as  an 
excuse  for  keeping  their  children  at  home. 

In  general  we  may  say  that  laws  like  those  regarding  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  which  are  not  directly  concerned 
with  money  or  its  equivalent,  or  with  crimes  or  misdemeanors 
committed  against  an  individual,  have  little  hope  of  being  en- 
forced in  a  democratic  community.  The  American  citizen  is 
always  primarily  an  individual  who  helps  himself;  and  he 
regards  himself  in  that  light.  One  day  an  immigrant  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  New  York  walked  up  Broadway  and  threw 
about  his  arms  with  joy  at  finding  himself  in  a  free  country. 
His  fist  happened  to  come  into  too  familiar  contact  with  the 
nose  of  a  passer-by,  and  the  latter  showed  his  dissatisfaction 
with  this  exhibition  of  freedom  by  pushing  the  immigrant  un- 
ceremoniously into  the  gutter.  When  the  immigrant  inquired 
in  astonishment,  "  Am  I  not  in  a  free  country?  "  the  other  re- 
plied, "  Quite  right,  but  your  freedom  ends  exactly  where  my 
nose  begins." 

This  answer  throws  some  light  on  the  many  laws  for  com- 
pulsory school  attendance  that  exist  in  various  states  of  the 
Union.  So  long  as  a  person  is  not  directly  affected  by  the 
question  whether  his  neighbor's  children  attend  school  or  not, 
he  does  not  worry  about  the  problem.     In  Germany  a  few  hun- 

Not  only  is  the  number  of  buildings  and  sittings  absolutely  insufficient,  but  in 
other  respects,  too,  the  buildings  do  not  satisfy  modem  requirements.  .  .  .  And 
it  is  a  national  disgrace  that  thousands  of  teachers  are  being  treated  with  truly 
deplorable  niggardliness  in  the  matter  of  salaries.  That  applies  to  all  the  states 
of  the  Union,  to  city  schools  as  well  as  to  country  schools.  The  absence  of  a  law 
for  compulsory  school  attendance  in  various  states  is  only  one  of  the  many  defects 
of  our  public  school  system.  On  the  whole,  we  have  more  reason  as  a  nation 
to  reproach  ourselves  with  neglect,  than  to  boast  of  what  we  have  accomplikhcd  in 
this  highly  important  matter." 

*For  the  very  simple  reason  that  the  annual  accession  of  new  families  is  in 
many  places  absolutely  incalculable  in  advance.  In  St.  Louis  movable  wooden 
school-buildings,  which  can  be  transferred  from  one  district  to  another,  haTe 
therefore  been  provided. 
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dred  children  at  the  most,  out  of  about  ten  million,  are  kept 
out  of  school,  and  as  a  result  the  percentage  of  illiterates  is 
infinitely  small.  In  this  country  there  are 'hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  children  who  do  not  attend  school  at  all  or  only  for 
a  few  weeks  at  a  time,  and  consequently  the  percentage  of 
illiterates  among  white  voters  is  still  almost  seven  per  cent., 
while  that  of  the  colored  voters  is  47  1-2  per  cent.;  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1903  the  munificent  sum  of 
$251,475,625,  or  about  a  thousand  million  marks,  was  spent 
in  the  United  States  for  educational  purposes. 

Child-labor,  that  is,  the  earning  of  money  by  children,  either 
in  factories,  by  selling  newspapers,  or  in  gardening  and  field 
work,  is  a  widespread  evil  in  the  United  States.  Tremendous 
efforts  have  been  made  by  well-meaning  people  to  remedy  this 
evil,  but  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  average  American 
citizen,  will  admit  that  it  is  a  Sisyphean  task  to  attempt  to  im- 
prove school  attendance  by  means  of  compulsory  laws.  Les- 
sons assigned  for  home  study  are  seldom  prepared  by  pupils 
who  earn  money  outside  of  school  hours,  while  other  children 
display  much  diligence  along  this  line,  and,  as  a  result,  several 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  term  the  inequality  in  the 
progress  of  the  class  is  so  apparent,  that  the  teacher,  as  well  as 
the  pupils,  loses  courage. 

5.  Another  disturbing  factor  is  the  grievous  discrepancy  be- 
tween the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  and  the  number  actually 
in  regular  attendance.  Whenever  the  percentage  of  absentees 
in  an  American  school  falls  below  30  per  cent.,  it  is  regarded 
as  a  healthy  condition.  In  certain  cities  and  states  of  the 
Union  the  percentage  of  absentees  runs  as  high  as  fifty.  In 
other  words,  there  are  thousands  of  classes  in  which  only  half 
of  the  duly  enrolled  pupils  are  present,  where  the  composition 
of  the  class  on  any  given  day  is  not  identical  with  that  of  the 
day  before  or  the  day  after.  Nor  is  sickness  the  only  excuse 
offered.  All  manner  of  trivial  causes,  among  which  disinclina- 
tion is  by  no  means  the  least  common,  exercise  a  deleterious 
influence  upon  satisfactory  progress  in  school.  No  one  but 
a  person  who  has  come  into  contact  with  this  condition  for 
years  can  arrive  at  a  true  appreciation  of  the  many  gaps  in  the 
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knowledge  of  his  pupils  which  the  American  teacher  is  con- 
tinually forced  to  stop.  In  many  cities  the  boards  of  educa- 
•  •  nnticipate  the  absence  of  a  large  percentage  of  pupils,  and 
II  to  a  given  room  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  it  will 
li.  !.l  It  is  an  almost  universal  custom  to  assign  fifty  pupils 
to  a  classroom  with  a  seating  capacity  of  forty.* 

6.  Many  deficiencies  in  the  knowledge  of  neglected  pupils 
might  be  avoided,  if  provision  were  made  for  special  classes  for 
backward  or  defective  children  in  connection  with  large  city 
'  '1  systems,  as  is  done  in  Germany,  or  a  similar  result 
.,  it  be  secured  thru  the  employment  of  the  Mannheim 
method.  This  has  actually  been  done  in  a  few  cities — in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  for  instance — but  the  idea  is  frequently  repudiated 
as  undemocratic.  The  parents  of  pupils  assigned  to  a  special 
class  are  apt  to  object  strenuously,  claiming  that  their  children 
are  as  good  as  other  people^s  children  and  "a  good  deal 
better."  And  so  the  teacher  struggles  on  with  her  incong^- 
ous  assemblage,  assists  one  student  and  spurs  on  another, 
sighs  in  secret  and  ruins  herself  physically  and  mentally  in 
this  conflict  with  stupidity  and  meanness,  or  else  opens  a 

*The  Saturday  evening  post  of  Philadelphia,  a  weekly  founded  by  Benjamin 
Franklin,  which  to-day  has  almost  800,000  subscribers  and  exercises  great  influ- 
ence upon  public  opinion  on  account  of  its  fearle^>nc>s<;  says  in  its  issue  of 
February  18,  1905: 

"  We  have  about  27,000,000  youthful  persons  whu  i.ciuiij;  to  the  school  age. 
<In  many  states  the  school  age  is  from  five  to  twenty-one.)  The  number  of  regis- 
tered pupils  is  16,000,000;  the  average  daily  attendance,  however,  is  scarcely 
la.ooo.ooo,  inclusive  of  the  high  schools;  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  colleges  and  academies  is  less  than  300,000.  While  we  thus  have  11,000,000 
youthful  |)ersons  who  should  be  in  attendance  on  higher  institutions  of 
learning,  we  find  less  than  175,000  in  colleges  and  universities.  Of  course 
the  attendance  would  assume  greater  proportions  if  the  instruction  in  these 
institutions,  in  subject-matter  as  well  as  in  method,  were  not  calculated  to  render 
it  an  open  question  whether  young  men  and  women  in  attendance  on  such  institu- 
tions do  not  waste  much  precious  time  in  acquiring  accomplishments  that  are  ol 
little  service.  The  fact  remains  that  we  arc  not  even  approximately  doing  what 
we  should  do  to  enable  the  rising  generation  to  accomplish  successfully  what  we  in 
ve  have  done  imperfectly  or  left  undone  altogether.  Less  than  half  of 
i  of  the  legal  age  for  attending  school  actually  in  attendance !  Less 
t  tiircc  per  cent,  of  the  rising  generation  attending  high  schools!  What  is  the 
mit'.cr  with  our  parents?  What  is  the  trouble  with  our  elementary  schools  and 
•econdary  schools  and  colleges  and  universities?  " 
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private  school  with  a  single  adult  pupil,  in  order  to  escape 
the  Sisyphean  task.  This  also  explains  the  frequent  change 
of  instructors.  The  average  term  of  service  of  the  American 
teacher  seldom  exceeds  five  years,  and  as  a  result  we  observe 
in  America  a  grievous  lack  of  educational  experience,  without 
which  no  school  can  do  effective  work.® 

7.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  points  discust  above  we  have 
also  to  consider  the  very  important  question  of  the  length  of 
the  school  year.  The  German  school  year  consists  of  between 
forty-five  and  forty-six  weeks;  the  German  school  week  is 
made  up  of  six  days,  of  which  four  contain  at  least  six  hours, 
while  two  have  between  three  and  four  hours,  that  is,  there 
are  from  thirty-two  to  thirty-three  hours  a  week.    Our  longest 

*  In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Europeansjand  and 
unfortunately  remain,  there  are   comparatively  more  children  who  are  too  old  for 
the  grade  in  which  they  are  placed  than  in  any  other  city  of  the'  country.     Dr. 
Maxwell,  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  reports  that  between  twenty-eight 
(in  certain  of  the  schools  of  the  city)  and  fifty  per  cent,  (in  others)  of  the  pupils 
are  from  two  to  six  years   older  than   they  should  be  for  their  grade.     In  other 
words,  between  twenty-eight  and  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  (the'total  number 
exceeds  600,000)  must  attend  school  between  two  and   six  years  loriger  in  case 
they  wish  to  complete  the  full  course  of  eight  years  (between  six  and  fourteen), 
than  if  they  should  enter  at  the   age  of  six  and  be  advanced  a  grade  each  year. 
When  I  visited  the  vSt.   Louis   Exposition  last  year,  I   discovered  the  following 
testifnonium  paupertatis  2Ln\ong  the  American  educational  statistics  published  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Education: 

"  Number  of  enrolled  pupils  in  the  various  classes  of  the  Common  School  " 
"  Elementary  school: 

First    grade,  sixth      year     .......       5,149,296 

Second    "     seventh     ".......       2,912,462 

Third      "     eighth       " 2,426,263 

Fourth     "     ninth         •'       .         .         .         .         .         .  ~-   .       2,168,956 

Fifth        *'     tenth  " 1,288,114 

Sixth        "     eleventh    " 700,885 

Seventh  "     twelfth      " 405,693 

Eighth    "     thirteenth" 323,607 

Total  in  elementary  school 15.375.276 

"High  school: 

First   grade,    fourteenth   year 243,433 

Second    "        fifteenth         " 147.192 

Third      "       sixteenth        " 101,903 

Fourth    "       seventeenth    "     .         .         .         .         .         .      -   .       73, 59^ 

Total  in  high  school 566,124 
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school  year  seldom  comprizes  more  than  forty  weeks,  for  the 
most  part  not  more  than  thirty-five;  the  school  week  is  com- 
posed of  five  days  and  the  school  day  of  only  five  hours.  VV^c 
may  take  it  for  granted  that,  pari  passu,  more  can  l^  accom- 
plished in  46X33=1500  hours  (approximately),  than  in 
jO  X  25  or  1000  hours.  The  Gentian  child  spends  half  again 
as  much  time  in  school  as  the  American  child  under  the  most 
favorable  educational  conditions.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact 
that  in  Germany  the  school  year  extends,  with  brief  vacation 
interruptions,  over  the  entire  calendar  year,  while  in  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  South  and  in  many  places  in  the  North 
and  West,  the  school  year  often  comprises  only  twelve  weeks 
in  winter,  the  discrepancy  becomes  even  greater.  This  is  a 
great  evil  from  which  we  are  bound  to  suffer  considerably  in 
the  future. 

In  the  long  run  no  nation  can  compete  with  Germany,  be- 
cause the  Germans  regard  a  good  education  as  a  conditio  sine 
qua  ttott,  and  this  attitude  extends  down  to  the  lowest  social 
classes.  A  larger  measure  of  individual  freedom,  greater 
elbow-room  in  human  activity  often  replaces  many  an  educa- 
tional deficiency.  But  even  comparatively  greater  individual 
freedom  in  England  and  America  can  not  be  compared  with  the 
wide  diffusion  of  education  to  be  found  in  Germany.  In 
addition  we  must  remember  that  there  are  innumerable  tech- 
nical schools  in  the  Empire,  for  which  we  have  no  equivalent. 
The  fact  that  industry  is  making  such  giant  strides  in  America 
at  the  present  time  can  not  be  ascribed  to  any  wide  spread  of 
a  thoro  education,  but  it  is  progressing  rather  in  spite  of  edu- 
cational deficiencies,  simply  because  brainwork  is  being  con- 
stantly strengthened  by  experts  from  Germany,  Austria, 
Switzerland,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Andrew  Carnegie 
and  others  frankly  admit  this.  Numerous  factories,  com- 
mercial houses,  mines,  mills,  and  foundries  are  superintended 
by  German  engineers. 

The  question  might  be  raised,  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  lengthen  the  time  of  the  school  day  or  school  >'ear, 
and  I  should  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  negative.  Our 
climate,  the  ner\'ousness  of  our  pupils,  the  restlessness  of  life, 
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really  preclude  a  school  year  of  1500  hours.  The  high 
pressure  of  exertion,  which  in  Germany  is  taken  for  granted — 
and  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  rarely  becomes  evident  to 
the  pupil — ^would  fill  our  insane-asylums  with  both  teachers 
and  pupils.  I  only  mention  this  problem  of  time,  in  order  to 
set  the  existing  facts  in  the  proper  light.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain: a  proposal  to  decrease  the  length  of  the  school  day  to 
five  hours  in  German  secondary  schools  would  be  greeted  with 
a  smile  by  the  schoolmasters  of  that  country. 

All  of  the  reasons  thus  far  enumerated  for  the  slow  progress 
in  school  instruction  are  beyond  the  teacher's  control.  In  the 
first  place,  the  heterogeneity  of  the  population  can  not  be 
changed.  Decades  and  several  generations  are  required  to 
amalgamate  such  a  motley  population,  just  as  it  took  a  long 
time  to  bring  about  an  element  of  unity  in  the  patriotic  striv- 
ings of  Britons,  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Normans.  (2)  The 
restless  migratory  spirit  of  the  American  people  will  not  cease 
to  exist  until  the  wide  regions  west  and  just  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  endless  prairies  in  the  Mississippi  valley 
have  been  settled  and  nature  has  been  conquered  from  ocean 
to  ocean.  When  the  general  conditions  of  life,  which  are  still 
constantly  changing  with  startling  rapidity,  have  become 
stable,  the  school  will  reap  the  benefit;  but  just  at  present  it  is 
still  the  shuttlecock  of  ever  changing  phenomena.  (3)  We 
have  no  desire  whatsoever  to  change  our  form  of  government, 
which  allows  each  individual  to  seek  happiness  in  his  own  J 
way  and  does  not  keep  him  in  a  condition  of  dependence  by 
means  of  petty  tutelage.  It  strikes  me  that  everything  is 
permitted  here  which  is  not  expressly  and  for  good  reasons 
prohibited  by  law,  while  in  Europe  everything  is  forbidden, 
which  is  not  expressly  permitted  by  the  authorities.  The 
American  citizen,  whether  he  may  trace  his  ancestry  back 
to  the  first  settlers,  or  whether  he  be  a  recent  immigrant,  dep- 
recates any  form  of  paternalism  in  government.  In  this  coun- 
try every  man  wishes  to  help  himself;  every  one  prefers  to  have 
not  only  his  own  opinion,  but  also  the  right  of  self-help.  To 
be  sure,  a  chaotic  condition  frequently  results,  and  it  often 
takes  a  long  time  to  secure  a  majority.    Many  improvements 
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in  the  state  and  the  community  are  forced  to  bide  their  time 
until  opinions  have  Ixicome  settled.  It  is  rather  characteristic 
of  American  life  that  refomis  are  brought  about  very  slowly; 
but  that  is  the  unalterable  consequence  of  local  self-govern- 
ment. As  is  the  custom  with  everything  else,  the  school  of 
tlio  people  is  governed  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  (4) 
Iiia>iiiuch  as  we  are  compelled  to  accept  the  disagreeable 
matures  of  freedom  together  with  the  agreeable  ones,  it  is 
evident  that  the  disinclination  to  attend  school  can  not  be 
eradicated  by  main  force.  Hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  moist- 
ure appeal  to  the  senses,  but  there  are  no  sense-organs  that  call 
attention  to  our  ignorance.  Fools  learn  only  thru  experience. 
Persuasion  and  good  example  are  the  means  employed  to 
remedy  this  evil,  while  force  is  rejected.  (5)  What  has  been 
cited  under  the  preceding  heading  applies  also  to  the  question 
of  irregular  attendance!  Time,  our  good  angel,  will  no  doubt 
work  a  change  in  this  direction.  (6)  The  regular  and  conse- 
quently more  rapid  progress  of  classes  might  be  advanced  by 
means  of  the  establishment  of  special  classes,  but  even  in  this 
case  it  is  necessary  to  combat  the  self-conceit  and  prejudice 
of  parents,  for  the  majority  of  the  people  interpret  equality 
before  the  law  as  social  and  intellectual  equality.  (7)  So  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  discrepancy  in  time  can  not  be  removed, 
and  our  school  year  of  1000  hours  at  the  most  is  not  likely 
to  be  increased  before  the  millennium. 

In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  causes,  a  number  of  others 
may  be  named  for  which  there  is  likewise  no  remedy. 

8.  English  is  the  literary  language  and  vehicle  of  instruction 
in  the  United  States,  and  that  means  a  great  deal,  for  of  all 
the  languages  spoken  by  civilized  nations  English  is  least 
suited  for  elementary  mental  training.  It  is  really  not  a  single 
lanq^iiage,  but  a  combination  of  several  tongues.  It  is  not  a 
iioiiK.geneous  language  like  the  German,  which  by  means  of  its 
own  roots  undergoes  a  continual  process  of  rejuvenation,  and 
rejects  foreign  elements,  but  it  is  a  language  of  which  the  roots 
have  died  off  and  which  now  enriches  itself  by  borrowing  and 
even  by  open  theft  of  foreign  language  elements.  The  Eng- 
lish language  has  no  organic  growth ;  it  resembles  a  pudding- 
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stone  in  composition,  ^he  effect  of  the  acquirement  of  this 
language  upon  school  children  is  not  encouraging,  to  say  the 
least. 

Only  a  few  illustrations  are  needed  to  prove  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Concrete  conceptions  are  generally  exprest  in  Eng- 
lish by  an  Anglo-Saxon  word,  as  for  example,  man,  friend, 
whereas  words  of  French,  Latin,  or  Greek  origin  are  employed 
to  express  abstract  ideas — corresponding  to  the  German  Men- 
schenfreundlichkeit  we  therefore  have  not  manfriendliness  but 
humanity.  The  child  is  familiar  with  the  words  dog  and  cat, 
but  when  it  begins  to  classify,  recourse  must  be  had  to  Latin 
terms  like  canine  and  feline.  An  abstract  idea  and,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  a  derivative  can  not  be  traced  back  to  the  root.  A 
few  examples  will  make  this  clear : 
German  ziehen  =  draw  or  pull,  anziehen  =  attract. 

"       blilhen  =  bloom,  Bliite  =  blossom,  but  Bliltezeit  =  florescence. 

"       gehen    =  go  or  walk,  but  Lehrgatig  =course  of  study. 

"       rot        —  red,  die  Rote  =  rouge,  erroten  =  blush. 

"       Huf      =  hoof,  but  der  Hufschmted  —  blacksmith. 
';  ■   "        Sturm  —  storm,  but  Wirbelsturm  =  cyclone. 

"        zwei      =  two,  but  zweitens  —  second. 

"       finden   =  find,  but  Erfindipig  =  invention. 

"        rufen    =  call,  but  der  Ruf  —  reputation. 

"        spielen  =  play,  but  Vorspiel  —  prelude. 

"       denken  =  think,  but  Gedanke  =  idea. 

"        stellen  —  place,  but  Nachstellung  =  persecution. 

And  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  It  is  easy  for  the  German  teachei 
to  awaken  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  child.  In  botany,  for  ex- 
ample, he  speaks  of  the  edges  of  leaves  as  ^^^a^^  (wS'a^^  =  saw), 
gezdhnt  (Za/?w  ==  tooth),  gekerbt  (Kerb e  =^  nick,  etymologi- 
cally  =  kerf),  gebuchtet  (Bucht  ^  notch,  etymologically 
bight),  gefrantz  (Fraw^^  =  fringe),  that  is,  he  employs 
designations  which  are  readily  understood,  because  the  chik 
is  familiar  with  the  roots.  .  English-speaking  children,  on  th( 
other  hand,  must  make  use  of  a  foreign  language  and  learn  new] 
designations,  like  serrate,  dentate,  crenate,  repand,  sinuate,] 
ciliate.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  point  of  hoT 
superficial  and  hopeless  elementary  instruction  in  natural  his- 
tory is  in  this  country  in  consequence  of  this  fact.'^ 

'  The  late  Judge  J.  B.   Stallo  of  Cincinnati,   a  prominent   German-American, 
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Even  during  the  first  school  year  the  German  language  offers 
fewer  difficulties  than  English.  German  is  unusually  well 
adapted  for  beginners  in  reading,  for  the  German  pronoimces 
as  he  writes  and  writes  as  he  pronounces,  whereas  English 
spelling  teems  with  snares  and  pitfalls.  In  German,  pronuncia- 
tion and  orthography,  with  few  unimportant  exceptions,  are 
identical.  The  spelling  of  children  becomes  a  slow  reading, 
just  as  the  reading  of  adults  constitutes  a  rapid  spelling. 
While  German  children  at  the  age  of  six  easily  learn  to  read 
and  write  in  a  few  months'  time,  it  takes  English-speaking 
children  at  least  two  years  to  learn  to  read,  and  it  is  impossible 
even  for  the  most  thoro  English  scholar  to  spell  with  absolute 
correctness  without  the  aid  of  a  dictionary.  English  orthog- 
raphy is  so  confusing,  so  irregular,  so  stupefying,  that  the 
student  is  compelled  to  spend  his  entire  youth  learning  how  to 
spell,  and  consequently  but  little  time  remains  for  scientific  and 
historical  studies  and  accomplishments.  In  Germany,  ele- 
mentary school  pupils  acquire  considerable  history  and 
geography  and  many  an  important  and  useful  chapter  of 
botany,  zoology,  physics,  and  physiology.  Frequently  geome- 
try and  algebra  are  also  taught  in  these  schools.  In  many  city 
schools,  as  in  Saxony,  for  example,  the  pupils  also  receive 
elementary  instruction  in  foreign  languages.     These  are  all 

sometime  American  minister  to  Italy,  describes  the  German  language  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "It  is  substantially  pure  and  unadulterated,  original  and  compact, 
like  the  content  of  its  thoughts.  It  is  distinguished  not  only  by  purity  of  form, 
but  even  more  by  its  abundance  of  inherent  creative  force.  It  is  not  a  magnifi- 
cent plagiarism  like  the  English  language.  The  German  word  sounds  as  natural 
and  original  as  the  first  living  cry  of  a  newborn  truth.  The  German  people  did 
not  gather  its  rich  language  from  all  the  comers  of  the  world,  but  produced  it 
from  the  depth  of  its  own  spirit.  There  is  nothing  mummy-like,  nothing  torpid, 
nothing  o^ified  about  the  German  language;  everywhere,  thru  roots  and  branches, 
thru  trunk  and  leaves  there  courses  the  fresh  sap  of  life,  unceasingly  putting  forth 
sprouts  and  blossoms.  German  is  therefore  not  mechanical,  as  English  is.  There 
is  no  accretion  as  in  a  c^Ual,  but  it  possesses  an  organic  cell-growth.  German 
expressions  are  fervent  and  thoughtful  like  the  German  spirit,  and  the  subjectivity 
of  our  laagu-ige  stands  out  in  bright  contrast  to  the  realistic  objectivity  of  the 
English  tongue.  The  accent  or  emphasis  is  not  slavishly  associated  with  a  single 
position,  but  in  a  changing  rhythm  falls  upon  the  syllable  that  contains  the  mean- 
inc;  of  the  word  or  the  chief  idea." 

All  of  these  advantages  are  wanting  in  the  English  language. 
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subjects  which  in  the  United  States  are  not  taken  up  until  the 
high  school  course,  that  is,  after  the  fourteenth  year. 

To  be  sure,  the  English  language,  being  almost  without 
grammatical  rules,  also  possesses  certain  distinct  advantages, 
but  when  we  remember  that  grammar  awakens  logical  con- 
ceptions in  the  elementary  pupil,  it  is  a  source  of  regret  that 
American  children  lose  this  training. 

9.  An  entire  year  of  our  eight-year  elementary  course  is 
wasted  in  memorizing  and  learning  to  apply  the  arbitrary 
system  of  weights  and  measures  which  the  English-speaking 
peoples  evidently  do  not  wish  to  replace  with  the  metric  sys- 
tem. The  variety  in  weights — there  are  three  kinds,  troy, 
apothecary,  and  avoirdupois, — in  square  and  lineal  measures, 
and  in  dry  measure — of  which  there  are  two  kinds, — all  of 
which  are  based  on  different  arithmetical  units  and  in  no  wise 
related  to  one  another,  is  distressing  for  both  teachers  and 
pupils.  German  children  pick  up  the  metric  system  while 
they  are  learning  arithmetical  notation.  Only  a  few  days  are 
required  to  teach  a  child  the  divisions  into  deca-,  hecto-,  and 
kilo-,  as  well  as  into  deci-,  centi-,  and  milli-meters,  or  liters  or 
grams.  Older  teachers  in  Germany  will  remember  the  con- 
fused system  of  weights  and  measures  with  which  they  had  to 
"  spice  "  the  arithmetic  lesson  before  Bismarck  brought  about 
the  much  needed  change.  The  Americans  are  still  precipi- 
tated in  this  miserable  state  of  affairs  and  as  a  result  we  havei 
to  devote  so  much  time  to  decimal  fractions.  In  every  direc-^ 
tion  we  observe  a  waste  of  time ;  and  that  seems  rather  strange 
coming  from  a  country  where  time  is  said  to  be  money. 

10.  I  desire  finally  to  present  one  more  reason  in  addition 
to  those  above  cited  for  the  slow  progress  in  school  instruction; 
we  observe  in  our  country,  a  reason  that  will  not  sound  strange] 
to  the  German  teacher  of  the  twentieth  century.  It  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tendency  to  regard  school  as  a  hospital  for  all  the 
failings  of  society,  for  all  the  defects  and  deficiencies  in  the 
state,  as  well  as  for  all  ailments  of  the  community.  The 
church  claims  time  and  attention  for  religious  purposes,  the 
state  for  legal  and  ethical  purposes.  The  laborer  wishes  to  have 
his  children  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools;  the  merchant 
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prefers  a  knowledge  of  bookkeeping  and  shorthand ;  physicians 
insist  upon  the  inculcation  of  hygienic  regulations;  temper- 
ance advocates  call  for  instruction  on  the  effects  of  alcohol. 
Mothers  arc  inclined  to  saddle  instruction  in  cooking  and 
dressmaking  u[)on  the  school ;  fathers  show  considerable  mag- 
nanimity in  relinquishing  to  the  same  patient  institution  the 
punishment  of  their  unruly  offspring. 

The  school  board,  which,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is 
elected  by  the  people  and  represents  innumerable  interests, 
endeavors  to  satisfy  all  of  these  demands.  It  appoints  a  staff 
of  special  teachers,  with  an  inspector  at  their  head,  for  a 
variety  of  subjects.  As  a  result  we  find  in  addition  to  the 
school  commissioner  a  number  of  assistant  inspectors  for  pen- 
manship, drawing,  singing,  manual  training — for  boys  and 
girls  separately,  cooking,  dressmaking,  gymnastics,  temperance 
instruction,  and  all  sorts  of  other  things.  All  of  these  make 
an  inroad  on  the  school  day,  while  the  time  that  remains  for 
the  regular  school  work  shrinks  noticeably,  the  results  in  read- 
ing, writing,  and  arithmetic  diminish,  and  the  school  suffers 
a  loss  of  prestige.  In  many  places  the  conditions  in  this 
respect  at  the  present  time  are  lamentable.  People  forget 
that  the  elementary  school  should  represent  only  what  its  name 
implies,  that  it  should  be  an  institution  in  which  the  elements 
of  knowledge  are  taught.  Whatever  goes  beyond  these  ele- 
ments is  evil." 

IT 

i-.viis  wmcii  are  remediable  at  least  in  part: 
I.  In  the  first  place  reference  must  be  made  to  the  sad  waste 
of  time  in  American  schools.    In  many  instances  instruction 

•The  New  York  Evening  pest  writes  as  follows  on  this  subject:  **  The  special 
tescher  is  at  the  present  time  causing;  much  disturbance  in  school,  because  1m 
agitates  his  specialty  at  the  expense  of  general  progress  and  pa]rs  no  consideratkm 
to  the  healthy  relations  between  his  subject  and  all  the  other  subjects  in  the  count 
of  study.  The  special  teacher  has  run  a  little  wild:  he  has  been  given  too  rooch 
elbow-room.  And  so  we  have  courses  of  study  that  are  too  ambitious,  and  special 
teachers  who  are  too  boastful  and  unmanageable.  But  the  evil  has  been  rccog- 
nixed  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  bring  about  a  better  coordination  of  subjects. 
The  public  should  have  patience.  Important  changes  in  the  curriculam  are  not 
made  easily;  they  presuppose  slow  experimental  steps.  We  should  Dever  forget 
that  we  have  to  deal  wifK  living  material." 
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has  deteriorated  from  real  work  into  a  kind  of  play.  Kinder- 
garten games,  entertainments,  and  infant  school  methods  run 
thru  the  entire  school  course  and  the  real  school  work  is  bound 
to  suffer.  Esthetic  inclinations  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
lead  to  constantly  renewed  decorations  in  the  classroom  in 
the  form  of  flowers,  colored  leaves,  garlands,  and  flags.  The 
blackboard  is  covered  with  drawings,  and  so  becomes  useless 
for  legitimate  school  work.  Much  time  is  expended  in  in- 
sistence upon  painstaking  order  in  marching,  standing,  and 
sitting.  The  teachers,  well-meaning  and  endowed  with 
motherly  instincts,  too  often  remove  the  pupil's  difliculties  in- 
stead of  arousing  his  personal  activity.  The  desire  of  the 
weaker  sex  to  sacrifice  itself  for  others  is  a  weighty  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  a  thoro  and  successful  school  instruction.  Altho 
it  is  true  that  work  without  interruption  by  play  is  fatiguing, 
it  is  no  less  true  that  play,  when  practised  to  the  exclusion  or 
neglect  of  everything  else,  destroys  the  power  to  work. 

The  fondness  our  youth  show  for  play  and  the  mistake  of 
overloading  the  course  of  study  with  trash  have  not  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  humorist,  and  "  poets  "  write  about  the  boy 
who  is  taught  to  hem,  embroider,  and  cook,  who  has  lessons 
in  singing  and  dancing,  and  learns  how  to  weave  baskets  of 
colored  straws;  who  is  taught  to  fold  paper  so  as  not  to  injure 
his  thumb,  but  who  does  not  learn  the  four  elementary  rules 
of  arithmetic;  the  boy  who  learns  to  model  the  head  of 
Hercules  in  clay  and  can  not  distinguish  a  sparrow  from  a 
pigeon;  who  knows  how  to  draw  a  pony  on  his  slate  without 
leaving  out  the  tail,  but  does  not  learn  to  write  his  name. 

In  Chicago  there  is  a  school  in  which  the  little  pupils  are 
not  taught  their  letters  until  they  themselves  express  a  desire 
to  receive  instruction  in  reading.  That  seems  to  be  putting  the; 
cart  before  the  horse  with  a  vengeance. 

2.  Another  reason  for  slow  progress  is  to  be  found  in  the 
antediluvian  methods  still  employed  in  many  of  our  schools. 
Learning  by  heart  and  reciting  are  confused  with  teaching  and 
learning.  An  hour  of  instruction  is  called  a  recitation.  Chil- 
dren generally  learn  how  to  spell  by  means  of  mechanical  oral 
repetition.     Grammatical    training    is    neglected.      In    many 
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schools  arithmetic  is  taught  in  such  a  way  that  the  rule  must 
he  committed  to  memory  before  it  is  explained  by  examples. 
In  geography  we  have  text-books  that  devote  more  space  to 
description  than  to  maps.  If  I  were  to  make  this  chapter 
exhaustive,  it  would  take  altogether  too  much  space..  Many 
improvements  could  be  introduced  if  teachers  would  only  adopt 
better  methods.  But  then  the  question  arises,  where  shall  they 
learn  them?  Certainly  not  in  the  educational  magazines  of 
the  country,  since  these  for  the  most  part  furnish  only  puerile 
material  and  describe  all  manner  of  petty  methods,  plans,  and 
fads,  but  rarely  contain  a  word  about  pedagogical  and  educa- 
tional principles,  and  methods  that  result  from  the  application 
(•t  these  principles.  May  Providence  bring  about  an  im- 
provement ! 

3.  Foolish  and  sentimental  school  discipline,  as  it  is  prac- 
tised in  this  country,  also  exercises  a  retarding  influence  upon 
instruction.  The  feminine  teacher  with  all  her  charms, 
amiability  and  sympathy,  with  her  strongly  developed  spiritual 
nature  and  her  weak  body,  is  the  autocrat  of  the  schoolroom. 
Boys  and  girls  bend  beneath  her  scepter — frequently  they 
don't.  The  strict  discipline  of  the  schoolmaster  has  been 
forced  to  retreat  before  the  eternal  feminine.  The  rod  of  the 
nineteenth  century  teacher  has  had  to  give  way  to  the  principle 
ft  moral  suasion.  As  a  result  we  get  more  polish,  but  also 
more  ignorance.  This  satisfies  the  American  people,  how- 
ever, and  matters  will  probably  remain  as  they  are.  I  have  my 
own  opinion  on  the  subject,  which  I  shall  state  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  Most  people  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a  child 
will  not  commit  a  reprehensible  act  so  long  as  it  understands 
the  culpability  of  tliat  act.  This  is,  however,  a  fatal  mistake. 
Understanding  alone  will  not  deter  a  child  from  doing  wrong, 
for  strength  of  will  and  moral  force  to  resist  evil  are  also 
nccc^>.ir)'.  Children  learn  the  difference  between  good  and 
cMi.  Dctween  mcum  and  tnum — mine  and  thine — early  in  life, 
but  the  law  nevertheless  does  not  punish  the  youthful  offender 
until  he  has  acquired  a  certain  moral  maturity.  This  maturity 
or  moral  force  comes  at  a  much  later  stage  than  mere  com- 
prehension.    It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  laws  in  almost  all 
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civilized  countries  provide  corrective  punishments  for  youth- 
ful culprits,  while  legal  punishments  are  not  meted  out  until 
the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  fourteen  or  sixteen.  This 
fact  also  explains  the  presence  of  reformatories,  of  children's 
courts,  etc.  If  we  follow  out  the  suggestions  of  those  who 
assert  that  children  should  not  be  punished  while  they  still 
lack  the  intellectual  and  moral  force  that  enables  them  to  resist 
evil,  we  shall  reap  a  rich  harvest  of  crimes  which  will  make 
the  coming  generation  shudder.  I  believe  that  the  total  ab- 
sence of  corrective  punishment  at  home  and  in  school  is  really 
responsible  for  the  many  mob  excesses,  for  the  destruction  of 
property,  riots,  and  lynchings,  for  the  gangs  of  robbers  and 
brutal  attacks  of  ruffians,  with  which  the  daily  papers  are 
filled  these  days.  Outbreaks  of  all  sorts,  among  all  classes  of 
society,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  may  be  traced  back  to 
the  absence  of  proper  discipline  in  youth,  more  especially  to 
the  preponderance  of  the  feminine  and  effeminate  elements  in 
our  early  education. 

Many  other  instructive  phases  of  this  question  might  be 
discust,  but  I  shall  call  attention  to  only  one  additional 
point:  A  short  time  ago  President  Roosevelt  in  a  message  to 
Congress  suggested  that  corporal  punishment  be  instituted  for 
wife-beaters.  It  strikes  me  that  the  whipping-post  for  hus- 
bands comes  too  late.  If  any  whipping  is  to  be  administered, 
we  should  begin  with  the  youthful  culprit.  It  seems  somewhat 
illogical  to  prohibit  corporal  punishment  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren for  sentimental  reasons,  and  then  to  introduce  it  for 
adults,  for  the  adult  is  never  reformed  thereby,  but  develops 
into  a  brute,  whereas  experience  has  shown  that  corporal 
punishment  applied  during  the  plastic  age  leads  to  reform,  or 
at  least  may  do  so. 

4.  I  now  come  to  a  point  which  is  perhaps  the  sorest  of  all, 
namely,  the  insufficient  professional  training  possest  by 
American  teachers.  The  educational  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  which  are  prepared  with  much  greater  detail  than 
similar  figures  in  European  countries,  reveal  the  distressing 
fact  that  in  the  very  portion  of  the  country  where  we  find  the 
best  provision  made  for  elementary  education,  i.  e.,  in  the 
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nortlicastern  section,  scarcely  forty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
have  attended  a  normal  school.  In  the  southern  states  the 
percentage  is  as  low  as  eight.  We  must  admit  that  this  is  a 
weakness  that  is  undermining  the  foundations  of  the  entire 
educational  system.  The  German  teacher  will  inquire  with 
astonishment :  **  How  can  the  schools  be  supplied  with  teach- 
ers, when  there  are  not  enough  normal  school  graduates  ?  " 
What  innocence!  In  the  United  States  people  believe  in  the 
principle  that  when  Providence  supplies  the  position  the 
requisite  knowledge  is  furnished  with  it. 

To  be  sure,  the  educational  laws  of  most  of  the  states  provide 
that  no  teacher  shall  be  appointed  who  does  not  possess  a  license 
issued  by  a  local  board  of  examiners.  These  boards,  which 
frequently  do  not  deserve  the  name,  examine  candidates  in  a 
few  subjects,  that  is,  they  see  to  it  that  the  candidate  him- 
self is  familiar  with  what  he  teaches,  but  these  boards  seldom 
inquire  whether  he  knows  anything  about  the  history  of 
education,  and  of  related  sciences  like  logic,  ethics,  psychol-. 
ogy,  etc.  Since  the  boards  are  often  composed  of  persons  of 
local  prominence  merely,  for  example,  of  village  elders,  we  may 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  members  themselves  know  nothing 
of  education.  In  a  large  western  city  I  was  asked  by  an 
examiner  to  repeat  the  sixteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
li  n  When  I  said  to  him :  "  But,  my  dear  sir,  there  are  only 
fifteen,"  he  quickly  consulted  a  text-book,  and  when  he  dis- 
covered that  I  was  right,  he  begged  me  not  to  betray  him. 
Then  he  gave  me  a  mark  of  "  excellent "  in  history  and 
escorted  me  out  of  the  room.  I  could  easily  write  a  book  on 
this  subject.  My  experience  has  been  extensive  and  instruct- 
ive, for  I  served  as  an  examiner  for  fifteen  years.  The  German 
teacher  should  on  no  account  imagine  that  with  his  thoro 
professional  training  he  can  easily  get  along  here.  There  arc 
a  sufficient  number  of  women  in  each  school  district  who  will 
assume  charge  of  a  class  for  the  paltry  sum  of  from  $250  to 
$375 ;  and  "  home  talent  '*  is  always  preferre<l. 

The  thoroly  trained  teaching  force  of  Germany  is  the  most 
powerful  weapon  of  defense  and  attack  of  which  the  Empire 
can  boast.    Among  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  Empire 
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I  do  not  know  of  a  single  one  which  can  be  compared  in  im- 
portance to  the  German  teaching  profession.  In  this  country, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  by  no  means  convinced  of 
the  importance  of  possessing  a  thoroly  trained  corps  of 
teachers. 

5.  The  low  salaries  paid  to  teachers  also  contribute  to  the 
impairment  of  the  quality  of  instruction.  It  is  no  excuse  to 
maintain  that  women  must  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the 
school  boards.  The  least  we  can  expect  of  the  teacher  is  to 
have  her  do  what  every  servant-girl  does  in  this  country, 
namely,  refuse  to  work  longer  for  starvation  wages.  The 
German  teacher  is  apt  to  inquire  to  what  the  enormous  sum  of 
$250,000,000  annually  expended  for  schools  is  applied  if  not 
to  teachers'  salaries.  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek :  It  is  used 
to  erect  magnificent  school  buildings,  to  provide  free  text- 
books, to  maintain  libraries,  to  pay  the  high  salaries  of  city 
school  superintendents  and  principals,  as  well  as  those  of 
numerous  special  teachers — for  anything  but  the  salaries  of 
the  regular  teachers.  In  wealthy  states  like  Pennsylvania, 
Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  but  especially  in  the  South,  we  still 
find  country  schools  in  which  the  salaries  fall  below  $250. 
In  large  cities  the  initial  salary  is  $400,  and  we  must  not  for- 
get that  this  is  in  a  country  in  which  the  five-cent  piece  is 
practically  the  smallest  coin. 

A  teacher  whose  salary  is  inadequate,  just  like  a  laborer 
who  is  underpaid,  furnishes  only  a  minimum  amount  of  his 
power  in  return,  and  I  should  be  the  last  to  blame  him  for  it. 
A  movement  appealing  to  the  conscience  of  the  people,  which 
may  succeed  in  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  the  matter 
of  salaries,  was  recently  organized  in  Chicago,  and  it  has 
affected  the  entire  teaching  profession  of  the  country.  I  was 
once  asked  at  a  State  Teachers'  Convention  in  New  England, 
when  I  insisted  upon  the  fact  that  the  exclusive  employment 
of  women  teachers  severely  injured  education,  what  means 
I  had  to  suggest  to  bring  about  a  change.  I  answered,  "  Noth- 
ing is  simpler;  just  increase  the  salaries  of  the  women."  For 
a  moment  there  was  silence,  but  then  the  audience  began  to 
laugh,  having  grasped  the  point.     As  soon  as  men  discover 
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that  they  can  not  support  a  family  on  such  a  small  salary, 
they  leave  the  profession,  and  their  places  are  taken  by  women 
-—only  unmarried  women  are  employed  as  teachers — who  are 
satisfied  with  a  small  remuneration;  at  any  rate  they  arc 
offered  less  than  the  men  receive.  But  if  you  only  increase 
the  women's  salaries  liberally,  the  men  will  come  and  offer 
their  services.  The  teaching  profession  should  be  made  re- 
munerative. Adequate  compensation  is  the  secret  of  all  pro- 
fessional progress.  If  you  heap  contempt  upon  the  teacher's 
calling  by  paying  lower  wages  to  its  representatives  than  arc 
paid  to  domestics,  the  schools  will  inevitably  sink  to  the  level 
of  pauper  schools.  The  history  of  education  furnishes  numer- 
ous examples  of  such  a  short-sighted  policy.  It  is  indeed  a 
pity  that  attention  must  still  be  called  to  this  question. 

6.  Teachers  should  also  insist  upon  changing  the  method 
of  increasing  salaries.  Age  of  service  should  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  not  merely  the  grade.  In  Germany  it  has 
long  been  acknowledged  that  teaching  experience  should  be 
recognized  instead  of  ignored.  In  this  country  the  teacher  of 
a  higher  grade  receives  a  higher  salary;  she  is  not  advanced 
\\ith  her  class,  however,  and  may  reel  off  the  identical  cir- 
cumscribed material  for  years,  instead  of  rising  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  class  and  then  beginning  again  at  the  bottom, 
at  the  same  salary  that  she  received  in  the  highest  grade.  Good 
teachers  are  necessary  in  all  grades,  and  it  is  therefore  entirely 
fittinc::  that  experienced  teachers  should  serve  in  the  lower  and 
miiilc  grades  as  well  as  in  the  upper  classes.  When  the 
pupils  are  compelled  to  change  their  teacher  with  every  g^ade 
and  sometimes  even  more  frequently,  much  loss  of  time  is 
occasioned,  since  it  takes  some  time  for  the  teacher  to  become 
acquainted  with  her  new  pupils.  We  thus  notice  that  there 
are  but  few  encouraging  features  to  be  encountered  in  con- 
nection with  the  questions  of  training  and  of  salary,  and 
matters  will  remain  in  this  condition  until  the  nation  has  come 
to  realize  that  the  school  is  its  most  effective  fountain  of 
youth,  and  until  we  have,  like  Prussia  and  France,  passed  thru 
a  period  of  national  humiliation.  Thus  far  fortune  has  smiled 
upon  us;  as  a  result  we  have  become  somewhat  overbearing, 
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we  look  upon  ourselves  as  invincible,  v^ithout  ever  having 
measured  our  strength  with  a  first-class  foe.  Pride  goeth 
before  a  fall, — as  was  recently  demonstrated  in  the  case  of 
Russia. 

7.  The  last  defect  in  our  educational  system  that  deserves 
mention  is  so  destructive,  so  blighting  in  its  effect,  that  Ger- 
mans will  marvel  at  its  very  existence.  I  refer  to  the  educa- 
tional fallacy  that  children  may  be  intrusted  with  the  selec- 
tion of  their  own  subjects  of  study.  The  reader  should  not 
laugh  at  this;  it  is  actually  the  case  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  our  country.  The  university  student  is  mature  enough  to 
know  what  he  wants ;  he  may  be  trusted  to  select  his  vocation 
and  choose  his  professors  and  studies,  consulting  his  own 
talents  and  inclinations.  Just  imagine  what  would  happen  if 
the  elective  system  were  introduced  in  the  Quarta  of  the  Gym- 
nasium or  the  Realschule.  The  proposal  would  be  received  in 
Germany  with  scorn  and  ridicule.  As  a  matter  of  fact  things 
are  not  as  bad  in  this  respect  as  they  seem  to  be,  for  certain 
absolutely  necessary  subjects  are  prescribed  in  the  course  of 
study  in  spite  of  all  the  freedom  in  the  choice  of  studies.  We 
should  never  forget,  in  judging  American  conditions,  that  the 
recognition  of  the  citizen's  individual  rights  has  become  a 
shibboleth  from  which  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
child  as  an  individual  is  deduced  as  a  matter  of  course.  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  fond  of  saying:  "  I  take  off  my  hat  to  the 
small  boy  of  the  alley,  for  I  always  bear  in  mind  the  possibili- 
ties which  he  represents  in  his  person."  That  also  explains  the 
system  of  elective  studies  in  school. 

In  the  university,  freedom  in  the  selection  of  studies  is 
perfectly  proper,  but  children  of  fourteen  do  not  possess  the 
necessary  insight  into  cause  and  effect,  they  do  not  know  what 
is  important  and  what  is  not,  and  in  making  a  choice  they 
consequently  consult  their  convenience,  their  inclinations,  and 
their  dislikes.  They  are  apt  to  inquire :  "  Which  is  the  easiest 
course?"  As  the  rage  for  play  penetrates  the  entire  school 
system  from  the  bottom  up,  so  the  elective  freedom  of  the  uni- 
versity trickles  down  from  above.  The  school  itself  becomes 
the  shuttlecock  of  mere  whim  and  caprice.     Whenever  I  think 
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of  this  phase  of  the  subject,  I  am  reminded  of  my  little  daugh- 
ter, who  said  on  one  occasion,  when  eight  years  of  age :  "  Papa, 
when  I  am  grown  up,  I  shall  have  every  meal  in  my  house  be- 
gin with  the  dessert.'* 

,  But  I. have  already  taxed  the  patience  of  my  readers  too 
severely,  and  must  bring  these  remarks  to  an  end,  altho  much 
more  might  be  said  on  the  subject.  One  thing  is  certain :  the 
statements  here  made  will  prove  a  source  of  consolation  to  the 
German,  while  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  an  ex- 
cuse.   Just  a  word  in  conclusion : 

An  Anglo-American  recently  remarked :  "  There  must  be  a 
secret  in  the  German  educational  system,  especially  in  indus- 
trial, commercial,  and  technical  instruction,  which  the  German 
government  will  not  surrender.  For  how  could  the  Germans 
make  such  astonishing  advances  in  technolog}',  commerce,  and 
industry,  in  fact,  in  all  fields  of  human  activity,  unless  they 
possest  a  secret  that  educational  experts  transmit  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  that  is  not  contained  in  printed  school  catalogs 
and  reports  ?  '* 

There  is,  however,  no  secret  at  all  at  the  root  of  the  matter. 
Indeed,  the  causes  of  German  successes  are  so  evident  that  only 
the  blind  or  those  who  do  not  wish  to  see  do  not  understand 
them.  In  the  first  place,  the  whole  German  nation  is  com- 
pelled to  exercise  tremendous  diligence  on  account  of  its 
geographical  position,  its  lack  of  natural  resources,  and  also 
because  of  the  foes  that  hem  it  in  on  every  side,  and  the  in- 
tolerable poverty  that  results  from  these  conditions.  This 
diligence,  coupled  with  the  intellectuality  and  the  characteristic 
striving  of  the  German,  has  again  and  again  driven  the  nation 
to  regeneration,  while  other  nations  were  enriching  themselves 
thru  the  inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  and  were  taking  life 
easy.  The  Germans  had  to  work  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  starvation ;  they  had  to  think,  and  think  deeply,  they  had 
to  struggle  with  adversity  and  at  the  same. time  defend  their 
lives.  Necessity  draws  us  nearer  to  God;  it  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  it  also  leads  to  work  and  progress.  A  people,  on 
the  other  hand,  which  has  simply  to  open  its  mouth  to  have 
bread  fall  into  it,  which  is  threatened  by  no  foes  from  without, 
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which  makes  the  entire  world  tributary  by  reason  of  the 
products  of  its  soil  and  its  raw  products,  is  very  apt  to  adopt 
for  its  motto,  dolce  far  niente. 

A  second  open  secret  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  Ger- 
mans always  provide  the  requisite  preliminary  courses  at  every 
stage  of  their  educational  system.  The  secondary  school,  no 
matter  what  its  nature  may  be,  rests  upon  a  concentrated, 
thoro  system  of  elementary  instruction.  And  similarly  the 
university  and  the  technological  school  rest  on  a  thoro  prepara- 
tion— from  eight  to  ten  years  in  length — secured  in  the  sec- 
ondary schools,  which  may  have  a  classical  or  a  technological 
trend.  The  same  is  true  of  all  the  various  technical  schools. 
This  progressive  preparation  from  the  first  stages,  this  care- 
ful, official,  paternal  foresight,  which  looks  into  the  future 
with  an  ever  watchful  eye,  prepares  for  the  commercial  success 
of  the  nation,  just  as  the  Prussian  general-staff  prepared  for 
the  war  with  France.  And  that  is  something  the  American  does 
not  understand.  We  secure  our  intellectual  work  from  with- 
out. Our  secondary  schools  scarcely  provide  the  instruction 
of  a  German  high-grade  school,  and  consequently  do  not 
prepare  the  university  student  sufficiently  for  a  comprehensive 
professional  training.    May  God  mend  matters ! 


II 
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SCHOOL 

The  most  typical,  in  the  sense  of  the  most  frequent,  sec- 
ondary school  in  the  United  States  is  a  school  taught  by  one 
teacher.  The  secondary  schools  in  the  country  with  only  one 
teacher  outnumber  by  a  considerable  figure  all  those  with  five 
or  more  teachers.  Those  with  only  one  or  two  teachers  out- 
number by  a  considerable  figure  all  the  rest.  Those  with  one, 
two,  or  three  teachers  are  ten  times  as  frequent  as  those  with 
ten  or  more  teachers  and  five  times  as  frequent  as  those  with 
from  five  up  to  ten  teachers. 

Of  course  the  fact  that  the  one-teacher  school  is  much  the 
most  frequent  does  not  mean  that  a  secondary  school  student 
will  most  frequently  attend  a  one-teacher  school.  The  typical 
secondary  school  education  in  the  sense  of  the  sort  of  second- 
ary education  most  commonly  given  need  not  be  that  given  in 
a  one-teacher  school.  Still  the  frequency  of  the  schools  of 
small  teaching  force  is  so  much  greater  that  in  spite  of  the 
large  registration  of  city  high  schools  there  are  more  pupils 
in  the  two-teacher  high  schools  than  in  any  other  one  group, 
unless,  perhaps,  the  three-teacher  schools,  and  more  in  schools 
with  three  teachers  or  less  than  in  schools  of  from  five  to 
thirteen  teachers,  and  nearly  if  not  quite  a<i  many  as  in  schools 
vi  fifteen  or  more  teachers. 

The  printed  discussions  of  secondary  school  problems  seem 
to  have  in  view  to  a  large  degree  a  school  of  six  to  twelve 
teachers  with  two  or  three  hundred  pupils.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  strikes  one  as  unconsciously  based  upon  the 
acceptance  of  some  such  quantity  as  typical  for  secondary 
schools.  It  is  nowhere  typical  in  any  valuable  sense,  and  is 
about  as  little  typical  as  could  be  except  in  Massachusetts. 
Schools  of  one  or  two  teachers  only  are  six  times  as  frequent 
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and  enroll  more  pupils.  Schools  of  twenty  teachers  or  more 
enroll  as  many  pupils.  Either  the  district  high  school,  as  we 
may  call  the  one-  or  two-teacher  school,  or  the  unlimited 
possibility  high  school,  as  we  may  call  one  that  commands  the 
services  of  twenty  or  more  teachers,  is  a  more  important  educa- 
tional agency  in  this  country  than  the  six-  to  twelve-teacher 
high  school. 

The  facts  concerning  the  size  of  teaching  staff  and  the  size 
of  student  body,  and  consequently  the  opportunity  for  a 
varied  program  of  studies,  advanced  instruction,  periods  of  a 
half-hour's  length,  specialized  equipment  on  the  part  of  teach- 
ers and  the  like,  are  shown  in  Fig.  i,  which  gives  the  fre- 
quencies of  different  sizes  of  teaching  staff  for  the  country  as 
a  whole,  and  in  Fig.  2,  which  gives  roughly  the  frequencies  of 
different  sizes  of  student  body. 

These  facts  show  that  the  high  school  is,  like  the  ''college," 
an  institution  of  enormous  variability  as  regards  its  capacity 
for  educational  work  and  its  administrative  and  educational 
arrangements. 

This  variability  has  never  been  fully  realized  in  the  discus- 
sions of  secondary  school  problems.  The  recommendations 
made  are  often  utterly  impossible  of  realization  by  the  village 
high  school  and  decidedly  unwise  for  the  unlimited  possibility 
high  school.  The  rule  must  in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  that 
what  is  best  for  any  one-fifth  of  high  school  effort  is  not  the 
best  for  any  other  fifth.  Because  of  historical  reasons  the 
village  high  schools  and  the  schools  of  unlimited  possibility 
have  suffered  most. 

The  one-  or  two-teacher  high  school  has  been  confined  to 
text-books  made  for  class  instruction  in  periods  of  thirty 
minutes  or  more.  It  has  been  led  to  attempt  to  teach  chiefly 
foreign  languages  and  mathematics,  the  subjects  where  close 
grading  and  recitation  methods  are  most  necessary.  It  has 
been  stigmatized  for  failure  to  maintain  a  four-year  course  or 
the  pretense  of  one.  The  first  two  results  are  almost  certainly 
unfortunate  and  the  third  is  probably  so.  Text-books  some- 
what after  the  pattern  used  by  the  best  correspondence  schools 
would  be  much  more  efficient.     By  replacing  four  classes  in 
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Sarface  of  frequency  of  size  of  teaching  ftaflf  in  public  high  schools.  Site 
<>t  »taf[  is  scaled  along  the  horizontal  or  base  line.|>  The  height  of  the  surface  at 
any  point  on  the  base  line  gives  the  number  of  high  schools  which  have  the 
number  of  teachers  denoted  by  that  point's  horizontal  distance.  The  essentiAl 
facts  are  the  enormous  preponderance  of  one-,  two-,  and  three-teacher  schools,  and 
the  absence  of  any  accentuation  of  the  mo<lcratc-sixed  high  school.  The  surface 
i<s  incomplete;  schoolsexist  of  from  31  to  lo7  teachers,  so  infrequently,  however. 
that  they  would  make  no  distingui<»hable  elevation  above  the  base  line.  The 
data  are  taken  from  the  1904  Keport  of  the  United  States  Cowmttriooer  of 
Education. 
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Fig.  2.  Surface  of  frequency  of  size  of  student  body  in  public  high  schools.  The 
size  of  the  student  body  is  calculated  on  the  basis  that  large  and  small  schools 
have  no  constant  difference  in  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher.  This  is 
inexact.  The  error  is,  however,  not  such  as  would  weaken  any  conclusion  drawn 
in  this  article.  The  horizontal  line  is  a  scale  of  the  size  of  teaching  staff  as  in 
Fig.  I.  Height  above  it  means  here,  however,  not  the  number  of  schools  but 
the  number  of  pupils  attending.  The  mode  is  here  not  a  one-teacher,  but  a  two- 
or  three-teacher  school.  The  decline  as  we  pass  to  schools  of  more  teachers  is 
not  so  rapid  as  in  the  case  of  number  of  schools  and  of  course  does  not  reach  so 
low  a  minimum.  The  source  of  the  data  is  again  the  1904  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Latin  receiving  only  fifteen  minutes  a  day  each  by  one  class  in 
English  enroIUng  pupils  of  all  four  years  and  doing  different 
work  each  year  of  a  quadrennium,  the  teacher  would  have  a 
class  of  size  sufficient  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and  mutual  in- 
terests in  the  students,  taught  for  a  full  forty-minute  period 
daily,  and  still  have  twenty  minutes  daily  to  apply  to  the 
strengthening  of  other  courses.  The  same  result  would  be 
reached  by  making  a  quadrennium  course  in  science,  say 
biology,  physics,  chemistry,  and  agriculture. 

To  teach  a  four-year  course  poorly  may  for  certain  social 
reasons  have  advantages  over  teaching  a  two-year  course  twice 
as  well,  but  in  ultimate  educational  value  it  can  not  be  as  good 
in  the  case  of  a  one-  or  two-teacher  high  school.  Pupils  who 
are  able  to  give  the  last  two  years  to  continued  secondary  edu- 
cation ought  to  be  encouraged  to  go  to  a  larger  high  school. 
It  is  not  economical  to  Xxy  to  fit  the  enormous  variability  of 
local  educational  endeavor  to  a  scale  so  coarse  as  "  elementary 
school,"  "  elementary  school  and  high  school,"  and  "  elemen- 
tary school,  high  school,  and  college."  We  need  two-year  high 
schools  as  truly  as  four-year  high  schools.  And  we  lower,  not 
raise,  educational  standards  by  providing  a  four-year  course 
for  a  high  school  with  only  one  teacher  to  do  its  work. 

An  easy,  but  perhaps  the  wrong,  solution  for  the  village 
high  school  problem  will  rise  in  every  one's  mind,— consolida- 
tion. The  difficulties  of  consolidation  are  here  of  course  far 
greater  than  in  elementary  schools.  And  consolidation  theo- 
retically should  result  not  only  in  replacing  one-  and  two- 
teacher  high  schools  by  four-  or  six-teacher  schools,  but 
also  in  replacing  no  high  school  by  one-  and  two-teacher 
schools,  giving  us  the  same  problem  again.  Into  the  de- 
tails of  this  problem  I  shall  not  enter,  as  this  article  is  in- 
tended to  show  the  significance  of  statistics  rather  than  to 
contribute  to  theories  of  administration.  I  venture,  however, 
to  correct  one  opinion  which  is  demonstrably  unjust  to  the 
village  high  schools,  the  opinion  that  they  are  the  result  of 
relatively  low  educational  ideals. 

The  predominance  of  small  over  large  high  schools  is  by 
no  means  symptomatic  of  poor  support  of  secondary  educa- 
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tion  by  a  community.  Some  of  the  states  that  are  in  the  top 
fifth  for  the  number  of  pubHc  high  school  teachers  provided 
for  one  thousand  of  the  population  are  distinctly  village  high 
school  states.  Nor  do  those  states,  such  as  California,  Minne- 
sota, and  Wisconsin  which,  tho  rural  .states,  are  exceptional  in 
the  low  percentage  of  one-  and  two-teacher  high  schools,  pro- 
vide any  better  for  secondary  education  than  their  neighbors  1 
Washington,  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  South  Dakota,  which  \ 
have  high  percentages.  The  large  cities  often,  perhaps  usually, 
do  not  provide  for  secondary  education  so  well  as  do  the  towns. 
For  instance,  San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  New 
York  do  not  provide  anywhere  nearly  so  many  public  high 
school  teachers  per  thousand  of  population  as  their  respective 
states  do.  A  two-teacher  high  school  in  a  town  of  two  thousand 
may  seem  to  the  modern  educator  a  rather  despicable  educa- 
tional institution,  but  it  means  a  provision  for  secondary 
education  far,  far  above  the  average  of  any  state  and 
still  farther  above  the  average  of  all  save  a  very  few 
cities. 

The  high  school  of  the  large  cities  has  suffered  as  truly, 
A  school  with  thirty  or  more  teachers  might  well  aspire  t 
approximate  the  ideal  of  big  institutions  where  a  boy  or  gir 
from  thirteen  to  nineteen  could  learn  anything  that  it  wai 
well  for  him  at  that  age  to  know.  A  rich  elective  system,  th 
provision  of  technical  and  semi-professional  education,  the 
opportunity  for  work  of  the  continuation-school  type  during 
two  or  more  forenoons  a  week,  and  many  other  flexibilities  of 
adaptation  of  the  school  to  its  pupils'  natures  and  needs  are 
here  possible  as  they  could  never  be  in  a  ten-teacher  school. 
The  natural  tendency  of  school  boards  would  have  been  to 
favor  such  a  university  for  the  'teens.  But  the  innocent  mis- 
take of  writers  who,  properly  convinced  that  multiplication  of 
courses  in  a  five-  to  ten-teacher  school  meant  superficiality  and 
waste,  insisted  that  it  always  meant  superficiality  and  waste, 
has  established  the  fad  of  ^regarding  a  simple  program  of 
studies  composed  of  the  staple  algebra,  geometry,  English,  two 
or  more  foreign  languages,  and  the  like,  as  the  dignified  and 
first-class  thing  in  a  high  school.     Two  hundred  students  liv- 
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inj;;:  within  a  mile  of  one  high  school  travel  four  miles  to  a 
tcclinical  high  school,  tho  of  the  fifty  teachers  in  the  first,  ^\t, 
or  six  might  well  teach  them  what  they  need  to  learn.  Five 
hundred  of  the  pupils  in  the  first  school  are  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  studying  to  some  little  extent  the  technical  arts 
and  industries,  tho  they  ought  to  do  so. 

It  would  be  far  more  practicable  for  schools  w.iu  u>viii>- 
tlve  or  more  teachers  to  do  satisfactorily  two  years*  work  in 

Ivance  of  the  present  four-year  secondary  course  than  it  is 
for  over  half  of  the  high  schools  to  do  satisfactorily  the  work 
of  the  last  two  years  of  the  present  course.  The  large  high 
schools  could  do  the  work  better  than  a  third  of  the  colleges 
legally  giving  degrees,  the  third  having  eight  or  less  in- 
structors. 

We  may  expect  that  as  American  education  becomes  more 
and  more  rationally  organized,  the^small  college  will  not  pre- 
tend to  be  more  than  either  a  pleasant  and  cultured  social 
resort  for  youth's  leisure  or  a  fitting  school  for  the  professional 
schools,  higher  technical  schools  and  institutions  for  specialized 
study  of  the  sciences  of  nature  and  of  man.  But  we  may  also 
expect  the  city  high  schools  will  assume  this  same  function  of 
fitting  schools,  not  for  college,  but  for  these  same  professional 
schools,  higher  technical  schools  and  universities, — that  the 
large  high  schools  will  become  in  fact  what  they  are  now  in 
possibility. 

The  twenty-five-teacher  high  school  misses  some  of  the  social 
advantages  of  the  small  school.  Teachers  do  not  know  one 
aiiMtlm.  Pupils  have  less  chance  of  becoming  humanized 
and  more  danger  of  becoming  institutionalized.  Democracy 
loses  an  effective  helper.  Athletics  become  a  question  of 
finance  rather  than  play.  The  boys  mimic  college  fraternities 
and  men's  clubs  in  their  social  organizations.  Perhaps  such 
measures  as  the  provision  of  a  special  teacher  to  act  as  social 
secretary  may  relieve  these  disadvantages.  If  they  can  not 
be  avoided,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  the  large  high  school 
to  compensate  by  richer  provision  for  the  more  purely  in- 
tellectual and  practical  needs  of  its  students.  If  the  big  city 
high  school  does  no  more  than  give  such  a  program  of  studies 
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as  the  traditional  Massachusetts  high  school,  it  probably  does 
not  do  as  well  by  its  students  as  the  smaller  schools. 

I  close  by  referring  the  reader  to  the  diagrams  already  pre- 
sented and  the  tables  appended.  They  demonstrate  the  great 
variability  in  fact  of  the  institutions  which  we.  call  by  the  same 
name,  public  high  schools,  but  which  can  not  (and  probably 
ought  not  if  they  could)  be  all  made  to  fulfil  similar  aims  or  to 
be  administered  in  similar  fashion.  There  is  no  typical  high 
school  in  any  useful  sense  of  the  word.  Probably  no  one  of 
all  the  thousands  of  high  schools  is  doing  the  best  possible 
thing  for  education,  but  most  of  them  would  do  worse  than 
they  now  do  if  they  all  did  do  the  best  possible  thing  for  any 
one  of  them.  There  are  faults  to  be  corrected  by  the  adoption 
of  conventional  practises,  but  there  are  also  faults  to  be  cor- 
rected by  abandoning  conventional  practises.  This  is  so  widely 
true  because  the  conventions  have  been  established  by  a  sort  of 
school  which  represents  but  a  very  moderate  fraction  of 
secondary  education. 

These  tables  are  all  from  data  given  in  the  1904  Report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  The  figures 
for  students  are  calculated  by  the  rough  method  described  in 
the  caption  of  Fig.  2. 
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TYPES  OF  CHILDREN' 

Whenever  anybody  mentions  the  subject,  Types  of  children, 
there  is  inevitably  brought  to  our  minds  the  idea  that  reference 
is  made  to  the  special  characteristics  of  certain  children;  those 
peculiarities  that  differentiate  or  mark  off  certain  individuals 
or  groups  from  their  fellows.  This  presupposes  that  we  know 
the  common  or  general  characteristics  of  immature  human 
beings. 

The  scientific  study  of  children  may  be  undertaken  from 
various  points  of  view.  This  depends  upon  the  dominant 
interest  of  the  investigator  in  the  one  aspect  or  another  of 
their  complex  lives.  The  scientific  inquiry  into  the  life-condi- 
tions of  children  designates  what  is  meant  in  the  large  sense 
by  child-study.  A  very  important  branch,  if  not  indeed  the 
most  important  branch  of  this  general  field  of  inquiry,  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  mind  of  the  child, — its  natural  order  of 
growth  and  the  various  conditions  of  environment  and  train- 
ing that  effect  changes  in  mental  development. 

In  a  certain  wide  application  of  the  term  the  subject  of 
psychology  concerns  itself  with  a  description  and  explanation 
of  mind  wherever  found.  But  in  a  narrower  and  in  a  strictly 
proper  application  of  the  term,  standard  psychology  deals  with 
the  mind  of  the  normal  human  adult  individual: — normal  in 
contradistinction  to  the  abnormal,  human  as  opposed  to  the 
animal,  adult  as  contrasted  with  the  child,  individual  as  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  collective  or  group  mind.  That  is,  it  fur- 
nishes the  standard  or  measure  to  which  is  referred  the  mind 
of  the  child  and  youth  as  well  as  the  mind  of  the  person  in  the 
decline  of  life.     Now,  the  psychology  of  each  of  these  periods, 

^  An  open  lecture  given  at  the  School  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago,  July 
5,  1906,  by  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Child-study,  Chicago  Public 
Schools. 
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because  it  is  a  body  of  scientific  information,  or  in  so  far  as  it 
is  scientific,  must  emphasize  the  most  general  truths,  facts,  or 
principles  known  about  human  nature  common  to  these  arcs 
of  human  life,  which  we  may  roughly  call  the  ascending, 
the  unchanging,  and  the  declining  portions  respectively. 

Within  each  of  these  there  is  a  secondary  division  which 
concerns  itself  with  the  differences  that  certain  individuals  ex- 
hibit as  variants  or  divergencies  from  the  general  path  of 
transit  of  the  whole  group  to  which  they  belong.  Thus  we 
have  a  psychology  of  the  normal  human  adult  individual,  the 
statement  of  the  most  common  characteristics  which  represent 
adults  who  still  have  possession  of  their  full  powers, — the 
psychology  of  the  typical  human  adult,  and  we  must  have  be- 
sides an  important  secondary  branch,  the  newer  science  of 
individual  or  differential  psychology;  that  is,  a  general  state- 
ment of  wherein  and  to  what  degree  adults  differ  among  them- 
selves in  their  mental  constitution  and  characteristics. 

In  the  same  signification  there  is  a  child  psychology  which 
gives  the  general  characteristics  of  the  mental  attitude  and 
constitution  of  children,  what  may  in  strict  propriety  be  termed 
the  psychology  of  the  typical  child.  Within  this  sphere  there 
should  also  be  a  scientific  statement  of  the  chief  diiferences  that 
are  evident  in  child-life,  the  character  and  degree  of  variations 
from  the  common  or  typical  child. 

It  is  of  importance  for  us  to  know  what  we  mean  by  the 
term  T>'pe.  In  the  biological  sense  most  naturalists  now  re- 
gard the  type  as  nothing  but  that  normal  which  is  most  per- 
fectly fitted  to  the  environment,  and  they  hold  that  it  is  kept 
true  thru  the  extinction  of  aberrant  individuals  by  selection." 
In  strictness  we  should  add  that  a  typical  child  is  not  only 
adapted  to  his  environment,  but  one  capable  of  adapting  him- 
self to  a  changing  medium.  In  common  usage  type  has  a 
variety  of  meanings,  but  in  the  words  of  Galton  the  term  has 
as  its  central  idea  "  the  existence  of  a  limited  number  of  fre- 
quently recurrent  forms."  *  He  adds,  in  another  connection, 
that  personal  forms  may  be  compared  to  human  inventions, 

*  Brooks,  Popular  science  monthly^  48:  481. 
^  Natural  inhtritance,  p.  as* 
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as  these  may  be  divided  into  types,  sub-types,  and  deviations 
from  them.  The  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  then  that 
there  are  stable  forms  or  types,  relatively  less  stable  organisms 
or  sub-types,  and  deviations  in  turn  from  these.  Now  in  the 
same  or  an  analogous  way  one  can  speak  of  the  most  common 
or  typical  child,  the  less  frequently  appearing  group  of  sub- 
types of  children,  and  shading  into  each  of  .these  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations  certain  groups  of  children  that  may  with, 
sufficient  aptness  be  termed  deviations. 

In  this  sense,  then,  the  most  generally  prevailing  collection 
of  characteristics  which  are  found  together,  or  what  practically 
amounts  to  the  same,  the  species  of  child  whom  one  most  fre- 
quently meets,  constitutes  the  type  of  the  group,  of  the  race, 
of  the  nation,  which  one  is  considering,  and  this  type  may  be 
represented  to  us  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  statistical 
average,  provided  this  is  supplemented  by  an  expression  of  the 
variations  both  above  and  below,  thus  giving  us  an  index  of 
this  most  common  or  general  collection  of  traits.  The  degree 
of  deviation  from  this  grouping  that  constitutes  a  sufficiently 
divergent  cluster  of  characteristics  to  be  designated  as  a  Sub- 
Type,  and  the  minor  variations  from  these  in  turn,  furnish 
one  of  the  interesting  problems  which  the  scientific  students 
of  children  are  determined  to  resolve. 

In  any  scheme  of  estimation  which  one  may  adopt  it  may 
be  asserted  that  children  in  a  heterogeneous  group  will  fall 
into  a  certain  series, — they  will  be  distributed  in  a  natural 
order  of  frequency  and  according  to  a  certain  grading  of 
qualitative  excellencies  or  deficiencies.  This  means  in  general 
that  we  find  normal  children,  sub-normal  children,  and  what 
may  be  termed  super-normal  children. 

It  is  usual  to  find  children  arbitrarily  divided  on  the  basis 
of  what  is  called  "  general  intelligence  "  into  three  groups  of 
bright,  mediocre,  and  dull  with  varying  degrees  of  accentua- 
tion upon  these  terms.  This  informal  way  of  considering 
groups  of  children  has  a  conventional  glamour  of  exactness 
about  it,  but  it  certainly  will  not  suffice  for  a  careful  and  com- 
prehensive determination  of  those  slighter  variations,  which 
differentiate  one  group  from  another.     One  can  not  tell  what 
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has  been  taken  as  the  standard  of  reference,  and  so  there  is  no 
adequate  check  offered  by  which  we  can  estimate  and  evaluate 
t!  (  jumonal  equation  of  any  individual  making  such  a  class!- 
licaii'-'U. 

An  advance  step  in  the  direction  of  exact  information  is 
ofTered  by  the  psychologists  who  have  made  observations  more 
or  less  acute,  and  descriptions  more  or  less  inexact,  of  their 
own  children  or  of  their  little  friends,  taken  at  random  in  their 
periods  of  rest,  recreation,  and  employment. 

The  next  important  advance  in  this  distinctive  line  of  knowl- 
edge is  made  by  the  specialists  who  believe  in  the  application 
of  tests  which  are  uniformly  given  to  all  children,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  relative  position  of  each  child  in  the  group  is 
determined. 

A  classification  of  children  approached  from  any  point  of 
view  must  necessarily  endeavor  to  take  into  account  their 
most  fundamental  traits  and  tendencies.  By  so  doing  one 
i^i'ts  nearer  to  the  element  of  nature  as  opposed  to  nurture, — 
\\  iiat  they  are  by  innate  propensity,  as  opposed  to  what  they 
have  been  constituted  by  training  in  the  wide  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  believe  there  is  more 
uniformity  in  the  emotions  of  children  than  in  their  ideas  and 
ilials,  less  variation  still  in  their  instincts  than  in  their  emo- 
tions, if  in  this  sense  we  may  be  allowed  to  differentiate,  and 
in  turn  less  diflference  in  their  reflexes  and  automatisms  than 
in  their  instincts.  Even  more  fundamental  than  their  bodily 
automatisms  and  instincts  are  the  physiological  processes,  and 
any  attempt  to  group  children  on  this  basis  must  go  beyond 
and  beneath  the  traits  of  character,  the  tendencies  of  mind,  and 
the  tricks  of  movement.  Such  a  fundamental  classification  was 
undertaken  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Christopher,  until  his  death  Consult- 
ing Pediatrician  to  our  Department.  He  attempted  to  group 
children  on  the  lines  of  the  organic  susceptibility  of  their  bodies 
for  nutriment, — on  the  peculiar  power  possest  by  each  child's 
body  of  taking  up  and  utilizing  nourishment.*  This  effort 
was  in  its  way  a  great  stride  in  the  direction  of  what  we  may 
term  preventive  medicine.     It  was  an  endeavor  to  outline  on 

^  Jourttiil  of  AmftiLan  ntfJu-nl  imociaticiu    Xiuemlxrr,   IQ04. 
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the  basis  of  organic  evidences  the  ratio  of  chemical  products 
which  are  given  off  and  taken  up  by  the  body,  and  the  deter- 
mination by  this  means  of  certain  of  the  diseases  of  adults,  to 
which  children  are  liable  by  their  organic  constitution,  espe- 
cially such  nutritional  defects  as  gout,  diabetes,  Bright's  dis- 
ease, and  Graves's  disorder.  There  is  then  determined  for  us 
on  the  basis  of  inherited  diathesis  a  limited  number  of  types  of 
children. 

As  we  pass  from  the  physiological  aspects  of  life  to  the 
psychological,  w^e  may  expect  to  find  that  the  number  of  dif- 
ferences which  appear  is  indefinitely  increased,  and  there  is 
presented  the  possibility  of  securing  a  greater  number  of  types 
of  children.  It  has  been  usual  since  the  days  of  Preyer  to 
make  a  classification  of  temperaments,  or  the  emotional  re- 
actions which  children  exhibit,  having  in  mind  the  two  fac- 
tors, degree  of  excitability  and  duration  of  after-effects.  By 
this  means  there  is  given  to  us  the  following, — the  sanguine 
child,  in  whom  excitability  is  great  and  the  after-effect  is 
small ;  the  phlegmatic  child  where  we  find  excitability  is  small 
and  likewise  the  after-effects  are  small;  the  choleric  child,  in 
whom  we  observe  great  emotional  reaction,  and  of  lengthened 
duration;  the  melancholic  child,  who  evinces  little  excitability 
and  that  for  a  perceptibly  longer  time  than  the  other  groups 
named.  This  rough  classification  on  the  lines  of  tempera- 
mental differences  may  be  better  represented  as  the  attempt  to 
note  whether  the  emotional  reactions  are  quick  or  slow  and  as 
to  whether  the  diffusion  of  the  agitation  is  widespread  in  range 
and  deep  in  effect,  or  limited  in  area  and  superficial.  We  have 
then  by  this  means  certain  indications  of  the  emotional  re- 
sponsiveness of  children,  and  there  is  again  at  our  command 
a  limited  number  of  types  all  depending  upon  the  accuracy 
and  adequacy  of  our  observations,  and  the  aptness  of  the  ad- 
jectives which  we  employ  in  describing  what  we  observe. 

Another  step  in  advance  in  the  line  of  scientific  description 
was  made  by  employing  terms  which  refer  to  the  orthodox 
tripartite  divisions  of  the  mind  of  the  normal  human  adult, 
viz. :  feeling,  intellect,  and  will.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon 
to  find  persons  attempting  to  establish  types  on  the  grounds 
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tliat  children  evince  a  preponderance  or  predominance  of  sen- 
sitivity, or  of  intellect  or  of  will;  sensitivity  in  getting  im- 
pressions, delay  in  working  them  over,  and  finesse  in  their 
expression.  This  method  of  characterization  has  its  own  his- 
tory and  carries  us  back  to  organic  traits  which,  on  a  higher 
plane  of  development  in  the  mdividual,  are  named  feeling, 
knowledge,  will,  or  if  you  prefer,  affection,  sensation,  and 
-election  or  choice.  Life  activities  naturally  bifurcate  into 
:hose  of  getting  and  giving.  Zoologists,  physiologists,  and 
psychologists  recognize  two  fundamental  characteristics  of  all 
life,  at  least  all  animal  life,  namely,  the  indrawing,  contract- 
ing movements  and  the  outgoing,  expansive  movements. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  showing  its  application  in  a  more 
complex  and  more  highly  evolved  sphere  of  activity.  This 
way  of  thinking  has  been  seized  uix)n  by  thinkers  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  ethical  life  of  man,  to  affairs  of  conduct,  and 
rharacteristics  are  thereby  described  as  fundamentally  egotistic 
'  >r  self-seeking  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other  as  altruistic  or 
living  for  the  well-being  of  others.  Persons,  it  is  said,  are 
either  sunk  in  the  affairs  of  the  senses,  or  they  are  engrossed 
in  activity  for  the  sake  of  the  activity  itself.  In  the  one  class 
sensibility  predominates;  they  are  absorbed  in  the  sense  of 
pleasure  (and  pain)  witli  all  its  attendant  refinements  and  re- 
wards. In  the  other  g^oup  the  life  of  ease  and  gratification  is 
considered  ignoble  or  even  ignored,  and  life  attains  its  highest 
fulfilment  in  restless  over-activity  or  in  the  accomplishment 
of  duties.  But  the  mere  mention  of  rewards  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  duties  on  the  other,  and  in  both  of  consideration,  shows  at 
— r  that  a  third  term  of  description  must  be  employed,  in 
lion  to  feeling  and  to  action,  by  which  we  can  designate 
fundamental  traits.  If  the  life  of  sensibility  is  the  desideratum 
'>f  one  type,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that  if  the  ideal  is  really 
desired,  ways  and  means  must  be  sought  out  and  selected  by 
which  it  can  be  attained  and  enjoyed  more  fully  and  fever- 
ishly if  not  more  fervently.  If  conversely,  life  is  consumed 
\\\u\  performance,  some  acts  and  some  deeds  must  perforce  be 
ni  re  serviceable  than  others.  In  both  cases  one  must  always 
take  into  account  the  great  role  which  intellectual  activity  plays 
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in  securing  these  types  of  enjoyment  aheady  referred  to,  leav- 
ing entirely  aside  the  fact  that  not  a  small  number  of  mortals 
consider  the  intellectual  life  a  good  to  be  desired  and  indulged 
in  of  itself.  We  can  thus  best  describe  any  character  in  terms 
of  these  three  functions  of  the  whole  mental  life — sensibility^ 
intelligence,  and  will,  or  affection,  sensation,  and  selection ;  per- 
sons are  affected  by  something  in  some  way  and  they  do  some- 
thing as  a  result.  Under  one  shade  of  meaning  or  another 
this  has  always  been  insisted  on  by  those  we  have  termed 
standard  psychologists.  "  Each  of  us,"  says  Plato,  ^*  is  com- 
posed of  a  hydra,  of  a  lion,  and  of  a  man.  The  hydra  with 
its  hundred  heads  is  passion;  the  lion  is  will;  the  man  is  in- 
telligence." 

The  attempt  to  characterize  the  developing  minds  of  chil- 
dren in  terms  of  the  descriptive  coinage  of  adult  life  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  and  it  furnishes  an  interesting  chap- 
ter in  functional  psychology.  More  than  seventy  years  ago 
the  pragmatist  Beneke,^  a  German  philosopher  and  psychol- 
ogist, called  attention  to  the  significance  of  these  changes 
which  every  parent  has  observed,  that  at  first  the  mental  life 
of  the  child  is  predominantly  sensuous,  it  then  becomes  largely 
reproductive,  and  subsequently  the  productive  aspect  is  more  in 
evidence.  These  three  ways  of  regarding  the  whole  mental 
life  are  more  than  serial;  each  one  is  involved  in  the  other, 
each  aspect -in  its  way  represents  the  whole  mental  life;  and 
each  mental  attitude  is  of  assistance  in  its  vital  adjustment  to 
environing  conditions. 

It  was  upon  this  division  that  Friedrich  Dittes,  sometime 
Director  of  Pedagogy  at  Vienna,  seized,  as  affording  a  valu- 
able suggestion  for  teachers  and  parents  whereby  they  might 
describe  the  traits  and  tendencies  of  children  with  whom  they 
came  in  contact.^  The  attempt  was  made  to  classify  children 
on  the  basis  of  the  three  points  :  first,  sensitivity  to  stimulation ; 
secondly,  tenacity  of  impressions;  and  thirdly,  rapidity  of  re- 
actions. Under  the  first  caption,  or  sensitivity,  children  were 
listed  with  specific  reference  to,  first,  the  range  of  effective 

^ Erziehungs  u.  Unterrichislehre,  4th  Edition,  1835. 
•  Grundriss  der  Erziehungs  u.  Unterrichtslehre. 
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stimuli,  I.  €,,  as  to  wlicther  it  is  wide  or  narrow,  with  prefer- 
ences indicated,  if  any ;  and  secondly,  whether  they  can  appreci- 
ate delicate  impressions  or  are  susceptible  only  to  the  coarser 
or  grosser  differences  in  sensations.  As  to  the  second  great 
strand  of  psychic  life,  or  the  tenacity  of  the  impressions,  it  was 
considered  highly  desirable  to  determine  whether  particular 
impressions  linger  for  an  appreciable  time  or  are  totally  fleet- 
ing in  character,  and  in  addition  some  description  of  the  gen- 
eral conserving  power  appeared  necessary  in  terms  of  the  en- 
durance, depth,  and  stability  of  all  impressions  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  their  weakness  and  evanescence  on  the  other.  In  order 
to  evaluate  the  third  great  mental  strand,  some  characterization 
was  attempted  of  the  reactions  after  impressions  were  received 
and  retained,  i.  e.,  firstly,  whether  each  particular  reaction  was 
rapid  or  slow ;  and  secondly,  whether  the  total  strength  or  mo- 
mentum of  the  response  was  great  or  small.  In  this  scheme, 
then,  the  attempt  was  made  to  adequately  portray  the  threefold 
aspect  of  mental  life,  what  we  may  term  the  getting  of  impres- 
sions, the  working  them  over  and  the  giving  them  out  in  a  modi- 
fied form ;  and  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  it  was  thought  that 
teachers  would  have  a  valuable  index  to  the  individual  pecu- 
liarities of  the  children  under  their  charge. 

In  line  with  this  scheme  for  evaluating  individual  traits, 
Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  some  years  ago  ^  made  some  very 
pertinent  descriptions  of  basic  tendencies  in  children  by  em- 
phasizing two  of  the  three  strands  of  jnental  life  already  re- 
ferred to,  viz. : — by  describing  how  children  get  impressions 
and  how  they  express  themselves.  In  the  portrayal  of  the  two 
types  secured  we  are  forced  to  employ  the  rather  inadequate 
and  inaccurate  descriptive  terms,  sensory  and  motor.  The 
motor  child  is  the  alert,  anxious,  active,  suggestible,  assertive, 
unstable  child.  Impressions  that  pour  in  on  him  tend  to  be 
acted  out — to  filter  thru  his  cerebral  processes,  as  it  were,  with- 
out forming  associations  with  his  former  impressions  and 
memories,  or  in  other  words,  his  acts  tend,  on  the  whole,  in  his 
earlier  years  at  least,  to  be  rather  barren  of  meaning  which  he 
himself  has  contributed  to  them.     He  is  a  poor  follower  and  a 

'  Sti^y  of  the  mind,  1898. 
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slow  learner  from  others'  experiences.  His  very  assertiveness 
makes  him  a  valuable  acquisition  to  a  class,  unless  indeed  there 
should  happen  to  be  too  many  of  his  kin,  for  upon  him  may  be 
thrust  the  leadership  in  new  undertakings,  and  from  him  by 
social  imitation  come  the  example  and  influence  of  initiative- 
ness  for  his  more  reflective  and  acquiescent  mates.  To  his 
guardians  or  teachers  he  presents  the  problem  of  inducing  de- 
liberation in  his  acts,  of  making  him  "  stop  to  think."  This 
is  measurably  brought  about  by  adding  and  multiplying  the 
associations  in  his  impressions,  by  making  a  necessary  length- 
ening of  the  time  from  the  reception  of  stimuli  to  the  responses 
made,  by  deflecting  attention  from  expressions  or  giving  out  to 
impressions  or  drawing  in. 

The  sensory  child  is  the  passive,  timid,  inert  child.  He  is 
less  liable  to  be  suggestible  to  a  variety  of  stimuli,  for  he  is 
consumed  with  his  own  musings,  drawn  in  upon  himself,  and 
he  is  slow  in  giving  to  us  an  intimation  of  his  real  strength. 
To  the  teacher  he  presents  a  problem  which  is  the  converse  to 
that  of  his  motor  mate.  With  him  it  is  not  so  necessary  to 
get  his  active  and  propulsive  tendencies  inhibited  as  it  is  req- 
uisite to  encourage  him  to  express,  to  act  out  the  impressions 
which  he  has  gathered.  As  soon  as  his  tendencies  or  prefer- 
ences are  divined  this  child  should  be  encouraged  to  express. 
He  should  be  subjected  at  first  to  stimulations  that  demand 
an  immediate  reaction  and  every  occasion  offered  him  to  assert 
himself  and  to  make  his  associations  hinge  on  overt  acts;  in 
short,  to  have  his  attention  trained  in  the  line  of  freedom  and 
facility  of  giving. 

In  these  two  terms  of  classification,  sensory  and  motor,  we 
seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  tripartite  division  of  the  mind  of 
the  adult,  with  which  we  had  been  dealing,  viz. : — knowledge 
elements,  feeling  factors,  and  volitional  characteristics.  This 
is  only  apparently  true,  for  altho  in  the  one  scheme  we  detailed 
traits  under  the  headings,  sensitivity  to  stimuli,  tenacity  of 
impressions,  and  characterization  of  responses,  we  find  that  in 
the  second  scheme  mentioned,  practically  the  same  lists  of 
peculiarities  are  given  under  different  names.  That  is,  if  the 
whole  mind  acting  may  be  viewed  in  its  aspect  of  getting,  of 
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holding,  and  of  giving,  respectively,  the  sensory  child  is  more  or 
less  absorbed  in  getting,  and  the  motor  child  is  the  more  engaged 
in  giving  out.  The  holding  or  retention  of  subject-matter,  or 
more  accurately  the  central  processes,  ought  to  be  more  care- 
fully examined  and  characterized.  This  has  been  done  in 
detailing  the  kinds  of  memory  processes,  or  imagination 
processes,  or  associational  processes,  and  we  are  made  familiar 
with  the  terms,  memory  types,  types  of  imagination,  or  idea- 
tional types.  That  is,  children  show  marked  differences  in 
their  ways  of  memorizing  and  reproducing, — in  the  kinds  of 
images  which  they  employ  and  the  energy  and  inventiveness 
with  which  they  project  these  into  their  future,  and  again  in 
the  variety  and  vivacity  of  their  associations.  This  forces  upon 
us  the  necessity  of  getting  rid  of  thinking  of  a  general  faculty 
of  memory,  of  imagination,  or  of  association.  It  is  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  there  are  special  memories,  kinds  of  imagina- 
tions, and  varieties  of  associations.  These  preferential  pro- 
clivities increase  with  age  and  experience,  and  the  educa- 
tional problem  becomes  how  to  secure  economy  of  effort  by 
allowing  children  to  go  in  the  line  of  least  resistance, — in  the 
path  of  their  special  aptitudes,  and  yet  not  sacrifice  the  richness 
and  fulness  of  experience  which  belong  to  an  all-round  mental 
development. 

Another  plan  of  investigating  individual  peculiarities  has 
been  advocated  and  adopted  by  the  psychiatrist  Kraepelin  and 
his  school  of  alienists,  and  altho  it  is  more  strictly  applicable  to 
adults,  it  is  not  without  significance  in  examining  children. 
In  this  outline  the  capacity  of  an  individual  is  measured  in 
terms  of  the  perception  of  sensory  stimuli,  the  association  of 
ideas,  and  the  voluntary  movements,  as  these  different  ways 
of  regarding  the  mind  in  action  are  obserN'ed  in  their 
immediate  connection  with  physical  and  psychological  condi- 
tions. These  conditions  under  which  fundamental  varieties 
in  mental  constitution  are  exhibited,  are  the  influence  of  prac- 
tise, fatigue,  the  persistence  of  the  effects  of  practise,  recuper- 
ative power,  concentraction  of  attention,  and  finally  the  pecu- 
liarities of  sleep. 

Thus  far  thruout  our  discussion  of  fundamorifnT  varieties 
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and  groups  the  differences  to  which  we  have  been  calling  atten- 
tion are  simply  deviations  or  minor  sub-divisions  of  normal  or 
average  or  typical  children,  and  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
the  divergencies  which  they  exhibit  are  not  sufficiently  pro- 
nounced to  justify  the  application  to  them  of  the  term  types. 
Our  classifications  have  left  out  of  account  entirely  the  great 
number  of  sub-types  with  their  attendant  varieties  or  devia- 
tions. 

Lowest  in  the  scale,  and  happily  fewest  in  number,  we  find 
the  class  of  the  absolute  idiot,  or  idiot  of  the  first  degree.  This 
child  lacks  control  of  the  fundamental  bodily  reflexes.  He 
can  not  walk,  grasp,  speak,  or  attend.  He  does  not  seem  to 
give  evidence  of  hunger  and  he  certainly  lacks  the  sense  of 
satiety.  His  sense  organs,  from  the  anatomical  point  of  view, 
may  not  show  marked  defects,  but  his  inability  to  use  them 
causes  perceptual  obtuseness.  He  is  afflicted  with  a  few 
marked  growth  defects  and  a  large  number  of  motor  deficien- 
cies or  bodily  incoordinations,  and  he  may  be  said  to  live  a 
purely  vegetative  life.  Next  in  the  ascending  order  we  find 
the  idiot  of  the  second  degree.  This  child  can  move,  grasp, 
tho  he  can  not  use  the  thumb,  can  walk  and  speak,  has  control 
of  the  bodily  reflexes.  His  language,  to  be  sure,  is  elementary, 
and  is  largely  the  language  of  action,  gestures,  and  cries.  He 
may  have  musical  appreciation,  and  can  learn,  after  observa- 
tion and  largely  thru  imitation,  simple  songs  and  rhythms. 

As  we  ascend  the  scale  of  efficiency,  we  find  what  we  may 
term  another  sub-type,  which  includes  the  various  degrees  of 
imbecility.  The  imbecile  of  the  first  grade  gives  evidence  of 
having  rudiments  of  all  the  mental  functions.  His  attention 
is  easily  caught  and  with  difficulty  held.  His  memory  is  not 
dependable  and  is  largely  limited  to  a  few  particular  objects, 
attributes,  or  events.  His  voluntary  movements  are  unstable, 
fitful,  and  fluctuating.  His  instincts  are  often  very  intensive 
and  ungovernable.  These  children  are  selfish  and  perverse, 
if  we  may  apply  such  terms  to  non-moral  beings  and  those 
with  such  superficial  affections  and  sentiments.  The  imbeciles 
of  the  second  grade  are  in  general  more  nearly  balanced  in 
their  mental  equipment  and  moral  control.     Their  range  of 
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language  is  rather  more  extendwi  than  those  of  the  first  order. 
They  can  recall  and  image  scenes  and  events  and  can  name 
them.  With  sufHcient  training  and  drill  they  can  compare  two 
things  and  sometimes  three  or  four,  when  these  are  gotten 
thru  the  larger  bodily  movements.  The  highest  order  of  this 
sub-type  are  able  to  follow  certain  simple  occupations  in  which 
the  acts  are  serial  and  connected  with  each  other,  and  wherein 
the  only  jet  of  volition  or  initiative  comes  at  the  beginning 
of  the  total  act. 

As  in  our  present  state  of  society  the  profitable  disposition 
of  the  idiots  is  to  confine  them  in  hospitals  and  asylums,  so  I 
believe  the  imbeciles  should  be  retained  in  custody  in  colonies 
where  irresponsibility  and  incapacity  may  be  controlled  and 
guarded,  and  where  the  different  grades  may  be  segregated 
so  that  the  abilities  of  some  may  be  utilized  and  the  unsocial 
tendencies  of  others  may  be  curbed.  The  classifications  of 
these  two  sub-types,  idiots  and  imbeciles,  vary  with  the  point 
of  view  of  the  observer,  and  with  the  particular  bodily  or 
mental  function  or  functions  which  are  discovered  and  de- 
scribed. Sometimes  we  classify  them  on  the  basis  of  etiology 
(the  causes  that  have  been  contributory  to  the  production  of 
the  defects),  sometimes  they  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  their 
anatomical  or  morphological  deficiencies,  and  sometimes  the 
criterion  is  psycho-physical  and  social,  made  either  by  the 
psychologist,  the  psychiatrist,  the  sociologist,  the  pedagog,  or 
the  physician. 

The  next  sub-type  of  children  presented  to  us  is  what  we 
must  tenn,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  the  sub-normal.  The 
sub-normal  child  is  not  fully  gifted  by  nature  and  is  often  the 
product  of  the  extremes  in  social  and  economic  conditions, — 
the  class  of  ancestry  on  the  one  hand  who  for  generations 
have  had  their  strength  drained  off  in  acquiring  the  barest 
necessities  of  life,  and  on  the  other  the  class  which  may  be 
termed  the  pathologically  rich.  Like  the  higher  grade  im- 
becile, this  child's  mental  functions  may  all  be  present,  but  he 
finds  great  difficulty  in  adapting  himself  to  the  social  medium 
of  the  majority  of  children  of  his  age.  He  is  both  slow  and 
inaccurate  in  his  knowledge-getting  processes  as  well  as  in 
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his  overt  activities.  Even  with  the  special  education  and  train- 
ing best  adapted  to  his  capacities,  and  with  the  greatest  care 
in  home  life,  we  find  him  at  the  age  of  ten  years  one-third  the 
mental  status  of  his  normal  mates,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
he  ever  will  be  able  to  reach  one-half  as  high  in  our  ordinary 
knowledges,  arts,  and  skills  as  the  normal  child  aged  thirteen 
to  fourteen  years. 

The  next  group  with  which  we  are  made  familiar  is  the 
rather  larger  number  of  children  whom  we  must  call  backward. 
The  child  who  belongs  to  this  sub-type  is  a  recoverable  case. 
A  great  number  of  causes  may  have  contributed  or  conspired 
to  bring  about  this  backwardness.  Illness  in  early  life  or 
childhood  may  have  been  the  potent  factor,  poor  home  condi- 
tions, and  lack  of  proper  care  and  nutriment  may  have  been 
influential.  The  nervous  system  may  be  retarded  in  develop- 
ment, or  again  sensory  defects,  notably  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat,  may  be  the  chief  or  contributing  causes.  In  a  cer- 
tain sense,  to  this  class  belong  children  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  totally  deficient  in  sight  or  hearing,  altho  to  be  sure 
they  are  backward  in  attainments  rather  than  in  natural  mental 
efficiency,  and  altho  there  are  all  grades  of  mentality  among 
the  deaf  and  the  blind,  just  as  there  are  all  degrees  in  their 
sensory  defects. 

As  we  then  review  the  whole  number  of  sub-types  of  chil- 
dren who  are  serially  below  the  normal  child,  from  the  idiot  to 
the  highest  backward,  we  may  say  in  general  that  the  etiologi- 
cal factors  center  around  the  derangement,  the  impairment,  or 
the  poisoning  of  the  central  nervous  system ;  and  these  nervous 
disorders  may  be  listed  as  congenital  lesions,  acquired  lesions, 
retarded  development,  or  finally  the  poisonings  from  other  sys- 
tems of  the  organism,  whose  secondary  effects  are  clearly  trace- 
able in  the  central  nervous  system. 

We  then  have  approached  the  normal  or  the  typical  child, 
the  group  which  fortunately,  in  more  senses  than  one,  contains 
the  largest  number  of  children,  or  more  than  the  total  num- 
ber both  above  and  below  the  average,  which  may  be  taken 
from  any  representative  community.  Little  need  be  said  of 
this  group  at  this  point ;  if  they  do  not  become  the  brilliant  men 
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......  women,  or  the  leaders  in  society,  they  at  least  fnrtMcii  »hc 

liupc  and  the  sanity  of  any  race  or  nation. 

Next  above  the  normal  average  children,  and  standing  as  a 
new  sub-type,  are  the  precocious  children.  These  arc  like  forced 
l»lants  and  appear  advanced  because  of  a  concentration  of  in- 
struction and  of  environmental  factors.  Judged  from  the 
point  of  view  of  attainments  or  acquirements,  they  appear 
alx)ve  the  average  child,  altho  they  may  subsequently  show 
that  they  had  merely  developed  earlier  than  the  common  group, 
:ind  it  is  a  usual  observation  that  the  child  of  average  abilities, 
'  r  the  child  who  may  be  retarded  in  development,  frequently 
surpasses  them  at  maturity. 

There  is  another  group  of  children  (very  limited  in  number, 
we  admit),  who  really  stand  above  the  average  g^oup  thruout 
their  growing  years  and  surpass  them  age  for  age  in  adapta- 
l)ility  and  attainments  by  about  the  same  degree  as  they  will 
excel  their  mates  during  adult  years.  These,  are  the  talented 
children,  and  we  find  their  excellencies  may  appear  as  special 
aptitudes  or  as  all-round  efficiencies. 

Last  in  our  series,  we  meet  a  very  small  number  of  children, 
-o  few  in  number  indeed,  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
numerical  distribution  it  is  difficult  to  call  them  a  sub-type,  and 
yet  in  actual  ability  they  must  be  placed  in  this  category. 
rhese  are  the  incipient  geniuses,  who  require  a  special  environ- 
ment for  their  development,  and  a  special  kind  of  training  in 
order  that  they  may  render  to  society  its  most  inspiring  in- 
fluence and  become  its  most  precious  ornaments,  its  poets, 
scientists,  inventors — in  short,  our  originals  in  all  lines  of 
iuiman  endeavor. 

The  technical  methods  of  diagnosing  these  several  groups  of 
children  I  will  not  detail  to  you,  and  will  only  remark  in  a 
i;eneral  way  that  norms  or  measuring-rods  of  each  physical 
and  psychical  function  are  established  by  working  with  a  very 
^^r&<^  group  of  children,  and  thus  each  child  examined  can  be 
placed  in  the  series  to  which  he  belongs,  arranged  in  the  total 
order  of  efficiencies  of  all  children,  and  named  according  to  the 
scale  herein  outlined. 

However,  diagnosis  is  always  supplemented  or  supported 
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by  prognosis.  We  judge  what  a  child  is  and  we  estimate  what 
he  may  become,  or  rather  every  determination  of  the  status  of 
a  child  is  biased  by  a  prevision  of  his  possibilities.  On  this 
account  I  have  found  it  advisable  and  of  practical  advantage  in 
addition  to  the  foregoing  to  classify  children  from  the  socio- 
economic viewpoint  and  on  an  estimation  of  what  they  may 
become  in  adult  life.    In  this  way  we  find  the  following  groups : 

1.  Those  unable  at  maturity  to  contribute  to  their  own 
maintenance. 

2.  Those  able  in  adulthood  under  direction  to  contribute  to 
their  own  support. 

3.  Those  fully  able  under  the  very  best  possible  care  and 
special  training  to  become  able  to  support  themselves. 

4.  Those  who  are,  at  manhood  and  womanhood,  not  only 
fully  able  to  support  themselves,  but  capable  of  giving  help  to 
others  of  kin  or  relationship  who  may  be  dependent  upon  them. 

5.  Children  who,  at  maturity,  will  be,  in  the  true  sense,  con- 
tributors to  our  social  medium  and  our  common  life. 

In  this  outline  of  the  several  methods  of  approaching  the 
phenomena  of  child  life,  and  the  various  groups  of  children 
found  in  a  cosmopolitan  community  like  Chicago,  you  can 
readily  imagine,  I  trust,  the  great  problems  that  confront  the 
educators  of  these  children  and  the  immensely  important  func- 
tion which  devolves  upon  a  special  department  which  is  con- 
cerned with  investigating  the  conditions  of  growth  and 
development  not  only  of  the  group  of  children  of  average 
ability,  but  also  those  whose  powers  are  so  far  above  or  below 
this  common  group  as  to  constitute  a  separate  class  or  sub- 
type, and  whose  education  or  control  is  a  matter  of  vital  con- 
cern to  every  thoughtful  citizen. 

To  know  more  of  the  ways  of  conducting  human  affairs  we 
must  have  more  knowledge  of  the  varieties  of  human  nature, 
and  there  is  no  more  opportune  time  for  securing  this  informa- 
tion than  during  the  years  of  childhood  before  life's  duties  and 
obligations  make  their  impress  on  mind  and  character  and 
render  difficult  the  task  of  deciphering  the  natural  from  the 
acquired. 

D.  P.  MacMillan 
Chicago,  III. 
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RECENT  TENDENCIES  IN  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  following  study  is 'based  chiefly  on  data  obtained  from 
normal  school  catalogs.  It  was  undertaken  to  determine  two 
things :  ( I )  What  is  constituting  the  professional  training  of 
our  grade  teachers,  as  this  training  is  actually  given  in  our 
normal  schools,  and  (2),  what  are  some  of  the  tendencies  of 
the  normal  schools  as  revealed  by  data  given  in  catalogs  ten 
years  apart? 

Fifty-one  pairs  of  catalogs  were  used  in  the  study.  These 
were  obtained  thru  the  efficient  and  courteous  cooperation  of 
the  officers  of  normal  schools,  who  responded  to  a  request 
made  by  Professor  Edward  L.  Thomdike  for  a  catalog  of  last 
year,  1905,  and  one  of  about  ten  years  back.  This  request 
was  sent  to  each  of  the  196  public  normal  schools  in  the 
United  States.  Nearly  all  sent  catalogs,  but  it  was  possible 
to  make  up  only  51  usable  pairs  approximately  ten  years  apart. 
These  51  pairs  were  actually  distributed  as  follows: 
1S96-1904,      I ) 

I  1 897-1905,  7  [■     8  years  apart,    9 

1898-1906,  I  \ 

1895-1904,  I  ) 

1896-1905,  7  V     9  years  apart,    9 

1897-1906,  I  ) 

1893- 1903.      O 

Js^S-J^:  2i[  »o  years  apart.  27 

1896-1906,  ij 

1894-1905,  4)  II  years  apart,    4 

1893-1905.  3^  13  years  apart,    a 

Total  51  51 

The  catalogs  came  from  the  following  states  and  territories : 

I  Massachusetts  -5 

Connecticut  .  .2 

New  Hampshire  i 

East     -{  Rhode  Island  i 

I  New  Jersey   .         .  .1 

New  York      .  4 
(^Pennsylvania 
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Middle 
West 


Indiana  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .     ,     .     i 

Michigan       .........     i 

Wisconsin      .........     3 


-   Illinois 


Minnesota      .........  2 

Iowa      ..........  z 

Missouri         .........  2 

North  Dakota i 

South  Dakota i 

Kansas           .........  I 

Arizona          .........  I 

West    ■{  Montana i 

Idaho    ..........  2 

Washington  .........  i 

Oregon           .........  I 

(^California      .........  2 

'Tennessee      .........  i 

West  Virginia        ........  3 

Virginia          .........  i 

North  Carolina i 

Alabama        .........  i 

^  Louisania       .         .          .         .         .         .         .         .         .1 


South 


Totals 


29 


51 


Complete  data  could  not  be  obtained  from  every  catalog, 
except,  perhaps,  that  every  school  is  situated  in  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  healthful  spot  in  the  country!  A  few  do  not  give 
the  names  of  the  members  of  the  faculty,  more  give  no  data 
concerning  students,  and  scarcely  50  per  cent,  give  complete 
data  concerning  subjects  taught.  In  every  case  where  I  use 
numbers  and  percentages  I  shall  indicate  upon  how  many 
schools  they  are  based. 

Faculty 

Oi  the  48  pairs  of  catalogs  giving  the  faculty  lists,  31,  or 
64  per  cent.,  indicate  a  change  of  principals  at  least  once  be- 
tween 1895  and  1905.  In  the  48  schools  represented  there 
were  employed  712  teachers  in  1895  ^^^  94 1  i^  IQ^S?  ^^  i^" 
crease  of  229  or  32  per  cent.,  and  from  15  to  19  1-2  per  school.^ 
Of  these  360  (50  1-2  per  cent.)  were  male  and  352  (49  1-2 
per  cent.)  female  in  1895,  and  462  (49  per  cent.)  male  and 
479  (51  P^'*  cent.)  female  in  1905.  Of  the  increase  of  229, 
102  (44  1-2  per  cent.)  were  men  and  127  (55  1-2  per  cent.) 
were  women.     Basing  the  comparison  on  the  numbers  of  men 

^  The  model  school  teachers  are  not  included  in  any  of  these  figures.  I  shall 
always  refer  to  the  earlier  data  as  coming  from  1895,  and  the  later  as  coming  from 
1905. 
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and  women  employed  in  1895,  when  they  were  almost  equal, 
we  find  that  there  was  an  increase  of  28  per  cent,  in  men  and 
36  per  cent,  in  women. 

These  figures  represent  the  average  for  the  country  over  and 
do  not  hold  for  all  of  the  different  sections  taken  separately. 
This  is  manifest  from  Table  III.  It  is  there  shown  that  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  middle  west  there  has  been  a  greater 
increase  in  the  number  of  male  than  in  female  teachers,  that 
in  the  west  the  ratio  has  remained  practically  the  same,  and 
that  only  in  the  east  and  south  have  the  percentages  of  female 
teachers  become  greater  than  they  were  in  1895. 

Changes  in  the  efficiency  of  a  teaching  corps  are  difficult  to 
measure,  but  it  is  not  altogether  impossible.  There  is  in 
general  a  high  degree  of  correlation  between  a  man's  efficiency 
and  the  training  he  has  received  for  his  work.  Hence  if  we 
can  ascertain  the  training  two  homogeneous  groups  have  re- 
ceived, we  will  have  some  index  of  their  relative  efficiency. 

Not  many  of  the  catalogs  indicate  in  detail  the  training  the 
members  of  the  faculty  have  received,  but  about  half  of  them 
publish  the  degrees  held.  Out  of  the  51  pairs,  28  give  this 
item  both  for  1895  and  1905.  These  degrees  I  counted  and 
compared.  In  counting  them  I  aimed  to  include  only  earned 
college  degrees,  omitting  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  and 
those  conferred  by  normal  schools.  I  could  go  by  appear- 
ances only  and  no  doubt  made  some  mistakes,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  this  does  not  influence  1895  and  1905 
alike. 


Degree 

TABLE  I 

DegTM*  Held 
i8q5             igo5 

Bachelor  . 

Master 

Doctor 

i3Ji          lit 

Total  37J{  4t% 

Table  I  gives  the  percentage  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
holding  degrees  in  1895  ^"^  ^Q^S-  ^^  ^^ch  case  only  the  high- 
est degree  held  was  counted,  so  that  the  figures  may  be  added. 
A  substantial  increase  is  shown  in  every  kind  of  degree  held. 
A  total  increase  of  9  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  teachers  hold- 
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ing  degrees  in  ten  years  is  highly  satisfactory,  but  the  fact 
that  even  now  more  than  half  of  our  normal  school  teachers 
are  not  even  college  graduates  is  not  so  satisfactory.  In  saying 
this  I  am  not  blind  to  the  fact  that  occasionally  the  best  and 
most  inspiring  teachers  have  never  attended  college,  but  these 
are  exceptional  cases.  In  general  thoro  scholarship,  culture, 
and  breadth  of  view  are  not  found  in  such  cases. 

One  aspect  of  the  efficiency  of  a  body  of  men  working  in 
intellectual  lines  is  indicated  by  the  contributions  they  make 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  their  field.  What  they 
contribute  to  the  standard  magazines  is  in  some  measure  an 
index  to  their  productive  scholarship.  To  ascertain  the  tend- 
ency of  normal  school  men  in  this  respect,  I  counted  up  the 
total  number  of  articles,  exclusive  of  reviews  and  discussions, 
and  the  number  contributed  by  normal  school  men  in  four  of 
our  standard  educational  journals.  I  aimed  to  take  the  jour- 
nals for  two  pairs  of  consecutive  years,  ten  years  apart, — 
1894  and  1895,  and  1904  and  1905.  This  I  did  with  the 
Educational  Review  and  the  Pedagogical  seminary,  but 
was  unable  to  do  with  Education  and  the  Journal  of  pedagogy^ 
because  of  incomplete  files  at  my  disposal.  In  Education  1 
took  from  the  middle  of  1892  to  the  middle  of  1894  and  from 
the  middle  of  1903  to  the  middle  of  1905.  In  the  Journal  of 
pedagogy  I  took  the  years  1898  and  1899  and  from  the  middle 
of  1904  to  the  middle  of  1906. 

The  data  obtained  are  tabulated  in  Table  11.  The  percent- 
ages for  the  normal  schools  are  small,  but  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  counted  against  them  all  others, — university 
men,  superintendents,  principals,  graduate  students,  laymen, 
et  al.  Many  of  the  articles  contributed  by  graduate  students 
might  with  fairness  have  been  credited  to  the  normal  schools, 
for  that  is  where  the  men  who  contributed  them  are  now  work- 
ing. Where  the  journal  and  such  other  information  as  I 
could  get  left  me  in  doubt  as  to  the  contributor's  position, 
which  was  true  in  several  instances,  I  always  counted  him 
against  the  normal  schools. 

What  is  of  especial  interest  to  us  here  is  the  tendency.  This 
is  certainly  gratifying,  the  total  percentage  having  practically 
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doubled  in  ten  years.  But  normal  school  people  might  well 
be  doing  more  in  this  line.  What  they  need  is  a  journal  espe- 
cially devoted  to  their  problems.  This  would  not  only  stimu- 
late productive  scholarship  in  the  schools,  but  it  should  also 
prove  a  means  of  bringing  the  schools  more  in  touch  with  one 
another  and  of  harmonizing  and  unifying  their  efforts. 

TABLE   II 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Journal 


Educational  Review ^ 

Pedagogical  Seminary c 

Education r 

Journal  of  Pedagogy c 

Total [ 


1895 
1905 
1895 
1905 
1895 
1905 
1895 
1905 
1895 
1905 


iH° 


"7 
109 

15 

25 

135 

128 

37 

34 

304 

296 


I 

2 

6 

12 

3 

9 

13 

24 


a* 


8 
^^ 

26>i 

4K 
8 


In  this  connection  we  must  note  a  tendency  that  is  not  so 
good, — the  tendency  of  the  "  inbreeding  "  of  teachers.  This 
practise  was  severely  criticized  by  Frederick  Burk  in  1898  * 
but  apparently  in  vain,  for  it  continues  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that  it  is  increasing.  Speaking  of  the  Massachusetts  schools 
Burk  said :  "  The  striking  fact  that,  of  the  85  teachers  in  the 
five  older  schools,  43  were  graduates  of  the  same  school  in 
which  they  taught  bears  its  significant  import  and  suggestion. 
In  one  school  11  teachers  out  of  18  were  graduates  of  this 
school,  and  the  7  others  included  the  4  special  teachers  of 
music,  gymnastics,  sloyd,  and  drawing.  In  another  school 
9  out  of  15  were  graduates  of  the  school,  with  little  or  no 
evidence  of  training  outside  its  walls."  One  of  the  leading 
Xew  York  normals  gives  data  regarding  this  point  in  its  cata- 
logs. Counting  the  7  critic  teachers  in  each  case,  all  of 
whom  were  graduates  of  the  school,   10  out  of  16  teachers 

*See  Atlantic  monthly.  Vol.  8 1,  p.  776,     See  also  the   comments  of   J.   L. 
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were  graduates  of  that  school  in  1897,  and  12  out  of  18  in 
1905,  an  increase  from  62  1-2  per  cent,  to  66  2-3  per  cent. 
Of  the  10  alumni  teachers  in  1897,  none  had  had  farther  train^ 
ing  than  that  of  the  normal,  and  of  the  12  in  1905  only  2- 
had  had  such  training,  i  having  obtained  the  bachelor's  degree 
and  I  the  master's.  Judging  from  the  number  of  ''  home- 
made "  degrees  held  by  members  of  the  Pennsylvania  faculties, 
the  practise  of  "  inbreeding  "  is  highly  prevalent  there.  In 
the  middle  west  where  I  have  fairly  intimate  knowledge  of  4 
or  5  schools,  I  know  this  practise  is  more  common  now  than  it 
was  ten  years  ago. 

The  reasons  why  this  practise  carried  to  excess  is  killing  to 
the  higher  life  and  influence  of  a  school  are  so  evident  that 
comments  are  unnecessary.  The  chief  reason  why  normal 
schools  are  thought  by  many  to  be  narrowing  in  influence  must 
no  doubt  be  looked  for  at  this  point.  Even  with  farther  train- 
ing, it  is  questionable  that  the  percentage  of  alumni  on  the 
faculty  in  any  school  should  be  higher  than  20  or  25.  This 
is  enough  to  preserve  the  traditions  and  historical  unity  of 
the  school.  New  blood,  new  habits,  and  new  ideas  and  ideals 
must  have  access  if  genuine  progress  is  to  continue. 

The  reasons  why  so  many  alumni  return  to  teach  in  their 
school  are  probably  in  the  main  two.  First,  the  principal,  or 
other  appointing  officer,  knows  his  own  graduates  and  so  can 
easily  pick  a  fairly  strong  teacher,  running  little  risk  of  getting 
a  poor  one;  and,  second,  a  school  delights  to  recognize  and 
honor  its  own  graduates.  It  is  true  also  that  a  faculty  composed 
of  people  with  similar  training  and  ideals  is  more  harmonious 
and  so  more  easily  managed  than  one  in  which  training  and 
ideals  clash.  This,  I  have  reason  to  think,  figures  consciously 
in  the  minds  of  some  of  our  weaker  principals. 

Students 

Regarding  students  I  have  complete  data  from  31  catalogs 
representing  all  sections  of  the  country.  The  figures  do  not 
possess  the  highest  kind  of  certainty  because  in  most  cases  I 
had  to  determine  the  number  of  male  and  female  students 
myself  from  the  given  names. 
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Table  III  gives  the  statistics  both  of  the  students  and 
faculties  of  these  31  schools.  It  is  self-explanatory  and  so 
little  space  need  be  taken  for  comments.  The  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  vary  so  v^idely  that  the  totals  have  little 
meaning.  They  do,  however,  indicate  some  unmistakable 
tendencies.  Altho  occasional  schools  show  a  decrease  in  num- 
bers, every  section  of  the  country  as  a  whole  shows  an  increase. 
The  fact  that  admission  requirements  in  a  number  of  schools 
were  changed  from  an  8th  or  9th  grade  to  a  high  school 
diploma  basis  accentuates  this  growing  tendency. 

The  total  increase  of  students  is  entirely  in  women,  the 
number  of  men  having  decreased  in  absolute  numbers.  With- 
out counting  Pennsylvania,  which  varies  greatly  from  the 
other  states,*  the  number  of  women  students  has  increased 
40  per  cent.,  while  that  of  the  men  has  decreased  12  1-2  per 
cent.,  making  an  average  total  increase  of  27  per  cent.  Count- 
ing Pennsylvania,  the  increase  in  women  becomes  43  per  cent., 
the  number  of  men  remains  about  equal,  and  the  total  increase 
becomes  31  per  cent. 

The  faculties  in  these  31  schools  show  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent.,  or  without  counting  Pennsylvania,  50  per  cent., 
as  against  a  student  increase  of  27  per  cent,  or  31  per  cent. 
This  indicates  a  tendency  in  the  right  direction.  The  work  is 
being  made  lighter  and  classes  are  becoming  smaller.  While 
in  these  3 1  schools  the  number  of  students  has  on  the  average 
increased  from  330  to  433  per  school,  the  faculties  have  in- 
creased from  13  to  19  per  school  and  the  number  of  students 
per  teacher  has  decreased  from  24.6  to  23. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  the  total  percentages  of  this 
table  are  no  doubt  too  large.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  in  48  schools  there  was  an  increase  of  only  32  per  cent, 
in  the  size  of  the  faculties,  instead  of  40  per  cent,  or  50  per 
cent,  as  is  shown  here. 

Courses  of  study 

Some  information  concerning  courses  of  study  is  given  in 
Tables  IV  and  V.     Table  IV  gives  the  number  of  courses 

*  This  variation  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  normals  of  this  state  are  to 
a  large  extent  academies  and  also  give  commercial  work. 
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ofifered  per  school.  In  the  51  catalogs  examined,  this  varies 
from  one  to  nine,  with  a  slight  mode  at  two,  and  the  tendency 
is  toward  greater  multiplication.  In  1895  these  schools  of- 
fered 170  courses,  or  3  1-3  per  school  on  the  average,  while  in 
1905,  202  were  ofifered,  or  4  per  school.  This  increase  is 
partly  due  to  a  greater  minuteness  of  division  between  courses, 
but  not  entirely.  In  1895,  ^^r  instance,  some  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin schools  allowed  high  school  graduates  to  finish  in  two 
years,  but  ofifered  no  special  courses  for  them  as  they  do  now. 
The  multiplication  of  courses  is  the  natural  result  of  special- 
ization in  teaching,  of  the  introduction  of  vocational  subjects 
and  of  the  diverse  previous  preparation  of  the  students.  These 
points  are  shown  in  the  following  schedules,  which  are  typical. 
The  school  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  ofifered  five  courses  in  1895 
and  nine  in  1905,  as  follows : 

1895.     "I.  An  English-scientific  course  of  four  years. 

2.  A  Latin  course  of  four  years. 

3.  A  German  course  of  four  years. 

4.  An  elementary  course  of  two  years. 

5.  A  one-year  professional  course."* 

1905.     "I.  An  English-scientific  course  of  four  years. 

2.  A  Latin  course,  four  years. 

3.  A  German  course,  four  years. 

4.  High  school  graduate  courses  of  two  years,  based  on  each 

of  the  above. 
_.     5.  A  domestic  science  course,  two  years. 

6.  An  advanced  (post-graduate)  course,  one  year. 

7.  An  elementary  course  of  two  years. 

8.  A  one-year  professional  course. 

9.  A  one-year  common  school  course."* 

TABLE   IV 

NUMBER  OF  COURSES 
No.  courses  per  No.  of  Achools    No.  of  courses    No.  of  schools    No.  oi  c«ur»c» 


Total 


school 

18QS 

1895 

1905                  1905 

I 

5 

3                     3 

2 

15 

30 

12                   24 

3 

10 

30 

9                    27 

4 

32 

6                    24 

5 

35 

10                    50 

6 

24 

6                    36 

7 

14 

3                    21 

8 

I                       8 

Q 

J                      9 

•  51 

170 

51                20s 

» Caulog. 

1895.  p.  I 

4- 

*  Catalog,  1905,  p.  18. 
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TABLE   V 

/ 

KINDS   OF   COURSES 

Length  of 
courses  Number  in      Number  in 

Kind  of  courses  offered  Years  1895  1905 

For  Regular 3-5  56  62 

H.  S.  Graduates 2  21  30 

Intermediate 2-4  11  8 

Elerhentary 1-3  20  12 

Kindergarten , 2  9  23 

College  Graduates i  7  8 

Experienced  Teachers 1  6  9 

Professional i  9  5 

Supplementary i  i  7 

Post  Graduate i  8  9 

Preparatory i  10  lo 

Correspondence . .  . .  2 

Common  School i  .,  3 

Academic 3-5  6  5 

Commercial 122 

Music  .    2-4  3  4 

Domestic  Science 2  i  3 

Total  i''0  202 

The  criticism  is  offered  that  the  multipHcation  of  courses 
divides  the  energies  of  the  school.  This  no  doubt  contains 
some  truth,  but  not  so  much  as  one  unacquainted  with  the 
inner  workings  of  the  schools  might  think.  It  is  seldom  that 
separate  classes  are  formed  for  the  different  courses.  The 
students  in  the  science,  Latin,  and  German  courses  are  apart 
in  only  a  few  classes,  taking  most  subjects  together.  The  work 
in  education  and  psychology  is  usually  the  same  for  all  courses. 
The  experienced  teacher  coming  in  for  a  year's  professional 
work  in  the  main  joins  the  regular  classes  and  so  is  but  very 
little  extra  burden. 

Table  V  gives  the  kinds  of  courses  offered.  Only  those 
were  counted  that  lead  to  special  diplomas,  degrees,  or  credits. 
Several  tendencies  are  worth  noting.  Both  the  regular  courses 
and  those  for  high  school  graduates  are  becoming  more  numer- 
ous. The  intermediate  and  the  elementary  courses  are  on  the 
wane,  having  dropped  from  ii  to  8,  and  from  20  to  12  re- 
spectively. This  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  hopeful  sign.  It 
indicates  a  raising  of  the  standard,  and  the  standard  course 
is  coming  to  be  the  one  representing  an  equivalence  of  two 
years'  training ,  beyond  the  high  school.  The  intermediate 
course  now  offers  one  year  less  than  that  and  the  elementary 
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ccnirsc  two  years  less.  Kindergarten  courses  arc  becoming 
decidedly  more  numerous,  having  increased  from  9  to  23 
in  ten  years.  The  one-year  professional  course  is  apparently 
being  displaced  by  a  similar  course  for  experienced  teachers. 
The  supplementary  course  is  a  sort  of  a  graduate  course  and 
usually  leads  to  a  degree.  It  is  given  especially  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  courses  for  college  graduates  and  the  post- 
graduate courses  are  holding  their  own.  Comparatively  few 
schools  offer  them  and  they  are  sparsely  attended.  The  pre- 
paratory course  is  also  holding  its  own,  but  in  this  case  the 
numbers  of  the  table  are  not  reliable.  The  schools  that  offer 
regular  five-year  courses  usually  admit  directly  from  the 
8th  grade,  thus  including  the  preparatory  course  within 
the  regular  course.  Special  courses  for  the  common  or  rural 
schools  are  beginning  to  be  offered,  but  the  number  is  still 
small.  Two  of  the  three  I  met  in  the  catalogs  are  given  in 
Wisconsin,  where,  on  account  of  the  county  training  schools, 
they  are  perhaps  needed  less  than  in  any  other  state.  It 
seems  to  be  the  province  of  the  normal  schools  to  provide 
teachers  for  the  grades  of  towns  and  cities,  and  for  those 
rural  schools  that  pay  adequate  wages,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
problem  of  training  teachers  for  the  rural  schools  will  be  solved 
by  the  county  training  school,  of  which  eleven  are  now  in 
operation  in  Wisconsin.  Work  in  domestic  art  and  science 
is  offered  in  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  schools,  but  only  three 
gave  courses  leading  to  a  diploma  in  this  field  in  1905,  as 
against  one  in  1895.  There  is  an  increase  of  about  1-2  in 
the  amount  of  this  work  given  since  1895. 

The  admission  requirements  have  been  implied  in  the  fore- 
going discussion.  They  depend  upon  the  course  taken.  The 
course  for  experienced  teachers  requires  a  teacher's  certificate, 
the  graduate  course  a  normal  school  diploma,  the  high  school 
graduate  course  a  high  school  diploma,  and  so  on.  Ad- 
mission to  the  regular  course  is  chiefly  from  the  grades,  from 
the  preparatory  department,  by  examination,  and  by  teacher's 
certificate.  More  may  have  been  required  in  1905  than  in 
1895,  t>ut  Jhe  formal  requirements  appear  much  alike. 

The  percentage  of  schools  requiring  high  school  gradu- 
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ation  of  all  their  regular  students  increased  from  14  to  22. 
This  indicates  a  proper  tendency,  but  it  seems  that  with  our 
excellent  high  schools  and  the  crowded  condition  of  many  of 
our  normals,  more  would  shift  to  that  basis.  This,  it  would 
appear,  should  be  practicable  everywhere  except  in  a  few 
sparsely  settled  southern  and  western  states  where  high 
schools  are  not  within  the  reach  of  all. 

The  tendency  of  normal  schools  to  grant  degrees  appears 
to  be  slightly  on  the  increase.  Of  the  51  schools  compared, 
10  granted  degrees  in  1895  and  12  in  1905.  It  should  be 
noted,  however,  that  6  of  these  in  each  case  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania, making  the  percentage  for  the  country  as  a  whole 
greatly  less.     It  is  more  nearly  12  per  cent,  than  25  per  cent. 

The  number  of  hours  of  work  required  of  the  students  per 
week  is  indicated  in  Table  VI. 

TABLE  VI 


I 


HOURS    OF   WORK    CARRIED 

18 

I 

19 

I 

20 

10 
17 

21 

I 

225^ 

I 
2 

23 

24 

I 

2 

25 
2 

26 

27K 
2 

Total 

Number  of  schools  1895 

15 

Number  of  schools  1905 

26 

There  is  a  decided  mode  at  20,  showing  a  tendency  to  re- 
quire four  subjects  with  five  recitations  per  week.  Music, 
drawing,  and  gymnastics,  subjects  usually  requiring  no  out- 
side preparation,  are  not  included  in  the  table.  One  or  two 
of  these  are  frequently  carried  in  addition  to  the  20  hours. 
Occasionally,  and  in  some  schools  often,  a  student  is  permitted 
to  take  an  extra  subject.  The  22  1-2  hours  in  the  table 
mean  that  in  some  parts  of  the  course  20  hours  are  required 
and  in  some  25.  The  27  1-2  means  that  in  some  terms  25,  and 
in  some  30  hours  are  required.  The  recitation  period  is  either 
40,  45,  or  50  minutes  in  length.  Which  of  these  lengths  is  the 
most  frequent  I  was  unable  to  determine  from  the  catalogs. 

Professional  work 

The  professional  work  given  is  indicated  in  Table  VII.  The 
most  conspicuous,  feature  is  the  great  variation  in  the  time 
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given  to  each  subject.  The  fact  that  a  person  is  a  normal 
school  graduate  does  not  indicate  how  much  psychology,  his- 
tory of  education,  or  practise  teaching  he  has  had.  There  are 
as  yet  almost  no  established  standards.  A  few  tendencies  in 
that  direction,  however,  are  noticeable. 

Taking  the  subjects  as  a  whole,  four  or  five  modes  are  evi- 
dent. The  largest  one  of  these  falls  at  the  half  year,  or  at 
18,  19,  and  20  weeks,  which  should  all  be  put  together  as 
representing  a  half  year.  The  next  largest  falls  at  the  one- 
third  year,  or  at  12  and  13  weeks.  The  next  largest  falls  at 
one  year,  36-40  weeks,  and  the  next  at  two-thirds  of  a  year, 
24-26  weeks.  There  is  also  a  slight  mode  at  the  one-fourth 
year  or  10  weeks. 

In  psychology  the  half-year  mode  is  distinctly  increasing, 
having  changed  from  24  per  cent,  to  49  per  cent.,  according 
to  the  figures  of  Table  VII.  Both  the  average  and  the  median 
show  that  the  time  given  to  this  subject  is  slightly  decreasing. 
The  schools  giving  a  full  year  to  it  are  becoming  fewer.  The 
quality  of  the  work  was  distinctly  better  in  1905  than  in  1895. 
This  is  indicated  by  a  comparison  of  the  descriptive  outlines 
of  the  courses,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  work  is  being  done 
more  and  more  by  men  trained  for  it.  In  1895,  70  per  cent, 
of  the  principals  figured  as  chief  teachers  of  psychology,  and 
in  1905,  40  per  cent.  The  latter  figure  no  doubt  more  nearly 
represents  the  percentage  qualified  to  teach  this  subject  than 
the  former. 

Child  study  is  usually  given,  when  given  at  all,  in  connec- 
tion with  psychology,  and  a  few  schools  give  it  in  connection 
with  special  methods.  The  tendency,  however,  seems  for  it  to 
become  a  distinct  subject. 

The  pedagogy  given  in  normal  schools  is  still  in  a  state  of 
chaos.  The  field  is  unorganized  and  the  work  given  in  the 
various  schools  does  not  correspond.  In  1895,  10  per  cent,  of 
the  schools  offered  nothing  that  could  be  classified  under  this 
head,  and  in  1905,  6  per  cent,  offered  nothing.  About  95  per 
cent,  of  the  principals  teach  all  or  some  of  the  pedagogy,  and 
there  is  little  if  any  change  evident  since  1895.  In  three  in- 
stances I  noticed  that  teachers  of  mathematics,  of  English,  and 
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of  history  respectively  were  promoted  to  the  principalship  be- 
tween 1895  ^"^  I905»  ^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^y  ^^^  become  principal 
they  gave  up  their  former  subjects  and  became  teachers  of 
psychology  and  pedagogy.  Men  with  special  training  are  still 
few  in  this  field.  Practical  experience  with  individual  study 
has  so  far  been  almost  the  sole  preparation  for  it. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  the  history  of  education  is 
small  and  is  distinctly  on  the  decline,  as  is  shown  both  by  the 
average  and  by  the  median.  Few  aim  to  give  more  than  a 
sur\ey  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  with  but  a  cursory 
glance  at  ancient  times  and  at  the  other  European  coun- 
tries. 

School  management  seems  to  be  settling  down  to  a  one- 
third  year  subject.  It  is  still  not  given  in  about  22  per  cent, 
of  the  schools,  as  against  28  per  cent,  in  1895.  School  hygiene, 
so  far  as  it  is  given  at  all,  is  usually  included  in  the  school 
management.  Only  one  of  the  5 1  schools  gave  a  special  course 
in  it  in  1895  and  two  in  1905.  A  course  in  the  school  law  of 
the  state  is  almost  uniformly  given  with  the  school  manage- 
ment. 

The  time  given  to  special  methods  and  reviews  varies  over 
an  entire  year  or  more,  and  there  is  little  uniformity  in  the 
work  given.  A  few  schools  seem  to  take  fully  half  the  stu- 
dent's time  for  two  years  for  the  review  and  professional 
study  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  grades.  In  some  the  work 
in  methods  and  reviews  is  given  together  and  in  some 
separately. 

Little  change  is  noticeable  in  the  amount  of  time  given  to 
practise  teaching  since  1895.  One  tendency,  however,  is  worth 
noting.  There  is  a  tendency  to  concentrate  the  time  given 
to  this  work.  Instead  of  one  period  per  day,  more  schools  are 
requiring  the  student  to  spend  a  half  day  or  a  full  day  in  the 
practise  school.  Where  14  1-2  per  cent,  required  this  in  1895, 
29  per  cent,  did  so  in  1905. 

Six  per  cent,  of  the  schools  offered  no  practise  teaching  in 
1895  sn^  4  or  5  per  cent,  offered  none  in  1905.  In  about 
86  per  cent,  of  the  schools  the  practise  teaching  is  done  in 
model  or  graded  schools  provided  by  the  normal,  while  in  the 
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remainder  it  is  done  in  public  graded  schools  more  or  less 
closely  affiliated  with  the  normal.  The  latter  tendency  is 
on  the  increase  and  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction  to  all  con- 
cerned. More  typical  school  conditions  are  provided  for  the 
practise  teachers,  and  the  reaction  on  the  public  schools  is 
wholesome.  The  work  is  kept  more  alive  and  progressive  and 
standards  are  raised,  instead  of  lowered  as  one  might  expect."^ 

The  work  of  the  practise  teachers  is  supervised  by  special 
training  teachers  in  about  86  per  cent,  of  the  schools  and  by  all 
the  regular  teachers  of  the  normal  in  the  remainder.  The 
former  practise  appears  to  be  the  more  efficient  and  is  increas- 
ing. The  critic  or  grade  teachers  are  usually  also  responsible 
for  criticizing  the  practise  teaching. 

From  the  catalogs  it  appears  that  only  about  50  per  cent,  of 
the  schools  give  courses  in  observation,  but  my  figure  may 
easily  be  too  low,  the  work  not  being  well  indicated.  The  time 
given  to  this  subject  also  varies  widely  but  is  seldom  over  12 
weeks.     No  marked  tendency  is  evident  since  1895. 

The  amount  of  time  given  to  the  professional  work  is  in- 
creasing. Taking  the  data  from  28  schools,  it  varied  from 
48-187  weeks,  with  an  average  of  119  and  a  median  of  120, 
in  1895,  to  60-187  weeks,  with  an  average  of  128  and  a  median 
of  130,  in  1905.  About  20  per  cent,  of  the  schools  now  reach 
or  exceed  160  weeks,  which  is  half  the  time  of  the  student  for 
two  years,  counting  20  hours  per  week. 

Table  VIII  shows  some  miscellaneous  tendencies. 

TABLE   VIII 

r.  MISCELLANEOUS  TENDENCIES 

Subjects  Per  cent,  of  schools  offering 

i8g5  1905 

Electives 35  35 

Ethics 20  12 

Logic 12  4 

Manual  Training 24  50 

Nature  Study 12  30 

The  attitude  toward  electives  was  the  same  in  1895  as  in 
1905,  35  per  cent,  of  the  schools  offering  them  in  each  case. 

'  See   Investigations  of  the  Departments  of  Psychology  and  Education  of  the 
University  of  Colorado,  Vol.  II.  No.  I,  p.  26-30. 
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Non-professional  academic  subjects  comprize  most  of  the  elect- 
ives,  but  occasionally  professional  subjects  are  also  included. 
Ethics  and  logic  are  on  the  decline,  and  manual  training  and 
nature  study  are  being  more  generally  introduced.  The  figures 
for  nature  study  are  no  doubt  too  small.  The  work  is  often 
included  in  biology  or  other  science  courses  and  so  is  hard  to 
discover  from  the  catalogs. 

On  the  whole  the  data  presented  show  that  our  normal 
schools  are  on  the  upward  path.  They  are  adapting  them- 
selves to  modern  needs,  they  are  showing  a  healthy  increase 
in  numbers,  standards  are  being  raised,  there  are  more  and 
better  teachers,  and  the  professional  work  is  becoming  better 
organized  and  is  being  placed  on  a  more  secure  and  scientific 
basis.  But  this  progress  is  slow  and  is  somewhat  counter- 
balanced by  increased  "  inbreeding  "  with  respect  to  the  teach- 
ing staff.® 

William  C.  Ruediger 

Columbia  University 

•  My  acknowledgments  are  due  to  Professor  Edward  L.  Thorndike,  who  sug- 
gested especially  the  comparative  phases  of  the  study. 


V 

THE  SOUTHERN  GIRL:  A  NEGLECTED  ASSET 

There  lies  before  me  the  catalog  of  a  Southern  college  for 
girls  which  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  fifty  years. 
During  that  time  it  has  had  the  unfaltering  allegiance  of  its 
community,  besides  drawing  students  from  beyond  the  borders 
of  its  own  state;  its  successive  presidents  have  been  revered 
as  the  embodiment  of  learning,  and  the  institution  as  a  whole 
hospitably  accepted  as  the  final  word  in  the  education  of  girls. 
It  has  itself  never  admitted  a  doubt  of  its  high  achievements 
and  calling.  If  the  printed  word  is  to  be  trusted,  these  several 
confidences  are  well  founded.  The  catalog  for  1902-03  an- 
nounces that  "  we  invoke  the  sublimest  tenets  of  written  and 
unwritten  ethics.  We  supplement  with  the  most  exhaustive 
details  of  psychic  research.  Our  course  in  English  Literature 
and  Criticism  exhausts  all  the  known  avenues  to  the  highest 
proficiency  in  that  department,  and  has  elicited  very  favorable 
comparison  with  that  of  some  of  the  most  noted  American  uni- 
versities.— Deeming  the  gift  of  pleasing  conversation  one  of 
woman's  greatest  attractions,  we  give  special  attention  to  train- 
ing in  that  accomplishment."  "  Our  ideal,"  it  proceeds,  with 
a  turn  for  which  less  nimble  minds  are  ill-prepared,  '*  for  which 
we  constantly  strive,  is  that  our  table-fare  shall  not  be  equaled 
in  any  other  boarding  school." 

The  president,  as  we  learn  from  testimonials  modestly 
grouped  under  the  heading  "  Please  read,"  has  among  his 
many  gifts  that  of  developing  "  a  splendid  thirst  "  in  his  pupils 
"  for  exact  and  elegant  scholarship,"  which  is  convincing  in- 
deed, tho  the  man  who  can  direct  a  splendid  thirst  into  such 
channels  is  surely  wasted  on  a  girls'  college.  The  faculty  of 
liberal  arts  at  Mothers'  College — such  is  its  endearing  name — 
consists  of  the  president,  who  teaches  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
criticism,    history,    and    Anglo-Saxon;    the    president's    wife 
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(justly  certified  to  be  without  a  peer),  who  teaches  English 
literature,  civics,  ethics,  psychology,  evidences  of  Christianity, 
history,  elements  of  natural  science,  and  botany,  besides  look- 
ing after  the  unequaled  table-fare  and  the  housekeeping  gen- 
erally; the  president's  daughter,  who,  possibly  because  she  has 
not  yet  come  to  her  full  strength,  teaches  only  logic  and  Ger- 
man, and  three  assistants.  There  are  also  three  instructors  in 
music,^-one  of  them  director  general, — one  instructor  in  elo- 
cution, and  one  in  art.  Mothers',  with  a  generosity  which  is 
just  what  we  would  expect  of  her,  confers  four  different 
diplomas  in  the  arts  course  and  five  degrees  in  music ;  she  has 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  students  enjoying  the  table-fare, 
acquiring  the  pleasing  art  of  conversation,  and  believing  the 
assurances  given  them.  In  view  of  all  this,  it  is  heartless  to 
notice  that  the  scientific  equipment  is  succinctly  described  as 
"  sufficient,"  and  that  the  institution  has  no  endowment  what- 
soever. It  has,  tho,  a  library  of  four  thousand  volumes,  an 
exceptionally  large  number  for  a  girls'  college  in  the  South. 
The  Emmy  Lou,  for  instance,  in  1902  had  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  students  in  the  collegiate  department — seventy 
young  men  and  sixty-one  young  women — with  but  thirty-one 
books  in  the  library.  The  young  men,  as  we  know,  can  also 
find  their  books  in  women's  looks,  but  what  accredited  aca- 
demic substitute  is  there  for  the  young  women? 

In  estimating  the  place  of  Emmy  Lou  and  Mothers'  in  the 
provision  for  the  education  of  Southern  girls,  we  must  avoid 
two  mistakes.  We  must  recognize  that  their  merits,  as  set 
forth  by  themselves,  are  a  survival,  rather  than  a  product  of 
today,  and  we  must  also  concede  that  they  have  merit.  Com- 
munity life  gives,  inevitably,  a  degree  of  training,  and  "  having 
for  their  constant  watchword  the  unwritten  ethics — the  pole- 
star  that  guides  every  exalted  character,"  the  pupils  at  such 
institutions  learn,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  something  of 
order  and  method,  and  to  be  prompt  at  their  meals.  The 
authorities  reasonably  argue,  too,  that  the  awful  results  of 
man's  first  disobedience  warrant  them  in  requiring  from 
their  pupils  the  most  implicit  regard  for  the  rules,  and  let  no 
one  scorn  a  system  of  education  in  which  that  virtue  still 
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holds  a  commanding  place!  But  in  paucity  of  endowment 
these  institutions  are,  alas!  but  too  typical.  Ten  years  ago, 
while  sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  institutions  in  the  United 
States  for  the  education  of  women  which  call  themselves  col- 
leges were  at  the  South,  seventy-eight  per  cent,  of  the  endow- 
ment for  such  institutions  was  held  by  twelve  colleges  at  the 
North,  and  this  ratio  has  not  materially  altered.  Of  the 
$15,000,000  given  to  education  during  the  year  1903-04, 
ninety  per  cent,  went  to  institutions  at  the  North,  and  three 
per  cent,  to  the  West,  leaving  the  remaining  seven  to  be  dis- 
tributed in  the  South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  states.  Or, 
to  put  it  differently,  since  the  coeducational  institution  is  a 
very  important  factor  in  the  question,  in  1902-03  the  total  in- 
come devoted  to  liberal  education  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  and  Louisiana  amounted  to  $2,751,102, 
about  $200,000  more  than  the  income  of  the  same  class  of  in- 
stitutions in  Illinois,  and  about  two-thirds  the  corresponding 
expenditure  in  the  state  of  New  York.  This  income  goes  very 
largely  to  colleges  for  men  and  to  coeducational  institutions. 
*'  There  is  not,  in  all  the  South,"  said  President  Mclver  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Normal  School,  at  the  Fourth  Confer- 
ence for  Education  in  the  South,  "  a  great  endowed  college  for 
the  education  of  women — unless  we  count  the  Sophie  New- 
comb,  which  is  a  part  of  Tulane  University."  In  the  more 
graphic  phrase  of  another  Southerner,  'The  female  university 
of  the  South  has  the  curriculum  of  a  high  school  and  no  en- 
dowment but  a  deficit."  There  are  indeed  institutions  which 
are  working  with  a  single  eye  to  the  good  of  the  community, 
but  they  are  handicapped  at  every  turn  by  poverty,  by  the 
lethargy  and  ignorance  of  their  clientele,  by  the  exquisite  trans- 
mutations of  Southern  chivalry.  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me," 
exclaimed  a  young  Virginian,  a  student  at  Harvard,  "  that 
the  young  ladies  at  Radcliffe  have  to  take  the  same  examina- 
tions that  we  do?     I  think  it  is  most  discourteous !" 

"  The  supreme  need  of  the  South,"  say  Southern  men  them- 
selves, "  is  the  improvement  of  the  Southern  teacher."  That 
is  to  say,  the  supreme  need  of  the  South  is  the  better  education 
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of  the  Southern  girl.  According  to  a  recent  report  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  Mississippi,  over  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the  white  rural  schools  of  that  state 
had  had  no  training  other  than  those  same  rural  schools  had 
given  them.  To  appreciate  what  this  means  we  must  recall  the 
provision  for  elementary  education  in  the  Southern  states. 
The  school  year  ranges  from  one  of  seventy-eight  days  in  North 
Carolina  and  Alalxima  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  in 
Louisiana,  with  an  average  expenditure  per  child  varying  be- 
tween $3.10  in  Alabama  and  $10.25  in  Florida,  against  a  like 
expenditure  of  $31.21  in  Massachusetts  and  $41.68  in  New 
York.  One-fourth  of  the  teaching  force  thus  prepared  for  its 
duties — we  quote  again  from  Mississippi,  in  no  way  an  excep- 
tional state — changes  every  year,  while  the  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  children  is  so  scanty  that  the  average  number  of 
schooldays  per  child  thruout  the  South  has  been  given  as  three 
a  year.  The  solid  body  of  illiteracy,  rising  in  North  Carolina 
to  19.5  per  cent,  of  the  white  population  alone,  is  accounted 
for.  It  contains  over  two  and  a  half  millions  of  illiterate 
women.  "  In  the  Southern  states,"  to  quote  President  Mc- 
Iver  again,  "  there  are  nearly  100,000  more  white  female  il- 
literates than  white  male  illiterates,  and  the  total  number 
of  female  illiterates  in  the  South  is  2,275,000."  This  shabby 
and  ominous  figure,  the  illiterate  mother,  holds  the  future  in 
her  hand. 

If  these  are  the  facts  regarding  the  lowest  stratum  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  higher  fields  are  but  scantily 
occupied.  Three  summers  ago  there  was  organized  in  Knox- 
ville  the  Southern  Association  of  College  Women,  whose  aim 
is  to  improve  the  education  of  women  at  the  South.  The  basis 
of  selection  upon  which  the  colleges  in  their  membership  arc 
chosen  makes  their  list  authoritative  as  to  the  best  Southern 
in>tiiutions  open  to  women.  The  attendance  at  these  colleges 
^'  ws,  therefore,  the  measure  in  which  Southern  girls  are 
seeking  the  best  that  is  at  their  doors.  The  number  is  incon- 
siderable. It  varies  from  272  in  Virginia,  according  to  the 
latest  complete  statistics  available,  to  twenty  in  Mississippi, 
each  state  university,  with  curious  regularity,  having  an  enrol- 
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ment  of  one  woman  among  its  graduate  students.  The  total 
for  the  ten  states  from  which  our  figures  are  taken  is  but  1238, 
about  a  fourth  more  than  the  number  at  a  well-attended  col- 
lege for  girls  at  the  North.  Nor  are  the  Southern  girls  in 
these  Northern  colleges.  Among  Vassar's  thousand  students 
for  the  present  academic  year,  for  instance,  but  twenty- 
nine  are  from  these  Southern  states.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  figures  for  Vassar  are  exceptional.  She 
is  today  relatively  a  strong  college  in  the  South,  distancing 
four  of  the  home  colleges  of  the  first  rank  in  the  number  of 
Southern  girl  students,  but  the  enormous  increase  in  college 
attendance  among  American  girls — 572  per  cent,  within  twenty 
years — is  to  be  explained,  in  very  large  measure,  by  the  excel- 
lent opportunities  for  college  preparation  now  offered  even 
in  the  small  towns  of  the  North  and  West.  In  the  South,  on 
the  other  hand,  outside  the  chief  cities,  possibilities  for  sys- 
tematic college  preparation  are  practically  nil — and  only 
eighteen  per  cent,  of  the  Southern  people  live  in  the  city. 

If  we  look  at  better  education  for  Southern  girls  from  a 
utilitarian  point  of  view  alone,  the  need  for  it  is  very  clear: 
there  remain  the  less  tangible  but  no  less  potent  influences  exer- 
cised by  women  from  those  points  of  vantage  which  are  un- 
changeably theirs.  Women's  relation  to  the  wealth  of  a  com- 
munity, for  instance,  indicates  with  no  small  degree  of  ac- 
curacy its  moral  health.  It  is  upon  them  that  riches  react  most 
disastrously.  The  man  creates  the  wealth — which  means  dis- 
cipline, sometimes  of  a  rigorous  kind;  the  woman  is  its  bene- 
ficiary—an invitation  to  self-indulgence,  and  unless  she  is 
fortified,  intellectually  and  morally,  her  possessions  materialize 
her,  and  she  becomes  a  center  from  which  disintegrating  influ- 
ences radiate.  It  is  of  immeasurable  importance,  both  to  an 
individual  and  a  community,  that  the  establishment  of  certain 
ideals  shall  precede  the  acquisition  of  any  considerable  degree 
of  wealth;  that  the  seed  of  noble  ambitions  shall  be  sown  and 
the  beginnings  of  cultivated  taste  assured  before  the  means  of 
gratifying  desire  are  abundantly  at  hand.  Our  critics  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding,  there  is  really  but  little  vulgar  wealth 
in  this  country ;  there  is  much  simple-minded  wealth,  doing  its 
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ipnorant  best  under  bewildering  conditions.  Two  of  the  three 
p(nent  influences  in  the  South  today  are  its  increasing  pros- 
perity and  the  development  of  a  democratic  form  of  society. 
This  means  that  much  of  the  newly-created  wealth  will  go  into 
hands  untrained  in  its  use  even  by  traditions  surviving  from 
before  the  war,  and  if  a  period  of  dreary  demoralization,  in 
consequence,  is  to  be  avoided,  it  must  be  thru  the  third  great 
inrtucnce  in  the  modern  South — the  growing  desire  for  educa- 
tion. But  it  must  include  the  education  of  that  part  of  the 
community  which  determines  its  motives  of  action. 

Any  reference  to  the  influence  of  women  in  their  homes 
should  be  preceded  by  an  abject  apology  for  the  triteness  of  the 
remark.  Its  only  excuse  is  that  that  influence  is  still  the  most 
important  single  fact  in  life.  Whatever  discipline  or  enrich- 
ment education  brings,  when  it  is  the  woman's,  tells  directly 
upon  the  springs  of  life,  and  therein  lies  the  fundamental  social 
reason  for  educating  her,  as  it  is  also  the  reason  why  a  people 
who  neglect  to  educate  her  must  fall  behind  those  far-seeing 
enough  to  do  so. 

The  devotion  of  the  Peabody  Fund  of  $1,000,000  to  a  train- 
ing school  for  teachers  will  go  far  in  establishing  educational 
standards  in  the  South  upon  a  new  level,  but  urgent  needs — 
the  needs  of  the  everyday  girl,  with  her  high  potential  as  a 
social  force — remain.  There  are  several  ways  in  which  they 
should  be  met.  First  of  all,  there  should  be  established  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  good  secondary  schools,  adequately  en- 
dowed, competently  managed,  of  sane  outlook  and  ambitions. 
Wherever  such  a  school  has  been  established  it  has  proved  of 
incalculable  benefit,  and  until  such  life-saving  stations  are 
dotted  thru  the  South  in  some  measure  of  abundance,  no  sub- 
stantial advance  in  other  directions  can  be  looked  for.  With- 
out such  feeders  it  is  idle  to  expect  any  gain  in  numbers  in  the 
colleges,  or  any  substantial  improvement  in  the  standards  of 
those  colleges  until  they  can  look  confidently  to  receiving  each 
year  a  Ixxly  of  well-trained  students.  It  is,  of  course,  useless 
to  hope  for  an  improvement  in  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
until  this  elemental  factor  in  their  training  is  abundantly  sup- 
p!i.  <1   while  for  the  girl  who  is  not  to  teach,  and  does  not  wish 
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to  go  to  college,  the  lack  is  no  less  disastrous.  The  shabby 
standards  of  the  third-rate  school  tell  with  deadly  effect  upon 
the  fabric  of  everyday  life. 

A  second  happy  expenditure  of  money  would  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  scholarships  in  Northern  colleges  for  Southern 
girls.     It  is  difficult  to  see  what  other  expenditure  of  like 
amount  could  produce  such  results,  tho  it  must  be  granted  at. 
the  outset  that  without  the  schools  for  which  we  have  just, 
been  pleading  they  would  be  of  small  effect.     The  Bryn  Mawr 
scholarship  at  Guilford  College,   North  Carolina,  has  never 
been  vacant,  but  scholarships  in  Northern  colleges  offered  by- 
competitive  examination  in  a  given  locality  may  go  begging,, 
as  was  recently  the  case  in  Tennessee,  or,  as  happened  with  an- 
other scholarship  open  to  girls  from  seven  Southern  states,  no 
applicant  proved  qualified.     The  reasons  for  such  failures  may 
be  varied  and  in  large  measure  accidental,  but  it  is  certain  that, 
in  removing  them  the  sustaining  influence  of  a  good  prepara- 
tory school  is  of  immeasurable  importance.     But,  given  even, 
the  minimum  possible  conditions  under  which  such  scholarships, 
could  exist,  they  would  have  peculiar  value.    If  a  scholarship  at 
Vassar  or  Wellesley  was  founded  for  the  benefit  of  girls  from  a. 
given  state,  the  examinations  for  it,  year  after  year,  would 
become  a  standard  by  which  local  institutions  measured  them- 
selves, and  the  best  of  them  would  welcome  such  aid  in  their  ' 
struggle  with  the  lax  ideals  of  uninformed  communities.     Ta 
the  unawakened  girl,  the  ofTer  would  be  a  challenge;  to  the. 
ambitious,  the  most  precious  of  opportunities,  and  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole  ultimately  no  less  a  boon,  since  the  purpose 
of  such  scholarships  would  be  only  secondarily  to  train  the 
scholar;  their  first  aim  should  be  to  discover  the  leader,  the 
woman  with  the  large  capacity  for  social  service,  and  to  pre- 
pare her  for  her  high  calling.     The  very  conditions  at  the 
South  which  now  keep  the  education  of  girls  at  so  low  a  level 
make  it  probable  that  the  offer  of  such  a  scholarship,  adequate 
in  amount  and  well-heralded,  would  discover  the  exceptional 
woman.     The  girl  who  sought  it,  in  the  face  of  a  prevailing 
indifference  and  prejudice,  would  be  one  who  had  seen  the 
vision  and  was  prepared  to  follow;  it  would  be  a  reasonable. 
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cx|)cctation  that  she  had  insight  as  well  as  ambition,  and  a  well- 
developed  individuality.  One  has  a  suspicion,  for  instance, 
that  that  solitary  woman  graduate  stii'^''^*  "i  M.-.l.-iin.'.  tnight 
be  worth  knowing. 

The  third  need  in  the  education  of  Soutiiern  girls  is  a  gen- 
erous increase  in  the  endowment  of  their  best  home  colleges. 
Considering  the  larger  immediate  usefulness  of  the  local  col- 
lege over  the  occasional  scholarship  in  a  remote  institution, 
its  claims  might  seem  to  come  first,  but  the  scholarship  means 
the  infusion  of  new  blood  which  highly  inbred  stock  needs  if 
it  is  to  retain  its  vigor,  and  the  relatively  moderate  eagerness 
which  the  public  has  shown  in  endowing  institutions  for  young 
women  in  comparison  with  those  for  young  men,  makes  it 
judicious  to  consider  the  lesser  amounts  first.  Ten  thousand 
dollars  will  found  a  scholarship;  one  hundred  thousand  makes 
a  secondary  school  independent;  a  million  serves  as  the  start- 
ing poiiU  for  the  endowment  of  a  college.  There  is  today  not 
one  college  in  the  South  for  girls  alone  that  approaches  such 
an  endowment.  The  Sophie  Newcomb,  which  is  part  of 
1  ulane  University,  has  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Randolph-Macon,  of  Virginia,  comes  next,  with  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  thousand  dollars  in  productive  funds.  Its  next 
rival,  financially,  is  the  Southern  Female  College,  in  Georgia, 
which  has  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Among  coeducational  in- 
stitutions Vanderbilt,  the  University  of  Alabama,  and  Tulane 
report  an  endowment  of  a  million.  The  University  of 
Mississippi  has  income-yielding  funds  between  half  a  mil- 
lion and  a  million.  In  the  face  of  resources  of  which  these 
are  the  maximum,  one  can  but  admire  the  management  which 
enables  each  college  to  secure  a  faculty  which  is  **  unsur- 
passed " !  The  revenue  from  tuition  fees  is  sometimes  large, 
but  the  power  of  a  college  to  mold  a  situation  instead  of  being 
controlled  by  it  may  almost  be  measured  by  its  financial  inde- 
pendence. With  an  income  from  this  source  equal  to  that  of 
a  well-equipped  Northern  college,  plus  the  advantage  of  the 
lower  cost  of  living  at  the  South,  the  Southern  college  is  still 
at  a  disadvantage  in  scholarship  in  comparison  with  its  sister 
at  the  North,  because  of  the  lower  level  of  secondary  education 
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in  the  South.  A  college  largely  dependent  upon  yearly  fees 
must  accept  students  which  the  endowed  college  would  reject, 
and  grade  its  instruction  down  to  such  students.  Independ- 
ence for  the  Southern  college  means  a  gradual  improvement  in 
the  secondary  schools  within  its  sphere  of  influence. 

There  are  certain  reasons  why  money  devoted  now  to  the 
education  of  Southern  girls  promises  a  rich  return.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  recognized  forces  which  are  making  for  better 
education  in  the  South,  the  Southern  woman  is  showing  an 
increasing  interest  and  effectiveness  in  educational  work. 
Largely  thru  the  women's  clubs  she  is  improving  schoolhouses 
and  grounds,  establishing  traveling  libraries,  organizing  model 
schools,  offering  scholarships  in  the  local  colleges.  The  North 
Carolina  Federation  supports  eighty-five  traveling  libraries, 
which,  after  a  period  of  rather  lukewarm  welcome,  have  made 
themselves  a  place.  One  school  was  found  which  replied, 
when  offered  a  library,  that  it  had  the  books  furnished  by  the 
legislature,  and  needed  no  more,  and  "  at  one  county  school, 
not  a  child  had  read  a  single  book  except  the  text-books  " ;  but 
"  a  box  of  juvenile  books  was  sent  there,  and  in  a  few  months 
every  child  had  read  every  book."  The  South  Carolina  Fed- 
eration offered  last  year  eight  scholarships  in  the  local  colleges, 
for  girls,  the  examinations  for  which  were  held  in  every  county. 
These  women  are  creating  demand,  democratizing  knowledge. 

It  is  in  no  small  measure  because  of  such  work  that  the  recent^ 
Rockefeller  gift  of  ten  millions  to  education  will  have  peculiar 
value  in  the  South.    Not  the  least  service  it  will  render  will  bej 
the  impulse  to  preserve  old  foundations.     No  argument  is! 
needed  in  favor  of  nurturing  that  which  has  struck  root  in  thej 
soil  and  gathered  to  itself  a  measure  of  tradition  and  history, 
even  tho  it  now  display  in  excess  the  characteristics  of  a  morej 
fervid  generation.     With  the  definite  incentive  to  work  which 
the  Rockefeller  gift  offers,  old  loyalties  will  be  quickened  and 
made  fruitful,  to  result  not  only  in  a  great  lift  to  education, 
but  in  social  by-products  of  incalculable  value. 

One  of  the  best  traits  in  the  new  South  is  the  degree  in  which 
it  relies  upon  itself ;  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  needed  educa- 
tional endowments  must  come  from  the  North.     "  We  have 
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not  a  single  rich  man,  according  to  modern  standards,  in  our 
state/*  says  a  Kentucky  college  professor,  pleading  the  local 
needs,  and  the  august  roll  of  American  millionaires  gives,  in- 
deed, not  a  hundred  to  the  South.  That  love  of  one's  Alma 
Mater  which,  in  connection  with  a  fat  pocketbook,  rolls  up 
such  comfortable  endowments,  must,  in  the  South,  find  a  less 
effective  expression.  The  substantial  enrichment  of  Southern 
colleges  must  come  thru  other  motives.  To  obtain  the  needed 
sums  at  all,  to  quote  our  good  Kentuckian  again,  it  will  be 
necessary  "  to  stick  like  leeches,  talk  like  angels,  and  persevere 
like  demons,"  making  the  appeal  to  a  large  patriotism  and  the 
inspiration  of  constructive  work  in  the  field  of  character  and 
ideals.  Happily,  there  are  not  lacking  men  with  whom  such  an 
appeal  is  most  potent  of  all.  To  them  we  must  look  to 
develop  the  Southern  college.  And  as  gifts  are  made  let  them 
be  first  of  all  for  Southern  girls.  Let  it  be  place  aux  dames  in 
reality,  as  well  as  in  gallant  phrase.  Give  the  Southern  girl, 
with  the  fine  traditions  of  Southern  women  behind  her,  the 
best  that  her  generation  can  supply — good  secondary  schools, 
abundantly;  stronger  colleges,  the  opportunity,  thru  scholar- 
ships, to  come  in  contact  with  the  life  of  other  communities. 
The  man  of  tomorrow  is  what  the  girl  of  today  will  make  him; 
the  key  to  the  future  is  in  her  hands.  At  the  initial  Con- 
ference for  Education  in  the  South,  held  at  Winston-Salem  in 
1 90 1,  it  was  "  resolved  "  among  other  things,  that  "  As  the 
first  great  need  of  our  people  is  adequate  elementary  instruc- 
tion, and  as  this  instruction  must  come  to  children  so  largely 
thru  mothers  and  women  teachers  in  their  homes  and  primary 
schools,  we  desire  to  emphasize  our  belief  in  the  wisdom  of 
making  the  most  liberal  investments  possible  in  the  education 
of  girls  and  women."  In  short,  the  efficient  aid  of  the  sex 
which  is  to  furnish  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  and  all  of 
the  mothers  is  worth  securing. 

ELIZ.^BF-*-"    y^      TTr»t»'ir 

Buffalo,  N    V. 


VI 
CO-EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES ' 

For  many  years  we  Americans  have  noted  that  two  phe- 
nomena of  our  educational  system  arouse  above  all  others  the 
attention  of  our  European  visitors :  first,  the  lack  of  a  central- 
ized organization  oi  our  school  system  and  the  absolute 
autonomy  of  every  state  in  matters  of  educational  method  and 
aim;  and  secondly,  the  common  instruction  of  both  sexes  in 
the  same  classrooms  and  the  same  recitation  periods.  To  the 
latter  of  these  two  phenomena  in  particular,  to  co-education,  the 
following  lines  are  to  be  devoted. 

There  are  various  indications  that  the  question  of  co-edu- 
cation is  attracting  increased  attention  in  Europe;  it  has  al- 
ready been  discust  at  various  times  in  Germany  from  the 
viewpoint  of  theory;  the  Scandinavian  nations  have  without 
hesitation  carried  it  into  practise;  and  even  in  conservative 
England  a  number  of  seriously  minded  teachers  are  experi- 
menting with  it  in  various  types  of  schools,  and  are  closely 
observing  the  results.  The  experiences  of  some  of  these  Eng- 
lish teachers,  as  they  are  recorded  in  Miss  Alice  Wood's  Co- 
educationj^  present  many  a  point  that  should  be  of  practical 
service  to  the  German  student  of  the  subject.  It  may  not  be 
altogether  inappropriate  to  formulate  in  some  detail  the  present 
status  of  the  question  in  the  United  States,  and  to  point  out 
certain  significant  manifestations  that  may  be  helpful  to  a 
definite  opinion  on  its  merits. 

In  the  elementary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  United  States 
co-education  holds  almost  universal  sway ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  large  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  it  practically 
controls  our  high  school  system;  among  the  colleges  of  the 

^  This  paper,  translated  by  the  author  from  the  German,  was  written  at  the  in 
stance  of  the  journal  Die  Wissenschafien,  a  scientific  supplement  to  the  Berliner 
Nationalzeitung,  and  was  published  in  the  issue  of  June  15,  1906. 

^  Longmans,  Green  &  Company. 
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K.uimy  about  71  per  cent,  accept  the  same  principle,  espe- 
cially tlie  colleges  and  universities  in  the  western  states  that 
enjoy  state  support.  In  the  oldest  and  best-known  universities 
of  the  East,  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  Yale,  and  Princeton,  it  is 
not  accepted.  In  several  of  these  older  universities  there 
exist  parallel  colleges — annexes — that  oflfer  in  separate  build- 
ings the  same  courses  to  the  young  women  that  exist  for  men 
students.  In  view  of  the  percentages  just  noted,  it  is  natural 
that  the  friends  of  co-education  predict  its  eventual  supremacy 
in  the  American  educational  system.  This  confidence  may, 
however,  be  premature,  for  there  is  a  protesting  minority  that 
includes  in  its  numbers  some  of  the  most  thoughtful  leaders 
of  the  educational  movement. 

There  are  certain  points  connected  with  the  system  on  which 
we  Americans  are  all  in  substantial  agreement.  The  same 
opportunity  in  education  is  to  be  available  for  both  sexes;  fur- 
thermore, experience  has  demonstrated  that  no  moral  injury 
accrues  to  either  of  the  two  sexes  from  an  education  in  com- 
mon ;  and  finally,  thru  co-education  a  considerable  economy  in 
the  school  budget  becomes  p)ossible.  Let  me  dwell  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  last  point.  Without  question,  economic  consider- 
ations determined  in  the  new  and  sparsely  settled  communities 
of  the  West  the  adoption  of  this  system;  it  was  simply  less 
expensive  to  educate  boys  and  girls  together  than  separately. 

It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that  the  main  factor  that 
has  prompted  joint  instruction  is  its  genuinely  democratic 
spirit.  This  is,  however,  hardly  more  than  clever  ratiocina- 
tion ;  a  social  necessity  requires  no  justification  on  higher 
ethical  and  political  grounds.  True,  the  democratic  spirit  de- 
mands that  every  opportunity  for  intellectual  development 
shall  be  as  freely  accorded  to  woman  as  to  man.  That  was 
recognized  and  exprest  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  by  so 
careful  an  observer  as  de  Tocqueville;  co-education,  however, 
IS  only  one  convenient  fonn  of  carrying  out  this  idea,  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  Among  us  in  America,  as  well  as  else- 
where, the  question  of  a  common  education  of  the  two  sexes  is 
apt  to  be  confused  too  frequently  with  the  question  of  the 
right  of  women  to  higher  education. 
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Let  us,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  the 
co-educational  scheme.  No  one  in  America  is  inclined  to  op- 
pose the  joint  instruction  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  elementary 
schools ;  even  in  Europe  this  practise  prevails.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  we  reach  the  next  stage,  that  of  the  secondary  or 
high  school,  many  wise  educators  entertain  serious  doubts  of 
its  desirability.  It  will  not  suffice  to  urge  in^  its  favor  that 
the  presence  of  the  girls  in  the  classroom  exerts  a  refining  in- 
fluence on  the  boys.  Whether  this  influence  is  in  truth  a 
profound  or  merely  a  superficial  one,  is  a  matter  of  doubt  in 
many  quarters.  The  vital  question  is  this,  whether  the  high- 
est intellectual  and  physical  welfare  of  both  sexes  is  best  ad- 
vanced by  the  education  of  the  sexes  in  common.  If  there  were 
reason  to  fear  that  the  one  or  the  other  sex,  or  possibly  both, 
suffered  impairment  in  any  respect,  there  would  be  but  one 
logical  outcome ;  we  should  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  care  for 
the  separate  education  of  the  two  sexes  on  parallel  lines,  how- 
ever great  the  cost. 

A  survey  of  recent  literature  on  the  subject  proves  that 
many  of  our  best  minds  are  being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
under  the  prevailing  system  of  co-education  both  sexes  suffer 
more  or  less.  In  all  secondary  schools,  as  they  are  conducted 
at  present,  the  girls  are  distinguished  for  their  industry  and 
perseverance,  and  frequently  surpass  the  male  students.  But 
whether  the  common  scheme  of  instruction  is  really  the  most 
desirable  mode  of  education  for  the  girls,  and  secondly, 
whether  under  existing  circumstances  the  boys  put  forth  the 
full  intellectual  energy  of  which  they  are  capable,  seems  to  me 
at  least  an  open  question.  The  majority  of  our  educational 
critics  have  concentrated  their  attention  on  the  whole  upon 
the  former  issue;  as  I  look  at  the  situation,  the  greater  weight 
would  seem  to  attach  to  the  second  phase. 

In  our  co-educational  schools  there  has  unconsciously  de- 
veloped in  the  course  of  time  an  adaptation  to  the  physical 
capacities  of  our  girls;  contributory  to  this  is  unquestionably 
the  growth  in  the  number  of  the  female  teachers  and  the  cor- 
responding colorlessness  of  instruction.  This  instruction  lacks 
the  incisive  and  spontaneous  element,  which  all  boys  between 
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the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen  especially  require.  It  is  little 
short  of  monstrous  that  boys  during  these  years  receive  al- 
most all  of  their  intellectual  and  moral  impulse  from  female 
teachers,  and  to  this  domination  of  the  woman  teacher  in  the 
public  high  school  is  in  large  measure  due  the  fact  that  the 
majority  of  the  boys  leave  the  high  school  before  the  close  of 
the  four-years'  course.  Our  Commissioner  of  Education,* 
Dr.  William  T.  Harris,  ascribes  this  wholesale  withdrawal  to 
the  growing  desire  of  boys  to  become  independent  wage-earn- 
ers; but  it  is  in  quite  as  high  degree  due  to  the  inner  dissatis- 
faction of  the  boys  in  the  co-educational  high  school,  and  it  is 
significant  that  whenever  the  family  resources  permit,  boys 
turn  to  the  private  academies  and  preparatory  schools  where 
they  are  altogether  under  the  influence  of  a  corps  of  male 
teachers. 

In  comparison  with  the  demand  upon  their  capacities  that 
European  boys  meet  without  either  physical  or  intellectual 
over-burdening,  our  American  boys  in  the  secondary  schools 
do  not  accomplish  what  they  should  be  capable  of  doing. 
Whether  we  regard  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction,  or  the 
length  of  lessons  assigned,  or  the  precision  in  their  preparation, 
we  find  an  average  that  has  been  influenced  by  the  prevalence 
of  a  body  of  female  teachers,  and  the  participation  of  female 
fellow-pupils;  and  this  attenuated  demand  has  become  so  gen- 
eral that  our  entire  secondary  school  system,  even  where  male 
teachers  are  largely  employed,  lacks  that  stimulus  of  highest 
attainment  which  is  wholesome  to  every  young  man ;  the  super- 
fluous energy  goes  to  waste  in  an  exaggerated  cult  of  athletics.* 
In  the  interest,  therefore,  of  the  boys  a  separation  of  the  sexes 
during  the  school  periods  would  be  desirable  in  the  secondary 
school.  We  can  and  we  should  demand  of  the  boy  as  complete 
a  performance  as  he  is  capable  of.  Physically  he  is  particularly 
well-adapted  to  meet  the  demand  of  this  period,  when  a  girl 
should  enjoy  care  and  consideration.    The  girls,  intellectually 

*  Still  in  office  when  this  article  was  written. 

^  It  would  be  ludicrous,  were  it  not  deplorable,  that  male  teachers  tbemseltrct« 
presuoubly  of  energetic  mental  mold,  should  be  painfully  concerned  aboat  the 
danger  of  excessive  devotion  to  work  on  the  part  of  our  secondary  icbool  bojrt;  It 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  the  American  schoolboy  to  allow  himself  to  be  ofemfiwL 
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ambitious   and   eager,   often   impair  their   physical   strength, 
when  a  boy  has  by  no  means  utihzed  his  full  capacities. 

In  most  of  our  cities,  the  administrators  of  education  are 
inclined  at  present  to  resist  duplication  of  instruction  in  the 
secondary  schools ;  such  duplication  makes  the  municipal  sys- 
tem far  more  expensive,  of  course,  but  the  sound  sense  of  the 
community  will  in  time  become  convinced  that  it  is  true 
economy  to  secure  for  each  sex  the  most  complete  and  profit- 
able utilization  of  its  school  life.  There  is  no  reason  to  fear 
a  reaction  that  would  deprive  the  girls  of  the  opportunity 
for  the  highest  educational  privileges ;  of  that  we  feel  assured, 
but,  "  Now  that  woman  has  by  general  consent  attained  the 
right  to  the  best  that  man  has,  she  must  seek  a  training  that 
fits  her  own  nature  as  well  or  better.  The  family  and  the 
home  recognize  the  differences  of  the  two  sexes;  they  are 
differentiated  in  their  occupations,  their  games,  their  tastes; 
why  do  our  schools  exert  themselves  to  wipe  out  this  dis- 
tinction? Neither  of  the  sexes  should  be  a  final  model  for 
the  imitation  of  the  other."  ^  The  question  therefore  that 
is  becoming  at  present  an  urgent  one  is  this :  whether  we  ought 
not  assign  to  each  of  the  two  sexes  that  special  domain  in 
which  it  could  be  particularly  effective  ?  Unquestionably  there 
exist  both  physiological  and  psychological  objections  to  a  joint 
education,  and,  despite  Rein's  utterances  in  his  Pddagogik  in 
systematischer  Darstellung,  they  are  not  to  be  rejected  as  in- 
significant. It  is  noteworthy  that  so  strong  an  advocate  of 
the  higher  education  of  women  as  President  Jordan  of  Leland 
Stanford  University  answers  the  question,  "  Is  a  girl  to  receive 
the  same  sort  of  education  as  a  boy?"  with  yes  and  no — yes 
with  respect  to  thoroness  and  breadth — no,  if  you  propose  to 
require  identical  courses  of  study. 

We  all  admit  that  in  our  co-educational  practise,  both  in  the 
secondary  schools  and  in  colleges,  the  girls  hold  their  own  by 
comparison  with  the  young  men;  but  we  may  consider  this 
evidence  of  efficiency  definitely  established;  it  would  seem 
proper  now  for  women  to  abandon  the  constant  reference  to 
what  becomes  childish  rivalry  and  to  turn  their  attention  to 

^  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Adolescence,  II.  chap.  17,  ei  seriatim. 
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those  subjects  of  instruction  for  which  they  arc  in  higher 
degree  quahfied  than  men.  There  exist  entire  fields  of 
public  service  to  which  men  by  their  nature  can  not  devote 
themselves,  and  which  at  present  receive  too  scant  considera- 
tion at  the  hands  of  women.  In  these  spheres  intellectual 
ability  and  discipline  will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  and  ad- 
vanced education  contributes  to  their  efficient  handling;  such 
spheres  are :  the  hygiene  of  the  home,  of  dress,  the  question  of 
food  values  in  the  household ;  questions  of  public  welfare,  and 
above  all,  the  entire  field  of  esthetics  that  has  hitherto  been 
almost  completely  neglected.  In  many  instances  the  girls 
ignore  topics  that  they  are  more  competent  to  handle  than 
young  men,  and  busy  themselves  in  a  perfunctory  way  with 
that  which  in  the  last  instance  men  carry  on  to  better  ad- 
vantage. Professor  De  Garmo,  from  a  rich  experience  in 
several  co-educational  colleges,  emphasizes  the  fact  that  young 
women  devote  themselves  almost  entirely  to  the  literary  courses 
which  they  propose  to  utilize  later  on  as  teachers.  Possibly  it 
is  due  to  the  ease  with  which  they  gain  admission  to  the  teach- 
ing career  that  they  have  not  as  yet  turned  their  attention  to 
subjects  that  are  less  likely  to  prove  of  value  to  the  future 
teacher  than  to  the  future  housewife.  The  most  serious  objec- 
tion that  at  the  present  moment  can  be  formulated  against  the 
system  of  co-education  is  that  the  girls  elect  from  the  courses 
offered  what  will  rear  a  race  of  teachers,  not  a  race  of  women 
thoroly  equipped  for  home  duties  as  well  as  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community. 

In  questions  like  that  of  co-education  it  is  not  easy  to  escape 
the  reproach  of  partisanship;  nevertheless,  men  like  Hall,  Dc 
Garmo,  and  the  recently  deceased  President  Harper  of  Chicago 
University,  have  not  hesitated  to  express  frankly  their  views 
on  the  worth,  or  lack  of  worth,  of  co-education  for  the  future 
welfare  of  our  young  people.  It  calls  for  courage  of  no  slight 
degree  to  urge,  as  President  Harper  did,  a  measure  which  in 
the  eyes  of  many  marks  a  step  backward.  From  its  founda- 
tion, the  University  of  Chicago  seemed  committed  to  the 
system  of  co-education ;  when  after  ten  years  of  co-educational 
practise,  the  segregation  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  lower  classes 
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of  the  University  was  decreed,  the  change  called  forth  much 
violent  comment.  In  point  of  fact  it  signified  simply  th^t  be- 
cause of  the  great  number  of  students  it  became  necessary  to 
subdivide  the  courses  into  sections,  and  to  repeat  the  lectures 
before  these  sections;  and  it  was  found  rational  to  use  these 
sections  for  the  separate  instruction  of  young  men  and  young 
women.  Whether  other  circumstances  prompted  this  decision 
for  segregation  has  never  publicly  appeared.  It  amounts 
simply  to  this:  because  of  the  large  numbers,  the  external 
necessity  for  an  education  in  common  no  longer  exists,  and  it 
has  therefore  been  found  practicable  to  drop  the  system. 

In  many  of  the  higher  subjects  of  instruction,  as  for  in- 
stance in  physiology,  one  can  easily  see  that  various  difficulties 
supervene  in  handling  the  subject-mattef  thoroly  before  a 
mixed  body  of  students.  In  various  colleges  there  are  men 
of  high  scientific  attainments  who  positively  refuse  to  present 
the  subject  of  their  science  to  young  men  and  young  women 
jointly.  They  persist  in  this  refusal,  notwithstanding  the 
most  bitter  attacks.  Undoubtedly  it  is  of  no  small  moment  that 
this  policy  of  segregation  has  been  adopted  in  one  of  the  lar- 
gest institutions  of  the  Middle  West,  that  was  looked  upon  as  a 
very  bulwark  of  co-education ;  and  it  is  equally  significant  that 
the  university  does  not  recognize  in  this  policy  of  separation  a 
disavowal  of  its  fundamental  principles.  In  the  original  terms 
of  incorporation  occurs  a  statement  to  this  effect :  "  The  In- 
stitution will  offer  instruction  in  all  scientific  subjects  to  both 
sexes  on  equal  terms."  Neither  co-education  nor  co-instruc- 
tion was  mentioned  by  name ;  obviously  there  was  present  from 
the  very  beginning  in  the  minds  of  the  founders  the  thought 
that  education  on  equal  terms  might  be  offered  otherwise  than 
by  co-education. 

To  recapitulate,  co-education  rests  upon  considerations  of 
economy;  it  has  its  advantages  as  well  as  its  disadvantages; 
it  is  thoroly  in  place  in  the  elementary  schools;  but  in  the 
secondary  schools,  as  well  as  in  colleges,  its  value  is  at  least 
doubtful.  As  soon  as  a  city  or  a  corporation  is  ready  to 
furnish  the  very  considerable  financial  means  that  a  separation 
of  the  sexes  entails  upon  the  school  budget,  it  will  offer  to  both 
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sexes  advantages  not  attainable  under  the  prevailing  system 
of  co-education.  The  growing  wealth  in  the  country  at  large 
and  the  increasing  insight  into  the  difficulties  of  the  problem 
among  fair-minded  students  of  the  subject,  will  unquestion- 
ably bring  about  a  Serious  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people 
toward  this  question. 

Juuus  Sachs 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 


VII 
DISCUSSION 

PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   AND   PUBLIC   LIBRARIES 

The  feasibility  of  efficient  cooperation  between  the  pubHc 
schools  and  the  public  libraries  has  not  been  as  readily  ac- 
cepted as  the  desirability  of  such  interchange  of  service.  But, 
always  granting  to  the  schools  the  initiative  in  instruction,  the 
place  and  value  of  the  library  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system 
of  public  and  free  education  is  now  very  generally  recognized. 
The  library  must  supplement  the  work  of  the  school,  serving 
the  adult  population  as  the  school  serves  the  children — tho  its 
necessary  methods  do  not  permit  such  direct  authority  and 
influence.  If  books  of  information  and  books  of  power  are  to 
be  of  value  in  the  life  of  the  community,  then  the  library  habit 
must  be  formed;  and  this  can  be  formed  more  easily  during 
schooldays  than  later. 

The  following  correspondence  is  of  interest  as  showing  what] 
has   been   accomplished   in   this   direction   in   the   schools   of^ 
Pomona,  California:  a  city  evidently  blessed  with  sensible  and' 
large-minded  people  in  charge  of  both  the  schools  and  the 
libraries. 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  City  Schools 

Pomona,  Cal.,  December  2,  1904 
Mrs.  Julia  S.  Harron 

Dear  Madam:  Your  letter  of  inquiry  about  our  method  of 
instruction  in  reading  is  at  hand.  I  will  take  your  questions 
up  in  the  order  found  in  your  letter. 

I.  "Is  each  child  allowed  to  select  his  own  reading  book, 
within  the  large  list  made  up  by  the  teacher  ?  " 

Ans.  Yes.  And  he  is  allowed  to  experiment  until  he  finds 
a  book  that  will  strike  some  fire  from  the  flint  of  his  own  in- 
tellect.    As  soon  as  he  finds  a  book  which  he  can  read  with 
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interest  (it  must  first  be  approved  by  the  teacher)  he  reads 
it.  He  does  not  take  reading  as  a  meclicine,  he  takes  it  as  a 
p!r.ij;ure.  Of  course,  this  method  of  reading  is  not  used  much 
11;  til  the  children  have  fairly  mastered  the  formal  diflficulties 
of  reading.  It  is  used  a  small  part  of  the  time  in  the  second 
grade,  more  in  the  third,  still  more  in  the  fourth,  and  alto- 
c^^ther  in  the  fifth.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  children 
i  uld  not  only  learn  to  read  while  in  school,  but  that  they 
should  actually  read  a  large  number  of  the  best  works  of 
literature. 

2.  "  Do  children  have  duplicates,  or  does  each  child  have 
a  different  book  from  his  classmates?" 

Ans.  They  may  each  have  different  books.  Sometimes  a 
teacher  groups  a  few  children  together  for  special  drill  in 
reading,  and  gives  them  all  the  same  book.  While  this  small 
group  is  reciting,  the  remainder  of  the  class  are  reading  each 
his  own  book. 

3.  "  Is  this  the  regular  reading  of  the  class,  or  is  it  sup- 
plementary reading?" 

Ans.  This  is  the  regular  reading  of  the  class.  There  is 
no  more  reason  for  giving  **  supplementary  reading,"  than 
there  is  for  giving  "  supplementary  morals."  The  school 
reading  is  continued  at  home,  and  the  home  reading  is  con- 
tinued at  school.  A  pupil  will  read  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
books  a  year  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher.  He 
consequently  becomes  more  intelligent,  and  he  becomes  a  better 
oral  reader  because  he  is  more  intelligent  and  because  he  be- 
comes more  familiar  with  words  on  account  of  his  large 
amount  of  reading. 

4.  **  Does  the  plan  work  well  practically  ?  " 

AiH.  1  have  worked  it  for  eight  years  and  have  never 
known  a  teacher  to  drop  the  plan  after  she  had  learned  to  work 
it  successfully. 

5.  "  I  should  think  that  the  difficulty  with  having  no  dupli- 
cate books  might  be  that  some  of  the  children  might  not  read 
well  enough  to  interest  the  rest  of  the  class  in  a  book  which 
they  had  not  seen." 

Ans.     Exactly.     Neither  can  they  read  well  enough  to  in- 
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terest  the  rest  of  the  class  in  a  book  which  they  have  seen. 
What  is  more  senseless  than  for  nineteen  pupils  to  try  to  be 
interested  in  something  which  they  have  read  and  re-read, 
while  it  is  being  read  by  the  twentieth  pupil  in  a  more  or  less 
imperfect  way?  We  do  not  ask  the  pupils  to  listen  while 
one  is  reading.  The  nineteen  are  reading  each  his  own  book, 
while  the  teacher  is  trying  to  help  the  twentieth  pupil  work  out 
his  salvation.  The  others  are  all  quietly  absorbed  in  their  own 
books,  unless  the  one  reading  or  relating  what  he  has  read 
makes  it  so  interesting  that  the  others  pay  attention  of  their 
own  accord.  The  others  are  permitted  to  listen  if  they  choose 
to  do  so.  Often  they  listen  with  great  interest  and  make  up> 
their  minds  to  read  that  very  book.  So  that  a  book  is  often 
promised  four  or  five  pupils  *'  ahead."  There  is  very  little- 
advantage  in  pupils'  listening  to  the  reading  of  other  pupils, 
of  the  clas&,  so  far  as  its  assisting  them  in  the  ability  to  read 
is  concerned.  The  difficulties  of  reading  must  be  mastered  by 
each  pupil  for  himself.  They  will  be  mastered  much  more 
easily  if  the  pupils  are  reading  something  which  interests  them, 
than  if  they  are  reading  that  which  is  simply  a  dose  prescribed 
by  the  teacher. 

6.  "  The  child  who  becomes  interested  in  his  story  might 
destroy  the  connection  of  one  lesson  with  another,  so  far  as 
the  class  is  concerned,  by  going  on  with  the  story  by  himself." 

Ans.  That  is  just  what  we  want  him  to  do.  He  is  reading 
the  book  for  his  own  benefit,  and  the  Lord  pity  him  if  he  does 
not  get  interested  in  it  sufficiently  to  go  on  with  it  after  the 
lesson  is  over.  He  is  not  his  brother's  keeper  in  this  matter. 
He  is  not  reading  the  book  for  the  benefit  of  others,  but 
for  himself.  He  will  be  placed  on  the  "  lock  step  "  enough  in 
other  studies.  Why  not  let  him  "  gang  his  ain  gait  "  in  this 
one  ?  He  is  often  asked  by  the  teacher  to  give  the  connecting 
matter  between  the  two  lessons  as  a  reproduction  story.  And 
the  animation  and  interest  with  which  he  gives  it  is  evidence 
that  the  book  has  gone  to  the  spot. 

7.  "  Is  the  average  child's  com.mand  of  language  sufficiently 
good  to  render  this  exercise  instructive  and  interesting  or  even 
tolerable  to  the  class?" 

Ans.     After  a  little  practise  a  pupil  will  talk  in  a  much  more 
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interesting  manner  than  he  will  read.  Besides,  he  is  not 
obliged  to  niake  it  interesting  to  the  others  of  the  class.  They 
are  interested  in  their  own  books  and  do  not  need  to  try  to 
be  interested  in  his  exercise.  The  exercise  is  for  his  benefit 
and  for  his  only.  The  others  will  have  their  day.  This 
"  pot-shooting  "  at  a  whole  class  is  neither  desirable  nor  neces- 
sary. So  far  as  his  vocabulary  is  concerned,  can  any  better 
way  be  devised  for  its  improvement  than  to  have  him  repro- 
duce something  which  he  has  read  with  interest?  He  naturally 
uses  many  of  the  exact  words  of  the  author  in  this  reproduc- 
tion and  thus  makes  these  words  a  part  of  his  own  mental 
furniture  much  better  than  if  he  had  surrounded  them  with  a 
definition.  For  both  oral  and  written  language,  this  reproduc- 
tion work  is  invaluable.  But  if  you  had  prescribed  a  dose  for 
the  child  to  read,  his  reproduction  would  be  lifeless  and  void 
of  interest  to  him  and  to  all  who  were  compelled  to  listen  to 
him.  Each  pupil  can  not  be  heard  every  day.  But  when 
he  is  heard,  more  time  is  taken  with  him.  The  teacher  does  not 
need  to  probe  him  on  everything  he  has  read  to  see  whether  he 
understands  it  or  not.  If  he  does  not  understand  a  book  he 
will  not  read  it,  since  he  is  not  compelled  to  read  any  certain 
book  at  any  certain  time. 

As  far  as  their  general  reading  is  concerned,  the  influence  on 
the  children  of  Pomona  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  reading  of  the  children  supplied 
by  the  public  library  was  71  per  cent,  fiction.  Our  last  report 
showed  that  while  the  amount  of  reading  had  almost  doubled, 
the  per  cent,  of  fiction  had  decreased  to  39  per  cent 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  system  is  its  economy. 
The  money  which  is  used  to  buy  twenty  books  of  a  kind, 
enabling  each  pupil  to  read  one  book,  under  this  system  will 
buy  twenty  different  books,  for  the  same  pupils.  I  do  not 
take  much  stock  in  the  ordinary  school-reading-hash-book. 
Pupils  ought  to  read  something  of  some  literary  merit.  Under 
our  plan  they  will  do  this  to  an  extent  that  will  surprise  any 
one  who  has  not  tried  it. 

Very  truly, 

P.  W,  Kauffman 

Superintendent 
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Public  Library 

Pomona,  Cal.,  February  8,  1905 

....  In  our  case  it  has  been  far  more  satisfactory  than 
giving  greater  privileges  to  the  teachers,  for  (i)  it  brings 
the  child  to  the  library.  He  comes  to  know  the  library  as  the 
dispenser  of  books  and  does  not  feel  that  the  school  represents 
the  only  source  of  supply  for  his  reading.  If  he  leaves  school, 
he  still  comes  to  the  library  from  habit.  The  child  who  re- 
ceives books  from  the  teacher  only  may  be  told  dozens  of 
times  that  he  can  get  books  from  the  library,  but  never  having 
been  there  he  is  timid  and  depends  more  and  more  upon  the 
feast  as  set  before  him  by  "  teacher."  (2)  Our  fiction  fiends 
object  to  our  spending  money  for  the  schools — as  they  call  it. 
We  reply  that  we  are  merely  supplying  a  legitimate  demand — 
that  each  child  in  town  is  entitled  to  library  privileges  and  if 
they  each  and  all  come  here,  must  we  not  consider  them  as  well 
as  the  grown  people  ? 

It  works  wonders  with  their  taste  in  reading.  Whereas 
they  used  to  feed  largely  on  Henty,  Alger,  and  Fosdick,  now 
we  have  no  call  for  the  last  two  and  they  read  Henty  with 
some  degree  of  moderation.  We  have  just  discarded  our 
last  Elsie  book  because  it  was  never  read !  Since  my  day,  we 
have  had  but  three,  which  were  given  us,  and  the  call  for 
"  more  "  has  decreased  to  the  point  above  mentioned. 

Mabel  E.  Prentiss 

Librarian 

Pomona,  Cal.,  May  25,  1905 
Miss  Corinne  Bacon 

Instructor  in  Library  School 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
My  dear  Miss  Bacon:  Your  letter  is  at  hand  stating  that 
Dr.  Canfield,  of  Columbia  University,  would  like  to  publish 
a  certain  letter  of  mine  to  Mrs.  Harron,  describing  the  method 
of  teaching  reading  in  our  Pomona  schools.  The  letter  in 
question  was  written  with  no  thought  of  publicity,  and  I  can 
not  now  recall  its  exact  contents.  But  if  there  is  anything  in 
the  letter  which  will  be  helpful  to  any  teacher,  or  which  will 
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aid  in  bringing  joy  into  the  heart  of  any  child,  he  is  more 
tlian  welcome  to  publish  it.  When  I  observe  the  interest 
which  our  pupils  are  taking  in  their  reading  in  the  schoolror)m, 
and  look  over  the  list  of  books  which  they  have  read  during 
the  year  as  a  part  of  their  regular  work, — books  read  because 
they  wanted  to  read  them, — I  can  but  reflect  that  our  teachers 
are  making  the  path  easy  which  leads  from  the  fiery  furnace  of 
the  street  to  the  health-giving  fields  of  literature.  To  take  a 
boy  whose  tastes  have  been  vitiated  by  the  low  vulgarity  of  the 
street  and  lead  him  to  like  the  company  of  Edward  Eggleston, 
Jane  Andrews,  Mara  Pratt,  James  Baldwin,  Mary  Hazleton 
Wade,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  is  the  greatest  thing  a  teacher 
will  ever  do  until  she  leads  him  to  have  a  love  and  reverence 
for  all  created  things  and  for  Him  who  created  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is. 

The  report  of  our  public  library  for  July,  1903,  before  our 
present  plan  of  reading  was  introduced  into  the  public  schools, 
showed  that  the  number  of  juvenile  books  taken  from  the 
library  for  that  month  was  694.  Of  these  71.3  per  cent,  were 
fiction.  The  report  for  March,  1905,  showed  that  1693  ju- 
venile books  were  taken  from  the  library  for  the  month.  Of 
tliese  36.5  per  cent,  were  fiction.  So  while  the  number  of 
juvenile  books  read  has  almost  trebled,  the  character  of  the 
I'^oks  read  has  been  very  materially  changed.  Of  course, 
this  result  could  not  have  been  secured  without  the  active  and 
sympathetic  cooperation  of  our  efficient  librarian,  Miss  Mabel 
Prentiss.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  state  tliat  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  in  Pomona  (that  is,  from  five  to  seven- 
teen) is  1639.  The  number  of  books  taken  from  the  library 
in  March  of  juvenile  class  was  a  little  over  one  book  for  every 
child  of  school  age  in  the  city. 

But  this  by  no  means  represents  the  literary  reading  of  the 
children.  At  the  beginning  .of  the  present  school  year,  each 
pupil  in  all  the  fifth  grades  in  town,  of  his  own  volition,  pur- 
chased a  literary  book  instead  of  the  ordinary  reading-hash- 
book.  When  each  pupil  had  read  his  own  book,  he  exchanged 
it  with  each  of  the  other  pupils  of  his  class  for  the  books  they 
had  purchased;  so  that  hundreds  of  literary  books  were  read 
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in  this  manner  which  do  not  enter  into  the  report  of  the  public 
library.  I  have  sent  several  hundred  literary  books,  in  cabinets 
of  forty  or  fifty  books,  from  my  own  private  juvenile  library 
to  the  various  rooms,  changing  them  every  few  months.  And 
these  do  not  enter  into  the  report  of  the  library. 

One  very  curious  case  came  to  our  attention  a  few  months 
ago.  Some  eight  or  ten  books  which  had  been  stolen  from 
the  public  library  were  found  in  the  desk  of  one  of  our  little 
Spanish  boys  of  the  fifth  grade.  He  was  reading  these  books, 
and  they  were  all  good  books :  "  Boys  of  '76,"  by  Coffin,  and 
others  of  this  grade.  The  puzzling  part  of  the  matter  is 
this, — it  seems  that  the  influence  of  the  stolen  books  ought 
to  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  prevent  their  being  stolen! 
One  can  not  help  speculating  on  the  proposition  of  how  many 
books  of  this  character  the  boy  might  have  stolen  and  read 
before  their  influence  would  have  been  strong  enough  to  com- 
pel him  to  bundle  them  all  up  and  return  them  to  the  library. 
Some  criminologist  may  find  some  interest  in  the  problem. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.  W.  Kauffman 
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Twenty jrears  of  the  republic,  1885-1905—87  Harry  Thurstow  Pbck,  LL.D. 
I   New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  1906.     viii-f-Sll  p.  ?    $2.50  net. 

Immediately  after  any  great  occurrence  in  the  world's  his- 
tory, the  wiseacres  of  newspaper  and  magazine  spring  up  like 
Jonah's  gourd  ready  to  tell  an  eager  generation  **  all  about  it." 
Unlike  the  shadowing  function  of  that  historic  vegetable,  how- 
ever, they  strive  to  enlighten  the  credulous  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  precise  influence  which  the  event  in  question  is  sure 
to  exert  upon  the  haps  and  mayhaps  of  posterity.  They  are 
prone  to  regard  themselves  as  both  philosophers  and  historians 
superior  to  the  ordinary  ilk  since  they  deal,  not  with  the  ashes 
of  the  past,  but  with  the  flaming,  crackling  present. 

That  the  author  of  Tiventy  years  of  the  republic  does  not 
belong  to  this  class  of  writers  a  perusal  of  his  book  will  plainly 
show.  He  employs  none  of  their  methods  and  makes  none  of 
their  pretensions.  Sensational  episodes,  up-to-date  pictures, 
and  journalistic  spellbinding  are  absent.  No  perversion  of 
historiography  is  attempted;  instead  appears  a  series  of  short 
stories,  delightfully  told,  with  now  and  then  a  thoughtful  word 
of  comment,  about  men,  women,  and  things  as  they  are  de- 
picted on  the  shifting  panorama  of  two  decades  of  a  nation's 
life.  The  book  is  so  readable  and  interesting,  and  its  style 
withal  so  lucid  and  flowing,  that  the  theme  suggests  to  the 
reviewer  a  statement  of  a  few  impressions  which  he  has  gath- 
ered, rather  than  a  summary  of  its  contents.  If  such  a  sum- 
mary were  merely  to  remind  one  of  how  recently  the  events 
liappened  and  the  personalities  appeared  upon  the  public  stage, 
it  would  be  useful ;  but  it  might  be  more  apt  to  recall  the  dcad- 
ness  of  an  old  newspaper  or  the  staleness  of  the  back  number 
of  a  magazine,  and  thus  do  an  unwitting  injustice  to  the  text. 

The  earlier  chapters  of  the  book  seem  to  be  constructed  like 
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a  "  story  "  in  the  daily  press.  In  the  course  of  narration  one 
sees  the  headhnes  and  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  column 
followed  by  the  account  at  length.  This  plan  of  presentation, 
unfortunately,  has  led  to  the  insertion  of  a  biographical  chap- 
ter called  "  Memories  of  the  past "  and  devoted  to  certain 
statesmen  and  generals  whose  sole  claim  to  mention  in  a  record 
of  the  years  from  1885  to  1905  subsists  in  the  fact  that  some 
of  them  died  in  1885  and  others  in  1886.  A  tendency  also  to 
repetitiousness  {e.  g.,  p.  i  and  p.  57;  p.  15  and  p.  116;  p.  81 
and  p.  272;  p.  132  and  p.  312)  mars  the  smoothness  of  the 
story.  On  p.  316  it  goes  so  far  as  to  cite  certain  statements  of 
Senator  Hoar  which  differ  slightly  from  what  purport  to  the 
same  on  p.  14.  The  remainder  of  the  book  observes  more 
closely  the  conventional  forms  of  narration,  and,  in  the  re- 
viewer's opinion,  is  better  written. 

Pertinent  characterizations  of  public  men  constitute  one  of 
the  many  excellent  qualities  of  the  work.  With  two  excep- 
tions, perhaps,  they  are  impartially  drawn.  At  the  detractors 
of  General  McClellan  the  author  hurls  a  few  dogmatic,  but  not 
altogether  convincing,  javelins,  and  to  Grover  Cleveland  he 
assigns  a  pedestal  somewhat  loftier  than  the  majority  of  his 
countrymen  are  yet  disposed  to  concede.  The  policy  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  in  particular,  regarding  the  Venezuelan  matter 
is  defended  at  length  by  arguments  and  conjectures  that  savor 
of  those  employed  by  bellicose  Americans  at  the  time  of  the 
War  of  1 81 2.  In  this  connection,  however,  Professor  Peck 
appfeciates  the  extent  to  which  the  Neo-Monroe  Doctrine 
differs  from  the  self-protective  and  quite  altruistic  pronuncia- 
mento  in  behalf  of  the  republican  form  of  government  as  it 
was  put  forth  by  our  fifth  president.     He  says  (p.  420-421)  : 


The  extraordinary  hold  which  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  always  exercised 
upon  the  imagination  of  Americans  may  well  be  due  to  a  vague  and  still 
unformulated  stirring  of  the  national  consciousness  which  discerns,  how- 
ever dimly,  a  future  wherein  the  whole  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  shall  be 
held  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  If  this  be  so,  then  no  wonder 
that  a  principle  first  enunciated  under  special  circumstances  should  have 
been  expanded  and  perpetuated  to  bar  all  influences  which  might  prevent 
that  splendid  dream  from  becoming  true. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  last, 
entitled  "  The  transformed  republic."  While  one  can  hardly 
subscribe  to  an  intimation  that  the  process  of  transformation 
is  at  all  complete,  there  are  certain  fundamental  changes  at 
work  in  the  United  States  which  are  faintly  perceived,  but  not 
realized.  A  genuine  national  unity  Has  been  attained,  along 
with  a  tremendous  centralization  of  energ>^  in  numberless 
walks  of  life.  No  longer  sectional,  the  problems  of  the 
Tnited  States  now  possess  a  general  interest  and  a  national 
scope.  Their  solution  is  being  attempted  by  all  classes  of  the 
population  irrespective  of  social  conventions;  while  literary, 
scientific,  and  educational  activities,  discarding  the  shop-worn 
models  of  Europe,  seek  inspiration  at  home  to  a  degree  never 
approximated  before.  At  the  same  time  a  moneyed  aristoc- 
racy has  arisen  which  bids  fair  to  start  a  reaction  that  will 
destroy  the  great  pillar  of  individualism  on  which  the  republic 
was  reared.  Menaced  by  a  lawless  and  predatory  wealth  that 
corrupts,  crushes,  and  defies,  the  American  people  seemingly 
are  on  the  way  toward  a  replacement  of  the  ancient  foundation 
1  y  a  structure  of  governmental  regulation  and  of  public  owner- 
ship quite  foreign  to  the  ideas  cherished  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Constitution. 

A  few  stray  errors  might  be  mentioned  without  implying 
that  their  occurrence  is  at  all  frequent.  For  example,  the 
statement  on  p.  5  (note)  that  the  decision  of  a  certain  court 
of  New  York  **  practically  freed  all  slaves  sent  or  brought  by 
their  masters  within  the  boundaries  of  a  free  state  "  can  not  be 
I  rue,  because  such  a  decision  could  have  no  legal  bearing,  other 
than  one  of  precedent,  on  the  status  of  slaves  who  might  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  free  state  outside  of  New  York. 
Lincoln  was  nominated  in  1864,  not  by  any  so-called  "  Union 
I  <)nvention,"  but  by  the  regular  Republican  organization  (p. 
12.),  There  are  fourteen,  and  not  twelve,  islands  in  the 
Samoan  group  (p.  180).  The  Argentine  Republic  can 
scarcely  be  called  one  of  the  **  wretched  little  republics  "  which 
are  the  **  immediate  neighbors "  of  Chile  (p.  228).  The 
assertions  about  Chile,  and  alK>ut  the  views  of  typical  Chilians 
given  on  p.  228  also,  contain  as  much  presumption  as  they  do 
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"facts"  (p.  229).  Indeed  they  would  befit  certain  other 
South  American  repubhcs  quite  as  well.  British  Guiana  was 
ceded  by  the  Dutch  in  1814,  and  not  in  1810  (p.  413).  Mr. 
Roosevelt  assuredly  "  sat  in  Congress  "  when  he  presided  over 
the  Senate  (p.  680).  The  only  typographical  slips  that  the 
reviewer  has  noticed  are  those  of  1877  (p.  272)  for  1878,  and 
"Amercians"  (p.  512). 

William  R.  Shepherd 

Columbia  University 

The  Bible  as  English  literature— By  J.  H.  Gardiner.     New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1906.     xi+402  p.     $1.50  net. 

In  this  book  Professor  Gardiner  has  undertaken  no  slight 
task.  As  he  intimates,  the  study  of  the  Bible  has  but  begun 
"  to  take  a  place  in  the  study  of  English  Literature,"  and  while 
few  would  deny  that  it  may  be  so  considered,  it  is  not  usually 
included  in  our  mental  summary  of  our  national  literary  stock. 
The  author  has  therefore  the  exceptional  problem  of  defining 
and  establishing  the  position  of  the  work  he  discusses.  The 
title  he  has  chosen  contains  an  assertion :  one  does  not  write  of 
Shakspere  or  Milton  "  as  English  Literature."  And  more- 
over, myriads  of  men  and  women  who  have  thought  as  little 
as  possible  of  the  literary  claims  of  the  Book,  have  neverthe- 
less read  it  very  thoroly,  and  even  from  the  literary  point  of 
view,  very  fruitfully  too.  Those  who  knew  their  Bible  by 
heart,  had  its  language  upon  their  tongues,  and  thought  in  its 
terms,  gained  without  pursuing  them  the  chief  ends  of  all 
literary  study.  To  secure  or  approach  by  academic  means  in 
this  generation  the  results  attained  by  the  intense  scrutiny  of 
our  forefathers  is  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  best  efforts  of 
our  most  resourceful  teachers.  And  finally,  tho  the  Bible  is 
English,  it  is  certainly  Hebrew  also,  and  however  universal 
in  its  significance  and  appeal,  Oriental  to  the  core.  It  is  neces- 
sary then  to  explain  the  component  parts  of  the  Scriptures  as 
productions  of  the  Jewish  race,  yet  to  show  how  these  various 
and  alien  works  have  by  translation  become  a  single  English 
book;  and  to  accomplish  this  double  purpose  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  book  which,  in  respect  of  its  literary  claims  alone, 
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has  been  consecrated  by  tlic  intense  and  reverent  study  of 
centuries. 

For  such  an  undertaking  a  comprehensive  plan  is  unavoid- 
able. The  author  takes  up  successively  "  the  background  of 
history  from  which  the  various  materials  of  our  English  Bible 
sprang;"  the  literary  types  represented  in  the  different  books; 
'*  the  processes  of  translation  and  revision  which  led  up  to  the 
Authorized  Version  of  161 1;"  and  finally  the  quahties  and 
characteristics  of  that  version  as  we  read  it  today.  This  in- 
\  olves  gathering  the  more  valuable  fruits  of  the  criticism  of 
the  original  texts  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  elucidation  of  the 
intricate  history  of  the  English  versions  on  the  other.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  summarize  in  brief  space  results  achieved 
in  so  many  directions.  Painstaking  and  successful  scholar- 
ship is  visible  on  every  page.  A  word  may  be  devoted,  how- 
ever, to  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  work. 

The  circumstances  of  belief,  if  one  may  so  speak,  have 
changed  in  the  present  day.  The  Bible  obviously  can  not 
come  home  to  men's  business  and  bosoms  as  it  came  home  to 
them  when  life  and  death  hung  upon  their  interpretation  of 
its  words.  Indifference  is  too  often  the  foster-brother  of 
tolerance.  If  then  men  do  not  read  the  Bible  as  they  once 
read  it,  if  it  is  no  longer  taught  as  it  once  was  to  the  young, 
yet  surely  we  cannot  afford — taking  the  broadest  grounds — 
to  omit  it  from  the  spiritual  experience  of  our  people.  Hence 
its  recent  appearance  before  advanced  students  equipped  with 
the  academic  machinery,  the  **  introduction  and  notes,"  long 
since  supplied  so  abundantly  to  far  less  significant  classics. 

Yet  this  book  can  not  be  presented  as  another  might,  and 
the  problem  of  preparing  a  literary  introduction  to  it  is  not 
only  larger  than  that  offered  by  any  other  English  work,  but 
different  also.  Fascinating  as  are  the  critical  questions  it 
proposes,  he  would  fail  really  to  "  introduce  "  this  classic  who 
allowed  himself  to  be  drawn  by  such  enticements  away  from 
his  true  task — to  bring  home  to  his  students  the  immense 
spiritual  power  of  the  Bible  and  the  sources  of  its  immediate 
and  vital  appeal  to  men,  and  to  Englishmen,  in  every  age. 
This   consideration   seems   to   direct   and    inspire    Professor 
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Gardiner's  work.  Altho  he  takes  up  the  different  kinds  of 
composition  found  in  the  Scriptures — ^narrative,  poetry,  wisdom 
books,  epistles,  prophecy,  apocalypse — his  interest  is  in  no 
case  centered  upon  literary  classification  as  such.  His  excur- 
sions into  literary  morphology  never  go  farther  than  is  neces- 
sary to  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  essential  character 
of  the  type  before  him.  In  the  succeeding  account  of  the 
translation  the  same  spirit  is  manifest.  In  the  forefront  is 
placed  the  commanding  figure  of  Tindale  as  ''  one  of  the  great 
heroes  of  the  English  race  " ;  and  we  learn  how  that  heroism 
past  into  the  ''  pith  and  marrow  "  of  his  and  all  succeeding 
translations,  making  them  English  of  the  best,  and  how  this 
English  book  again  became  ''  of  all  books  the  most  thoroly 
woven  into  the  thought  and  language  of  English-speaking 
people."  Indeed,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  author's 
discussion  of  his  great  subject,  the  treatment  of  it  is  not  only 
intelligent  and  reverent;  it  is  singularly  vital  and  inspiring. 

M.  H.  Turk 
I    HoBART  College 


The  major  dramas"of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan — Edited  with  introductions 
and  notes — By  George  Henry  Nettleton.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.,  1906. 
cxvii-j-33i  p.     90  cents  net. 

The  Athenaeum  Press  Series,  edited  by  Professors  Kittredge 
and  Winchester,  has  deserved  well  of  all  students  of  English 
literature,  if  only  for  invaluable  volumes  on  the  pre-Shaks- 
perian  Drama,  prepared  by  Professor  Manly.  In  general  the 
successive  issues  of  this  series  conform  to  a  German  model 
rather  than  a  French  model  in  that  the  editors  seek  scientific 
precision  in  preference  to  artistic  enlightenment.  They  give  a 
careful  text,  with  an  ample  critical  apparatus  and  with  con- 
scientious investigation  of  the  "  sources."  They  have  seemed 
less  interested  in  a  purely  critical  evaluation  of  the  author  and 
in  the  effort  to  estimate  his  importance  in  the  evolution  of 
the  literary  species  to  which  he  chiefly  contributed.  In  this 
series  Professor  George  Henry  Nettleton  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific   School   of  Yale   University  has   now   published   a 
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volume  containing  Sheridan's  three  cnvlirs  The  rivals,  Tite 
school  for  scandal,  and  The  critic. 

Professor  Nettleton  has  been  known  hitherto  only  as  the 
editor  of  a  selection  of  Specimens  of  the  short  story,  in  which 
he  had  chosen  to  include  a  parody  of  Thackeray's  and  a  frag- 
ment from  one  of  Dickens's  novels, — an  inclusion  which 
-cemed  to  suggest  his  failure  to  appreciate  the  essential  quality 
of  the  true  short-story.  His  new  volume,  devoted  to  Sheri- 
dan's major  dramas,  is  by  far  the  most  pretentious  attempt 
yet  made  to  edit  these  masterpieces  of  English  comedy.  The 
text  of  the  three  pieces  is  taken  from  the  late  Mr.  Fraser  Rae's 
Sheridan  s  plays  noiv  printed  as  he  wrote  them,  a  work  based 
on  the  manuscripts  preserved  at  Frampton  Court  by  the 
author's  descendants.  Professor  Nettleton  has  supplied  a  brief 
biography,  an  outline  chronology,  a  skeleton  bibliography  of 
earlier  editions,  and  a  consideration  of  Sheridan's  position  in 
the  history  of  the  English  drama.  To  each  play  he  has  prefixt 
an  account  of  its  sources  and  also  other  essays  intended  to  cast 
light  on  the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  He  has  col- 
lected some  thirty  pages  of  explanatory  notes,  and  in  an 
appendix  he  has  provided  half  a  dozen  other  illustrative 
essays.  Here  is  a  most  elaborate  apparatus  of  criticism;  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  apparatus  is  more  evident  than 
the  criticism. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  seize  the  principle  which  has  guided 
Professor  Nettleton  in  the  preparation  of  these  various  essays. 
I  le  devotes  one  of  them,  for  example,  to  the  late  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son's acting  version  of  The  rivals,  but  he  fails  to  mention  the 
equally  important  acting  version  of  The  school  for  scandal, 
prepared  by  Sir  Squire  Bancroft  and  imitated  by  the  late 
Augustin  Daly  (who  published  his  altered  text).  In  like  man- 
ner he  makes  no  mention  of  the  acting  version  of  The  critic, 
prepared  by  Charles  James  Mathews,  which  was  long  popular 
on  the  stage,  and  which  again  was  utilized  by  Mr.  Daly  in 
his  later  version  acted  in  New  York  otiIv  n  tVw  voars  ago  (and 
also  privately  printed). 

The  several  sections  in  which  Professor  Nettleton  dis- 
cusses Sheridan's  position  in  the  English  drama  display  no 
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real  insight  into  the  art  of  dramaturgy.  He  seems  to  think 
that  Sheridan  showed  himself  a  follower  of  Shakspere  in  "  de- 
throning mere  curiosity  and  exalting  in  its  place  insight  inta 
the  motives  and  emotions  of  his  characters."  Of  course,  this 
has  been  the  practise  of  every  dramatist,  ancient  and  modern, 
who  really  understood  the  principles  of  stage-craft.  Mere 
surprize — surprize  for  its  own  sake — is  to  be  found  sometimes- 
in  the  Elizabethan  drama;  but  it  is  absent  from  the  plays  of 
the  really  adroit  playmakers,  from  Plautus  to  Beaumarchais, 
and  from  Scribe  to  Ibsen.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  one  could 
suppose  that  Sheridan  had  to  go  to  Shakspere  to  acquire  an 
elementary  principle  of  playmaking.  Every  comic  dramatist 
has  sought  to  arouse  expectation  and  to  excite  humorous  antici- 
pation. In  general  Professor  Nettleton's  attempts  to  compare 
Sheridan,  first  with  Shakspere  and  then  with  Ben  Jonson,  are 
wholly  beside  the  mark.  And  even  when  he  turns  to  the 
Restoration  comic  dramatists,  who  were  Sheridan's  immediate 
models, — more  especially  Congreve  and  Farquhar, — he  is  still 
at  sea.  Nowhere  does  Professor  Nettleton  make  it  plain  that 
the  Restoration  comedy  is  derived  directly  from  Moliere. 
just  as  the  formula  of  The  school  for  scandal  is  the  formula 
of  The  zvay  of  the  world,  so  the  formula  of  The  way  of  the 
world  is  the  formula  of  the  Femmes  savantes, — modified,  of 
course,  by  the  differences  of  nationality  and  of  individuality.. 
It  is  astonishing  to  discover  at  this  late  day  an  editor  of  Sheri- 
dan who  has  failed  to  perceive  the  dominating  influence  of 
Moliere  on  the  development  of  English  comedy. 

Professor  Nettleton  ventures  the  sweeping  assertion  that 
"  Sheridan  was  a  wit,  Shakspere  a  humorist,"  an  assertion 
which  is  acceptable  only  with  many  qualifications.  In  his 
handling  of  comic  situation  Sheridan  was  often  truly  a  humor- 
ist, while  Shakspere  in  the  merry  combats  of  Love's  labor's  lost 
and  of  Much  ado  about  nothing  displayed  himself  primarily  as 
a  wit,  playing  with  mere  words  for  sheer  delight  in  his  own 
verbal  dexterity.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  of  Professor 
Nettleton's  difficulty  in  enjoying  Sheridan's  humor.  In  an 
elaborate  paper  on  the  books  that  Lydia  Languish  may  have 
read,  the  editor  displays  a  Teutonic  thoroness, — and  also  a 
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Teutonic  sluggishness  in  seeing  a  joke.  He  has  set  himself 
the  task  of  ascertaining  the  authorship  of  all  the  volumes  men- 
tioned by  the  sentimental  heroine  and  by  her  maid,  gravely 
citing  criticisms  of  this  work  and  of  that.  This  is  research 
reduced  to  the  absurd.  Sheridan  cared  nothing  for  the  books 
themselves;  he  named  them  only  that  Lydia  Languish,  taken 
unawares,  might  order  Lucy  to  "  fling  Peregrine  Pickle  under 
the  toilet — throw  Roderick  Random  into  the  closet — put  the 
Innocent  adultery  into  the  Whole  duty  of  man — thrust  Lord 

Aimzvorth  under  the  sofa "     The  books  themselves  have 

no  importance  whatever;  and  Sheridan  did  not  mean  them  to 
have  any.  He  wanted  only  their  titles  as  pegs  for  his  wit. 
Professor  Nettleton,  however,  is  greatly  interested  in  these 
books  and  in  their  authors,  and  he  is  sincerely  grieved  at  his 
inability  to  supply  information  about  the  Reward  of  con- 
stancy, a  book  which  perhaps  never  existed  except  in  Sheri- 
dan's dialog.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  disadvantage  for  the 
editor  of  a  comedy  to  possess  only  an  imperfectly  developed 
sense  of  humor. 

Professor  Nettleton  is  properly  cordial  in  his  appreciation 
of  the  late  Fraser  Rae's  definitive  biography  of  Sheridan ;  and 
he  has  even  a  friendly  word  for  Mr.  G.  A.  Aitken's  volumes  on 
the  Temple  dramatists.  But  for  another  of  his  predecessors 
in  the  pleasant  task  of  elucidating  Sheridan's  comedies  he  has 
only  terms  of  dispraise.  Indeed  in  the  most  of  his  references 
to  this  earlier  commentator  he  is  sadly  lacking  in  the  courtesy 
which  is  ever  due  from  one  editor  to  another  and  which  is 
becoming  from  an  apprentice  to  an  elder  brother  of  the  craft. 
The  work  of  the  earliest  editor  is  often  unsatisfactory  to 
himself  since  he  has  to  blaze  the  trail  for  those  who  come 
after;  and  in  so  far  as  he  may  make  the  path  straight  for 
them,  they  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  him. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  that  Professor  Nettleton  in  his  pref- 
ace, while  thanking  his  colleagues  at  Yale,  Professor  Louns- 
bury  and  Professor  Beers,  for  early  encouragement,  exonerates 
them  from  any  responsibility  for  this  edition. 

Brander  Matthews 
Columbia  University 


The  National 


IX 
NOTES    AND    NEWS 

After  long  weeks  of  difficult  and  patient 
Educational  negotiation,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 

National  Educational  Association  were  un- 
able to  make  the  railway  arrangements  with  the  Trunk  Line 
Passenger  Committee  necessary  to  justify  holding  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  for  1907  at  Philadelphia  as  had  been 
planned  and  confidently  expected.  Acting  under  advice  which 
they  deemed  sufficient,  the  Trunk  Line  Passenger  Committee 
felt  themselves  to  be  prohibited  by  law  from  granting  to  the 
Association  the  terms  and  rates  which  it  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association 
felt  justified  in  resting  upon  the  opinion  of  their  counsel,  Mr. 
John  B.  Pine  of  New  York,  in  insisting  that  the  railway  rate 
law  of  1906  necessitated  no  change  in  the  arrangement  which 
the  Association  had  so  long  and  so  satisfactorily  enjoyed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  and  particularly  when  certain 
trans-continental  lines  took  the  view  held  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  were  willing  to  offer  to  the  Association 
the  rates  and  terms  that  have  usually  been  given,  there  was 
no  recourse  left  but  to  abandon  the  hope  of  meeting  at 
Philadelphia  and  to  accept  the  cordial  and  hearty  invitation 
of  Los  Angeles.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
meeting  of  1907  will  surpass  in  attendance,  in  enthusiasm,  and 
in  influence  even  the  great  meeting  of  1899  which  was  held  in 
that  charming  and  hospitable  city. 

The  teachers  of  California  and  the  Pacific  Coast,  smarting 
under  the  disappointment  caused  by  the  abandoned  meeting  of 
1906  due  to  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  will  rally  to  the 
support  of  the  Los  Angeles  guests  as  never  before.  A  program 
of  unusual  attractiveness  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  the 
Association  is  to  be  congratulated  that  by  the  sagacity  and  de- 
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termination  of  its  executive  officers  and  their  counsel,  its  in- 
terest has  been  so  sedulously  protected  and  cared  for. 


The  recently  issuL<i  itptm  i.i   iiie  Secretary 

CaUf^rnU*"*^^  **^  ^^  ^'^^  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University 
of  California  sHows  clearly  how  great  was  the 
loss  to  that  Institution  due  to  the  San  Francisco  earthquake 
of  April  18  last.  From  the  fact  that  the  campus  at  Berkeley 
showed  no  damage  save  that  due  to  a  few  broken  chimney 
tops,  it  was  inferred  by  the  newspapers  and  by  the  public  gen- 
erally that  the  earthquake  had  occasioned  no  serious  damage 
to  the  State  University.  The  official  report  corrects  this  im- 
pression in  unmistakable  terms.  For  example,  at  one  stroke 
$150,000,000  of  taxable  valuation  was  swept  from  the  as- 
sessed rolls  from  San  Francisco  alone.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  the  annual  income  of  the  University 
of  California,  dependent  upon  state  tax,  by  $30,000.  More- 
over, nearly  $60,000  endowment  was  wiped  out  by  stock  de- 
preciation as  a  result  of  the  San  Francisco  fire.  Two  income- 
producing  buildings  owned  by  the  University  were  destroyed 
by  flames. 

The  total  reduction  of  income  which  the  University  suffered 
owing  to  the  disaster  is  estimated  for  the  next  two  years  at 
$100,000  a  year.  The  impairment  in  income-producing  re- 
sources is  estimated  at  three-quarters  of  a  million. 


A  prominent  citizen  of  Chicago  writes  to  the 
The  Chicago  Review  as  follows : 

Situation 

"  The  political  situation  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate. The  persons  who  are  mentioned  for  mayor  are 
not,  it  seems  to  me,  especially  strong.  I  l^elieve  that  Mayor 
Dunne  will  stand  a  pretty  good  chance  of  re-election.  If  so, 
God  help  the  schools !  " 


_     .^      „  1  he  celebration  at  Walpole,  Mass.,  on  Feb- 

Presidcnt  Roosc-  ^        ^     ,         .,.;,.,.  i-    * ,. 

▼eit  on  the  Work  ruary  8,  of  the  eightieth  birthday  of  Albert 
of  the  Teacher  ^  Boyden,  for  nearly  half  a  centur>'  the  dis- 
til-wished  principal  of  the  Bridgewater  Normal  School,  was 
rcii  likable  in  many  ways;  and  not  the  least  so  because  it 
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evoked  from  President  Roosevelt  the  following  letter  to  Mr. 
George  A.  Plimpton,  to  whose  suggestion  the  public  celebra- 
tion of  Mr.  Boynton's  life  and  service  was  due : 

The  White  House, 

IVash/ngton 

January  28,  1907 
My  Dear  Mr.  Plimpton  : 

I  entirely  agree  with  you  that  it  is  a  mighty  good  precedent  for  any  town 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  so  good  a  citizen  as  a  man  who  has  lived  eighty 
years,  who  has  been  a  teacher  for  sixty  years,  and  principal  of  a  state 
normal  school  for  forty-six  years.  The  town  does  itself  honor  when  it 
celebrates  a  life  as  long  and  as  useful  as  this.  It  ought  to  be  proud  of  a 
soldier  who  had  rendered  analogous  services  in  war  and  it  should  emphati- 
cally be  proud  of  a  man  who  as  teacher  has  done  such  work ;  for  no  work 
can  be  more  valuable  to  a  community  than  the  work  done  by  a  teacher, 
and  what  better  thing  could  a  town  do  than  honor  one  of  its  sons  who  has 
done  such  work  } 

Surely  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  every  community  owes  more  to  its 
teachers  than  to  almost  any  other  set  of  men  or  women.  The  normal 
citizen  is  a  father  or  mother ;  therefore  the  normal  citizen  must  feel, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  interests  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him  or  to  her,  no  less  than  from  tiie  standpoint  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 
the  liveliest  concern  for  the  faith  of  the  future  generation  ;  and  it  is 
the  teachers  who  do  more  than  any  other  one  set  of  their  fellow  citizens  to 
determine  whether  this  future  generation  shall  do  well  or  ill.  A  life  such 
as  that  which  the  town  of  Walpole  proposes  to  celebrate  represents  an 
amount  of  usefulness  to  the  community  at  large,  an  amount  of  honorable 
service,  greater  than  can  be  represented  by  any  possible  career  spent 
wholly  in  money-making,  no  matter  how  successfully. 
With  all  good  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Mr.  George  A.  Plimpton,  (Signed)  Theodore  Roosevelt 

70  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


By  the  death  on  December  21  last  of  Fred- 
Ma£ln°d  ^^^^^  William  Maitland,  Downing  Professor 

of  Laws  of  England  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  the  English-speaking  world  lost  one  of  its 
most  distinguished  scholars.  Professor  Maitland  was  only 
forty-six  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  but,  by  an 
almost  incredible  literary  industry,  he  had  prepared  and  pub- 
lished a  score  of  important  volumes  that  will  long  remain 
models  of  their  kind.  In  the  field  of  comparative  juris- 
prudence and  the  history  of  English  laws,  Professor  Mait- 
land's  scholarship  was  of  the  first  rank. 


EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

APRIL,  igoj 


TRUE  AND  FALSE  DEMOCRACY  ^ 

Mr.    President,    Members    of    the    University,    Ladies    and 

Gentlemen : 

It  is  at  once  a  grateful  and  an  inspiring  duty  to  be  the  bearer 
of  greetings  to  this  splendid  lighthouse  of  learning  by  the 
Golden  Gate  from  the  old  college  across  the  continent  which 
nourished  so  many  of  the  fathers  of  our  Republic.  Bonds  of 
intellectual  sympathy  and  community  of  moral  and  spiritual 
interest  are  without  limitation  of  distance.  Animated  by  a 
common  purpose,  pursuing  a  single  and  lofty  aim  along  paral- 
lel paths,  Columbia  and  the  University  of  California  are  as 
closely  knit  together  as  if  they  were  seated  side  by  side  on  the 
heights  of  Momingside  or  as  if  they  pitched  their  camps  close 
together  here  by  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

What,  then,  more  appropriate  or  inviting  than  that  we,  gath- 
ered here  under  these  auspices,  should  turn  our  thoughts  for  a 
brief  hour  to  the  consideration  of  some  of  the  great  moving 
forces  and  tendencies  that  are  shaping  man's  modem  life? 
The  idols  of  the  market  place,  those  words  and  phrases  which 
pass  current  among  men  carelessly  and  without  testing,  are 
even  more  devotedly  worshiped  today  than  they  were  when 
Bacon  first  defined  them.  We  speak  lightly  and  in  familiar 
terms  of  the  words  which  stand  for  the  greatest  achievements 
of  man,  and  too  seldom  do  we  stop  to  ask  ourselves  whether 

'  An  addre^H  delivered  before  the  University  of  California  on  Charter  Day. 
March  23.  1907. 
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we  truly  grasp  and  understand  their  significance.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  speak  on  the  fascinating  theme  of  democracy,  and 
to  endeavor,  if  I  can,  to  point  out  some  far-reaching  distinc- 
tions between  a  democracy  which  is  true  and  stable,  and  one 
which  is  false  and  illusory. 

In  each  of  the  progressive  nations  of  the  earth  it  is  clearly 
recognized  that  the  pressing  questions  of  the  moment  are  not 
so  much  political,  in  the  narrow  sense,  as  they  are  economic 
and  social.    Human  welfare,  for  which  in  a  vague  and  general 
way  governments  were  built,  has  now  become  in  a  precise 
and  specific  way  a  main  object  of  government  everywhere. 
The  upbuilding  of  character  and  intelligence  by  providing  op- 
portunity and  instruction;  the  securing  of  comfort  and  pros- 
perity thru  justice  as  well  as  by  philanthropy;  the  protection 
of  the  individual  from  disease  as  well  as  from  attack,  are  all 
tasks  of  common  concern  wrought  at  by  a  collective  agency. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of  this 
new  order  of  political  thought  and  political  action.     In  Ger- 
many, in  France,  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Japan,  and  in  our 
own  country,  parliaments  and  legislatures  are  busying  them- 
selves with  these  newer  problems,  the  common  characteristic 
of  which  is  that  they  appear  to  involve  in  their  solution  a  vast 
and  rapid  extension  of  the  field  in  which  men  work  collectively 
thru  their  political  agents,  rather  than  individually  thru  their, 
own  wills  and  hands.    Those  who  are  alarmed  at  this  tendency] 
and  who  see  in  it  a  force  and  movement  antagonistic  to  idealj 
and  principles  in  which  they  whole-heartedly  believe,  name  itj 
socialism  and  call  upon  us  to  make  war  upon  it  as  such.    But^j 
as  Lord  Salisbury  told  the  listening  peers  years  ago,  the  time 
has  gone  by  when  to  call  a  measure  socialistic  is  a  sufficientj 
reason  for  opposing  it.    The  new  proposals  must  be  examined] 
on  their  merits,  and  no  argument  by  epithet  must  be  allowed! 
to  blind  us  to  the  truth,  wherever  it  may  be. 

We  Americans  approach  these  present-day  problems  in  thej 
spirit  of  democracy,  and  with  more  than  a  century  of  schooling 
in  democracy  behind  us;  but  are  we  quite  sure  that  we  know] 
what  democracy  means  and  implies  ?     Have  we  so  fast  a  hol( 
upon  principle  that  not  even  the  allurements  of  greed  and  envyl 
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or  the  promptings  of  angry  passion  will  sweep  us  from  our 
moorings?  For  there  is  a  democracy  false  and  a  democracy 
true,  and  it  is  just  when  the  economic  or  social  problem  presses 
hardest  for  solution  that  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  two 
is  lost  sight  of  and  the  line  which  divides  them  is  blurred. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  little  the  true  and  false  conceptions  of 
democracy,  that  we  may  go  out  to  meet  the  new  tasks  and 
problems  equipped  with  tlic  armor  of  sound  and  well-tested 
principle. 

Was  Lord  Byron  right  when  he  cried,  "  What  is  democracy? 
— an  aristocracy  of  blackguards !  "  or  was  the  truth  not  with 
Mazzini,  who  defined  democracy  as  "  the  progress  of  all  thru 
all,  under  the  leadership  of  the  best  and  wisest "  ?  Every- 
thing depends  upon  the  answer.  Perhaps  we  shall  reach  the 
answer  most  safely  and  securely  if  we  examine  some  significant 
facts  in  recent  political  history. 

Not  many  months  ago,  within  the  walls  of  the  Palais  Bour- 
bon, a  building  which  bears  the  name  that  has  past  into  litera- 
ture as  the  symbol  of  political  reaction  and  obscurantism,  two 
great  orators  and  statesmen  presented  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  in  memorable  controversy,  two  conflicting  political 
and  social  programs  and  ideals.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  debate  between  M.  Jaures  and  M.  Clemenceau  in 
June,  1906,  on  the  underlying  relations  between  the  socialistic 
program  and  the  principles  of  a  democratic  state,  was  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  prophetic  to  which  the  world  has 
listened  for  many  years.  Jaures  presented  with  lucid  fervor 
the  ideal  of  that  socialistic  democracy  which  binds  itself  to  the 
shibboleth  of  equality.  Clemenceau  presented  with  forceful 
acumen  the  conception  of  an  individualist  democracy,  which 
takes  liberty  for  its  watchword.  Neither  protagonist  indicated 
by  his  words  that  he  saw  or  felt  the  necessary  and  ever- 
lasting contradiction  between  economic  equality  and  liberty. 
The  formula  in  which  these  two  terms  stand  side  by  side  is 
so  dear  to  the  Frenchman  who  looks  back  to  the  Revolution 
as  the  date  of  his  emancipation,  that  perhaps  it  will  be  given 
to  others  than  Frenchmen  to  see  most  clearly  how  complete  is 
the  contradiction  between  liberty  and  economic  equality,  and 
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that  escape  from  the  contradiction  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
true  conception  of  the  third  term  of  the  revolutionary  formula, 
fraternity. 

Lord  Acton,  great  scholar  and  wise  man  of  the  world,  whose 
hope  was  to  live  long  enough  to  write  the  history  of  liberty 
in  Europe,  once  said  that  "The  deepest  cause  which  made  the 
French  Revolution  so  disastrous  to  liberty  was  its  theory  of 
equality.  Liberty  was  the  watchword  of  the  middle  class, 
equality  of  the  lower.  It  was  the  lower  class  that  won  the 
battles  of  the  third  estate;  that  took  the  Bastille,  and  made 
France  a  constitutional  monarchy;  that  took  the  Tuileries,  and 
made  France  a  Republic.  They  claimed  their  reward.  The 
middle  class,  having  cast  down  the  upper  orders  with  the 
aid  of  the  lower,  instituted  a  new  inequality  and  a  privilege  for 
itself.  By  means  of  a  taxpaying  qualification  it  deprived  its 
confederates  of  their  vote.  To  those,  therefore,  who  had  ac- 
complished the  Revolution,  its  promise  was  not  fulfilled. 
Equality  did  nothing  for  them.  The  opinion,  at  that  time, 
was  almost  universal,  that  society  is  founded  on  an  agreement 
which  is  voluntary  and  conditional,  and  that  the  links  which 
bind  men  to  it  are  terminable,  for  sufficient  reason,  like  those 
which  subject  them  to  authority.  From  these  popular  premises 
the  logic  of  Marat  drew  his  sanguinary  conclusions.  He  told 
the  famished  people  that  the  conditions  on  which  they  had 
consented  to  bear  their  evil  lot,  and  had  refrained  from  vio- 
lence, had  not  been  kept  to  them.  It  was  suicide,  it  was 
murder,  to  submit  to  starve,  and  to  see  one's  children  starving, 
by  the  fault  of  the  rich.  The  bonds  of  society  were  dissolved 
by  the  wrong  it  inflicted.  The  state  of  nature  had  come  back, 
in  which  every  man  had  a  right  to  what  he  could  take.  The 
time  had  come  for  the  rich  to  make  way  for  the  poor.  With 
this  theory  of  equality,  liberty  was  quenched  in  blood,  and 
Frenchmen  became  ready  to  sacrifice  all  other  things  to  save 
life  and  fortune."  ^ 

The  political  and  social  anarchy  which  Lord  Acton  describes 
must  be  the  inevitable  result  whenever  the  passion  for  economic 
equality  overcomes  the  love  of  liberty  in  men's  breasts.     For 
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the  state  is  founded  upon  justice,  and  justice  involves  liberty, 
and  liberty  denies  economic  equality;  because  equality  of 
ability,  of  efficiency,  and  even  of  physical  force,  are  unknown 
among  men.  To  secure  an  equality  which  is  other  than  the 
political  equality  incident  to  liberty,  the  more  efficient  must 
be  shackled  that  they  may  not  outrun  the  less  efficient,  for 
there  is  no  known  device  by  which  the  less  efficient  can  be 
spurred  on  to  equal  the  accomplishment  of  the  more  efficient. 
Objective  conditions  must,  of  course,  be  equalized,  particu- 
larly those  conditions  which  are  created  by  the  state.  But 
this  is  true  not  because  such  an  equality  is  an  end  in  itself,  but 
because  it  is  essential  to  liberty. 

If  we  can  fix  clearly  in  mind  this  fundamental  contradiction 
between  equality  of  possessions,  equality  of  capacity,  equality 
of  attainment,  and  liberty,  we  shall  have  reached  the  clue  to 
the  distinction  between  a  democracy  which  is  false  and  spuri- 
ous, and  a  democracy  which  is  true  and  real. 

When  one  examines  the  proposals  that  are  seriously  made 
by  responsible  men  in  high  place,  not  in  one  nation  of  the 
earth  but  in  many,  he  is  forced  to  ask  whether  liberty,  which, 
for  four  centuries  has  been  a  word  to  conjure  with,  has  lost 
its  hold  upon  men,  and  whether  we  are  coming  to  a  pass  where 
democracy  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  expedient  of  some  of  the 
ancient  tyrannies,  and  is  to  be  able  to  maintain  itself  only  by 
providing  bread  and  a  circus  for  the  masses  of  the  people.  If 
by  any  chance  we  have  come  to  this  pass,  or  are  coming  to  it, 
then  be  assured  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  great  change 
will  come  over  the  political  and  social  institutions  of  mankind, 
and  that  it  will  be  a  change  for  the  worse. 

Speaking  as  one  observer,  I  can  not  bring  myself  to  believe 
that  liberty  has  lost  its  hold,  or  that  a  false  and  spurious 
ecjuality  contradicting  every  natural  law,  making  progress  im- 
possible or  only  temporary  at  best,  can  long  lure  intelligent 
men  from  liberty's  path.  The  abuses  of  liberty  are  severe 
and  innumerable.  The  economic  injustices  that  have  not  yet 
been  removed  are  many  and  apparent.  The  forms  of  equality 
dependent  upon  true  liberty  that  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
established,  are  easy  to  name.    But  surely  the  remedy  is  not 
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to  be  found  in  tearing  down  the  corner  stone  of  the  poHtical 
fabric,  but  rather  in  first  clearing  away  obstructions  and  debris, 
and  then  in  building  more  thoughtfully,  more  wisely,  and  more 
patiently  upon  it. 

The  socialist  propaganda,  never  more  seriously  or  more 
ably  carried  on  than  now,  is  an  earnest  and  sincere  attempt 
to  escape  from  conditions  that  are  burdensome  and  unhappy. 
Despite  its  most  imperfect  interpretation  of  the  economic 
significance  of  history  and  its  ringing  the  changes  on  a  mis- 
leading theory  of  class  consciousness,  this  propaganda  makes 
an  appeal  to  our  favorable  judgment  because  its  proclaimed 
motive  is  to  help  the  mass  of  mankind.  No  just  man  can  quar- 
rel with  its  aim,  but  few  readers  of  history  or  students  of 
human  nature  can  approve  its  program.  What  is  it  that 
socialism  aims  to  accomplish  by  restricting  liberty  in  order  to 
promote  economic  equality?  It  seeks  to  accomplish  what  it 
conceives  to  be  a  juster  economic  and  political  condition.  At 
bottom  and  without  special  reference  to  immediate  concrete 
proposals,  socialism  would  substitute  for  individual  initiative 
collective  and  corporate  responsibility  in  matters  relating  to 
property  and  production,  in  the  hope  thereby  of  correcting  and 
overcoming  the  evils  which  attach  to  an  individualism  run  wild. 
But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  corporate  or 
collective  responsibility  which  it  would  substitute  for  individ- 
ual initiative  is  only  such  corporate  or  collective  responsibility 
as  a  group  of  these  very  same  individuals  could  exercise. 
Therefore,  socialism  is  primarily  an  attempt  to  overcome  man's 
individual  imperfections  by  adding  them  together,  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  cancel  each  other.  This  is  not  only  bad  mathe- 
matics, but  worse  psychology.  In  pursuing  a  formula,  social- 
ism fails  to  take  account  of  the  facts.  Out  of  the  people  it 
would  constitute  a  mob,  in  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  the 
mob,  led  or  unled,  is  the  most  serious  foe  that  the  people  have 
ever  had  to  face.  The  Roman  Republic  conquered  every 
enemy  but  its  own  vices.  With  this  warning  written  large 
across  the  page  of  history,  what  is  the  lesson  of  Rome  for 
America  ? 

I   come  back   to   the   conception   which    Mazzini   had   of 
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<lcii]ocracy:  "The  progress  of  all  thru  all,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  best  and  wisest."  True  democracy  will  carry  on 
an  insistent  search  for  these  wisest  and  best,  and  will  elevate 
them  to  posts  of  leadership  and  command.  Under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  of  liberty,  it  will  provide  itself  with  real  leaders, 
tiot  limited  by  rank,  or  birth,  or  wealth,  or  circumstance,  but 
opening  the  way  for  each  individual  to  rise  to  the  place  of 
honor  and  influence  by  the  expression  of  his  own  best  and 
liighest  self.  It  will  exactly  reverse  the  communistic  formula, 
"  From  each  according  to  his  abilities,  To  each  according  to 
his  needs,"  and  will  uphold  the  principle,  "From  each  accord- 
ing to  his  needs,  To  each  according  to  his  abilities."  It  will 
take  care  to  provide  such  a  ladder  of  education  and  opportunity 
that  the  humblest  may  rise  to  the  very  top  if  he  is  capable  and 
worthy.  The  most  precious  thing  in  the  world  is  the  individual 
human  mind  and  soul,  with  its  capacity  for  growth  and  service. 
To  bind  it  fast  to  a  formula,  to  hold  it  in  check  to  serve  the 
selfish  ends  of  mediocrity,  to  deny  it  utterance  and  expression, 
political,  economic,  and  moral,  is  to  make  democracy  impossible 
as  a  permanent  social  and  governmental  form. 

The  United  States  is  in  sore  need  today  of  an  aristocracy  of 
intellect  and  service.  Because  such  an  aristocracy  does  not  exist 
in  the  popular  consciousness,  we  are  bending  the  knee  in  wor- 
ship to  the  golden  calf  of  money.  The  form  of  monarchy  and 
its  pomp  offer  a  valuable  foil  to  the  worship  of  money  for  its 
own  sake.  A  democracy  must  provide  itself  with  a  foil  of  its 
own,  and  none  is  better  or  more  effective  than  an  aristocracy 
of  intellect  and  service  recruited  from  every  part  of  our  demo- 
cratic life.  We  must  put  behind  us  the  fundamental  fallacy 
that  equality  is  demanded  by  justice.  The  contrary  is  the  case. 
Justice  demands  inequality  as  a  condition  of  liberty  and  as  a 
means  of  rewarding  each  according  to  his  merits  and  deserts. 
F.ven  the  socialist  admits  this,  for  Menger  has  written  that 
"  the  wealth  destined  for  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  de- 
sires may,  even  in  the  socialist  state,  be  divided  unequally, 
according  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  work  performed,  the 
rank  ocaipied  by  each  in  the  state,  and  many  other  factors." 

Jealousy  of  power  honestly  gained  and  justly  exercised. 
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envy  of  attainment  or  of  possession,  are  characteristics  of  the 
mob,  not  of  the  people;  of  a  democracy  which  is  false,  not 
of  a  democracy  which  is  true.  False  democracy  shouts.  Every 
man  down  to  the  level  of  the  average.  True  democracy 
cries,  All  men  up  to  the  height  of  their  fullest  capacity  for 
service  and  achievement.  The  two  ideals  are  everlastingly  at 
war.  The  future  of  this  nation,  as  the  future  of  the  world,  is 
bound  up  with  the  hope  of  a  true  democracy  that  builds  itself 
on  liberty. 

True  democracy  rejects  the  doctrine  that  mediocrity  is  a 
safeguard  for  liberty,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  the  only 
serious  menace  to  liberty  comes  from  the  predominance  of 
monopoly,  of  privilege,  and  of  majorities.  True  democracy 
holds  fast  to  the  notion  that  fixt  standards  of  right  and  wrong 
are  necessary  to  its  success,  and  that  no  resting-place  is  to 
be  found  in  the  verdict  of  authorities,  of  majorities,  or  of  cus- 
tom. It  believes  that  nothing  is  settled  until  it  is  settled  right, 
and  that  no  fear  of  majorities  and  no  threats  of  the  powerful 
should  for  an  instant  be  allowed  to  check  the  agitation  to  right 
a  wrong  or  to  remedy  an  abuse.  True  democracy  sings,  with 
Lowell,  its  own  true  poet : 

"  Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  't  is  prosperous  to  be  just  \ 
Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  abject  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified, 
And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied." 

True  democracy  creates  leadership  by  its  confidence  and 
trust,  and  follows  it.  False  democracy  decries  leaders  and 
exalts  demagogs. 

A  real  representative  of  the  people  is  not  their  unreflecting 
mouthpiece  or  their  truckling  servant,  altering  his  course  to 
meet  each  shifting  breeze  of  opinion  or  puff  of  passion.  He 
is  rather  the  spokesman  for  their  conscience,  their  insight,  and 
their  judgment  as  his  own  deepest  and  sincerest  convictions 
reveal  them  to  him.  Listen  to  Edmund  Burke^,  speaking  to 
the  electors  of  Bristol.     He  said : 

"  It  ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a  representative 
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to  live  in  the  strictest  union,  the  closest  correspondence,  and  the 
nio5t  unreserved  communication  with  his  constituents.  Their 
wishes  ought  to  have  great  weight  with  him;  their  opinions 
high  respect;  their  business  unremitted  attention.  .  .  .  But 
his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  judgment,  his  enlightened 
conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any  man,  or 
to  any  set  of  men  living.  These  he  does  not  derive  from  your 
pleasure — no,  nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.  They 
are  a  trust  from  Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is 
deeply  answerable.  Your  representative  owes  you  not  his  in- 
dustry only,  but  his  judgment;  and  he  betrays,  instead  of 
serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  it  to  your  opinion.  .  .  .  Parlia- 
ment is  not  a  congress  of  ambassadors  from  different  and 
hostile  interests,  which  interests  each  must  maintain,  as  an 
agent  and  advocate,  against  other  agents  and  advocates;  but 
Parliament  is  a  deliberative  assembly  of  one  nation,  with  one 
interest,  that  of  the  whole — where  not  local  purposes,  not  local 
prejudices,  ought  to  guide,  but  the  general  good,  resulting 
from  the  general  reason  of  the  whole.  You  choose  a  member, 
indeed ;  but  when  he  is  chosen,  he  is  not  a  member  of  Bristol, 
but  a  member  of  Parliament.** 

What  Burke  says  of  Parliament  is  equally  true  of  the 
American  Congress  and  of  American  State  Legislatures.  Their 
one  proper  concern  is  the  interest  of  the  whole  body  politic, 
and  the  true  democratic  representative  is  not  the  cringing, 
fawning  tool  of  the  caucus  or  of  the  mob,  but  he  who,  rising 
to  the  full  stature  of  political  manhood,  does  not  take  orders 
but  offers  guidance.  We  Americans  well  know  that  genuine 
leadership  is  possible  in  a  democratic  state,  and  that  an 
aristocracy  of  intelligence  and  service  may  be  built  up  in  a 
democracy;  for  the  immortal  example  is  found  in  the  life  and 
work  and  glory  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

If,  however,  we  were  to  leave  the  matter  here,  some  per- 
plexing questions  would  remain  unanswered.  For  one  hun- 
dred years  and  more  the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
maintained  a  democratic  form  of  government,  which  has 
grown  from  small  and  simple  beginnings  to  a  complicated 
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organism  ruling  a  territory  comparable  to  that  of  the  world's 
greatest  empires.  Yet  happiness  and  prosperity  have  not  be- 
come universal,  nor  is  justice  yet  established  invariably  as  be- 
tween man  and  man,  or  as  between  the  individual  and  the 
community.     For  this  there  are  two  reasons : 

The  first  is  to  be  found  in  human  nature  itself,  with  its  limi- 
tations, its  imperfections,  its  seemingly  slow  progress  toward 
the  highest  ethical  standards  and  the  surest  spiritual  insights. 
For  the  removal  of  these  obstacles  there  is  no  hope  in  man- 
made  formulas  or  in  governmental  policies;  education  and 
moral  regeneration,  taking  long  periods  of  time  to  accomplish 
their  aims,  are  the  only  instrumentalities  to  which  we  can 
hopefully  turn. 

The  second  reason,  however,  lies  somewhat  closer  at  hand. 
It  is  to  be  found,  I  conceive,  in  the  lack  of  adjustment  between 
the  responsibility  and  oversight  of  the  community,  acting  thru 
its  governmental  agents,  and  the  exercise  of  individual  initi- 
ative in  matters  relating  to  property  and  production.  This 
lack  of  adjustment  is  traceable  in  turn  to  the  rapid  changes 
which  the  past  generation  or  two  have  brought  about  in  our 
economic  and  industrial  life.  To  keep  pace  with  these  changes, 
and  to  secure  justice  without  sacrificing  liberty,  is  now  the 
purpose  and  the  hope  of  true  democracy  everywhere. 

What  chiefly  attracts  attention  at  the  moment  as  an  element 
of  serious  injustice,  is  the  institution,  under  the  guise  of 
liberty  or  freedom,  of  what  is  really  a  form  of  economic 
dependence  or  slavery,  which  is  usually  described  as  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man.  If  this  exploitation  or  use  and 
oppression  of  one  man  by  another,  were  shown  to  be  a  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  result  of  society  as  now  ordered  and  estab- 
lished, then  might  we  well  believe  that  the  socialist  propa- 
ganda, if  it  could  make  clear  that  socialism  would  bring  such 
exploitation  to  an  end,  would  go  forward  with  increasing 
energy  and  success.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  ex- 
ploitation of  one  individual  by  another  is  not  a  necessary,  but 
an  incidental,  consequence  of  the  existing  social  order,  and 
that,  bad  as  it  is,  its  results  are  in  no  sense  comparable  with  the 
evils  of  the  exploitation  of  one  by  all,  which  is  a  necessary  con- 
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sequence  of  the  establisliment  of  a  socialistic  democracy.  For 
the  exploitation  of  one  by  all  puts  an  end  to  liberty.  We 
should  not  gain  anything  by  substituting  the  more  injurious 
fomi  of  exploitation  for  the  less  injurious;  we  should  rather 
lose  much.  The  real  problem  of  democracy  is  to  prevent  both 
forms  of  exploitation,  either  that  of  one  man  by  another,  or 
that  of  one  man  by  the  community.  To  prevent  this  exploita- 
tion, or  rather  to  reduce  it  to  the  narrow  and  necessary  limits 
set  by  nature  itself,  and  to  take  away  from  it  all  causes  added 
by  the  grant  of  monopoly  and  privilege,  are  clear  duties  of 
present-day  democracy.  How  shall  democracy  proceed  to  this 
task? 

If  the  exaggerated  forms  of  exploitation  which  are  now  ob- 
served among  us  are  studied  with  care,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
almost  without  exception,  they  spring  from  community-given 
monopoly  or  privilege.  They  do  not  spring  from  the  relation 
between  individual  and  individual,  or  from  the  institution 
of  private  property  itself.  They  spring  from  the  relation  be- 
tween individual  and  community.  Those  relations  would  be 
multiplied,  not  diminished,  in  a  socialistic  democracy.  The 
only  hope  for  the  abolition  of  exploitation  in  a  socialistic 
democracy,  therefore,  is  the  regeneration  of  man  and  the  re- 
moval of  those  natural  obstacles  to  human  perfection  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  In  other  words,  the  social- 
istic democracy  assumes  and  must  assume  for  the  success  of 
its  program,  a  condition  of  individual  perfection  which  the 
whole  of  history  denies.  The  lack  of  this  individual  perfection 
gives  rise  to  the  evils  of  the  present  hour,  and  it  would  continue 
to  give  rise  to  the  same  evils,  but  in  an  exaggerated  form,  if 
the  socialistic  democracy  were  to  be  established. 

If  what  is  properly  called  exploitation  is  to  be  prevented, 
this  can  only  be  accomplished,  I  conceive,  by  developing  with 
clearness  and  precision  a  concept  of  public  property  which 
shall  have  an  ethical  foundation  and  a  legal  as  well  as  a  social 
sanction.  The  ethical  foundation  for  the  concept  of  private 
property,  and  the  legal  and  social  sanctions  for  it,  are  perfectly 
clear  and  well  known.  The  concept  of  public  property  is  not 
in  so  fortunate  a  condition.    It  needs  elaboration  and  definition. 
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If  we  can  arrive  at  this  elaboration  and  definition  of  the  concept 
of  public  property,  then  we  may  safely  assign  its  control  to  the 
government  and  exclude  the  individual  from  any  share  in  that 
control.  On  the  borderland  between  public  and  private 
property  there  will  be  found  many  instances  of  doubtful  classi- 
fication. Expediency  and  experience  will  indicate  on  which 
side  of  the  line  a  given  case  should  fall.  But  there  may  wisely 
be  established  an  intermediate  class  of  undertakings,  not  to  be 
regarded  as  wholly  private  and  not  to  be  regarded  as  wholly 
public,  in  respect  to  which  individual  initiative  shall  prevail 
under  such  terms  as  the  state  regulation  and  oversight  may 
prescribe.  Along  these  lines  and  on  this  basis  a  true  democracy 
can  bring  so-called  exploitation  to  an  end  without  endeavoring 
to  establish  a  false  equality,  and  holding  fast  meanwhile  to  true 
liberty.  This  is  a  practicable  and  a  practical  program  to  be  set 
over  against  the  impracticable  and  unpractical  program  offered 
by  the  socialist  propaganda. 

In  working  out  this  program  we  must  take  care  to  protect 
ourselves  against  the  mob — a  mass  of  men  whose  powers  of  re-, 
flection  and  judgment  are  unhorsed  and  who  are  driven  byj 
the  force  of  blind  passion;  for  any  social  or  political  recon- 
struction whets  the  mob's  appetite  and  stirs  its  passions. 

In  his  extraordinary  characterization  of  the  conditions  pre- 
ceding and  accompanying  the  French  Revolution,  Taine  pic- 
tured with  skilful  verisimilitude  the  characteristics  of  the  mob 
which  parades  in  the  garb  of  democracy.  He  spoke  of  its 
mistrust  of  its  natural  leaders,  of  the  great,  of  the  wealthy, 
of  persons  in  office  and  clothed  with  authority,  as  being  in- 
veterate and  incurable.  He  described  the  sovereignty  of  un- 
restrained passions,  which  is  the  final  and  bloody  end  of  mob 
rule.  There  are  those  among  us  who  understand  the  mob  so*' 
well  that  they  sedulously  and  skilfully  endeavor  to  bring  to 
pass  just  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  Taine  described.  These 
wreckers  of  society,  unrestrained  by  principle  and  unhampered 
by  conviction,  are  playing  with  the  fire  of  human  passion  and 
mob  violence.  They  attack  a  conception  of  democracy  which 
is  true,  in  its  every  aspect,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  enthrone 
in  its  stead  a  democracy  which  is  false  and  futile.     They 
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begin  by  playing  upon  the  term  "  labor."  Taking  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  world's  workers  constitute  all  but  an  insignificant 
remnant  of  the  world's  citizenship,  they  would  set  one  form  of 
labor  against  another,  and  confuse  and  confound  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term  **  labor  "  itself.  All  the  world  over  these 
mischief-makers,  when  they  put  forth  an  academic  theory,  use 
the  term  "  labor  "  in  a  way  to  include  every  form  of  productive 
activity.  For  that  purpose  the  inventor,  the  overseer,  the 
manager,  the  guide,  and  inspirer  of  an  undertaking,  is  a 
laborer;  but  when  from  tiie  height  of  academic  theory  they 
come  down  to  the  plane  of  popular  agitation,  then  they  make 
the  term  "  labor  "  apply  to  manual  labor  alone.  It  is  true 
that  leading  economic  writers  themselves  are  responsible  for 
the  widespread  confusion  between  these  two  uses  of  the 
term  **  labor."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ordinary  manual  labor 
is  just  the  opposite  of  what  the  socialist  supposes  it  to  be. 
Instead  of  being  the  sole  instrument  in  the  production  of 
wealth,  as  the  modern  world  knows  wealth,  it  is  a  subordinate 
element  in  that  production.  Manual  labor  is  always  essen- 
tial, to  be  sure,  but  manual  labor  alone  does  not  now  produce, 
nor  has  it  ever  produced,  much  more  than  a  mere  minimum  of 
subsistence.  All  of  the  increment  in  production  which  has 
made  the  modern  world  possible,  is  due  to  the  directing  faculty, 
to  the  capacity  to  organize,  to  manage,  and  to  apply.  These 
powers  and  capacities  operate  both  thru  labor  and  thru  capital. 
Therefore,  to  attempt  to  substitute  the  mob  for  the  people, 
manual  labor  for  labor  in  all  its  forms,  and  economic  equality 
for  liberty,  is  to  destroy  all  those  institutions  and  accom- 
plishments upon  which  man's  progress  has  rested  for  three 
thousand  years,  and  which  man's  progress  during  that  period 
has  developed  and  applied  in  so  astounding  a  fashion. 

Sainte-Beuve  once  divided  authors  into  two  classes — ccux 
qui  agitent  le  monde  et  ceux  qui  le  civilisent.  So  we  may 
divide  statesmen  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  into  those  who 
disturb  the  world  and  those  who  advance  its  civilization.  The 
touchstone  will  be  their  attitude  toward  wealth.  It  is  wealth, 
— accumulated  possessions  of  value  in  excess  of  immediate 
needs, — that  makes  leisure  possible,  and  with  leisure  comes 
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genuine  human  living,  civilization.  The  world  wants  more 
wealth,  not  less.  To  aim  to  destroy  wealth,  to  make  its  ac- 
cumulation impossible  or  personally  disadvantageous,  is  to 
disturb  and  distress  the  world,  and,  ultimately,  every  one  in 
it.  To  seek  to  promote  wealth,  to  secure  its  just  distribution 
and  its  proper  use,  is  to  advance  the  world's  civilization.  It 
is  not  money,  much  less' wealth,  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil, 
but  the  love  of  money.  The  cruel  lust  for  gain,  which  stifles 
every  generous  instinct  and  all  desire  for  justice,  is  the  despi- 
cable thing,  and  that  is  a  purely  personal  characteristic  which 
no  law  can  reach.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  honor  and  decency, 
an  appreciation  of  true  values,  and  a  genuinely  moral  view 
of  life,  will  cure  that  distressing  and  painfully  contagious  dis- 
ease. To  hurl  at  a  moral  and  intellectual  delinquency  such  as 
this  the  denunciations  and  restrictions  of  the  law,  or  to  inveigh 
against  wealth  as  such,  is  only  to  invite  such  a  scathing  rebuke 
as  Professor  Clifford's  invective  against  Christianity  called  out 
from  Matthew  Arnold  when  he  wrote : 

"  These  are  merely  the  crackling  fireworks  of  youthful 
paradox.  One  reads  it  all,  half  smiling,  half  sighing,  as  the 
declamation  of  a  clever  and  confident  youth,  with  the  hopeless 
inexperience,  irredeemable  by  any  cleverness,  of  his  age.  Only 
when  one  is  young  and  headstrong  can  one  thus  prefer  bravado 
to  experience,  can  one  stand  by  the  Sea  of  Time,  and,  in^ 
stead  of  listening  to  the  solemn  and  rhythmical  beat  of  its^ 
waves,  choose  to  fill  the  air  with  one's  own  whoopings  to 
start  the  echo."  ^ 

Doubtless  the  mob  will  prefer  cheering  its  own  whoopings  to 
listening  to  the  solemn  and  rhythmical  beat  of  the  waves  of 
the  Sea  of  Time,  but  we  must  set  our  face  against  the  mob, 
now  and  always,  whether  it  wears  the  clothes  of  fashion  or 
the  workman's  blouse,  and  whether  it  be  vicious  and  violent 
or  merely  addle-pated  and  sullen. 

The  surest  antidote  to  the  mob  and  its  violence  and  passion 
is  to  secure,  in  orderly  and  legal  form,  after  due  considera- 
tion and  discussion,  the  prom.pt  and  effective  execution  of 
the  people's   will   and  to  give   voice  to  the  people's   judg- 

^  Introduction  to  God  and  the  Bible. 
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ments  and  aspirations.     This  raises  some  interesting  ques- 
tions. 

In  our  own  form  of  government,  there  are  establislicd  three 
independent,  but  cooperating,  powers  and  agencies  for  repre- 
senting the  people  and  for  executing  their  will — the  executive, 
the  legislative,  and  the  judicial  agency.  Each  immediately 
represents  the  people  in  its  own  way  and  in  its  own  sphere, 
and  that  sphere  is  and  should  remain  inviolate.  Somehow  or 
other  the  curious  notion  has  been  spread  abroad  that  the 
legislative  agency,  the  members  of  which  are  chosen  at  short 
intervals  and  by  small  constituencies,  more  fully  and  directly 
represents  the  people  than  does  either  the  executive  or  the 
judicial  branch  of  the  government.  Members  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  have  themselves  actively 
spread  abroad  this  notion  both  by  words  and  by  acts.  It  is, 
however,  not  only  untrue  in  theory,  but  it  is  ludicrously  falsi- 
fied by  the  facts.  As  matters  are  today,  and  as  they  have 
been  for  a  generation  past,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  national  government,  is  far  in- 
ferior to  the  executive  and  the  judicial  branches,  as  a  direct 
nnd  effective  representative  of  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  primarily  the  President 
and  the  Supreme  Court  who  speak  the  people's  maturest  mind 
and  who  express,  in  spoken  and  written  word,  in  administrative 
act  and  in  judicial  decision,  the  highest  will  of  the  whole 
people. 

Moreover,  ever  since  the  Civil  War  the  Congress  has  steadily 
invaded  the  province  of  the  President,  and  has  long  been  arro- 
gantly asserting  control  over  his  administrative  acts.  At  the 
inonient,  it  is  being  urged  to  invade  the  prerogatives  of  the 
judiciary;  and  to  curtail  and  regulate  the  proceedings  in  equity 
of  the  United  States  courts — a  field  in  which  the  Congress 
has  the  same  right  and  authority  that  it  has  in  Corea  or  in 
British  India,  no  more  and  no  less.  This  invasion  of  the 
executive  and  judicial  powers  by  the  legislature  is  accom- 
panied by  an  effort  to  convince  the  people  at  large  that  the 
executive  power  is  in  some  subtle  way  antagonistic  to  democ- 
racy, and,  moreover,  that  the  executive  is  invading  or  has  in- 
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vaded  the  province  of  the  legislature.  This  latter  cry,  as  in- 
sincere as  it  is  false,  is  invariably  raised  whenever  it  is  de- 
sired to  distract  public  attention  from  an  invasion  of  the  exec- 
utive by  the  legislature,  or  when  some  private  or  privileged 
interest  wishes  to  ward  off  from  itself  the  execution  of  the 
people's  laws.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  our  American  political 
experience  proves  anything,  it  proves  that  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  is  the  most  efficient  representative  and 
spokesman  that  the  popular  will  has.  So  it  was  with  Lincoln 
in  the  Civil  War ;  so  it  was  with  Cleveland  in  the  struggle  for 
a  sound  monetary  system ;  so  it  is  with  Roosevelt  in  the  battle 
against  privilege  and  greed. 

Indeed  in  a  very  real  sense  the  popular  will  in  the  United 
States  has  no  other  representative,  for  political  purposes,  than 
the  President.     The  President  of  the  United  States  is  chosen 
by  the   whole   people   with   a   view   to  his   personality,   his 
temperament,  his  private  convictions,  and  his  political  prin- 
ciples.    The   people    know   who   he    is   and   all   about   him. 
When   chosen   he   owes   no   responsibility   to   the   Congress, 
but  to   the  people   of  the  United   States   alone.    When  he 
lays    down   his   office   he   lays   it   down    to   the   one   whoi 
the  people  have  chosen  to  succeed  him;  but  so  long  as  he| 
exercises  its  power  he  exercises  it  in  the  people's  name  andj 
in    the    people's    sight.     On    the    other    hand,    our    system, 
unfortunate  in  high  degree,  of  small  constituencies  having^ 
individual  representatives  in  state  and  national  legislatures  who 
are  almost  uniformly  residents  of  the  districts  for  which  they 
are  elected,  has  reduced  to  a  minimum  the  truly  representative 
capacity  and  efficiency  of  those  bodies  and  has  deprived  themj 
of  many  elements  of  power.     For  it  is  well-nigh  a  political] 
axiom  that  large  constituencies  make  independent  representa-j 
tives  and  that  small  constituencies  make  tools  and  ciphers.    We^ 
must  not  forget  how  much  farther  a  bullet  will  carry  than  a 
few  score  of  small  shot. 

Where  is  it  that  private  interest  goes  when  it  wishes  to| 
burke  an  expression  of  the  popular  will? 

Not  to  the  executive,  not  to  the  private  chambers  of  the 
judges,  but  to  the  committee  rooms  and  to  the  floor  of  the 
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legislative  assemblies  in  state  and  nation.  There  responsibility 
is  so  divided,  there  secrecy  is  so  easy,  that  measures  demanded 
by  the  people  may  be  done  to  death,  despite  the  urging  of 
national  and  state  executives.  No,  states  and  syndicates  have 
senators;  districts  and  local  interests  have  representatives;  but 
the  people  of  the  United  States  have  only  the  President  to 
speak  for  them  and  to  do  their  will. 

True  democracy,  therefore,  while  seeking  by  all  possible 
means  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  legislatures  and  to  make 
them  representative  of  prindples  and  ideas  rather  than  of 
special  and  local  interests,  will  strengthen  the  executive  arm 
and  protect  it  from  legislative  invasion  in  matters  purely  ad- 
ministrative. It  will,  thru  constitutional  forms  and  by  limita- 
tion of  term,  hold  the  executive  strictly  answerable  for  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  and  for  the  bearing  of  his  responsibility. 
We  are  constantly  told  by  the  prophets  of  false  democracy  that 
the  efficient  administration  which  is  secured  by  single  responsi- 
ble agents  is  undemocratic.  The  notion  of  these  false  prophets 
is,  I  suppose,  that  no  man  can  be  justly  convicted  of  crime  in  a 
democracy  until  each  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  turn  has  mounted 
the  bench  and  past  upon  the  evidence.  No  administrative 
act  can  be  truly  democratic  unless  the  people  en  masse 
assemble  to  institute  and  to  approve  it.  This  doctrine,  con- 
stantly repeated  by  the  unthinking,  is  both  absurd  in  itself  and 
the  redxictio  ad  absiirdum  of  government.  It  not  only 
separates  decision  from  deliberation,  but  it  misses  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  government  and  administration. 
No  government  is  democratic  that  does  not  spring  from  the 
people's  will,  and  that  is  not  answerable  to  the  people  in 
forms  and  ways  which  the  people  themselves  have  determined. 
Administration,  on  the  other  hand,  is  merely  the  transaction 
of  the  people's  business,  and  a  democracy  is  as  well  entitled 
as  a  monarchy  to  have  its  business  well  and  promptly  done. 
It  will,  therefore,  if  its  democracy  is  true,  adopt  precisely 
the  modes  and  agencies  of  administration  that  any  business 
undertaking  would  adopt  to  secure  similar  aims.  It  is  a  false, 
spurious,  and  misleading  democracy  that  would  destroy 
cfTlclenc  V  in   working  out  the  people's  policies  by  insisting 
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that  all  the  people  shall  join  in  working  them  out.  The  people 
determine,  the  people's  agent  executes.  When  we  get  this 
distinction  clearly  in  mind  we  shall  cease  to  be  troubled  by 
many  so-called  reforms  that  are  urged  upon  us  in  democracy's 
name. 

One  unfortunate  effect  of  the  false  conceptions  of  democracy 
that  are  now  so  widespread  among  us  is  the  steady  decline  in 
reverence  and  respect  in  the  United  States,  not  only  for  age, 
attainment,  and  authority,  but  for  law  itself.  The  essence  of 
democracy  is  not  subordination,  but  association ;  yet  the  object 
of  this  association  is  obedience  to  government  as  the  result  of 
a  common  deliberation  thru  duly  constituted  authorities.  To 
those  authorities  respect  is  due  by  every  real  democrat.  The 
mob  yields  none  and  will  yield  none. 

Many  causes  have  contributed  no  doubt  to  bring  about  this 
decline  in  respect  and  reverence  for  authority  and  law.  The 
weakening  of  religious  faith,  the  loosening  of  the  bonds  of 
parental  control,  the  absence  of  real  discipline  from  school  life, 
have  all  been  at  work  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  respect 
and  reverence.  We  shall  never  get  back  to  a  true  democracy, 
however,  until  the  majesty  of  the  law  excites  reverence  and 
respect  on  its  own  account;  until  the  family  bond  is  drawn 
closer  and  tighter,  and  until  children  honor  their  parents  as 
they  did  of  old;  and  until  the  school  understands  that  abdica- 
tion of  authority  is  not  a  solution  for  the  difficulties  of  dis- 
cipline. 

A  free  state  built  upon  free  labor,  with  liberty  for  its 
watchword  and  justice  as  its  guide,  is  the  ideal  of  a  true 
democracy — that  form  of  society,  which  Lowell  characterized 
so  suggestively  if  incompletely,  as  one  in  which  every  man  has 
a  chance  and  knows  that  he  has  it.  To  the  hectic,  emotional 
radicalism  which  clamors  for  the  exaltation  of  the  mediocre 
and  the  unfit,  and  upon  which  false  democracy  builds, 
true  democracy  will  oppose  a  healthy,  intellectual  radical- 
ism that  will  seek  to  see  life  steadily  and  to  see  it  whole;  a 
radicalism  that  will  aim  to  redress  old  wrongs  without  inflict- 
ing new  ones.     This  radicalism  of  true  democracy — if  it  be 
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radicalism — sees  the  end  of  a  perfected  individualism  not 
in  selfishness  but  in  service,  not  in  isolation  but  in  frater- 
nity. It  has  no  idle  dreams  of  Nature  dethroned  and  Artifice 
exalted  in  her  stead.  It  sees  in  the  dedicated  life  the  ideal  of 
Liberty's  best  product.  It  dares  to  hope  that  of  this  twentieth 
century  and  of  this  fair  land  of  ours,  it  will  not  be  impossible 
for  another  Macaulay  some  day  to  write 

"  Then  none  was  for  a  party  ; 

Then  all  were  for  the  stale; 
Then  the  great  man  helped  the  poor, 

And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great : 
Then  lands  were  fairly  portioned  ; 

Then  spoils  were  fairly  sold  : 
The  Romans  were  like  brothers 

In  the  brave  days  of  old." 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
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A  TYPE  OF  POSITIVE  EDUCATIONAL  REFORM 

If,  then,  there  be  a  subject  upon  which  a  democratic  people  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  abandon  itself,  blindly  and  extravagantly,  to  general  ideas,  the  best 
corrective  that  can  be  used  will  be  to  make  that  subject  a  part  of  the  daily 
practical  occupation  of  that  people.  The  people  will  then  be  compelled  to 
enter  upon  its  details  and  the  details  will  teach  them  the  weak  points  of  the 
theory.    .   .    .    (De  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in  America?) 

No  one  of  the  many  notable  movements  in  recent  years  to 
raise  the  standards  and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Ameri- 
can rural  school  appears  to  possess  such  potential  power  for 
realizing  its  ultimate  purpose  as  does  that  institution  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  term,  we  call  the  "  county  school  board 
convention  " ;  and  curiously  enough,  this  movement  seems  to 
have  received  scarcely  a  passing  notice  by  those  taking  account 
of  our  recent  modes  of  educational  progress.  The  term, 
"county  school  board  convention,"  is  used  manifestly  to  sig- 
nify the  periodical,  generally  annual,  gathering  of  the  officers, 
or  officers  and  members,  of  the  various  district  school  boards 
of  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  discussion  and  instruc- 
tion upon  those  matters  directly  affecting  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  education  in  rural  communities. 

If  the  foregoing  sentence  contained  the  full  statement  of  the 
character  and  purport  of  the  county  school  board  convention, 
further  elaboration  of  the  idea  and  the  scope  of  its  influence 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary.  For  we  of  the  United  States 
have  ever  been  firm  adherents  to  the  principle  of  the  necessity 
and  efficacy  of  untrammeled  association  and  free  discussion 
as  fundamental  bases  of  our  social  solidarity  and  institutional 
progress.  In  public  education  this  principle  has  ever  been  a 
dominant  one,  and  its  application,  by  teachers  in  particular, 
for  the  solution  of  professional  problems,  has  been  so  general 
and  thoro  as  to  occasion,  at  times,  some  little  doubt  as  to  its 
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effectiveness.  Consequently,  there  would  seem  to  be  but  little 
need  for  any  special  enthusiasm  or  advocacy  of  the  inherent 
merits  of  the  meeting  oif  the  members  of  the  rural  school  boards 
for  the  discussion  of  those  problems  of  education  immediately 
connected  with  the  performance  of  their  public  duties.  In 
fact,  for  many  years  such  has  been  the  practise  in  a  number  of 
our  states.* 

State  school  officers  and  county. superintendents  of  schools 
have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  th^  desirability  and  value  of 
assembling  the  officers  and  members  of  district  school  boards 
as  a  means  of  attaining  a  better  coordination  and  intelligent 
interest  in  the  educational  welfare  of  the  rural  communities; 
as  a  means  of  counteracting  the  rigid  conservatism,  induced  by 
the  comparative  isolation  of  the  country  life,  a  conservatism 
out  of  which  is  constructed  the  strongest  obstacle  to  genuine 
educational  progress.  Here  and  there,  by  the  personal  force 
and  professional  enthusiasm  of  state  and  county  superin- 
tendents, such  gatherings  have  been  held,  more  or  less  fre- 
(juently  and  regularly.  The  statutes  of  at  least  one  state 
(Minnesota)  have,  for  a  decade  or  more,  specifically  indicated 
among  those  duties  devolving  upon  county  superintendents  of 
schools  that  of  annually  calling  together  the  officers  of  the 
different  district  school  boards  in  the  conntv  for  conference 
and  discussion. 

Beginning  with  Illinois  some  ten  years  ago,  a  number  of  our 
states,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Iowa, 
Texas,  Wisconsin  among  others,  have  elaborated  this  con- 
ference idea  in  a  somewhat  different  direction,  by  developing 
independent,  voluntary  state  associations  of  the  members  of 

'  For  exAmple,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  In  the  latter  state  the  Middleaex 
County  School  Board  Association,  a  purely  voluntary  organization,  effected  thru 
the  initiative  of  County  Superintendent  H.  B.  Willis,  has  been  in  exbteoce  since 
1896.  The  language  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of  the  association  may 
l>e  cited  as  expressing  the  motive  idea  of  this  and  similar  organizations.  "We.  th« 
members  of  the  respective  Boards  of  Education  in  the  Coanty  of  MiddlcKx.  New 
Jersey,  believing  that  the  efficiency  of  the  public  schools  depends  laifely  open 
v.ru'v  of  feeling,  and  the  concertive  action  of  the  administrative  and  profcuioil 
r:c;..onts  of  Our  public  school  system,  and  anticipating  the  benetiis  to  be  derived 
from  mutual  conference  and  discussion,  do  hereby  organize  ooraeJves  into  A0  «iO> 
ciation.   .    .   ." 
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school  boards,  the  annual  meetings  of  which  were  calculated  to 
be  instrumental  in  creating  a  broader  interest,  a  sounder  knowl- 
edge, and  a  more  thoro  sense  of  official  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  lay  school  officials.  In  several  instances  these  state 
associations  of  school  boards  have  become  affiliated  with  the 
state  teachers'  associations,  and  have  been  thus  accepted  as 
integral  parts  of  the  organization  of  the  latter. 

In  1895  the  Department  of  School  Administration  was 
established  within  the  National  Educational  Association  as  a 
means  of  providing  an  institution  for  the  discussion  and  con- 
sideration of  such  educational  problems  as  were  the  immediate 
concern  of  the  members  of  school  boards. 

It  would  not  be  gainsaid  that  these  varied  efforts  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  productive  of  much  that  reacts  toward  a 
better  progress  of  public  education.  They  have  been,  however, 
inadequate,  and  insufficient  in  motive  force  to  accomplish  the 
end  sought  by  the  legal  institution  of  the  county  school 
board  convention.  Voluntary  organizations  of  this  kind, 
whatever  their  origin  and  inspiration,  attract  only  those  of 
interest  and  ability,  and  too  frequently  lack  directness  of  aim 
and  definiteness  of  accomplished  result.  The  testimony  of 
students  of  the  problem  is  well-nigh  unanimous  upon  this 
point. 

The  county  school  board  convention  has  been  founded  upon 
the  same  social  principles  that  have  given  life  to  the  quasi- 
obligatory  or  purely  voluntary  gatherings  just  mentioned. 
Yet  it  has  gone  several  steps  in  advance  in  potential  product- 
ive activity.  Instead  of  being  a  voluntary,  informal,  extra- 
legal institution,  dependent  for  existence  upon  the  inspiration, 
support,  and  cooperation  of  those  charged  with  its  leadership, 
either  delegated  or  self-assumed,  or  of  devoting  its  chief  atten- 
tion, as  is  plainly  evidenced  by  a  study  of  the  programs  of  the 
various  meetings  of  the  different  state  associations  of  school 
boards  and  of  the  Department  of  School  Administration  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  to  those  large  and  general 
problems  of  education  and  to  those  matters  of  primary  im- 
portance to  municipal  school  organizations,  the  latter-day 
county  school  board  convention  has  become  part  and  parcel 
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of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  states  in  which  it  lias 
l)cen  legally  established;  compensation  has  been  provided  for 
those  school  board  members  and  officers  attending;  attendance 
has  been  made  obligatory  or  tentatively  so;  its  control  and 
direction  have  been  made  a  portion  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
regular  professional  educational  officials  of  the  county  or  of  the 
state;  and  finally,  its  chief  energy  has  been  directed  toward  the 
better  understanding  and  solution  of  those  problems  having  an 
immediate  relation  to  the  conditions  of  the  rural  school. 

The  better  notion  of  the  constitution  and  aims  of  these  con- 
ventions may  be  gained  directly  from  the  language  of  the  laws 
creating  them.  That  of  Wisconsin,  enacted  in  1905,  is  perhaps 
typical,  and  expresses  in  completest  manner  the  spirit  of  the 
underlying  purpose. 

The  county  or  district  superintendent  of  schools  shall  annually  call  and 
hold  at  least  one  school  board  convention  for  his  superintendent  district,  at 
the  county  seat  or  some  other  convenient  place,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sultation, advice,  and  instruction  upon  matters  penainingto  the  management 
of  the  schools.  Each  district  clerk  shall  and  the  director  and  treasurer  may 
attend  such  convention.  Each  member  present  shall  be  allowed  two 
dollars  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  three  cents  per  mile  each  way,  going  and 
returning  to  and  from  said  meeting,  said  sum  to  be  paid  from  any  moneys 
in  the  school  district  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  The  county 
superintendent  shall  issue  to  each  member  in  attendance  a  certificate  which 
shall  be  filed  with  the  school  district  clerk  and  serve  as  a  basis  or  evidence 
for  drawing  the  necessary  warrant  upon  the  district  treasury  {Chap 
105,  Wisconsin  Laws,  igo^). 

The  features  of  this  act,  viz.,  the  obligatory  holding  of  the 
school  board  convention  by  the  county  superintendent,  the 
compulsor>'  attendance  of  at  least  one  representative  of  each 
district  school  board,  and  the  provision  for  compensation  and 
mileage,  are  distinctive  in  that  they  represent  a  new  attitude, 
as  it  were,  of  the  state  toward  the  administration  of  local 
educational  aflfairs. 

As  far  as  I  can  tind,  the  credit  of  having  first  c-tal>!!-'.o  1. 
by  legislative  enactment  in  1901,  annual  meetings  01  liie  offi- 
cers or  members  of  the  boards  of  the  various  school  districts 
in  the  county,  under  the  significant  provisions  of  obligatory 
attendance  and  definite  compensation  therefor,  belongs  to  the 
state  of  South  Dakota.    Four  other  states,  Minnesota  (1903),, 
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North  Dakota  (1903),  and  Pennsylvania  (1903),  Wisconsin 
(1905)  have  in  recent  years  placed  a  similar  law  upon  their 
statute  books. ^ 

In  order  to  discuss  even  briefly  the  proposals  and  influence 
of  the  Wisconsin  statute,  as  I  purpose  to  do,  it  is  desirable  to 
call  to  mind  a*  second  piece  of  legislation,  reenforcing  the  first 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  responsible  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  county  school  board  convention  act.  During 
the  same  session  of  the  legislature  in  1905,  at  which  the  latter 
was  created,  there  was  also  past  an  act  establishing  the  office 
of  state  rural  school  inspector.  The  intent  and  scope  of  this 
act  are  self-explanatory.     Section  i  reads  as  follows: 

The  state  superintendent  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  a  competent 
and  suitable  person  as  an  inspector  of  rural  schools.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  said  inspector  to  visit  and  inspect,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  rural  schools 
of  each  county  in  the  state  and  to  procure  information  concerning  the  rural 
school  districts.  This  inspector  shall  assist  the  state  superintendent  in 
preparing  such  special  reports  to  the  governor  and  legislature,  bearing  upon 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  rural  schools,  as  may  be  advisable.  It  shall 
also  be  the  duty  of  this  inspector  to  confer  with  each  county  or  district 
superintendent  concerning  the  condition  of  the  schools  in  his  county  or 
district ;  to  consult  with  school  officers,  patrons  and  teachers  in  regard  to 
school  management,  discipline,  branches  of  study,  school  law  and  school 
sanitation  and  by  public  lectures,  conferences  and  meetings  endeavor  to 
arouse  an  intelligent  interest  in  industrial  and  agricultural  education,  as 
well  as  the  usual  routine  work  of  the  elementary  rural  school.  The  in- 
spector provided  for  by  this  chapter  shall  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
state  superintendent  and  shall  report  to  him  as  often  as  may  be  deemed 
inecessary,  concerning  the  conditions  found  in  the  schools  and  districts 
nspected  and  of  the  work  done  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  When  the 
rural  schools  are  not  in  session  said  inspector  shall  be  assigned  to  other 
duties  by  the  state  superintendent  {Chap.  4gg,  Wisconsin  Laws,  igo^). 

The  school  board  convention  act  legalized,  made  obligatory, 
and  provided  compensation  for  what,  under  very  favorable,  or 

'  I  have  recently  received  detailed  information  regarding  this  particular  matter 
from  practically  every  state  superintendent.  Besides  the  states  here  mentioned, 
two  states,  Nev\^  Jersey  and  Nebraska,  have  made  the  holding  of  such  meeting  a 
part  of  the  regular  official  duties  of  the  county  superintendent;  without,  however^ 
any  provision  relating  to  attendance  or  compensation.  In  a  number  of  states 
sporadic  efforts  have  been  made  to  hold  voluntary  meetings.  The  testimony 
of  state  and  county  superintendents  who  have  had  to  do  with  these  voluntary 
gatherings  is  very  uniform  as  to  their  limited  success. 
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wc  might  better  say,  ideal  conditions  of  democracy  would  have 
been  a  purely  vohintary  gathering.  The  rural  school  inspector 
act  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state  superintendent  an  instru- 
mentality for  giving  direction  and  force  to  the  school  board 
meetings  and  thus,  in  a  quasi-legal  manner,  directing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  state  toward  the  elevation  of  the  standards  of 
rural  school  education.  The  two  acts  are  correlative;  the  one 
is  the  complementary  of  the  other. 

These  two  laws  have  been  in  operation  somewhat  more  than 
one  year  and  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  pass  judgment  upon  their 
full  effect.  If  what  has  been  accomplished  so  far  is  any  index 
of  the  future,  it  may  be  safely  concluded,  as  far  as  Wisconsin  is 
concerned,  that  no  more  potent  and  far-reaching  influences 
have  ever  been  brought  to  bear  for  the  betterment  of  the  rural 
schools  of  the  state. 

During  the  first  year  conventions  were  held  in  each 
of  the  seventy  counties  in  the  state.  The  total  attendance  of 
school  directors  upon  these  seventy  odd  meetings  was 
more  than  ten  thousand.  At  every  convention  either  the 
state  superintendent  or  the  rural  school  inspector  was  present 
and  had  full  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  "  guardians  "  of 
Wisconsin's  rural  education  the  details  of  the  problems  before 
them. 

The  purposeful  interest  of  these  school  directors,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  are  farmers,  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
who  were  alive  to  the  positive  and  productive  possibilities  of 
the  plan.  It  gave  hope  for  the  future  of  the  small  school  and 
left  the  impression  that  most  school  boards  were  anxious  to 
contribute  to  the  success  of  their  schools  did  their  members 
know  just  what  to  do.  Men  who  rode  or  drove  ofttimes  forty, 
fifty,  or  sixty  miles  in  the  cold  and  snow  of  our  northern 
winters  can  but  be  regarded  as  acting  from  a  high  sense  of 
personal  and  civic  responsibility  in  the  performance  of  a  public 
duty.  The  two  men  (and  their  case  is  typical)  whom  I  met  at 
one  of  the  meetings  were  actuated  thru  motives  not  related  to 
the  compensation  of  two  dollars  and  mileage  when  they 
tramped  eleven  miles  thru  a  Wisconsin  blizzard  in  order  to 
attend  their  school  board  convention.  Even  mileage  has  at 
times  its  unattractive  aspects  I 
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Under  the  wise  foresight  of  State  Superintendent  C.  P.  Gary, 
and  with  the  cooperation  of  his  able  inspector  of  rural  schools, 
Mr.  L.  W.  Wood  and  the  superintendents  of  schools  in  the 
various  counties,  the  latent  energy  of  the  conventions  has  not 
been  permitted  to  dissipate  itself.  Certain  definite  problems, 
common  to  perhaps  nine  out  of  every  ten  small  American 
schools  have  been  taken  up  for  solution.  The  first  point  of 
attack  was  the  heating,  ventilating,  lighting,  and  sanita- 
tion of  school  buildings;  the  second,  the  necessary  working 
equipment  of  the  rural  school.  In  certain  localities,  where  the 
issues  were  live  ones,  the  questions  of  financial  support  and 
consolidation  of  schools  have  been  taken  up.  The  principal 
efifort  has  been,  however,  upon  the  first  two  problems.  The 
conventions  have  not  been  allowed  to  degenerate,  as  is  so  apt 
to  be  the  case,  into  mere  debating  societies,  or  be  given  over 
to  mere  desultory  discussion  of  incidental  topics.  Every  one 
of  the  ten  thousand  school  officers  has  been  made  to  feel  the 
importance  of  well-lighted,  well-heated,  well-ventilated,  and 
clean  school  buildings,  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  adequate 
equipment  for  the  school  under  their  direction.  And  this  haj 
not  been  done  in  an  academic,  dogmatic  manner,  but  in  that 
spirit  of  sympathetic  discussion  and  cooperation  which  brought 
to  light  directly  from  the  ofHcers  of  the  district  schools  man] 
of  the  inner  problems  which  too  frequently  escape  the  notice 
of  those  who  attempt  to  discuss  the  rural  school  problem  ex- 
cathedra. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  under  the  provisions  of  these  acts,j 
there  is  no  extension  of  the  direct  authority  of  the  state  overj 
local  educational  affairs.     The  rural  school  inspector  has,  so 
far  as  the  local  school  authorities  are  concerned,  simply  an 
advisory  function.     However,  thru  him  there  is  resulting  a 
widening  of  the  constructive  capacity  of  the  state  department  of 
education.    He  is  spending  his  entire  time  in  studying  the  prob- 
lem of  education  in  the  rural  highways  and  byways  of  the  state.       IJ 
The  broad  and  accurate  insight  thus  gained  at  first  hand  into 
the  condition  of  the  rural  schools  will  enable  a  better  direction 
to  be  given  to  the  state's  efforts  to  secure  a  more  efficient  edu- 
cational service  from  these  schools.     Figuratively  speaking,  he 
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is  to  be  a  sort  of  educational  bacteriologist  who  will,  by  careful 
investigation  seek  to  discover  the  real  extent  and  causes  of 
those  infections,  familiar  to  all  who  have  studied  the  rural 
school  at  close  range.  By  and  thru  the  school  board  conven- 
tions can  there  be  directly  effected  most  of  the  remedial 
measures. 

Modern  educational  "  reform  "  spells  many  things ;  from 
philosophic  reactions  to  political  reversals ;  from  illusory  ideals 
to  intolerant  idols;  from  productive  science  to  promising 
quackery.  However  broad  the  shelter  of  the  cloak  of  reform 
may  be,  the  true  reform  in  education  is  preeminently  and  im- 
mediately constructive.  It  analyzes  a  definite  situation  into 
concrete  elements ;  recognizes  and  localizes  the  points  of  insuffi- 
ciency and  misdirection  in  an  equally  concrete  manner;  and 
effects  the  introduction  of  new  elements  and  the  recorrelation 
of  the  old  ones  so  as  to  accelerate  and  to  increase  the  product- 
ive efficiency  demanded.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  promising  suc- 
cessful effort  to  solve  a  very  definite  and  important  problem 
of  American  education  in  a  distinctively  constructive  manner 
that  I  believe  the  movement  just  described  may  be  justly  and 
titly  designated  as  an  educational  "  reform.'*  Close  scrutiny 
causes  the  problem  that  it  attempts  to  solve  to  appear  as  triple 
phased,  tho  in  reality  a  common  attribute  combines  these  into 
a  single,  unified  whole.  It  may,  however,  impart  a  certain 
clearness  of  perspective  to  the  argument  to  make  a  preliminary 
presentation  of  the  problem  according  to  the  three  points  of 
view.  It  is  only  when  the  movement  is  gaged  in  accordance 
with  its  triple  relations  that  we  are  able  to  judge  of  its  potential 
worth  as  an  element  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  our 
educational  system. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  incongruity  of  terms,  it  may  be  said, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  control  of  public  education,  that 
there  are  two  marked  tendencies  in  the  present  American  state 
policy,  namely,  toward  the  democratization  of  control  on  tlic 
one  hand,  and  toward  the  centralization  of  control  on  the  other. 
To  say  that  American  educational  control  is  founded  in  democ- 
racy is  to  utter  a  truthful  commonplace;  the  pacta  conventa 
for  discussions  upon  American  education.     EqualN-  r.^^vnon- 
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place  (tho  somewhat  less  truthful)  is  the  statement  that  the 
trend  of  our  mode  of  educational  administration  is  toward  a 
form  of  centralized,  bureaucratic,  state  control,  inconsistent 
and  hostile  to  the  general  theory  of  democracy.  Not  infre- 
quently during  recent  years  have  warnings  come  to  us  from 
respectable  sources  on  this  account. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  marshal  the  lines  of  evidence  pro 
and  con;  for  whatever  may  seem  to  be  the  lack  of  harmony 
between  the  tendency  toward  democracy,  and  the  tendency 
toward  centralization,  the  present  contention  is  that  each 
represents  a  variety  of  progress  toward  a  common  goal.  The 
one  is  not  the  antithesis  of  the  other.  The  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  protagonists  of  either  tendency  seem  to  rest 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  fund  of  social  power  capable  of 
utilization  for  the  control  and  development  of  public  educa- 
tion is  a  constant ;  that  the  delegation  and  exercise  of  authority 
over  education  to  or  by  any  one  or  group  of  individuals  signi- 
fies a  consequent  diminution  of  the  power  of  popular  control. 
On  the  contrary,  the  fund  of  social  power  capable  of  expendi- 
ture in  any  one  direction  is  variable,  and  the  development  of 
centralized  control,  in  so  far  as  American  education  is  con- 
cerned at  least,  has  resulted  in  a  successive  increase  in  the 
<:apacity  for  democratic  control. 

No  one,  who  has  of  recent  years  followed  the  progress  of 
our  plans  of  educational  administration,  can  fail  to  have  seen 
that  what  has  been  loosely  termed  ''  centralization  of  control  " 
has  signified  a  concentration  of  forces  of  a  distinctly  profes- 
sional or  expert  nature,  brought  together  in  proper  correlations 
so  as  to  augment  the  working  efficiency  of  the  institution  of 
public  education.  Coincident  with  this  "  evolution  toward 
centralization "  has  been  a  multiplication  of  activities  thru 
which  could  be  developed  a  potential  power  of  popular  control^ 
supplemented  and  reenforced  by  the  so-called  centralized  in- 
struments. Unless  one  accepts  such  an  interpretation  as  this^ 
the  meaning  of  much  of  the  development  of  the  last  decade  or 
two  for  the  extension  and  broadening  of  popular  interest  in 
education  degenerates  into  a  species  of  social  mimicry,  the 
reflex,  as  it  were,  of  a  paternalistic  mode  of  institutional  con- 
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trol.  The  unmistakable  trend  of  the  present  is  toward  the 
deepening  and  widening  of  all  those  channels  thru  which  may 
flow  a  volume  of  social  intelligence  capable  of  direction  and 
utilization  in  the  control  of  our  public  education. 

Primarily,  then,  the  county  school  board  convention  bears 
in  itself  the  evidence  of  the  double  force  of  democratization 
and  centralization  at  work  in  American  education.  The  direct 
product  of  the  latter,  it  is  of  its  own  activity  generating  those 
qualities  that  intensify  the  democratic  character  of  our  form 
of  educational  administration.  It  represents  the  concrete 
action  of  the  axiom  of  democratic  polity  so  tersely  stated  by 
De  Tocqueville  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago. 

To  speak  of  "American  education'*  is  to  utilize  a  term  in- 
clusive of  the  widest  generality  of  ideals  and  conditions.  The 
conception  of  the  typical  school  attempts  to  avoid  the  common- 
place of  miscellany.  Yet  within  the  widest  range  of  prob- 
ability, the  typical  American  school  would,  to  the  majority,  be 
representative  of  the  school  carried  on  under  particularly 
fortunate  conditions  of  environment,  where  progress  had  been 
rapid,  and  where  high  and  eflfective  ideals  had  found  a  ready 
realization.  In  other  words,  the  typical  American  school  is 
apt  to  be,  especially  for  the  eyes  of  our  foreign  visitors  and 
critics,  representative  of  the  best  of  American  education. 

In  all  strictness  American  public  education  is  too  diversified 
to  admit  of  any  narrow  application  of  the  term  "  t\T)e."  The 
best  is  scarcely  ever  typical.  The  most  frequent  is  more  likely 
to  be.  From  this  point  of  view  the  typical  American  school 
is  the  single,  isolated,  district,  rural  school  of  one  or  two 
teachers ;  or  at  the  most,  the  small  village  school  which  dupli- 
cates in  the  majority  of  respects  the  conditions  of  the  rural 
school.  In  these  schools  are  approximated  more  truly  than 
under  urban  conditions,  those  aspects  of  accomplishment  and 
'  --'-cs  of  failure  characteristic  of  our  scheme  of  public  edu- 
n.  Here,  too,  are  to  be  found  educational  snares  most 
difficult  to  disentangle. 

Secondarily,  because  the  county  school  board  convention 
came  into  existence  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  elevation 

I  the  standards  and  for  the  increase  of  the  efficiency  of  what 
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more  fitly  than  any  other  may  be  termed  the  "  typical  "  Ameri- 
can school,  it  is  thought  to  contain  within  itself  significant 
possibilities  for  reform. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  for  many  years  teachers  and  pub- 
licists have  been  bubbling  over  with  ideas  and  schemes  for 
the  regeneration  of  the  rural  schools  and  while,  indeed,  not  a 
few  of  these  plans  have  been  the  means  for  the  radical  im- 
provement of  these  schools,  the  county  school  board  conven- 
tion is  the  first  reform  proposed  that  has  sought  to  accomplish 
its  end  from  within,  and  not  from  without;  to  bring  about 
an  educated,  democratic  expression  of  accomplishment,  rather 
than  a  similar  result  thru  centralized,  professional  impression. 

Whoever  writes  a  truly  adequate  account  of  the  progressive 
evolution  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  will  not 
fail  to  include  among  those  factors  that  have  exerted  a  potent, 
determining  influence  in  that  evolution  the  local  boards  of 
school  control ;  or  as  they  are  more  commonly  known,  boards 
of  education,  boards  of  school  directors,  etc.  For  this  instru- 
ment that  our  democracy  has  fashioned  for  the  control  and 
administration  of  the  community  educational  affairs  has  played 
no  mean  part  in  shaping  and  realizing  those  ideals  that  have 
served  to  contribute  to  the  purpose  and  progress  of  American 
education. 

The  aphorisms  of  the  crowd,  "  the  teacher  makes  the 
school  "  or  ""  the  school  makes  the  people,"  are  equally  true 
when  reversed,  and  we  may  say  "  the  school  makes  the 
teacher "  and  "  the  people  make  the  school."  Under  the 
American  regime  the  representatives  of  the  people  are,  for  the 
time  being,  the  people.  As  far  as  the  popular  direction  of 
public  education  is  concerned,  the  local  boards  of  school  con- 
trol have  been  the  people.  Within  and  thru  these  boards  the 
ambitions  and  strivings  of  democracy  for  the  creation  of  a 
broad  and  diversified  educational  opportunity  have  found  their 
expression  and  realization.  More  than  this  have  been  these 
boards.  They  have  stood  on  the  middle  ground  between  the 
impersonality  and  restrictiveness  of  the  state  and  the  pettiness 
and  difTuseness  of  the  local  democracy.  They  have  been  the 
agents  of  the  state;  they  have  been  the  representatives  of  the 
local  democracy.     And  because  these  boards  have  performed 
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this  double  function  of  agents  and  representatives  their  im- 
portance as  social  instrumentalities  has  been  great.  Thru 
them  the  ideals  of  the  state  in  education,  embodying  the  will  of 
the  best,  have  been  made  to  coact  with  the  ideals  of  the  local 
community,  embodying  in  turn  the  will  of  the  most,  so  as  to 
produce  the  well-defined  and  concerted  effort. 

Thirdly,  because  this  movement  is  having  to  do  with  the 
American  school  board,  the  chiefest  of  our  structures  for  the 
control  of  public  education,  it  represents  the  beginning  of  a 
new  type  of  reform.  Public  education  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties of  Wisconsin  is  controlled  by  a  veritable  army  of  more 
than  twenty  thousand  lay  officials.  To  effect  any  lasting 
educational  improvement  in  rural  education,  this  army  must 
be  organized  and  reimbued  with  the  new  purpose  of  the  new 
American  education.  That  "  the  men  who  control  the  purse 
strings  are  the  men  who  control  educational  destinies  "  is  ap- 
plicable to  every  state  in  the  Union. 

Summing  up,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  county  school 
board  convention,  by  reason  of  its  concern  with  these  three 
fundamental  points  of  importance — the  democratization  of  the 
control  of  public  education,  the  elevation  of  the  standards 
of  efficiency  of  the  typical  American  school,  and  the  increase 
of  intelligent  action  by  the  principal  administrative  force  in 
our  education — is  novel  in  its  character  and  significant  in  its 
potential  results.  Bom  of  a  consciousness  of  the  ineffective- 
ness of  what  should  be  the  most  influential  element  in  our  plan 
of  the  popular  control  of  public  education,  and  recognizing 
that  in  the  rural  school  is  centered  an  evident  incapacity  of 
American  education  to  accomplish  the  pace  of  modern  social 
and  educational  progress,  the  leaders  of  the  reform  are  attempt- 
ing to  reconstruct  the  chief  working  part  of  our  popular  edu- 
cational machinery,  so  as  to  permit  a  regearing  of  the  typical 
American  school;  to  give  to  democracy  a  new  hold  upon  its 
chief  institution  by  restoring  in  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple the  directive  force  necessary  for  an  accelerated  progress  of 
the  typical  American  education. 

Edward  C.  Eluott 

Dkpartment  of  Education 

UmvBJisiTY  OP  Wisconsin 
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THE  ADAPTATION  OF  DEPARTMENTAL  TEACH- 
ING TO  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Has  departmental  teaching  come  to  stay?  What  does  its 
spread  in  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  and  its  popularity 
among"  teachers  and  pupils,  mean  to  future  methods  of  school 
organization  ? 

During  the  last  five  years  this  plan  of  teaching  has  extended 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  that  city  until  now  nearly  150 
are  so  organized. 

The  continuance  and  growth  of  departmental  teaching  in 
New  York  City  seem  to  indicate,  first,  that  the  plan  possesses 
positive  advantages  over  ,the  more  common  single-teacher 
plan  of  instruction;  and  second,  that  the  experience  of  these 
years  of  trial  must  have  evolved  some  positive  forms  for  its 
most  effective  adaptation  to  elementary  schools. 

So  it  is  both  possible  and  worth  while  to  present  at  this  time 
the  conditions  and  forms  governing  its  best  operation. 

The  following  statements  show  the  particular  need  of  a 
well-digested  plan  of  introduction. 

A  certain  principal  said  to  the  writer :  "  Departmental  teach- 
ing! Yes,  I've  tried  that,  but  no  more  of  it  for  me."  Upon 
inquiry  it  was  found  that  what  he  had  tried  and  called  depart- 
mental teaching  had  little  or  no  relation  to  any  approved 
system.    He  had  actually  invited  disaster  by  his  own  errors. 

Another  class  of  principals  are  conducting  departmental 
teaching,  as  it  were,  "  by  main  strength."  It  is  applied  in 
such  a  way  that  the  ordinary  changing  conditions  of  the 
school  affect  it  too  much.  New  school  terms,  new  teachers, 
absences,  and  physical  conditions  entail  unwonted  and  waste- 
ful effort.  Usually  this  condition  follows  an  over-adaptation 
of  the  plan. 

A  large  number  of  principals,  therefore,  hesitate  to  under- 
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take  a  plan  which  seems  to  be  so  easily  interrupted.  They 
fortify  their  position  by  citing  particular  conditions  in  their 
schools  which  appear  to  them  insurmountable. 

The  point  to  see  is  that,  if  departmental  teaching  is  funda- 
mentally  more  valuable  than  the  single-teacher  plan,  then  it 
is  valuable  because  by  its  introduction  conditions  arc  positively 
bettered. 

If,  then,  the  general  conditions  of  any  school  are  undesir- 
able, the  proper  introduction  of  the  departmental  plan  should 
improve  these  conditions. 

There  may  be  conditions  in  a  given  school  which  hinder  the 
introduction  of  departmental  teaching,  but  such  instances  arc 
extremely  rare. 

The  conditions  most  commonly  offered  as  detrimental  to 
departmental  teaching  are  really  only  those  conditions  which 
hinder  the  wrong  adaptation  of  departmental  teaching. 

The  plan  of  departmental  teaching,  which  experience  has 
evolved  as  best,  is  clearly  one  which  adapts  itself  rapidly,  and 
greatly  improves  conditions  and  results  in  all  schools,  large 
and  small. 

First,  it  is  significant  to  examine  the  principles  of  teaching 
wliich  underlie  the  development  of  the  proposed  method. 

Statement  of  Principles 
i.    the  prime  functions  of  the  teacher 

I.     Relation  to  the  pupil 

The  greatest  function  of  a  teacher  is  that  which  arises  from 
the  necessity  of  caring  for  the  individual  child.  This  duty 
is  best  fostered  when  each  teacher  is  largely  responsible  for  a 
certain  group  or  class  of  children. 

2.     Relation  to  the  branches  of  study 

Primarily,  the  child  is  in  school  for  the  express  purpose  of 
learning  something,  and,  therefore,  the  teacher's  second  duty 
is  to  instruct  in  a  study  or  studies. 

The  best  instruction,  as  in  everything  else,  is  sure  to  result 
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from  particular  preparation  in  one  subject.  Hence,  the  most 
effective  expression  of  this  function  is  in  the  selection  of  a 
special  branch  by  each  teacher. 

3.     Relation  to  the  school 

Many  teachers  fail  to  recognize  the  great  value  of  the 
school  as  an  organized  whole  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child. 

The  tendency  is  to  ignore  this  relation  as  much  as  possible 
by  conceiving  of  each  class  as  a  complete  whole.  In  many 
schools  teachers  do  not  know  how  to  work  together.  There  is 
no  common  forum — just  a  dictator. 

The  best  expression  of  this  relation  is  in  a  thoroly  organized 
faculty.  The  work  of  a  faculty,  as  such,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  functions  in  school  work.  But  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  a  constructive  cooperation  and  a  destructive 
dictation.     Appearances  are  many  times  deceptive. 

The  unguarded  and  incapable  child  is  placed  in  school. 
Who  is  personally  and  directly  responsible  for  him?  His 
class  teacher.  The  child  goes  to  school  to  learn  something 
of  value — to  study  branches  of  knowledge.  Who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  teaching  of  these  studies?  His  departmental 
teacher.  The  child  is  individually  a  part  of  the  school — a 
social  whole.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  school  ?  The  faculty. 
The  whole  teacher  is,  therefore,  one  who  can  control,  instruct, 
and  cooperate. 

II.       THE  THREEFOLD   NATURE  OF  THE   CHILD 

I.     The  mental  nature 

Primarily,  the  school  gives  chief  consideration  to  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  child.  The  best  educative 
methods  facilitate,  above  all,  the  mental  act  of  learning.  Now 
the  fundamental  thought  in  mental  growth  is  self-activity. 
It  is  evident  that  school  organization  should  contemplate  and 
bring  about  conditions  under  which  each  individual  child  is 
given  a  free  opportunity  to  perform  and  is  held  responsible  for 
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a  proper  amount  of  work.    The  child  must  become  the  worker. 
All  methods  should  positively  facilitate  his  initiative  and  doing. 

2.     The  moral  nature 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  moral  nature  of  the  child 
is  best  developed  when  he  habitually  wills  to  do  his  best. 
rhe  first  and  greatest  problem  of  the  school  is  to  interest  him 
in  right  action.  Right  action  will  be  stimulated  and  will  fol- 
low most  naturally  conditions  in  school  management  where 
the  child  is  offered  the  greatest  opportunity  for  freedom  of 
choice.  It  is  fundamental  to  see  that  there  is  no  possibility 
of  adequately  educating  the  moral  nature  unless  the  child  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  do  wrong  as  well  as  to  do  right. 

This  principle  of  freedom  has  been  so  abundantly  tested  m 
American  civilization  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  it 
is  not  accepted  universally  in  the  schools. 

There  are  two  requisites  in  school  organization  which  deter- 
mine the  extent  and  force  of  moral  education. 

The  teacher,  his  character,  personality,  and  influence,  is  the 
first  determining  agency.  The  young  child  looks  to  persons 
in  authority  as  ideals.  Their  right  activity  becomes  surely  the 
right  activity  of  the  learner.  The  pupil  who  comes  under  the 
control  of  a  great  and  good  teacher  is  always  influenced  for 
K(X)d. 

The  method  of  school  organization  is  the  second  agency. 
That  method  is  always  best  which  allows  the  greatest  liberty. 
Of  course,  this  liberty  should  never  be  absolute  license,  nor 
should  it  approach  immoderation. 

As  liberty  of  action  is  really  granted  to  adults  only  in  a 
certain  degree,  so  it  should  be  granted  to  children  in  a  less 
degree,  but  it  is  just  as  important  to  see  that  no  method 
fosters  moral  development  except  that  which  recognizes  free 
will. 

3.      The  physical  nature 

It  is  almost  trite  to  say  that  these  three  natures  of  the  child 
•ire  a  unity,  and  always  develop  together.  The  potent  fact 
is  that  no  one  of  these  natures  can  far  outstrip  another  without 
all  failing  to  properly  grow.     Each  supports  the  others. 
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Somehow,  as  Herbert  Spencer  long  ago  pointed  out,  the 
school  has  failed  to  give  proper  attention  to  the  physical 
development  of  children.  And  further,  as  he  pointed  out, 
what  the  school  has  provided  by  way  of  gymnastics  has  been 
just  a  little  better  than  nothing. 

The  essential  point  to  realize  is  that  the  school  organization 
— the  school  program — should  in  its  execution  automatically 
bring  about  the  needed  physical  education  just  as  it  develops 
the  mental  and  moral  education.  Living  itself  provides  physi- 
cal activity  for  adults. 

The  carpenter  needs  no  gymnastic  pyrotechnics.  The  office 
man  has  long  since  abandoned  his  dumbbells  and  has  taken  to 
all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  both  outdoor  and  indoor,  not  be- 
cause they  necessitate  physical  exercise,  but  because  they 
supply  the  best  amusement  and  recreation — the  common  herit- 
age of  all  mankind.  So  the  school  should  furnish  a  natural 
physical  relief  and  activity  for  the  child.  That  system  of 
school  organization  which  facilitates  the  frequent  physical 
relief  and  exercise  of  the  child  is  the  best. 

AN  IDEAL  PLAN  OF  ADAPTATION 

The  plan  herein  proposed  is  recommended  as  the  outgrowth 
of  present  experience.  The  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  best 
teachers  will  doubtless  favor  the  following  propositions  in  their 
entirety.  These  propositions  are  also  deduced  from  the  above 
statement  of  principles. 

I.     Personal  control  of  children 

Pupils  should  be  grouped  into  classes  and  grades  largely  as 
under  the  graded,  single-teacher  system.  Each  teacher  should 
be  assigned  to  a  class  as  its  "  class  teacher  "  and  should  be 
held  responsible  for  the  personal  welfare  of  each  and  every 
child  in  his  class.  He  should  also  be  held  particularly  respon- 
sible for  all  matters  in  school  organization  relating  to  his 
class  which  do  not  properly  fall  under  the  control  of  some 
departmental  teacher.  And,  above  all,  he  should  be  the  teacher 
who  exerts  the  strongest  personal  influences  for  good  over 
each  and  every  member  of  his  class. 
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2.     Presentation  of  studies 

a.  A  common  study — English — Each  teacher  should  be 
a  class  teacher,  and  as  such  must  have  sufficient  time  allotted 
to  him  to  establish  a  potent  influence  for  good  and  to  perform 
the  many  class  duties  involved  in  school  organization.  These 
duties  are  many  and  comprehend  such  as  recording  the  attend- 
ance, and  supervising  the  entrance  and  exit  of  pupils. 

The  most  economical  way  to  give  this  time  is  to  have  each 
teacher  teach  his  own  class  in  a  certain  subject  taught  in  com- 
mon by  all  teachers. 

This  subject  should  be  English  or  one  or  more  of  its  sub- 
divisions. The  reason  is  very  apparent.  English  is  a  formal 
study  in  the  elementary  school  which  is  fundamentally  common 
to  all  other  studies. 

b.  Departmental  studies — In  addition  to  being  a  class  teacher 
of  a  certain  class,  each  teacher  also  becomes  the  special  teacher 
of  a  certain  study  or  group  of  related  studies,  which  is  known 
as  a  department. 

3.     Faculty  organisation 

The  departmental  plan,  or  for  that  matter  any  plan,  will  not 
work  successfully  unless  there  is  a  properly  organized  faculty. 

Cooperation  is  greater  than  dictation.  Where  the  martinet 
principal  stalks  all  may  appear  well,  but  in  reality  desolation 
abounds. 

4.     Equipment  of  departments 

The  equipment  of  departments  will  follow  departmental 
teaching  almost  as  a  corollary.  But  this  feature  is  such  a  strik- 
ing advantage  of  departmental  teaching  that  it  should  be 
developed  as  a  necessity.  The  purpose  and  work  of  a  depart- 
ment should  positively  control  the  selection  of  all  furniture, 
apparatus,  and  supplies  which  it  uses. 

5.     Gaieral  method 

Three  of  the  important  conditions  of  method  are  here  stateil. 

a.  Movement  of  classes — The  movement  of  classes   from 

one  department  to  another  is  essential  to  success.     The  class 
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teacher  must  feel  that  after  he  has  instructed  his  class  for  a 
time  in  the  common  subject,  he  can  best  serve  this  class  by 
sending  it  to  a  specially  equipped  department  under  a  special 
teacher,  while  he  in  turn  performs  a  like  function  with  another 
class. 

b.  Laboratory  work — The  system,  which  emphasizes  a  plan 
where  each  child  can  go  into  a  department  and  seek  informa- 
tion and  do  work  as  an  individual,  is  surest  to  succeed.  Some 
argue  that  the  laboratory  plan  can  not  be  used  successfully  in 
elementary  schools.  But,  from  the  standpoint  of  a  teacher  in 
the  elementary  schools,  I  should  say  that  no  real  effort  has 
been  made  to  develop  any  sort  of  laboratory  method. 

c.  Units  of  work — Departmental  teaching  ought  to  intensify 
the  idea  that  when  a  child  has  accomplished  a  certain  unit  of 
work  he  should  have  credit  for  the  same,  and  should  not 
be  asked  to  repeat  it.  He  should  be  made  to  feel  that  school 
is  not  time  service,  but  a  service  of  definite  accomplishment. 

The  chief  advantages  of  the  above  plan  of  departmental 
teaching  over  other  plans  of  departmental  instruction  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows : 

1.  It  preserves  all  the  force  of  the  single-teacher  plan  by 
assigning  each  pupil  to  the  care  of  a  class  teacher,  and  provid- 
ing ample  time  for  the  class  teacher  to  establish  his  influence. 

2.  It  enriches  the  teaching  by  providing  special  instruction 
in  all  content  branches. 

3.  The  work  of  making  a  program  is  made  very  simple. 
The  time  for  the  departments  is  first  assigned,  then  the  remain- 
ing time  is  taken  by  each  class  teacher  for  the  common  study. 
Each  teacher  in  this  way  teaches  only  his  specialty  and  Eng- 
lish. 

4.  The  management  of  a  school  is  greatly  simplified.  What- 
ever advantages  follow  the  present  single-teacher  system  are 
preserved.  The  physical  well-being  of  the  child  is  cared  for 
thru  the  development  of  the  first  function  of  the  teacher. 

The  teaching  of  the  child  is  intensified  thru  the  emphasis 
upon  the  second  function,  and  the  school  as  a. social  whole 
will  work  out  all  its  difficulties  of  internal  organization  thru 
the  faculty  control.    The  natural  distribution  of  responsibilities 
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thru  the  just  application  of  fuinlainentat   prinrlplc^i   in<%urM 
positive  results. 

5.  This  plan  is  easily  adaptable  to  all  normal  school  condi- 
tions. Each  teacher  selects  a  study  as  a  specialty  and  instructs 
another  teacher's  class  in  his  special  subject  while  that  teacher 
instructs  the  first  teacher's  class  in  another  departmental 
subject. 

DETAILS  OF  ADAPTATION 

In  discussing  the  details  of  departmental  teaching  the  writer 
has  drawn  freely  upon  the  results  of  four  questionnaires  which 
have  been  placed  at  his  disposal. 

One  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward  W.  Stitt,  District 
Superintendent  of  Districts  8  and  12,  New  York,  in  1903; 
two  were  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  New 
York  in  1903  and  1905 ;  and  another  was  conducted  by  the 
Schoolmen  of  New  York  in  October,  1905. 

I.     Assignment  of  studies 

The  principle  that  the  teacher  should  select  his  own  specialty 
should  prevail  as  far  as  possible.  Of  course,  compromises 
must  be  made. 

2.     Program 

The  time  before  and  after  all  recesses,  entrances,  and  dis- 
missals should  be  given  to  the  class  teacher.  This  secures 
proper  opportunity  for  the  recording  of  attendance,  care  of 
clothing  and  books,  and  is,  therefore,  the  best  time  to  use  for 
the  common  study.  The  departmental  time  will  take  up  the 
middle  periods. 

This  arrangement  may  be  graphically  shown: 
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3.     Coordination  of  departments 

It  is  very  important  that  the  special  work  of  each  teacher 
be  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of  every  other  as  possible. 

Content  studies  may  be  placed  in  groups,  so  that  each  group 
shall  embrace  related  studies,  so  as  to  preserve  a  workable 
coordination. 

4.     Periods 

The  preferable  length  of  the  period  is  forty  minutes.  How- 
ever, it  is  sometimes  effective  to  have  some  periods,  as  manual 
training,  longer,  and  some,  as  music,  shorter.  A  variation  of 
five  or  ten  minutes  in  the  length  of  a  period  to  suit  particular 
conditions  is  not  material. 

5.     Movement  of  classes 

The  movement  between  classes  should  take  from  three  to 
five  minutes.  Some  speak  of  this  time  as  lost,  but  the  great 
necessity  of  physical  relief  ought  to  convince  one  that  an  in- 
termission of  five  minutes  between  periods  for  free  movement 
between  departments  is  both  possible  and  profitable.  This 
movement  between  classrooms  may  be  used  as  a  brief  recreative 
recess,  and  in  modern  schools,  where  the  halls  are  wide  enough, 
it  will  be  found  possible  to  allow  some  free  play  during  this 
breathing  spell. 

6.     Study 

What  children  need  in  the  elementary  school  is  a  proper 
amount  of  time  for  independent  preparation  of  lessons. 
It  is  important  to  ^ee  that  five  hours  is  about  all  the  time  that 
a  child  should  be  held  to  his  daily  school  work.  Therefore,  a 
large  part  of  the  time  for  independent  study  should  be  provided 
by  the  school  program.  The  full  school  time  for  a  subject 
should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  departmental  teacher,  so  that 
he  may  use  it  for  study  or  recitation.  Therefore,  each  de- 
partmental teacher  should  control  all  the  time  assigned  to  his 
department. 
•    The  *'  omnibus  study  period  "  threatens  to  work  great  harm 
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to  the  principle  of  school  study,  and  is,  therefore,  not  recom- 
mended as  a  part  of  a  departmental  school  program. 

Every  study  period  should  be  for  a  certain  study  under  the 
teacher  of  that  study. 

Home  study  must  be  carefully  controlled  by  the  faculty. 
Overwork  must  be  constantly  minimized. 

7.     Discipline 

In  general,  the  teacher  who  is  in  immediate  charge  of  a 
class  should  be  responsible  for  its  conduct.  The  responsibility 
for  the  discipline  between  periods  must  be  placed  by  some 
faculty  plan,  as  conditions  vary  so  much. 

8.  Attendance 

The  attendance  of  a  class  should  be  noted  and  recorded  in 
the  usual  way.  The  attendance  of  pupils  in  each  department  is 
( asily  kept  by  the  class  president  or  secretary,  who  records 
the  same  in  a  book  which  should  be  signed  by  each  depart- 
mental teacher.  Tardiness  and  leaving  the  room  on  the  part  of 
pupils  are  recorded  on  the  same  way.  Each  day  the  class 
teacher  attends  to  these  reports  and  other  such  reports  as  it 
may  be  found  best  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  class  teacher 
or  principal. 

9.  Correlation 

Correlation  is  a  serious  matter  and  must  be  worked  out  by 
the  faculty. 

10.     Absent  teachers 

Of  course,  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  left  by  the  absent 
teacher  depends  entirely  upon  the  ability  of  the  substitute  as 
under  any  system.  In  some  schools  strong  teachers  from 
lower  grades  have  acted  as  **  understudies  "  so  that  the  sub- 
stitute could  take  up  the  easier  work  of  a  lower  grade. 

II.     Records  and  reports 

The  record  of  each  pupiKs  work  should  be  recorded  as  per- 
formed, and  it  should  be  made  in  each  subject  and  given  by  the 
teacher  of  that  subject.    Records  should  always  be  proportion- 
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ate  to  educational  value.  Reports  may  be  collected  by  the 
class  teacher  and  made  to  supervisors  and  parents  as  recorded. 
It  is  highly  essential  that  the  record  of  individual  pupils  be 
recorded  and  reported  to  parents  and  supervisors  by  depart- 
ments, and  exactly  as  given  in  those  departments. 

12.     Spelling  and  penmanship 

Every  departmental  teacher,  as  he  is  also  an  English  teacher, 
should  be  very  watchful  of  and  largely  responsible  for  all 
the  spelling  and  penmanship  done  in  his  department.  This 
subject  is  a  proper  one  for  conference. 

13.     Head  of  department 

In  large  schools,  where  two  or  more  teachers  are  teaching 
the  same  subject,  one  should  be  made  head  of  the  department. 

14.     Text-books  and  supplies 

As  far  as  possible  each  departmental  teacher  should  have 
charge  of  the  text-books  and  supplies  which  belong  to  his 
work. 

15.     Fire  drills  and  regular  dismissals 

At  the  sound  of  the  fire  alarm  each  teacher  should  take 
charge  of  the  class  under  his  immediate  control,  and  proceed 
as  directed  for  classes  in  his  room.  Class  teachers  should 
receive  and  dismiss  their  classes  at  regular  entrances  and  dis- 
missals. 

16.     Sise  of  school 

Departmental  teaching  can  be  applied  successfully  to  any 
school  where  there  are  three  or  more  teachers  in  the  last  four 
years  of  the  course. 

In  general,  departmental  teaching  will  improve  the  work  of 
any  school  which  has  one  or  more  teachers  for  each  year  of 
the  course. 

17.    Detention 

If  children  are  detained  after  school  hours,  difficulty  will 
arise  from  the  fact  that  two  or  three  teachers  will  require  the 
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same  pupil  at  the  same  time.  This  conflict  may  be  easily  over- 
( .  tmc  by  a  plan  which  provides  that  each  department  or  teacher 
may  detain  only  on  a  certain  day  of  each  week. 

Thus,  the  teacher  of  history,  for  example,  may  be  given  the 
first  right  to  detain  delinquent  pupils  on  Monday. 

The  above  presentation  of  an  ideal  plan  of  adaptation  for 
.!ci)artmental  teaching  has  shown  only  the  positive  view.  No 
I  nt  lit  ion  has  been  made  of  the  plan  where  all  teaching  is  done 
in  the  departments,  or  where  each  year  has  its  own  circle  of 
departments,  or  where  each  teacher  in  his  pcripetetic  round 
takes  his  handbag  and  goes  from  class  to  class.  The  first  plan 
is  hj-perdepartmental  and  particularly  violates  the  first  func- 
tion of  the  teacher,  the  second  breaks  the  force  of  the  second 
function  of  the  teacher,  and  the  third  violates  all  the  principles 
above  stated. 

There  is  another  plan  of  departmental  teaching  worthy  of 
mention.  It  is  that  plan  where  the  entire  school  is  seated  in  a 
large  study  hall,  and  at  the  end  of  each  period  classes  go  and 
come  from  adjoining  departments.  This  has  been  worked 
quite  successfully,  but  there  are  very  good  reasons  why  it  is  not 
an  ideal  system. 

Finally,  the  most  important  thing  to  realize  is  that  the  de- 
partmental system  as  a  plan  of  school  organization  should 
be  such  that,  when  adopted,  it  comes  to  better  the  effectiveness 
of  any  school,  large  or  small.  If  the  conditions  of  a  school  are 
poor,  then  the  proper  adaptation  of  departmental  teaching 
ought  to  greatly  improve  them. 

Vak  Evrie  Kilpatrick 

Public  School  52. 
New  York.  N    V. 


IV 

NOTES  ON  ETHICAL  TRAINING 

Parents  and  teachers  might  gain  a  useful  suggestion  from 
the  fact  that  as  medicine  becomes  more  scientific,  physicians 
become  less  dogmatic  in  their  theories  concerning  disease,  and 
more  cautious  and  reserved  in  their  dealing  with  the  human 
body.  The  ready-made  doctor  always  knows  what  to  do, 
and  he  never  lets  pass  an  opportunity  to  employ  his  drugs  or  his 
knife.  Whenever  he  sees  disordered  function  he  attacks  it 
directly,  not  considering  that  it  may  be  only  the  outcome  of 
very  complicated  and  subtle  disturbances  lying  far  out  of 
sight.  The  charlatan's  procedure  seems  always  to  the  un- 
initiated to  be  straightforward,  direct,  simple.  He  might  be 
said  to  treat  disease  in  a  common-sense  way.  If  you  show  him 
a  coated  tongue,  he  "  knows  "  you  have  "  indigestion,"  or  a 
"  bad  liver,"  and  so  you  must  take  a  spoonful  of  his  "  specific  " 
so  many  times  a  day.  But  the  competent  physician  understands 
that,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  whole  organism  is  involved 
in  any  particular  malady;  it  has  for  some  reason  lost  its  re- 
sistant powers,  and  a  cure  can  be  achieved  only  when  these 
are  restored,  which  means  that  the  entire  program  of  every- 
day life  must  be  taken  into  account.  The  efficient  doctor 
always  seeks  for  the  conditions  that  have  prevented  nature 
from  exercising  her  recuperative  influence,  or  that  have  turned 
her  aside  from  her  usual  course,  and  then  he  attempts  to 
modify  these  conditions.  This  leads  him  to  place  greater 
faith  in  hygiene  in  the  broadest  sense  than  in  drugs,  tho  this 
greatly  complicates  his  task,  and  makes  it  less  spectacular  and 
dramatic  in  the  eyes  of  the  patient  and  his  friends  than  the 
pyrotechnical  display  of  the  charlatan.  When  a  man  is  ailing 
he  likes  to  feel  that  something  very  specific  and  dynamic  is 
being  done  for  him.     This  is  one  reason  why  the  row  of 
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tumblers  and  the  boxes  of  pills  have  had  such  popularity  by 
the  bedside  of  the  sick.  When  one  is  in  the  clutches  of  dis- 
ease he  will  often  swallow  stuff  which  nothing  could  induce 
him  to  take  when  he  is  in  better  condition  to  endure  it.  He 
hopes  thus  by  heroic  measures  to  speedily  undo  what  has  been 
years  perhaps  in  the  doing.  He  reasons  in  his  naive  way  that 
it  is  with  the  human  body  as  with  a  machine, — a  great  effect 
can  be  produced  instantly  if  one  can  apply  energy  enough. 

The  keeping  of  the  spirit  in  health  and  restoring  it  thereto 
when  it  becomes  diseased  bears  some  analogy  to  the  treatment 
of  the  body.  The  charlatan  in  morals  is  ever  ready  with  his 
sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  errancies  of  childhood  and  youth. 
His  prescriptions  are  of  such  obvious  appropriateness,  too,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  teachers  and  parents,  that  his  counsel  is 
eagerly  sought  and  followed.  In  general,  his  system  of  moral 
and  educational  philosophy  reduces  itself  to  this:  When  a 
child  does  wrong,  his  will  is  vicious  or  lethargic,  and  it  should 
be  purified  and  stimulated  by  pains  and  penalties  of  some  sort. 
**  I  gave  him  a  good,  sound  whipping,"  said  a  mother  to  me 
recently  when  she  detected  her  boy  of  seven  in  the  act  of 
appropriating  some  money  that  did  not  belong  to  him.  She 
did  not  give  a  moment's  thought  to  modifying  the  environ- 
mental influences  which  nurtured  this  deed  in  her  son;  she 
simply  applied  her  "  specific  "  to  the  manifestation  of  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  complex,  predisposing  conditions  were  left  ex- 
actly as  they  were  originally. 

All  modern  study  of  child-nature  is  showing  us  ever  more 
emphatically  that  behavior  is  in  any  particular  case  the  outcome 
of  an  exceedingly  intricate  complex  of  impulses  and  motives ; 
and  the  more  one  investigates  the  springs  of  conduct  in  child- 
hood, the  less  confidence  he  feels  in  his  ability  to  give  off-hand 
instructions  regarding  the  course  to  be  followed  in  any  special 
instance  of  wrong-doing.  He  feels  the  intelligent  physician's 
dread  of  tampering  with  an  organism  which  is  but  ill-under- 
stood, and  he  suspects  that  the  thing  is  ordinarily  too  com- 
plicated to  be  dealt  with  in  the  simple  and  heroic  way  which 
alone  will  satisfy  "  common-sense  *'  people.  Whipping  or 
scolding  affords  a  cheap  and  convenient  method  of  procedure 
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for  all  transgressions  of  the  moral  law,  and  it  eases  the  feel- 
ings of  those  guardians  of  youth  who  think  reform  in  one's 
nature  comes  about  per  saltum,  as  a  consequence  of  violent 
experiences;  but  unprejudiced  students  of  such  methods  of  pun- 
ishment as  a  means  of  correcting  juvenile  offenses  are  agreed 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  a  failure.  At  best,  as 
employed  in  youth,  their  influence  is  usually  temporary,  and 
they  touch  only  the  externalities  of  conduct,  not  the  springs 
thereof.  The  state  has  discovered  that  the  prison  and  the 
whipping-post  do  not  reform  young  criminals;  nothing  can 
accomplish  this  but  a  long  period  of  training  that  begins  at  the 
very  bottom  and  literally  builds  up  a  new  moral  structure.  The 
method  is  slow,  and  it  lacks  in  spectacular  features ;  but  human 
nature  can  not  be  transformed  at  the  drop  of  the  hat. 

Students  of  child-development  are  coming  to  lay  chief  em- 
phasis upon  prophylactic  rather  than  therapeutic  measures  in 
moral  training.     They  realize  that  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  year 
a  child  has  acquired  his  bent  in  respect  of  all  the  fundamental 
ethical  attitudes.     Indeed,  he  probably  has  the  foundation  of 
the  whole  ethical  structure  laid  as  early  as  the  third  year,  for.^ 
by  this  time  he  has  discovered  whether  he  is  to  obey  the 
laws  of  society  as  exprest  thru  his  parents,  or  whether  he, 
will   follow   laws   of   his   own   making.      He   comes   among 
us  disposed  to  ''  have  his  own  way,''  which,  unhappily,  is  not 
to  any  extent  an  ethical  way,  and  his  experiences  with  people 
during  the  first  three  years  settle  him  in  one  attitude  or  another, 
and  it  is  a  long  and  tedious  process  to  change  this  attitude 
afterward.    The  child  during  the  early  years  lays  the  basis  for] 
all  his  latier  expectations.     If  he  has  bullied  every  one  around 
him  at  the  start,  he  will  with  difficulty  give  up  the  idea  that  he.  j 
must  be  indulged  in  all  his  desires.     So  the  mother  who  ex- 
cuses everything  in  her  baby,  and  overlooks  his  disobedience 
and  obstinacy,  because  he  is  so  small  and  cunning,  must  expect 
to  keep  right  on  doing  the  same  for  him  as  he  grows  toward 
youth,  or  else  she  will  have  to  endure  many  severe  trials  of  will  '\ 
in  which  she  must  uniformly  succeed.     The  time  to  establish 
in  the  child  respect  for  authority,  and  a  disposition  to  yield 
to  it  readily  and  contentedly,  is  just  when  his  expectations  and 
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habits  are  getting  set,  for  then  the  task  presents  comparatively 
few  difficulties.  But  about  the  most  ineffective  method  of 
training  consists  in  giving  Wciy  to  the  boy  until  he  gets  out  into 
the  world  where  his  actions  have  public  significance,  and  then 
begin  to  whip  him  for  deeds  which  heretofore  have  been  per- 
mitted. 

We  are  coming  to  appreciate  more  clearly  than  we  have  in 
the  past  that  conduct  is  an  expression  of  the  life  as  a  whole, 
and  not  merely  of  the  will  in  a  narrow  sense.     Physiological 
conditions  exert  an  important  influence  upon  behavior.     Stu- 
dents of  juvenile  crime  have  shown  that  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  sent  to  reform  schools  are  below  par  physiologically. 
They  are  often  depleted  nervously,  so  that  their  inhibiting 
power  is  reduced,  and  they  yield  readily  to  temptation.     The 
ethical  life  involves  constant  struggle  in  which  social  ideals 
make  war  upon  lower  promptings;  and  if  the  organism  be- 
comes weakened  the  battle  is  apt  to  go  to  the  more  fundamental 
and  primitive  impulses.    A  drunkard  in  time  loses  control  over 
his  primitive  instincts,  because  alcohol  gradually  destroys  his 
inhibiting  power.     So  in  nervous  fatigue  we  say  a  person  is 
"not  himself";  he  is  likely  to  become  irritable,  moody,  dis- 
agreeable; and  worst  of  all,  he  can  not  so  effectively  resist 
suggestions  to  anti-social  and  criminal  conduct.     In  order 
that  ethical  and  moral  ideals  may  gain  and  keep  the  upper 
hand  in  one's  conduct,  the  organism  must  be  kept  well  supplied 
with  energy,  and  never  be  permitted  to  get  out  of  repair.     In 
childhood  the  chief  concern  of  the  parent  must  be  to  build  a 
thoroly  sound  body  and  develop  good  physiological  habits. 
It  will  prove  fruitless  in  the  majority  of  instances,  probably, 
to  try  to  inculcate  moral  conduct  directly  when  the  child  is  in 
a  bad  state  of  nerves,  or  when  he  is  acquiring  practises  that 
result  in  physiological  waste.     I  have  seen  neurotic,  ill-poised 
lx)ys  chastised  in  one  way  and  another  for  offenses  which  re- 
sulted from  weakened  inhibition ;  and  the  evidence  all  indicated 
tliat  they  were  injured  rather  than  benefited  by  such  treat- 
ment.   These  boys  could  be  reformed  only  by  renovating  the 
entire  organism,  giving  it  greater  stability  and  power;  but  this 
is  a  slow  process,  requiring  patience  and  insight,  and  it  will 
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seem  disheartening  to  some  persons  who  desire  quick  and 
striking  returns  from  their  investments  in  moral  training.  But 
people  who  place  their  faith  in  shallow,  showy  measures  in  the 
cure  of  disease  of  character  seem  to  have  no  better  success  than 
does  the  charlatan  with  his  nauseating  and  violent-acting 
drugs. 

Given  a  body  capable  of  generating  a  supply  of  energy  ade- 
quate to  all  the  needs  of  an  active  life,  and  given  a  nervous 
system  capable  of  responding  effectively  and  appropriately  to 
the  stimulations  from  a  complex  environment  of  people  and 
things,  and  we  have  an  organism  fitted  to  profit  by  ethical  ex- 
perience,— to  learn  ethical  lessons.    Give  a  boy  so  equipped  an 
opportunity  to  have  constant  give-and-take  relations  with  his 
fellows,  in  which  he  is  helped  to  discover  that  it  pays  in  the 
end  to  be  generous  and  to  play  the  game  fair,  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  grow  ethically.     All  the  students  of  child-nature  from 
Plato  down,  with  whom  I  am  familiar,  have  stated  this  principle 
more  or  less  clearly  and  in  one  form  or  another,  and  it  does 
not  seem  that  we  will  go  astray  if  we  place  our  faith  in  it. 
We  can  not  develop  ethical  conduct  in  a  child  by  keeping  him 
in  the  home  or  schoolroom,  and  having  him  learn  definitions 
about  good  behavior.     This  seems  to  many  people  a  simple 
and  direct  method  but  it  is  too  simple,  so  much  so  that  it  does 
not  reach  down  into  the  springs  of  conduct.     Ethical  rules  lie 
on  the  surface  of  the  boy's  nature  until  they  are  vitalized  and 
enriched  by  a  wealth  of  experience  in  which  the  truths  they 
portray  are  enforced  upon  him  thru  his  eyes  and  ears,  and 
skin,  perhaps.     Nothing  can  take  the  place  in  ethical  train- 
ing of  direct,  significant,  personal  experience.    We  are  hearing 
a  great  deal  today  concerning  the  ethical  value  of  good  litera- 
ture; but  some  special  studies  have  shown  that  children  from 
eight  to  sixteen  or  thereabouts  who  have  been  supplied  with  the 
best  literature  of  all  times  have  not  exhibited  in  their  own 
conduct  the  virtues  depicted  in  their  reading.     They  became 
selfish  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  reading,  and  really  grew  more 
and  more  thoughtless  of  the  people  about  them.     Their  read- 
ing left  them  static ;  they  had  little  occasion  to  work  out  con- 
cretely the  ethical  situations  portrayed  in  the  literature,  and 
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the  influence  was  rather  harmful  than  otherwise.  One  often 
meets  people  who  are  reflectively  and  sentimentally  ethical, 
they  seem  to  know  what  is  good  conduct,  and  they  feel  right 
toward  it,  but  they  are  weak  and  ineffective  in  action.  They 
can  talk  against  evil  in  private  and  civic  life,  and  they  get 
worked  up  over  it;  but  they  never  do  anything  to  remedy 
ethical  disorders.  It  is  as  true  in  moral  matters  as  inanything 
else:  one  acquires  efficiency  therein  only  by  much  significant 
experience,  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  act  in  order  to  avoid 
the  inevitable  penalties  of  lack  of  action  or  of  wrong  action. 

The  playground  may  be  made  of  the  utmost  value  in  ethical 
training;  indeed,  a  boy  who  does  not  play  a  great  deal  with 
his  fellows  can  not  develop  a  broad  ethical  character.  In  asso- 
ciation with  adults  only  he  is  not  brought  into  a  wide  range  of 
vital  situations  in  which  he  may  learn  that  in  the  measure  that 
he  gives  in  that  measure  will  he  receive.  The  chief  function 
of  grown  people  in  the  ethical  training  of  a  child  should  be 
to  help  him  to  see  what  is  ethically  right  in  his  life  with  his 
fellows.  The  child's  tendency  is  to  interpret  everything  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  personal  interests;  that  is  right  which 
adds  to  his  pleasure,  and  that  is  wrong  which  interferes  with 
it,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  experiences  of  all  others  affected. 
The  child  is  blind  an.d  impulsive  in  his  prejudices,  and  the 
adult  who  has  had  his  vision  clarified  must  help  the  child  to 
see  straight.  And  further,  the  child's  ethical  vision  is  con- 
nected very  intimately  with  his  epidermis,  as  it  were;  and  the 
adult  must  see  to  it  that  the  learner  of  life's  ways  suffers  the 
consequences  of  his  actions  early,  before  they  get  settled  into 
habits.  To  shield  a  young  child  from  the  natural  penalties  of 
acts  which  if  practised  in  maturity  will  cause  him  misery  is 
the  worst  sort  of  ethical  miseducation.  We  ought  not  to  let 
our  instinctive  sympathies  for  young  and  tender  things  lead 
us  into  folly  in  bearing  for  them  the  results  of  their  wrong 
actions. 

M.  V.  O'Shba 

Univejisity  of  Wisconsin 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  AND  JUVENILE  DELIN- 
QUENCY 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  American  social  life  that  in- 
stitutions should  develop  to  meet  needs  as  they  have  arisen. 
The  system  of  juvenile  reform  schools  now  having  an 
annual  attendance  of  nearly  thirty-five  thousand  did  not  grow- 
out  of  the  public  school  system,  as  should,  logically,  have  been 
the  case,  but  evolved  independently  under  the  combined  pres- 
sures of  the  penal  system  of  the  department  of  justice  and  of 
various  philanthropic  agencies.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
truant  schools,  sometimes  rising  to  the  dignity  of  parental 
schools,  where  the  child  receives  support  as  well  as  compulsory 
education,  the  public  school  system  has  had  no  agencies  for 
looking  after  the  boy  or  girl  who  has  proven  relatively  in- 
corrigible. 

And  while  the  public  school,  busied  with  its  millions  of 
normal  and  amenable  children,  has  been  developing  its  tradi- 
tions of  administration  and  education,  that  other  smaller  body 
of  institutions  known  as  the  juvenile  reform  schools  has  also 
built  up  an  extensive  system  of  practises  and  ideals  which  are 
full  of  educational  significance.  But  in  considerable  meas- 
ure these  two  systems  of  educational  jurisdiction  have  occu- 
pied separate  compartments ;  neither  under  the  law  nor  in  pro- 
fessional intercourse  have  their  members  been  brought  to- 
gether. The  reform  school  has  received  its  pupils  from  the 
hands  of  the  courts,  and  has  administered  to  them  an  educa- 
tion of  its  own  devising,  an  education  with  many  most  note- 
worthy features;  and  the  public  school  has,  when  the  incor- 
rigible child  forced  its  way  (as  it  seldom  did)  within  the  walls, 
"  suspended  "  or  "  expelled  "  him  and  has  taken  little  or  no 
note  of  his  subsequent  career. 
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In  the  pioneer  stages  of  educational  development  this  lack 
of  coordination  between  two  educational  agencies  is  possibly 
excusable,  but  the  pioneer  days  are  past  in  American  education 
and  there  are  indications  that  a  stage  of  integration  is  ap- 
proaching. On  the  side  of  the  public  school  increased  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  development  of  truant  schools  and  other 
special  institutions  designed  for  the  pupils  who  do  not  fit  the 
average  conditions  of  the  graded  system.  On  the  side  of 
correctional  education,  the  rapid  development  of  the  juvenile 
court,  probation  system,  and  parole  system  serves  to  indicate 
the  approach  of  a  more  intimate  relation  with  the  public  school. 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  suitable  time  for  educational  stock-taking, 
to  the  end  that  the  results  of  the  experience  of  both  classes  of 
institutions  might  be  made  available. 

Certainly  the  time  has  arrived  when  every  educator  worthy 
of  the  name  can  emphatically  stand  for  the  position  that  it  is  the 
business  of  the  public  system  of  education  to  take  account  of 
the  educational  need  of  all  children  within  the  customary 
school  ages.  Today  the  state  is  supporting  almost  entirely 
the  education  of  youthful  delinquents  in  the  United  States. 
In  somewhat  less  measure  it  is  also  supporting  and  educating 
other  types  of  defectives  or  dependents,  as  the  feeble-minded, 
tlie  deaf,  the  blind,  and  the  orphaned.  The  institutions  for  these 
children  are,  in  fact,  real  but  unrecognized  parts  of  the  public 
school  system.  The  lack  of  coordination  between  the  various 
divisions  of  this  system  is  wasteful  and  destructive.  Private 
and  philanthropic  efforts  for  the  care  of  dependents  and  de- 
fectives, it  is  generally  agreed,  should  be  encouraged,  but 
there  should  be  somewhere  an  agency  which  would  assume 
some  responsibility  for  the  effective  organization  of  the  vari- 
ous forces  now  at  work.  In  its  present  position,  the  public 
school  should  be  that  agency. 

Compulsory  education,  logically  carried  out,  imposes  upon 
the  public  school  the  obligation  of  ascertaining  the  location 
and  condition  of  all  children  of  school  age.  Those  for  whom 
private  agencies  are  not  providing  must  come  under  the  care 
of  the  public  school.  Among  these  will  be  many  who  are 
defective  and  many  more  who  belong  to  the  more  or  less  incor- 
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rigible  class.  Between  the  public  school  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  court  on  the  other  there  is  at  present  no  place  for  these 
classes  of  children,  tho  they  may  be  fitted  for  neither.  Ob- 
viously the  responsibility  for  providing  for  their  educational 
needs  must  rest  upon  the  public  school.  In  other  words,  the 
carrying  out  of  child  labor  laws  and  compulsory  education  laws 
necessarily  devolves  upon  the  public  school  the  necessity  of 
bridging  the  gap  now  existing  between  the  day  school  and 
the  reform  school. 

In  facing  these  newer  responsibilities  there  are  a  number  of 
points  at  which  each  institution  may  profit  by  the  experience 
of  the  other.  The  juvenile  reform  school,  considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  undertaken  by  it,  the  absence  of  a 
satisfactory  body  of  knowledge  in  this  field  of  education,  and 
the  meager  support  in  financial  and  other  ways  which  it  has 
received  from  the  state  and  the  public,  has  done  a  remarkable 
work.  It  has  developed  some  able  educators  and  produced  a 
rich  body  of  educational  experience.  In  enlarging  its  work, 
however,  it  will  have  to  borrow  from  the  public  school  system 
in  at  least  two  essential  respects. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  has  there  yet  developed  any 
system  of  training  for  the  teachers  of  delinquents.  Few  of 
the  schools  are  able  to  insist  on  any  special  degree  of  training 
in  their  teachers.  The  best  of  the  schools  take  young  men  and 
women  and  put  them  thru  a  period  of  apprenticeship,  and  thus 
make  of  them  teachers,  guards,  industrial  specialists,  and  the 
like.  The  weaker  schools  take  whom  they  can  get  and  trust 
to  luck.  For  this  work  special  training  is  fully  as  requisite  as 
it  is  in  nursing.  The  training  of  the  average  normal  school 
is  poor  preparation  for  work  in  juvenile  reform  schools.  In 
some  of  these  schools  (and  those  that  have  tried  to  realize  the 
best  by  employing  only  teachers  trained  in  normal  schools) 
may  be  seen  young  women  teachers  laboriously  training  four- 
teen-year-old boys  in  second-grade  work  by  methods  applicable 
to  seven-year-old  children.  But  the  literary  side  of  reform 
school  education  is  only  a  small  part;  much  more  important 
is  the  industrial  work  and  organized  moral  education  which  the 
institution  tries  to  carry  on.    For  these  purposes  normal  school 
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study  is  no  preparation.  A  special  training  is  requisite  which 
can  be  given  only  in  connection  with  some  large  institution  of 
the  best  type  for  delinquents.  It  is  sometimes  said  of  college 
graduates  as  teachers  that  they  have  much  theory  and  little 
practical  knowledge;  and  this  is  unquestionably  a  characteristic 
weakness ;  but  of  the  reform  school  teacher  as  he  is  today  it  can 
certainly  be  said  that  he  has  much  or  little  practical  knowledge, 
with  no  theory  in  any  case.  In  other  words,  he  has  never 
learned  to  reflect  upon  his  work,  to  conceive  it  with  reference 
to  its  ends,  and  to  view  it  from  a  somewhat  scientific  stand- 
I)oint.  To  this  broad  statement,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions, 
but  they  are  few  simply  because  the  present  svsteni  does  not 
produce  anything  else. 

In  the  second  place,  the  reform  schools  have  not  kept  pace 
with  modem  investigations  of  educational  method.  In  the 
fields  of  moral  and  industrial  education  in  which  the  public 
school  has  learned  so  little  they  have  made  marked  advances; 
but  in  the  matter  of  literary  education,  as  it  is  usually  called 
in  these  institutions,  they  are  far  behind.  It  is  well  known,  of 
course,  that  half  a  century  ago  these  schools  were  essentially 
prisons  for  children;  and  they  retained  all  the  hard  and  severe 
features  of  prison  discipline.  Their  most  marked  evolution 
has  been  in  the  direction  of  sloughing  off  the  traits  of  penal 
institutions.  Individuality  has  been  cultivated,  work  has  been 
made  attractive  and  truly  educative,  and  the  principle  of  self- 
activity  has  been  largely  introduced  in  their  moral  training. 
But  in  the  school  work,  more  strictly  so  called,  the  old  habits  of 
formalism  are  still  retained.  Studies  are  still  pursued  in  a 
mechanical  way  and  with  an  entire  absence  of  self-activity. 
Work  in  the  staple  studies  of  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
grammar  is  still  taken  without  any  reference  to  what  the 
child's  experience  and  concrete  associations  may  have  been. 
Painstaking  drills  that  have  no  valid  educational  outcome  aref 
btill  much  in  vogue. 

Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  one  finds  some  genuine  education. 
In  some  schools  the  boys,  separated  from  parents  and  friends, 
take  up  letter  writing  with  pathetic  eagerness  and  interest  and 
ni.ikf  rapid  progress.     Possibly  because  the  children  of  this 
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class  have  some  natural  bent  in  the  direction  of  music,  or 
because  the  conditions  of  institutional  life  and  special  teachers 
favor  it,  many  schools  have  made  of  this  a  vital  subject.  Other 
schools  have  introduced  into  their  cottage  libraries  books  of  a 
kind  that  boys  and  girls  can  and  will  read,  not  treatises  on 
ethical  subjects  or  other  ponderous  works  little  adapted  to 
childish  intelligence,  and  the  result  is  some  genuine  literary 
education.  But  on  the  whole  the  charge  seems  true;  the  re- 
form school  teachers  are  not  studying  education,  and  their 
school  work,  taking  into  full  account  the  unprepossessing 
material  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  is  capable  of  vast 
improvement.  A  greater  participation  of  the  teachers  of  these 
schools  in  the  educational  thought  of  the  day,  as  found  in 
associations  of  teachers  and  schools  of  educational  study,  will 
be  one  of  the  conditions  essential  to  a  closer  union  of  educa- 
tional forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reform  schools  have  evolved  cer- 
tain educational  procedures  which  will  ultimately  possess  much 
significance  for  public  school  workers.  The  classification  of 
children  is  something  to  which  they  have  given  much  atten- 
tion. Under  the  cottage  system  (which  is  now  the  char- 
acteristic feature  of  all  the  better  institutions),  segregation  has 
become  easy,  and  it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  schools  have  em- 
ployed it  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  moral  training.  In  the 
public  school,  of  course,  there  is  but  one  system  of  classification 
(except  that,  in  an  occasional  city,  boys  are  separated  from 
girls) ;  that  is,  classification  on  the  basis  of  intellectual  at- 
tainment, or,  as  popularly  known,  grading.  A  further  classi- 
fication is  being  attempted  in  a  few  cities  in  the  establishment 
of  the  so-called  ungraded  room  or  special  room.  A  few  cities 
classify  their  truants  or  incorrigibles  into  special  schools ;  and 
one  city  at  least  is  trying  to  establish  special  schools  on  a  larger 
scale  to  meet  the  needs  of  nervous  children,  of  the  older  chil- 
dren of  foreigners,  and  the  like. 

But,  broadly  speaking,  the  only  system  of  classification  in 
American  education  is  that  based  on  intellectual  attainment; 
and  all  pupils  in  a  given  class  or  grade  must  keep  up  an  equal 
pace  in  their  onward  march.     Outside  of  this,  proposed  sys- 
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terns  of  classification  are  not  syiinKitnctiraiiy  rcccivea  m  the 
public  school  system.  The  reform  school,  however,  has  ^ven 
little  attention  to  grading  based  on  intellectual  attainment 
On  the  whole,  it  has  gone  much  more  fundamentally  into  the 
problem  of  grouping  children  for  educational  purposes.  It 
is  true  that  no  uniformity  at  present  exists  among  the  various 
schools  in  their  systems  of  classification.  But  all  are  more  or 
less  vaguely  recognizing  the  fact  that,  for  purposes  of  moral 
and  intellectual  development,  it  is  of  chief  importance  that 
children  of  like  capacity  and  standards  be  grouped  together 
in  order  that  there  may  be  the  least  of  moral  contamination, 
the  least  of  the  pressure  that  comes  from  teaching  the  dull 
with  the  bright,  and  the  most  of  the  educational  good  that  can 
come  by  having  associated  together  those  who  profit  best  under 
the  same  treatment. 

To  a  considerable  extent,  for  example,  it  is  customary  to 
group  children  with  reference  to  their  moral  character.  The 
innocent  are  not  associated  with  the  hardened ;  the  industrious 
and  earnest  are  not  left  with  the  indifferent  and  troublesome. 
The  first  and  most  obvious  justification  of  this  segregation  is 
found  in  the  thought  that  the  impressionable  must  not  be  left 
to  the  contaminating  influences  of  those  who  are  prone  to 
stimulate  evil  tendencies.  But,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  chief 
purpose  of  segregation  in  reform  schools  is  something  else. 
Only  under  segregation  is  it  possible  to  administer  to  each  class 
the  treatment  most  appropriate  to  that  class.  The  hardened  in- 
mates of  the  reform  school  can  be  morally  redeemed  by  sys- 
tematic treatment;  but  they  must  be  put  under  discipline  and 
development  which  would  be  altogether  unfitted  for  the  more 
impressionable  child.  The  partially  feeble-minded  and  those 
who  seem  to  be  moral  imbeciles  may  be  measurably  educated, 
but  they  must  receive  appropriate  treatment  and  be  carried 
along  at  a  pace  which  represents  their  educational  maximum. 
In  other  words,  segregation  in  reform  schools  is  for  much  the 
same  purpose  that  segregation  exists  in  hospitals;  it  prevents 
contagion,  but,  possibly  more  important,  it  permits  to  each 
class  its  most  effective  treatment. 

While,  of  course,  it  is  true  that  no  system  fitted  to  reform 
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school  practise  could  be  carried  over  bodily  into  the  very 
different  conditions  of  the  public  schools,  there  is,  nevertheless, 
good  reason  to  believe  that  these  schools  have  much  to  gain  and 
little  to  lose  from  the  partial  introduction  of  groupings  of 
children  different  from  those  which  now  prevail.  Under  a 
compulsory  education  law,  for  example,  the  schoolroom  must 
receive  the  boys  (and  sometimes  girls)  who  have  become 
morally  unfit  for  permanent  association  with  normal  chil- 
dren. It  has  become  customary  for  the  harassed  teacher  and 
principal  ultimately  to  expel  such  a  child  or  otherwise  to  force 
him  out  of  the  school.  Much  is  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
teacher  who,  with  forty-four  normal,  fairly  well-behaved 
children  in  a  room,  has  forced  upon  her  a  forty-fifth  who  is 
not  up  with  the  work,  who  is  without  interest,  and  who  neces- 
sarily demands  of  her  a  disproportionate  share  of  time  and 
energy.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  remove  this 
black  sheep  from  the  white  flock  and  compel  him  to  associate 
with  his  kind,  because  we  should  thereby  permanently  deprive 
him  of  the  opportunity  to  profit  from  the  example  of  the  better 
children.  But  the  interests  of  the  forty-four  must  also  be 
considered.  The  harm  to  these  children  is  not  solely  or 
chiefly  a  matter  of  contagion ;  the  harm  to  them  is  found  in 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  unruly  child,  the 
teacher  must  adopt  towards  the  whole  room  an  attitude  quite 
different  from  that  which  would  be  most  serviceable  if  this 
individual  were  absent. 

Right  here  lies  the  core  of  the  difliculty  in  the  schoolroom 
which  has  the  misfit  pupil.  The  pupil  who  is  behind  his 
grade  is  a  source  of  confusion  to  the  entire  room;  the  pupil 
whose  rate  of  progress  is  less  than  that  of  the  average  disturbs 
the  progress  of  the  rest.  Whether  the  pupil  be  a  moral,  mental, 
or  physical  misfit,  he  breaks  the  unity  of  the  group,  claims  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  teacher's  energy,  and,  himself, 
fails  to  profit  by  the  work.  On  the  other  hand,  a  system  of 
classification  which  would  tend  to  group  by  themselves  chil- 
dren who  have  moral,  mental,  or  physical  peculiarities  would, 
while  possibly  offering  an  opportunity  for  these  peculiarities  to 
grow  under  example,  nevertheless  open  such  avenues  for  profit- 
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able  and  appropriate  education  as  to  much  more  than  counter- 
act the  other  influences.  This  is  what  the  reform  schools  have 
discovered.  They  put  the  slow  cases  together  and  adopt  for 
them  the  most  appropriate  treatment,  They  put  together  the 
hardened  and  the  vicious,  and  then  bring  to  bear  upon  them 
the  disciphne,  the  training,  and  the  incentives  that  will  cause 
them  to  undergo  right  development. 

Experience  with  ungraded  rooms  so  far  has  demonstrated 
that  a  capable  teacher,  given  a  class  composed  of  so-called 
incorrigibles,  will  soon  develop  a  course  of  educational  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  the  situation.  One  often  hears  teachers 
say  that  they  would  not  care  for  the  bad  boy  if  only  they  could 
have  a  class  of  bad  boys;  it  is  the  presence  of  those  in  the 
room  demanding  various  kinds  of  treatment  and  discipline  that 
destroys  the  harmony.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  certain  that  a 
teacher  with  a  class  of  children,  all  of  whom  were  slow,  would 
soon  find  means  of  educating  them  far  more  than  is  now  pos- 
sible under  the  competitive  conditions  of  a  classroom  full  of 
children,  some  alert  and  keen,  some  slow  and  plodding. 

The  public  school  has  also  much  to  learn  from  the  reform 
school  in  the  matter  of  industrial  work.  Like  the  negro 
schools  of  the  South,  the  reform  schools  have  found  by  experi- 
ence that  they  are  dealing  with  a  class  of  children  to  whom 
vocational  education,  impossible  of  attainment  if  not  given  by 
the  school,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  So  significant  has  this 
view  of  the  situation  become  that  a  majority  of  reform  schools 
have  come  to  call  themselves  industrial  schools.  As  is  well 
known,  dealing  with  youthful  criminals  and  vagrants,  the  re- 
form schools  have  long  ago  discovered  that  the  most  potent 
means,  both  of  discipline  and  of  education,  is  work  which  is 
vocational  in  character.  In  other  words,  they  have  tried  to 
make  their  charges  self-supporting  by  teaching  them  trades, 
or  at  least  by  accustoming  them  to  labor,  and  to  take  an  inter- 
est in  labor.  Notwithstanding  numerous  failures  that  must  be 
put  to  their  account,  it  still  remains  true  that  along  this  line 
of  education  they  are  and  have  been  succeeding.  They  com- 
bine industrial  work  and  manual  training  with  the  ordinary 
school  work  in  much  the  same  way  that  is  now  being  prac- 
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tised  in  the  successful  institutions  for  the  blacks,  notably 
Hampton  and  Tuskegee. 

It  is  yet  too  early  to  say  just  what  form  industrial  work  will 
finally  assume  in  the  public  school  system.  The  problem  is 
vast  and  intricate.  But  observant  students  of  public  educa- 
tion, seeing  the  general  decay  of  the  old  forms  of  apprentice- 
ship and  the  high  specialization  of  modern  industry,  feel 
that  the  time  must  soon  come  when,  in  default  of  aid 
from  other  quarters,  the  public  school  must  assume  an  in- 
creasing share  of  the  burden  of  rendering  the  youth  of  the 
country  self-supporting  and  industrially  capable.  European 
countries  are  at  present  facing  this  problem  more  seriously 
than  we. 

But  when  we  do  take  it  up,  we  shall  go  to  the  reform  schools 
for  their  experience.  They  have  tried  many  expedients  which 
have  failed  and  they  have  found  some  that  succeed.  They 
know  in  some  measure  the  cost  of  industrial  education ;  they 
know  the  trades  that  can  be  taught  under  school  conditions; 
they  are  beginning  to  learn  the  relation  of  manual  training  to 
vocational  work;  they  have  begun  to  discover  the  possibilities 
of  artistic  and  scientific  horticulture  and  agriculture;  and  they 
are  finding  that,  in  this  field,  some  children  may  become  skilled 
workmen  and  some  must  forever  remain  in  the  ranks  of  the 
unskilled.  Then,  too,  these  schools  have  acquired  much  valu- 
able information  and  experience  regarding  the  necessary 
equipment  of  the  teacher  of  trades  and  industry.  They  know 
something  of  the  conditions  of  specialization.  In  fact,  in  a 
general  way  having  worked  long  at  the  problem,  they  have 
much  of  the  wisdom  of  experience  by  which  others  may  profit. 

Intermediate  between  the  public  school  with  its  normal 
pupils  and  the  reform  school  with  its  legally  sentenced  in- 
corrigibles  there  is  a  field  for  the  care  and  education  of  children 
which  has  only  recently  received  consideration.  Every  city 
and  town  has  its  wayward  children  who,  not  bad  enough  for 
the  reform  school,  are  yet,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  more  or 
less  unsuited  to  the  public  school  classes  as  now  organized. 
Where  the  juvenile  court  has  been  effectively  developed,  the 
number  of  this  class  discovered  has  been  large.     If  they  have 
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been  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  they  have  been  suspended 
or  are  truant  in  many  cases.  Frequently  the  parents  of  these 
children,  possibly  both  being  laborers,  can  exercise  no  ade- 
quate control  over  them.  The  police  are  loath  to  interfere  witli 
them  and  the  courts,  when  they  are  arrested,  are  disposed  to  be 
lenient. 

Within  the  last  few  years  we  have  seen  the  rapid  rise  of 
agencies  calculated  to  deal  with  these  children.  The  juvenile 
court  has  served  to  diagnose  the  disease.  Following  in  the 
steps  of  the  juvenile  court  has  come  the  probation  system,  a 
system  at  first  voluntary,  then  officially  recognized  and  sup- 
ported. The  probation  officers  have  been  obliged  to  cooperate 
with  the  public  schools  in  carrying  their  work  into  effect.  If 
different  authorities  are  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
compulsory  education  laws  and  for  probation,  the  desirability 
of  cooperation  has  soon  become  apparent. 

Speaking  generally  of  the  United  States,  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  the  juvenile  court  and  probation  system  as  well  as  the 
complete  enforcement  of  compulsory  education  and  child  labor 
laws  are  all  on  trial  before  the  bar  of  public  opinion.  No  edu- 
cator doubts  the  outcome,  but  many  years  must  probably 
elapse  before  we  shall  have  anything  like  a  systematic  and 
coherent  system  of  dealing  with  the  delinquencies  and  failings 
of  children  and  their  parents.  The  presence  of  an  occasional 
enthusiast  like  Judge  Lindsay  of  Denver  accomplishes  great 
results  in  arousing  and  organizing  public  sentiment.  The  fact 
that  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  a 
member  of  the  Juvenile  Court  Commission  of  that  city  is  not 
without  significance.  There  is  still  room  for  pioneer  workers 
in  the  field  of  popularizing  these  movements  and  procuring  for 
them  adequate  support. 

But  what  is  most  needed  at  present  is  an  integration  of  these 
forces,  as  was  stated  at  the  outset.  From  the  well-regulated 
classroom  in  the  better  school  of  today  thru  all  the  stages  of 
ungraded  class,  special  class,  day  truant  school,  juvenile  court, 
probation  system,  reform  school,  parole  system,  and  state 
schools  for  defectives,  we  are  concerned  with  the  education  of 
children.    The  education  of  children  can  be  accomplished  by 
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no  uniform  method  or  institution.  The  neglected,  the  weak, 
and  the  depraved  must  have  special  treatment,  just  as  indi- 
viduals of  weak,  neglected,  or  ruined  bodies  must  have  special 
treatment.  Child  labor  laws  are  ineffective  without  compul- 
sory education  laws ;  and  these  are  really  of  little  avail  unless 
special  schools  or  rooms  be  provided  for  the  children  who  do 
not  fit  the  graded  school  system.  The  juvenile  court  with- 
out probation  serves  little  useful  purpose,  and  the  probation 
system  should  be  very  intimately  blended  with  the  compulsory 
attendance  system  of  the  community.  Some  children  must 
be  sent  to  reform  schools  and  parental  schools  to  be  there 
maintained  at  great  expense  to  the  state,  but  this  should  not 
be  done  until  substantial  efforts  have  been  made  to  compel 
parents  and  the  public  school  system  to  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities. But  without  a  unification  of  the  forces  now  in  opera- 
tion, it  seems  that  only  ineffective  and  wasteful  work  can  be 
done. 

In  other  words,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  excellent  rea- 
sons why  the  public  school  system,  especially  thru  its  de- 
partments of  supervision,  should  widen  its  scope.  Its  mission 
is  the  care  or  at  least  the  oversight  of  all  children  of  the 
accepted  school  ages — all  children.  Somewhere  within  the 
public  school  should  be  integrated  the  forces  that  cooperate 
with  the  parent  in  fostering  the  well-being  of  childhood.  Salt 
Lake  City,  referred  to  above,  has  initiated  the  experiment  of 
having  a  layman  as  judge  of  the  juvenile  court.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  removing  from  the  department  of  justice 
and  penology  all  of  the  functions,  except  final  oversight,  con- 
nected with  the  custody  and  training  of  childhood.  The  re- 
form schools  today  insist  that  they  are  not  reforming  criminal 
children;  they  are  simply  educating  children  who  need  the 
peculiar  opportunities  here  offered.  Superintendent  Nibecker 
of  the  great  reform  school  near  Philadelphia  conducts,  as  he  de- 
clares, a  boarding  school  for  children  whose  parents  could  not 
or  would  not  give  them  the  proper  care.  There  can  be  little 
question  but  that  the  excessive  division  of  functions,  in 
the  truest  sense  educational,  among  various  unconnected 
agencies  is  harmful  and  wasteful.     The  public  school,  thru 
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its  department  of  supervision,  is  logically  the  center  about 
which  these  various  functions  should  be  coordinated.  Be- 
tween the  parent  on  the  one  hand  (with  the  cooperation  of  his 
church)  and  tlie  public  school  on  the  other  (representing  the 
state  in  its  contribution  to  the  custody  and  education  of  chil- 
dren) there  should  be  no  middle  ground  left  to  the  unorganized 
efforts  of  charity  and  voluntary  effort,  however  well  meaning 
these  may  be.  Society  has  a  right  to  demand  from  parent  and 
school  an  accounting  for  every  child  committed  to  their  charge. 

David  S.  Sneoden 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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VI 
THE  GENTLEMAN'S  GRADE 

"  The  saying  that  *  C  is  a  gentleman's  grade '  is  evidently 
an  imperfect  defense  for  the  idler  in  Harvard  College."  So 
says  the  report  of  the  President.  Imperfect,  indeed,  any 
defense  of  the  idler  must  be,  no  matter  how  much  delight  we 
find  in  Stevenson's  Apology  and  in  other  essays  on  profit- 
able idleness.  The  way  of  the  idler  takes  him  along  a  by- 
road, to  be  sure,  "  very  even  and  pleasant,  which  is  called 
Commonplace  Lane  " ;  but  even  the  dull  discernment  of  the 
idler  will  hardly  permit  him  long  to  believe  that  the  lane  is 
*'  not  much  frequented."  Indeed,  this  same  President's  report 
includes  the  comment  of  the  Dean  of  Harvard  College  on  the 
students  summoned  to  the  office  for  unsatisfactory  records. 
"  The  replies  to  the  question,  *  Do  you  work  on  an  average 
seven  hours  a  day  ?  '  may  all  be  summed  up  in  the  answer  of  a 
single  freshman,  'No;  nobody  I  know  of  works  seven  hours  a 
day  ' ; — and  the  comment  of  a  senior  on  this  answer,  '  I  am 
sorry  that  he  said  it,  but  I  think  he  told  the  truth  about  us.' " 
Many  a  college  boy  insists  that  he  is  "  working  hard  "  if  he 
devotes  four  or  five  hours  a  day  to  his  studies.  Such  a  one 
is  well  satisfied  with  the  grade  of  C.  If  by  any  chance  he 
meets  a  B  in  Commonplace  Lane,  he  is  straightway  prompted 
to  recline  on  a  mossy  bank  in  a  lapse  of  unusual  idleness  until 
another  summons  from  the  "  office,"  like  the  rap  of  a  police- 
man's billy,  bids  him  "  move  on."  If  he  is  greeted  by  an  A, — 
but  such  things  never  happen  in  any  well-regulated  college. 

The  grade  C  stands  for  Commonplace  Lane,  no  doubt ;  and, 
by  a  kind  of  majority  vote,  it  stands  also  for  "  the  gentleman's 
grade."  All  students  like  to  be  considered  gentlemen,  and  a 
majority  would  attain  no  such  distinction  if  the  demands  of 
scholarship  were  higher.  To  this  the  ''  rank  list "  bears  an- 
nual witness.     Indeed  the  C  men  would  win  every  time  on  a 
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two-thirds  vote.  President  Eliot,  in  praising  what  has  been 
done  at  Harvard  to  raise  the  standard  of  daily  work  among 
the  less  ambitious  students,  shows,  nevertheless,  that  of  113 
four-year  students,  taken  alphabetically  from  the  class  of  1905, 
only  36  attained  A  or  B  in  even  half  their  courses. 

How  to  stimulate  the  great  body  of  students  to  harder 
study  and  higher  scholarship, — that  problem  demands  all  that 
a  college  faculty  has  of  patience  and  judgment.  What  in- 
centives are  now  offered?  There  are  money  scholarships 
granted  on  the  basis  of  rank,  awarded  to  a  small  proportion 
of  students,  most  of  whom  need  no  such  incentive.  There  arc 
honorary  scholarships,  without  stipend,  awarded,  for  the  most 
part,  to  students  who  love  their  work  and  ask  no  other  com- 
pensation than  the  satisfaction  of  doing  it  well.  Then  there 
is  the  hope  of  graduating  in  three  years.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished by  doing  passable  work  in  five  or  six  courses  a  year, 
but  it  can  not  be  accomplished  by  doing  the  very  highest  grade 
of  work  in  four  and  a  half  courses  a  year.  The  possibility 
of  graduating  in  three  years,  therefore,  is  not  primarily  an 
incentive  to  high  scholarship.  Indeed,  the  present  plan  tends 
rather  to  superficiality  than  to  intensive  work;  it  invites  am- 
bitious students  to  spread  themselves  out  thinly  over  a  large 
field  rather  than  to  concentrate  on  the  number  of  courses 
they  can  do  thoroly.  Those  students  who  desire  and  con- 
fidently expect  to  graduate  in  three  years  naturally  stand 
higher  in  rank  than  those  who  are  content  to  spend  four  years; 
the  difference  lies  in  the  students  themselves,  not  in  any  in- 
centive to  higher  scholarship  offered  by  the  three-year  plan. 
A  student  may  receive  the  A.  B.  degree  for  completing  seven- 
teen and  a  half  courses  with  grade  of  A;  for  completing  the 
same  number  of  courses  with  "  the  gentleman's  grade,'*  he  may 
receive  precisely  the  same  degree.  Surely  it  is  a  gentleman's 
degree;  shall  we  take  him  to  account,  then,  for  calling  C  a 
gentleman's  grade?  Or  shall  we  admit  the  need  of  some  fur- 
ther, definite  incentive  to  high  scholarship? 

The  fairest  and  most  potent  plan  is.  in  essence,  to  count 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  toward  the  A.  B.  degree.  In  other 
words,  to  recognize  in  the  requirements  for  graduation  the  un- 
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questionable  fact,  the  unpleasantly  obvious  fact,  that  a  course 
of  study  completed  by  one  student  with  a  low  grade  means 
considerably  less  work  accomplished  than  the  same  course 
completed  by  another  student  with  high  grade.  For  instance, 
every  college  instructor  is  forced  to  observe  the  material  dif- 
ference in  achievement  usually  represented  even  by  the  grades 
B  and  C,  and  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  grades  A  and 
D.  Yet,  with  trifling  exceptions,  the  man  who  attains  grade 
A  for  highly  commendable  and  extensive  work  gets  no  more 
credit  toward  graduation  than  the  man  who  scrapes  thru  on 
the  gentleman's  grade. 

Now,  in  the  laboratory,  work  done  is  always  computed  as 
the  product  of  two  factors ;  a  quantity  factor  and  an  intensity 
factor.  Just  as  mechanical  work  is  the  product  of  force  and 
distance,  so  mental  work  in  college  may  be  estimated  as  the 
product  of  amount  and  quality;  that  is,  of  the  number  of 
courses  and  of  the  grades  attained.  This  analogy,  tho  not  per- 
fect, suggests  a  pertinent  question.  In  determining  the  fitness 
of  a  candidate,  why  not  count  quality  as  a  definite  and  con- 
siderable factor? 

This  principle  has  long  been  applied  in  conferring  the  de- 
grees of  A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.  Among  the  institutions  which  in 
the  catalog  go  for  colleges,  there  are  still  many  in  which 
the  higher  degrees  stand  merely  for  a  fixed  term  of  residence 
or  a  fixed  number  of  courses  pursued  without  dishonor.  But 
the  better  institutions  demand  quality  in  graduate  work,  and 
Columbia  University  and  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
recognize  the  principle  in  the  undergraduate  departments,  thus 
shifting  the  emphasis  from  years  of  residence  to  work  done.^ 

Harvard,  also,  shows  clear  appreciation  of  the  principle  in- 
volved by  excusing  all  students  who  attain  grade  C  or  higher 
in  freshman  English  from  the  half  course  in  English  com- 
position prescribed  in  sophomore  year  for  all  other  students. 
Accordingly,  a  man  who  attains  C  in  freshman  English  needs 
only  seventeen  courses  for  his  degree ;  a  man  who  attains  only 
D  must  take  seventeen  and  a  half  courses.  In  other  words,  a 
mere  "pass  mark"  gives  the  course  a  valuation  of  one;  a 

*  Educational  Review,  April,  1905,  p.  335;  December,  1906,  p.  525. 
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higher  mark  raises  the  vakic  of  the  course  to  one  and  a  half. 
If  the  principle  is  sound  as  applied  to  courses  in  English,  why 
is  it  not  equally  sound  applied  to  other  departments? 

The  concrete  plans  which  may  be  devised  in  accord  with  this 
principle  are  innumerable.  The  first  one  was  proposed  by  Pres- 
ident Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College.'  The  exact  values  assigned  to 
the  various  grades  are  not  of  vital  importance,  for  instructors 
will  naturally  employ  the  grades  with  due  regard  to  their  fixt 
relative  values.  Here  is  a  possible  plan.  Suppose  we  require 
140  points  for  the  degree,  and  give  the  following  values  to  each 
grade:  A  =  10,  B  =  8  1-2,  C  =  7,  D  =  6,  E  =  o.  Then  a 
student  could  graduate  with  14  As  or  20  Cs ;  with  5  1-2  As  and 
10  Bs,  but  no  student  should  receive  credit  for  more 
than  one  D  in  any  one  year.  The  submerged  tenth  in 
the  college  group,  the  confirmed  idlers  without  apology, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  worry  a  degree  out  of  an  in- 
stitution by  protracted  residence.  Thus  a  student  doing 
excellent  work  in  five  courses  a  year  could  take  his  degree  in 
three  years,  whereas  a  student  doing  no  better  work  than  the 
**  gentleman's  average  *'  would  need  five  courses  a  year  for  four 
years.  There  would  be  almost  as  many  combinations  as  there 
were  students.  One  man  might  make  up  the  140  points  with  2 
As,  6  Bs,  9  Cs,  and  i  D,  while  another  offered  10  As,  4  Bs,  and 
I  D.  To  be  sure,  some  students  might  find  themselves  credited 
with  more  than  the  required  number  of  points,  but  the  extra 
credit  would  probably  do  them  no  harm. 

The  plan  itself  is  based  on  common  sense  and  justice;  some 
objections  are  not.  To  urge  that  any  such  plan  would  com- 
plicate the  records  of  the  registrar  is  to  imply  that  an  institu- 
tion should  be  adapted  to  its  bookkeeping  rather  than  the  book- 
keeping to  the  institution.  Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that 
the  estimating  of  credits  under  this  plan  would  be  extensive 
work.  I  have  proved  by  actual  test  that  the  computing  of 
points  under  the  plan  here  suggested  could  l)e  c«)mpleted  for 
Harvard  College  by  one  man  in  one  da\ 

As  another  objection,  it  may  be  urged  that  this  plan  wmild 
lead  men  to  work  for  grades  rather  than  for  more  worthy  ends. 

*  OmtUok,  Augxist,  190a.  p.  8S6. 
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But  how,  in  any  pretense  to  common  sense,  can  we  set  up  a 
mark  of  honorable  achievement  and  then  find  fault  with  a 
student  who  strives  for  it?  If  the  grades  mean  anything, 
students  fired  with  the  ambition  to  attain  them  would  neces- 
sarily do  better  work,  which  is  one  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
plan.  Furthermore,  if  this  objection  is  valid,  it  condemns  as 
well  the  almost  universal  plan  of  awarding  scholarships,  prizes, 
commencement  parts,  and  other  academic  appointments  on  the 
basis  of  rank. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected  that  the  same  grade,  as  assigned 
by  various  instructors  even  in  the  same  institution,  has  various 
values.  In  every  college  this  is  notoriously  true ;  not  even  the 
assurances  of  the  faculty  that  there  are  no  ''  snap  courses  '* 
prevent  the  students  from  finding  courses  which  they  regard  as 
such.  The  diversity  in  the  value  of  grades  is  an  evil  under  the 
present  ''  quantity  plan."  The  fixing  of  a  definite  meaning 
for  each  grade  would  tend  to  establish  in  each  institution  a 
uniform  standard,  thus  making  the  apparent  objection  to  the 
"  quality  plan  "  a  real  advantage. 

Small  colleges  will  object  to  the  plan  for  fear  that  it  will 
make  them  still  smaller.  If  the  better  students  are  thus  en- 
abled to  graduate  in  three  years,  the  senior  class  will  dwindle, 
as  it  has  dwindled  at  Harvard.  Thus  there  will  be  a  loss  of 
students  and  of  fees.  But  the  small  colleges  should  welcome 
any  plan  which  will  enable  them  to  send  their  best  men  one 
year  earlier  to  professional  school  and  to  business  without 
cheapening  the  degree.  For  the  small  colleges  now  sufTer 
in  competition  with  universities  which  provide  opportunities 
for  combining  the  last  year  of  college  with  the  first  year  of 
professional  school,  thus  "  saving  a  year  "  according  to  the 
common,  deceptive  phrase.  Altho  such  a  device  never  con- 
trived to  lengthen  a  man's  life,  it  does  offer  a  valued  option  on 
one  year  of  that  life :  he  may  devote  it  to  further  study  in  col- 
lege or,  later  on,  to  the  practise  of  his  profession.  Dartmouth 
College  allows  students  to  substitute  for  their  fourth  year  of 
,  work  toward  the  A.  B.  degree,  the  first  year  in  her  school  of 
engineering.  A  similar  privilege  is  extended  to  those  who 
enter  the  Amos  Tuck  School  of  Administration  and  Finance. 
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Bowdoin  College  permits  a  student  to  count  as  the  fourth  year 
of  college  work,  the  first  year  of  chemistry,  anatomy,  and 
physiology  in  the  Medical  School. 

Such  an  option  is  a  real  advantage,  for  there  is  a  widespread 
belief  that  today  the  student's  active  participation  in  the  work 
of  the  world  is  too  long  delayed.  This  feeling  leads  Harvard 
College  to  encourage  men  to  take  the  degree  in  three  years.  A 
generation  ago  the  average  age  of  graduation  from  college 
was  much  below  the  present  average,  which  is  twenty-three. 
Bowdoin  College  graduated  Jacob  Abbott  and  William  Pitt 
Fessenden  before  they  were  seventeen ;  Longfellow  at  eighteen ; 
Franklin  Pierce  and  John  A.  Andrew  at  nineteen.  But  o£ 
the  men  who  will  graduate  this  June,  only  one  is  below  nine- 
teen, and  the  average  age  is  twenty-three.  This  average  is  too 
high.  Every  trend  of  education  today  indicates  that  four 
years  is  ultimately  to  be  the  maximum  instead  of  the  minimum 
college  course.  The  plan  of  combination  with  the  profes- 
sional schools  will  lower  the  age  of  graduation  by  one  year  for 
students  who  enter  the  graduate  schools  of  their  own  college 
and  for  colleges  which  have  such  schools;  but  for  other  stu- 
dents and  for  other  colleges,  it  is  no  plan  at  all.  What  shall 
the  small  colleges  do,  then,  to  offset  this  university  advantage 
without  cheapening  their  degrees?  What  shall  they  do  to 
send  their  best  men  sooner  to  professional  study,  to  shorten  the 
period  of  dependence  on  parents,  and  to  make  marriage  pos- 
sible and  even  attractive  at  an  earlier  age? 

In  answer  to  these  questions,  three  plans  are  proposed.  One 
is  to  reduce  slightly  the  number  of  required  courses  and  raise 
the  entrance  examinations  proportionately.  This,  if  I  mistake 
not,  has  been  one  phase  of  the  policy  at  Harvard.  But  any 
one  who  proposes  such  an  answer  to  the  age  difficulty  we  arc 
now  considering  is  merely  toying  with  the  real  problem. 
Whatever  may  be  the  good  effects  of  the  plan,  it  is  probable 
that  even  the  student  who  refuses  to  elect  mathematics  will 
discover,  before  he  emerges  finally  into  that  dim  future  be- 
yond commencement,  that  if  two  and  tw^o  make  four,  three 
and  one  produce  the  same  result. 

Another  plan,  widely  advocated  and  little  used,  is  to  reduce 
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the  college  course  for  all  students  to  three  years.  But  this 
would  make  the  degree  of  the  small  college  suffer  still  more 
in  comparison  with  the  degree  of  the  university.  Here  is  the 
dilemma:  if  the  course  is  to  be  reduced,  the  small  colleges 
"can  not  safely  take  the  lead;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
versities take  the  lead,  the  small  colleges,  in  following,  would 
be  relatively  no  better  off  as  regards  the  age  difficulty.  In  these 
'two  suggestions,  therefore,  the  small  colleges  find  no  means  of 
offsetting  the  university  advantages  for  combining  the  last  year 
'of  college  with  the  first  year  of  professional  school. 

The  quality  plan  is  superior  to  both  of  these.  It  does  not 
merely  shift  the  burden  on  to*secondary  schools;  it  involves  no 
added  burden  on  parents;  it  does  not  prompt  a  student  to 
attempt  more  courses  than  he  can  do  well;  it  does  not  allow 
the  same  courses  to  count  for  two  degrees  for  the  same 
'student;  it  does  not  cheapen  the  degree.  It  does  break  the 
lockstep;  it  does  put  a  substantial  premium  on  high  scholar- 
ship. The  student  who  is  wandering  leisurely  in  Common- 
place Lane  can  no  longer  tell  you  that  a  C  is  as  good  as  any 
other  grade.  If  he  does  better  work,  he  will  be  enabled  to 
enter  his  professional  study,  become  independent,  and  marry 
at  an  earlier  age.  All  this — ^and  here  is  the  crucial  point — 
without  cheapening  the  degree;  for  the  students  who  keep 
down  the  level  of  scholarship  under  the  present  valuation  of 
"courses,  "the  quantity  plan,"  would,  under  the  "quality  plan," 
need  a  new  apology  for  idlers.  They  would  find  it  a  little 
more  difficult  to  "  get  thru  college  "  with  a  degree,  and  a  little 
easier  to  "get  thru  "  without  a  degree.  Indeed,  the  shirks  and 
the  unfit  would  find  the  demands  increasingly  great,  owing 
to  the  extra  stimulus  to  good  work  thruout  the  college  of  this 
definite  and  just  reward.  There  would  soon  be  needed  a  new 
definition  of  "  the  gentleman's  grade." 

William  Trufant  Foster 

BowDoiN  College 

Brunswick,  Me. 


VII 
MANAGEMENT  OF  LARGE  CITY  HIGH  SCHOOLS ' 

It  may  be  said  that  tliere  is  no  essential  difference  between  the 
management  of  a  large  school  and  that  of  a  small  school,  since 
all  successful  administration  concerns  itself  with  the  indi- 
vidual pupil,  the  unit  of  the  school,  and  the  success  of  any 
administration  may  be  measured  by  the  amount  and  the  quality 
of  the  service,  rendered  to  the  individual  pupil.  While  this 
is  true,  it  must  be  conceded  that  there  are  problems  confront- 
ing the  administrator  of  a  large  school  which  do  not  perplex 
one  having  charge  of  a  school  of  a  few  hundred  pupils.  There 
are  problems  of  housing,  of  equipment,  of  assignment  of 
teachers'  work,  of  curriculum,  of  numerous  backward  pupils^ 
of  program,  of  the  maintenance  of  a  proper  esf^it  de  corps, 
and  of  right  relations  to  the  community. 

One  of  the  first  problems  in  a  large  city  high  school  is  that 
of  the  management  of  a  large  number  of  pupils.  At  a  meet- 
ing some  two  years  ago  of  the  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  a 
representative  from  New  Jersey  said  that  he  supposed  no 
one  present  had  more  than  400  pupils  in  his  school,  and  there- 
fore it  was  possible  for  every  principal  to  advise  with  every 
pupil  in  his  school  concerning  the  proper  course  of  study  to 
be  pursued.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  do  that  with  every 
pupil  in  a  school  of  15O0  or  more  pupils.  In  the  City  of 
New  York  there  are  eight  high  schools  with  an  average 
register  of  more  than  1500,  and  four  of  the  eight  have  an 
average  register  of  more  than  2000  pupils.  Such  large  schools 
mean  large  buildings,  large  teaching  forces,  large  quantities  of 
supplies,  large  expenditures.  We  may  say  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  the  large  school  and  the  small 

*An  address  delivered  before  the  Connecticut  Sute  Teachers  AtaodatkNi, 
October  20,  1906. 
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school,  but  the  fact  is  that  principals  who  have  succeeded  in 
small  schools  sometimes  fail  in  large  ones.  The  very  greatness 
of  the  task  seems  to  overwhelm  them.  Such  schools  require 
a  corps  of  teachers  of  from  70  to  no  in  number  and  buildings 
that  with  ground  and  equipment  cost  a  round  $1,000,000. 

For  purposes  of  organization  as  well  as  for  salary  in  the 
New  York  City  high  schools,  teachers  are  classified  as  head 
teachers,  assistant  teachers,  and  junior  teachers.  The  head 
teachers  in  most  large  schools  are  really  sub-principals.  They 
supervise,  under  the  direction  of  the  principal,  the  work  of  their 
respective  departments.  They  arrange  plans  of  work  and  in- 
dicate the  amount  and  the  character  of  the  work  to  be  done. 
They  examine  the  reports  of  progress  handed  in  by  the  assist- 
ant and  junior  teachers  before  these  are  presented,  together 
with  the  head  teacher's  report,  to  the  principal  for  inspection 
and  approval.  In  order  to  do  this  work  properly,  the  head 
teacher  usually  has  a  smaller  assignment  of  recitation  periods. 
Out  of  a  possible  allotment  of  thirty  periods,  the  head  teacher 
will  receive  ten  or  fifteen  as  against  the  assistant  teacher's 
assignment  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  periods  according  to  the 
subject  taught. 

The  matter  of  the  assignment  of  teachers  to  recitation  work 
varies  greatly,  not  only  in  a  given  school,  but  also  in  one 
school  as  compared  with  another.  English  is  commonly  con- 
sidered as  a  subject  making  heavy  drafts  upon  the  teacher's 
energies  because  of  the  large  amount  of  written  work  to  be 
corrected.  Consequently  the  average  assignment  for  English 
teachers  may  drop  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  periods  as  against 
the  twenty,  twenty-two,  or  twenty-four-period  assignment  of 
the  teacher  of  mathematics  with  fewer  papers,  and  these  more 
readily  marked.  In  some  schools,  however,  the  assignment  of 
the  English  teacher  is  twenty-five  periods  per  week,  while  the 
Latin  and  mathematics  teachers  have  twenty-eight  or  even 
twenty-nine  periods  out  of  a  possible  thirty.  In  general,  it  may 
be  stated  that  assignments  should  be  based  upon  the  amount  of 
preparation  required  for  good  teaching  and  the  number  and 
character  of  the  written  papers  to  be  corrected.  The  assump- 
tion is  that  every  subject  will  be  presented  with  equal  inten- 
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sity  and  therefore  with  the  same  nerve-drain  upon  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  of  music,  of  physical  training,  and  of  drawing  can 
carry  almost  a  soHd  assignment. 

One  of  the  important  agencies  for  umiving  ihl-  >v(hk  of  a 
school  is  the  grade-meeting,  where  all  the  teachers  doing  the 
work  of  a  certain  division  meet  to  present  their  difficulties  and 
their  successes,  to  discuss  plans  of  work  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence and  determine  the  procedure  for  subsequent  instruction. 
Another  agency  is  the  subject  meeting,  where  all  the  teachers 
of  a  given  subject  meet  for  conference.  This  enables  the 
teacher  covering  but  a  small  portion  of  the  entire  course  to 
survey  the  whole  field  and  get  a  proper  perspective  of  his 
work  and  its  relative  value.  Another  agency  is  the  regular 
teachers*  meeting.  The  greatest  diversity  is  found  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  meetings,  due  to  the  personal  equation  of  the 
principal.  In  some  cases  the  teachers'  meeting  is  the  prin- 
cipal's opportunity  to  display  his  oratorical  power.  In  others 
only  routine  matters  are  discust, — matters  affecting  discipline, 
superintendents'  orders,  by-laws  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  like.  In  yet  others  the  meetings  are  carefully  planned, 
and  are  made  not  only  interesting  but  pedagogically  helpful 
and  inspiring.  Routine  matters  receive  only  the  attention  they 
deserve,  and  then  comes  the  chief  event  of  Uie  meeting,  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  topic  assigned.  This  may  be  "  The  use  of  the 
imagination  in  high  school  work,"  and  the  teacher  of  mathe- 
matics may  show  how  essential  it  is  to  train  this  faculty.  The 
teacher  of  history  may  follow,  and  the  teacher  of  science  or 
language  may  complete  the  trio  of  assigned  speakers.  The 
subject  is  thrown  open  for  general  discussion,  and  when  the 
meeting  adjourns  promptly  on  time,  every  teacher  is  made  to 
feel  that  the  imagination  must  be  reckoned  with  if  the  best 
results  are  to  follow  teaching.  Possibly  the  principal  has 
helped  to  produce  this  conviction  in  his  final  words  of  comment 
upon  the  discussion.  Or  the  topic  may  be  some  such  subject 
as  **  The  use  of  humor  in  the  classroom,"  and  the  sour,  pes- 
simistic teacher  is  persuaded  that  an  occasional  smile  is  not  a 
bad  mental  relaxation.  There  is  always  a  subject  announced  in 
advance  of  the  date  of  the  meeting.     An  assemblage  of  high 
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school  teachers  is  a  picked  audience.  Their  time  is  too  valuable 
to  be  wasted  upon  trivialities  or  inanities.  They  need  in- 
struction; they  need  encouragement;  they  need  sympathy;  they 
need  inspiration.  The  teachers'  regular  meeting,  weekly  or 
monthly,  should  aim  to  impart  these  needed  things,  and  the 
teachers  themselves  should  be  enlisted  in  the  endeavor  to 
make  the  meeting  helpful.  To  this  end  there  should  be  as 
little  formality  as  may  be  in  the  conduct  of  the  gathering  and 
the  spirit  of  bonne  camaraderie  should  prevail.  In  addition 
to  the  plan  described,  it  may  be  well  to  have  the  latest  work  on 
education  or  the  most  recent  text-book  on  a  given  subject,, 
reviewed  and  criticized. 

Another  plan  to  secure  uniformity  in  administration  is  the 
holding  of  uniform  examinations.  The  various  tests  given  by 
the  class  teachers  from  day  to  day  may  vary ;  in  fact,  they  should 
vary.  But  if  all  the  pupils  in  a  given  portion  of  the  term  are 
to  do  the  same  amount  of  work,  then  all  should  take  the  same 
examination  at  the  mid-term  or  at  the  close  of  the  term.  The 
questions  can  be  made  by  the  head  teacher,  or  be  the  result  of 
collaboration.  No  teacher  should  be  left  free  to  give  a  formal 
examination  at  his  own  pleasure  upon  his  own  work.  While 
each  teacher  may  be  directed  to  mark  his  own  papers,  uni- 
formity in  marking  should  be  obtained  in  conference. 

If  anything  like  uniformity  in  results  is  to  be  obtained,  then 
some  uniformity  in  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  must 
be  made.  I  am  not  finding  fault  with  lack  of  study  on  the 
part  of  high  school  pupils.  The  average  boy  is  not  likely  to 
overstudy.  If  the  teacher  presses  too  hard,  the  boy  becomes 
expert  in  dodging.  Moreover,  he  uses  his  reason  and  powers 
of  observation  to  assist  his  memory.  He  is  less  conscientious 
than  the  girl.  I  believe  that  the  amount  of  home  work  should 
be  regulated  from  two  hours  per  diem  for  beginners  to  four 
hours  for  advanced  pupils.  But  of  even  greater  importance 
than  mere  regulation  of  study  hours  is  teaching  high  school 
pupils  how  to  study.  We  may  say  that  they  should  learn  in 
the  grammar  schools  the  art  of  study.  So  should  they  learn 
many  other  things.  But  we  know  full  well  that  they  do  not. 
Perhaps  the  trouble  is  to  be  located  in  a  course  of  study  so 
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diffuse  as  to  encourage  a  scattering  rather  than  a  concentra- 
tion of  energy.  The  fact  remains  that  high  school  pupils  need 
to  be  taught  how  to  study.  This  work  should  be  done  by  the 
various  subject  teachers  at  the  beginning  of  their  work.  How 
to  discriminate  between  the  essential  and  non-essential,  how  to 
use  the  dictionary,  how  to  correlate,  should  all  be  topics  early 
treated.  Open-book  work,  recitations  prepared  under  the 
teachers'  guidance,  and  training  in  getting  the  central  thought 
of  a  paragraph,  should  also  be  included.  The  right  start 
minimizes  the  need  of  re-teaching  and  of  rooting  out  mis- 
conceptions. 

The  selection  of  text-books  is  one  of  the  most  important 
fimctions  which  a  principal  has  to  exercise.  Minerva-like  in 
wisdom  must  be  he  who  out  of  the  depths  of  his  own  experi- 
ence and  judgment  can  determine  just  what  is  the  best  book 
for  his  school.  The  wise  man  is  he  who  secures  the  coopera- 
tion and  collective  judgment  of  the  teachers  in  the  subject. 
One  method  is  to  perniit  the  subject  teachers  absolutely  to 
determine  the  choice.  Another  is  to  make  this  decision  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  principal.  Another  is  for  the 
subject  teachers  to  indicate  a  first  and  second  or  even  third 
choice,  with  their  reasons,  to  the  principal,  who  shall  deter- 
mine what  text-book  shall  be  used.  In  announcing  a  decision 
the  subject  teachers  should  be  certain  that  it  is  a  deliberate 
and  uninfluenced  choice.  By  uninfluenced  I  mean  not  as  a 
result  of  pressure  or  solicitation  on  the  part  of  the  author  or 
the  publisher.  It  has  been  my  preference  to  act  upon  the  ma- 
jority recommendation  of  the  subject  teachers.  It  ^ecms  to 
me  that  the  principal  should  not  assume  to  know  what  is  the 
wisest  choice  of  book  to  make,  except,  perhaps,  in  his  own 
specialty.  He  should  invite  assistance  either  from  the  head 
teacher  or  from  all  the  teachers  of  a  subject.  When  the  choice 
is  made  it  should  be  his,  however,  and  it  should  be  lasting  for 
a  reasonable  time.  Economy,  if  there  were  no  other  reason, 
should  forbid  a  too  rapid  change  of  texts. 

The  subject  of  the  course  of  study  should  be  touched  upon, 
briefly  at  least.  The  principal's  influence  should  be  a  large  one 
in  the  framing  of  the  course;  but  he  is  limited  by  the  college 
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requirements  on  the  one  hand  and  the  elementary  school  course 
on  the  other.  For  pupils  not  going  to  college,  however,  there 
should  be  large  liberty  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  subjects. 
Commercial  subjects  and  manual  training,  including  domestic 
science,  should  be  provided  for  such.  So  far  as  is  practicable, 
promotion  should  be  by  subjects.  Help  should  be  given  to  the 
backward  pupil.  Each  teacher  should  be  called  upon  to  re- 
main at  least  one  hour  after  school  each  week  to  render  aid  to 
pupils  who  seek  it. 

One  perplexing  problem  which  in  many  cities  has  been 
solved  by  the  method  of  elimination,  is  that  of  the  social  organ- 
izations. Greek  letter  societies  on  college  lines  have  in  many 
instances  dominated  the  school  life.  These  societies  have  con- 
trolled athletics,  dramatics,  and  commencement  honors.  They 
have  run  counter  to  the  spirit  of  genuine  democracy,  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  met  deserved  death.  And  yet  there 
should  be  some  scope  for  social  activities  in  a  high  school. 
Societies  of  certain  kinds  have  a  right  to  exist  with  a  legitimate 
sphere  of  influence,  but  such  societies  should  be  under  school 
control.  There  may  be  a  general  organization  of  the  school 
in  which  every  pupil  is  eligible  for  membership  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  small  annual  due.  The  camera  clubs,  baseball  clubs, 
the  sketch  clubs,  the  orchestra,  glee  club,  literary  societies,  and 
the  like,  should  be  minor  divisions  of  this  general  organization, 
which  should  be  officered  by  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
school.  It  is  desirable  also  that  each  separate  activity  be 
placed  in  charge  of  some  member  of  the  faculty,  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  principal.  General  entertainments  should  be 
provided  during  the  year,  more  especially  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  join  the  general  organization  to  show  their  interest 
in  the  school,  but  who  may  not  care  to  join  any  one  of  the 
smaller  groups.  My  belief  is  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  social 
organizations,  not  necessarily  of  the  Greek  letter  variety,  how- 
ever, and  that  these  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
teachers,  who  in  turn  are  responsible  to  the  principal.  No 
unauthorized  organization  should  ever  be  permitted  to  use  the 
school  name.  If  Greek  letter  societies  are  tolerated,  they 
should  be  rigidly  supervised. 
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Another  difficulty  is  to  retain  in  school  pupils  who  have  made 
excellent  records  but  in  whose  families  some  domestic  tragedy 
has  occurred  making  it  impossible  for  the  pupil  longer  to  at- 
tend school.  Every  principal  is  confronted  with  this  diffi- 
culty. Some  bright  boy  or  girl  who  gives  every  promise  of 
the  successful  completion  of  his  high  school  course  suddenly 
disappears  from  view.  The  father  has  died  or  the  mother  is 
ill  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  boy  or  girl  to  leave  school  and 
go  to  work.  There  is  necessity  for  the  helping  hand  to  be 
extended  at  the  critical  moment.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  in 
our  high  school  development  for  each  school  to  secure  a  stu- 
dents' aid  fund  to  be  administered  in  the  interest  of  deserving 
pupils?  Such  a  fund  might  be  secured  by  subscriptions  from 
public-spirited  citizens,  from  the  proceeds  of  entertainments, 
and  from  the  willing  gifts  of  the  graduates  of  the  school. 
Only  genuinely  deserving  pupils  who  have  already  given  evi- 
dence of  sound  scholarship  should  receive  aid.  This  aid 
should  be  in  the  form  of  loans  and  not  gifts.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  fund  may  be  shared  by  the  graduates*  association 
and  the  faculty  of  the  school,  possibly  in  conjunction  with  the 
Board  of  Education. 

I  have  said  nothing  as  yet  about  athletics,  and  yet  I  dare  say 
this  is  a  subject  that  troubles  some  principals  not  a  little.  Shall 
athletics  dominate  the  school?  Shall  baseball  victories  or 
football  triumphs  outweigh  achievements  in  scholarship? 
Which  is  the  greater  honor,  to  win  a  pennant  or  a  scholarship? 
Shall  the  captain  of  the  team  receive  special  consideration  in 
school  as  does  the  raw  recruit  from  the  boiler  factory  in  "  The 
college  widow,"  who  takes  a  course  in  art  at  Atwater  Col- 
lege? We  may  say  scholarship  first  and  athletics  second, 
but  so  long  as  our  practise  varies  from  our  creed,  so  long 
shall  we  be  suspected  of  insincerity.  Is  it  not  time  for  the 
subject  to  have  a  fresh  overhauling?  Outdoor  sports  under 
school  control  are  desirable.  Competitive  games  (for  boys 
only)  between  schools  are  worth  while  to  strengthen  the  school 
spirit  and  develop  the  feeling  of  loyalty  and  ability  to  do  team 
work ;  but  when  boys  seek  positions  on  teams,  relying  on  their 
Greek  letter  societies  and  not  on  their  merit  **  to  make  the 
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team,"  when  their  chief  purpose  is  to  get  out  of  the  game  all 
they  can  for  themselves,  in  sweater,  or  shoes,  or  gate  receipts, 
then  it  is  time  to  reorganize  athletics  in  that  school  or  wipe 
out  altogether  the  accursed  thing. 

Athletics  has  a  legitimate  place  in  school  life  only  when  its 
spirit  is  right  and  its  management  is  under  school  control,  when 
its  participants  feel  that  it  is  better  to  lose  fairly  than  to  win  by 
unfair  means.  So  far  as  athletics  for  girls  is  concerned,  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  competitive  games  with  other  schools 
as  well  as  to  public  performances.  The  preservation  of  the 
girl's  sweet  modesty  and  manner  is  worth  more  than  any  num- 
ber of  victories  in  competitive  basketball,  or  medals  won  in 
public  exhibitions. 

In  all  this  discussion  little  has  been  said  of  the  work  of  the 
principal.  The  question  may  be  asked.  What  can  one  man 
do  with  a  faculty  of  a  hundred  teachers  and  a  school  member- 
ship of  200O  or  more?  There  are  two  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion :  He  can  do  little ;  he  can  do  much.  It  is  possible  for  him 
to  dissipate  his  time  or  to  concentrate  it.  One  thing  is  im- 
possible, however  omnipresent  and  omniscient  he  may  be :  he 
can  not  keep  in  touch  with  the  individual  pupil,  but  he  should 
keep  in  touch  with  the  individual  teacher  and  know  his  work 
and  his  worth  as  well  as  his  weaknesses  and  shortcomings. 
The  principal  should  be  a  unifying  force  to  secure  uniformity 
of  work  and,  so  far  as  is  possible,  uniformity  of  result.  He 
should  change  the  faculty  and  pupils  into  a  school  with  am- 
bitions to  realize  as  well  as  traditions  to  cherish.  He  should 
be  a  centripetal  and  not  a  centrifugal  force.  He  should  have 
no  fads  to  cultivate  nor  theories  to  exploit,  and  he  should  not 
use  his  school  as  a  means  of  self-aggrandizement.  He  should 
see  that  the  proper  conditions  are  afforded  for  good  work. 
Then,  too,  he  should  be  a  balancing  force.  He  must  stand 
between  the  claims  of  rival  departments  for  time  and  equip- 
ment, and  decide  justly  so  far  as  his  experience  will  lead  him  to 
a  wise  conclusion.  Even  tho  he  be  a  specialist  in  some  one 
subject,  he  should  not  specialize  his  school.  He  has  no  right 
to  biologize  his  course  of  study  nor  to  Latinize  the  instruction 
any  more  than  he  has  to  Anglicize  the  syllabus  or  the  course 
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of  study.  He  must  be  fair  to  all  departments  and  sec  that 
each  has  its  equitable  allotment  of  time  and  of  opportunity  for 
successful  work.  Lastly,  he  should  be  an  inspiring  force. 
Like  begets  like.  A  hard  worker  is  apt  to  secure  hard  work 
from  those  beneath  him.  If  he  holds  a  high  and  lofty  ideal 
constantly  before  him  and  urges  pupils  and  teachers  forward 
in  the  realization  of  this  ideal,  his  work  will  be  marked  with 
the  evidences  of  successful  leadership  and  will  result  in 
progress.  Much  teaching  he  can  not  do,  but  his  visits  to  the 
classroom  should  result  in  encouragement,  kindly  criticism, 
and  general  uplift.  If  harsh  criticisms  are  necessary,  they 
should  be  reserved  for  the  privacy  of  the  inner  office.  Dignity, 
fairness,  inspiration,  should  be  his  characteristics. 

William  L.  Felter 

Girls'  High  School 

Brooklyn,  New  York 


VIII 
DISCUSSIONS 

THE   FORMATION   OF   LITERARY   TASTE 

Within  recent  years  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
selection  of  classic  literature  for  the  public  school,  certainly 
a  movement  in  the  right  direction,  yet  one  wholly  ineffective 
unless  the  literary  training  of  teachers  insures  an  artistic  treat- 
ment of  the  material.  In  the  absence  of  such  preparation, 
expert  supervision  may  accomplish  something,  but  the  limita- 
tions of  the  supervisor's  influence  are  more  definitely  marked 
in  this  subject  than  elsewhere.  The  hope  of  the  immediate 
future  lies,  not  alone  in  the  enrichment  of  the  course  of  study, 
but  also  in  the  cultivation  of  the  minds  of  teachers  during  their 
course  in  professional  training.  It  is  not  presumed  that  the 
initial  steps  are  taken  during  the  period  of  professional  train-, 
ing,  for  students  have  already  become  familiar  with  the  best 
writers  in  the  elementary  school  and  in  the  high  school.  But 
yet  standards  are  not  established  which  enable  the  student 
to  discriminate  between  literature  and  reading  matter;  nor  can 
the  question  be  summarily  disposed  of  by  directing  attention  toj 
excellent  definitions  of  a  classic,  like  Sainte-Beuve's,  or  like  that 
given  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry :  "  a  classic  masterpiece  em-| 
bodies  a  lasting  truth,  reveals  the  permeating  glow  of  an! 
artist's  fancy,  and  finds  expression  in  some  form  of  beauty  and 
strength."  The  "  glow  of  the  artist's  fancy  "  does  not  always 
reveal  itself  definitely  to  the  inexperienced  reader,  nor  does, 
the  latter  invariably  understand  what  "  beauty  "  and  ''truth  " 
are;  hence  his  standards  are  lacking. 

There  are  no  shortcuts,  such  as  definitions  offer,  to  the 
formation  of  literary  taste.  It  was  decided  to  give  a  class  of 
young  women  in  the  training  school  a  course  in  English 
Romanticism,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  in  close  contact 
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with  a  group  of  writers  who  lived  near  to  Nature;  who  in 
most  cases  definitely  stated  their  poetic  creeds,  and  who  wrote 
much  of  the  higher  type  of  poetry  that  is  still  within  reach  of 
the  average  student.     With  the  author's  motive  clearly  set 
forth,  his  attitude  toward  his  subject  understood,  his  theories 
regarding  poetry  in  general  comprehended,  students  day  by 
day  breathed   more   deeply   the  atmosphere  of  a  group  of 
thinkers,  much  of  whose  work  is  like  a  breeze  from  the  moun- 
tain   when    compared    with    commonplace    reading    matter. 
Altho  Professor  Beers  excludes  Wordsworth  from  the  roman- 
ticists, preferring  to  call  him  a  "transcendental  realist,"  the 
great  nature  poet  was  the  first  to  whom  the  class  was  intro- 
duced.    The  correlative  method  was  employed  in  presenting 
his  poems;  that  is,  his  works  were  grouped  according  to  sub- 
jects; but  there  was  practically  no  didactic  treatment  of  these, 
the  daily  work  consisting  of  the  oral  rendering  of  the  verse, 
also  an  attempt  to  discover  the  author's  characteristics  thereby 
disclosed.     In  addition,  two  scholarly  lectures  on  Wordsworth 
were  given  by  friends  of  the  school,  one  a  most  sympathetic 
interpretation    accompanied   by   that   exceptionally   beautiful 
collection  of  slides  of  **  Wordsworthshire  "  owned  by  the  New 
York  state  education  department.     Wordsworth  offered  much 
to  the  class  both  in  substance  and  in  form.      They   found 
Coleridge's  estimate  of  him   very  near  their  own:    "Since 
Milton,  I  know  of  no  poet  with  so  many  felicities  and  unfor- 
gettable lines  as  you."    Students  easily  memorized  many  such 
passages.    As  the  periods  given  to  Wordsworth  occupied  only 
a   few  minutes  daily,   the  course  necessarily  extended  thru 
several  weeks,  during  which  time  a  momentum  of  interest  was 
created  that  slowly  and  firmly  laid  the  foundation  of  literary 
taste.     As  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  followed,  each 
contributing  a  new  phase  of  thought  and  expression,  students 
noticed  a  kind  of  literary  orientation  taking  place  in  their 
minds.     During  the  course  we  were  imprest  with  the  value 
of  studying  a  great  movement  in  literature,  in  place  of  reading 
classics  without  relating  them  to  the  period  of  which  they  are 
merely  a  mirror,  without  seeing  distinctly  the  author's  motive 
in  producing,  or  tracing  his  influence  upon  subsequent  thought 
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No  waning  of  interest  appeared  as  the  course  progressed; 
on  the  contrary,  a  wider  range  of  interest  was  cultivated.  The 
futility  of  an  attempt  to  form  all  tastes  from  one  pattern  was 
recognized,  for  it  was  remembered  that  radical  differences  of 
opinion  exist  even  among  poets  regarding  the  merits  of  certain 
works.  It  was  recalled  that  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  upon  read- 
ing Hiawatha,  exclaimed  derisively,  "  How  I  loathe  Wishi- 
Washi !  "  Longfellow's  and  Lowell's  opposing  opinions  of 
The  idylls  of  the  King  were  also  recollected.  Goethe's  eulogy 
of  Byron  was  quoted :  "  The  English  ....  can  show  no  poet 
who  is  to  be  compared  with  him;"  while  Lord  Jeffrey's  antag- 
onistic attitude  toward  the  English  bard  could  scarcely  be  for- 
gotten. Innumerable  instances  of  differing  standards  among 
those  certainly  competent  to  judge  flooded  one's  thought, 
showing  the  desirability  of  laying  a  broad  foundation  for  the 
formation  of  literary  taste.  However  deeply  students  drank 
from  the  springs  of  English  Romanticism,  the  only  result  was 
an  increased  desire  for  draughts  of  pure  literature  whatever 
its  source  might  be.  An  effort  was  made  to  avoid  the  Dr. 
Johnson  attitude  toward  letters,  seeing  only  one  phase  of  ex- 
cellence, and  to  substitute  for  such  narrowness  something  of 
the  more  catholic  judgment  of  Lanier,  who  recognized  the 
strength  and  beauty  of  an  author,  while  he  was  also  conscious 
of  the  limitations  displayed. 

The  tangible  proof  of  the  efficiency  of  the  course  in  English 
Romanticism  was  furnished  toward  the  close  of  the  term.  On 
the  negative  side,  the  young  women  showed  much  discrimina- 
tion in  rejecting  a  number  of  selections  found  in  many  courses 
of  study.  On  one  occasion,  they  listened  to  a  class  of  gram- 
mar grade  children  recite  several  poems,  among  them  being 
Eugene  Field's  "Just  'fore  Christmas;"  the  young  teachers 
decided  that  it  is  a  misappropriation  of  time  to  ask  pupils  to 
store  in  their  memories  verse  of  that  character.  They  quoted 
Fenelon,  who  beautifully  said  with  regard  to  children's  minds, 
"  Into  vases  so  small  and  precious,  only  exquisite  things  should 
be  poured."  When  Stevenson's  verse  was  presented,  students 
were  charmed  with  ''  How  do  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing?  " 
but  objected  that  "  The  cow  "  was  not  sufficiently  artistic  to 
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re()ay  one  for  memorizing  it.  Not  only  did  students  show 
their  hterary  refinement  in  discarding  material,  but  also  in  their 
enjoyment  of  exquisite  things.  When  Browning's  "  Ah,  did 
you  once  see  Shelley  plain  "  (*  Memorabilia  ')  was  read  aloud 
to  them,  they  at  once  caught  the  full  significance  of  that  elusive 
tribute.  At  the  close  of  an  undramatic  rendering  of  Lanier's 
"  Ballad  of  trees  and  the  Master,"  their  eyes  swam  in  tears. 
Many  of  the  students  discovered  that  there  is  much  pleasure  in 
producing  original  verse,  a  thought  which  received  encoiurage- 
nient,  because  of  its  influence  upon  the  writer's  prose,  and  be- 
cause of  its  illiiTniti  itiTior  power  in  the  apprp''irit;..n  of  others' 
poetr>\ 

It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  academic  work  is  super- 
fluous :  that  method  alone  should  be  presented  in  a  professional 
school;  that  courses  of  study  indicate  with  imposing  definite- 
ness  the  material  to  be  used;  that,  therefore,  the  individual 
teacher  need  only  follow  the  initiative  of  experts  without  exert- 
ing herself  to  select  and  direct  her  own  course  in  literature; 
that  there  are  innumerable  story  books  and  language  books 
giving  explicit  guidance  for  the  treatment  of  this  delightful 
subject.     Are  there? 

Examine  these  objections  briefly.  Thru  the  right  presenta- 
tion of  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Byron,  Shelley, 
and  Keats  method  was  demonstrated.  The  course  of  study — 
what  a  dead  mechanism  without  the  vivifying  touch  of  the 
teacher  alive  to  its  excellencies  and  defects!  The  story  book 
and  language  book  are  to  be  classed  among  the  dangers  to 
which  the  teacher  is  exposed  today.  For  they  have  come  in 
great  numbers,  their  laps  piled  high  with  fruit  against  which 
wisdom  warns.  Two  citations  are  here  offered  from  one  of 
the  best  and  most  popular  of  these  books  recently  issued,  not 
one  of  the  commonplace  publications,  but  a  collection  of  stories 
that  has  been  widely  recommended  by  experts.  Accompany- 
ing the  stories  are  minute  directions  regarding  the  presentation 
of  such  material  to  children.  We  picked  up  the  book  in  ques- 
tion, turning  to  a  Christmas  story.  Here  the  Christ  Child  is 
introduced  thru  a  Gennan  legend  in  a  manner  devoid  of  art 
or  reverence.    As  the  central  thought  of  the  story  deab  with 
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the  adventure  of  a  swarm  of  spiders,  the  mission  of  the  Christ 
Child  is  a  mere  incident.  What  excuse  appears  for  choosing- 
such  material  in  place  of  the  beautiful  Gospel  narrative  of  the 
Christ?  We  turned  to  another  story  in  the  same  collection, 
and  found  "  The  bird  with  the  broken  wing/' — broken  wing, 
for  children  to  dwell  jupon,  to  dramatize,  perhaps?  Reading- 
on,  we  found  the  unfortunate  bird  appealing  to  the  silver  birch 
for  protection,  the  tree  selfishly  refusing.  The  slim  silvef 
birch,  that  should  give  only  joy  to  children,  is  it  to  be  remem- 
bered by  them  as  treating  the  birds  cruelly?  Continuing  the 
story,  we  learned  that  the  oak  tree  talked  crossly  to  the  little 
bird, — the  oak  tree,  that  we  had  all  our  lives  loved  for  its  great 
nobility,  its  hospitable  shade,  and  its  sturdy  strength!  The 
willow  tree  was  added  with  malformed  retorts  to  the  importun- 
ings  of  the  bird  with  the  broken  wing.  We  felt  an  intolerant 
spirit  of  criticism  growing  upon  us,  even  that  kind  of  intoler- 
ance we  deplored  in  Lord  Jeffrey,  therefore  we  quickly  closed 
the  book. 

It  is  plain  that  the  teacher  today  can  not  depend  upon  any 
agent  outside  herself  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  aim  in 
literature,  a  task  demanding  much  delicacy  and  refinement  of 
taste.  If  the  highest  ends  are  to  be  reached,  much  cultivation 
of  thought  and  voice  is  requisite;  for  literature  is  the  product 
of  genius,  and  every  medium,  whether  mental  or  vocal,  coming- 
between  the  author  and  the  student,  should  partake  of  the  ideal- 
ization found  in  the  author.  To  lift  commonplace  thought  into 
the  realm  where  genius  dwells  should  be  the  legitimate  work 
of  the  teacher  of  English  in  an  institution  devoted  to  the  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers. 

Laura  Dunbar  Hagarty 

Buffalo,  New  York 


COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  FRENCH 

There  are  three  elements  to  be  considered  in  judging  the 
standard  set  by  college  entrance  requirements,  namely:  the 
statement  in  the  catolog,  the  examination,  and  the  marking. 
These  elements  are  not  necessarily  equivalent,  in  truth  they  are 
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more  frequently  far  from  it.  The  statement  reads  well,  is,  in 
inany  cases,  inspiring.  The  examination  usually  emphasizes 
but  one  or  two  points  indicated  in  the  statement.  What  the 
college  will  really  accept  can  only  be  determined  by  the  sticcess 
or  failure  of  students  sent  to  take  examination. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  distinctly  unfortunate  in  its  influence 
upon  the  secondary  school  where,  owing  to  the  high  pressure 
of  increased  college  requirements  in  all  subjects,  only  the 
minimum  amount  of  time  is  usually  allowed  for  the  modern 
language.  What  the  college  will  accept  has  the  most  weight 
in  determining  what  the  preparation  shall  be. 

While  the  colleges  differ  slightly  in  the  statement  of  require- 
ments, all  agree  in  demanding  essentials  of  grammar  and 
translation  both  from  French  into  English  and  from  English 
into  French.  Almost  without  exception  they  add:  "Ability 
to  write  ordinary  French  at  dictation.  Ability  to  pronounce 
French  well,'*  or  "Pronunciation  should  be  carefully  taught 
and  pupils  should  have  frequent  opportunities  to  hear  French 
spoken  or  read  aloud.  The  writing  of  French  from  dictation  is 
recommended  as  a  useful  exercise."    Or  again, 

"The  pupil  should  be  drilled  in  pronunciation,  in  the  writing 
of  French  from  dictation,  he  should  be  required  to  give  French 
paraphrases  and  abstracts  of  portions  of  the  reading  matter." 
Few,  I  think  none,  of  the  men's  colleges  pay  any  attention  what- 
soever to  the  latter  and,  it  might  be  said,  the  more  inspiring 
part  of  their  statement  in  preparing  an  examination  for 
candidates.  There  are  usually  selections  for  translation  into 
English,  eight  or  ten  lines  of  (it  may  or  may  not  be  connected)] 
prose  to  be  translated  into  French,  a  few  irregular  verbs,  and 
occasionally  one  or  two  grammatical  questions.  No  hint  of 
the  importance  of  the  oral  side,  no  dictation,  nothing  to  test 
the  careful  training  of  the  ear  and  tongue,  as  well  as  the  ejre, 
but  an  examination  which  sets  a  premium  on  cramming  and 
which  admits  many  to  college  who  are  found  to  be  ill-fitted  and 
unprepared  to  do  college  work. 

I  often  wonder  whether  the  colleges  appreciate  wholly  the 
almost  overwhelming  power  which  they  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously  exert  over  the  life  of  the  secondary  school,  and 
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whether  they  feel  the  responsibility  which  is  theirs  in  the  suc- 
cess or  non-success  of  results.  It  may  be  true  that  more  than 
half  of  the  pupils  in  the  public  high  schools  do  not  ultimately 
go  to  college,  yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  high  schools,  the  college  requirements  set  the 
standard  and  all  pupils  must  conform  to  that  standard  as  best 
they  can. 

Ask  the  secondary  schools :  ''  What  is  the  aim  here  in  the 
teaching  of  French  ?"  and  in  the  majority  of  cases,  if  the  answer 
be  honest,  it  will  be:  ^To  pass  college  examinations."  The 
teacher  will  very  probably  add :  "It  can  not  be  otherwise  under 
existing  conditions.  Certain  colleges  demand  so  much,  we 
are  limited  in  time,  and  classes  are  too  large  to  do  the  work  as 
it  should  be  done."  This  is  perfectly  true.  The  heaviest  re- 
quirements must  naturally  regulate  the  course  where  boys  are 
fitting  for  different  colleges.  It  affords  little  satisfaction  to 
the  teacher  having  pupils  who  wish  to  go  to  Harvard  to  know 
that  they  could  enter  Amherst  more  easily.  In  order  to  raise 
the  standard  of  examination.  Harvard  sets  for  translation  pas- 
sages at  times  so  difficult  in  thought,  so  philosophical  that  the 
secondary  school  pupil  would  be  at  a  loss  to  grasp  their  mean- 
ing, were  they  placed  before  him  exprest  in  excellent  English. 
The  teacher,  therefore,  with  limited  time,  must  necessarily  keep 
the  entire  class  translating  French  too  difficult  in  thought  for 
the  immature  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  consequently  more  or  less 
uninteresting  and  uninspiring,  that  the  Harvard  boys  may  not 
fail  utterly  to  pass  the  examination.  This  to  the  detriment  of 
other  work  quite  within  the  grasp  of  the  pupil  and  better  fitted 
for  his  development — dictation,  for  instance,  the  retelling  or 
writing  of  an  anecdote  read  or  related  in  class,  much  reading 
of  easy  French,  giving  of  resumes,  memorizing  of  prose  selec- 
tions, translation  too,  and  always  into  the  clear,  idiomatic 
English  which  is  possible  where  the  thought  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  pupil,  much  oral  and  written  composition  based 
upon  some  text  read  in  class.  In  fact  just  what  the  college 
desires,  if  one  considers  only  the  statement  in  the  catalog, 
some  secondary  schools  can  and  would  be  glad  to  give  now, 
and,    if   required,   would   compel   the   others   to   allow   more 
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time  for  the  modem  language,  to  broaden  their  course,  to  study 
French  as  French,  not  reducing  it  to  mere  material  for  gram- 
mar and  translation. 

We  in  the  secondary  school  should  not  be  obliged  to  look 
upon  college  entrance  examinations  as  a  goal,  but  rather  as  a 
guide-post  to  the  goal  far  beyond.  Education  is  one  continu- 
ous process.  The  aim  in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages 
should  be  identical  all  along  the  line  and  should  be  kept  clear 
and  distinct.  Between  school  and  college  there  should  be  no 
break,  fatal  to  the  best  results  in  either  place. 

Unless  conditions  are  favorable  for  the  beginning  of  the 
modem  language  in  the  grammar  school,  it  should  be  begun  in 
the  secondary  school  rather  than  the  college — in  the  Fresh- 
man class  rather  than  the  Senior.  One  does  not  feel  as 
hurried  with  the  Freshman.  He  can  be  inspired  to  make  the 
effort  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  to  acquire  a 
fairly  accurate  pronunciation  of  vowels,  nasals,  syllables,  ami 
words;  and  unless  pupils  learn  to  pronounce  tiW/  during  the  first 
six  months  of  their  study  of  French,  they  seldom  or  never  do. 
When  elementary  work  is  crowded  into  one  year,  or  even  two 
years,  three  recitations  a  week,  how  can  the  time  necessary  for 
practise  in  pronunciation  be  spent?  This  practise  in  order  to 
be  effective  must  be  continual,  both  at  home  aloud  and  in  class, 
for  unless  pupils  feel  that  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  read  in 
class,  they  neglect  the  careful  preparation  aloud  at  home.  Did 
the  college  really  require  a  good  pronunciation  for  admission 
and  examine  candidates  upon  this  important  point,  the  second- 
ary school  would  be  forced  to  allow  more  nearly  the  proper 
amount  of  time  for  preparation.  It  is  the  problem  of  every 
teacher  who  wishes  to  send  to  college  students  well  equipped 
to  do  the  work  that  awaits  them  there,  how,  in  the  time 
allowed,  to  lay  the  broad  foundation,  to  train  ear,  tongue,  and 
eye;  to  develop  accuracy  of  thought  and  expression,  and  yet 
meet  the  college  entrance  requirements  as  interpreted  by  certain 
college  entrance  examinations.  We  teachers  do  not  want  our 
task  lightened ;  we  are  not  pleading  that  the  work  of  the  pupil 
should  be  made  easier.  In  truth,  his  work  would  be  harder, 
but  it  would  be  within  his  power  to  accomplish.     The  ordinary 
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high  school  boy  or  girl  is  not  mature  enough  to  cope  with 
thought  of  socialistic  or  philosophical  tendency.  There  is  a 
doubtful  advantage  even  in  the  studying  of  the  poets  in  the 
high  school.  Certain  of  the  easier  beautiful  lyrics  should  in- 
deed be  read  and  memorized  during  the  last  year,  but  the  sub- 
stitution on  examination  papers  of  nineteenth  century  for  seven- 
teenth century  verse  does  not  lessen  the  difficulty  of  prepara- 
tion— it  increases  it  rather.  College  professors  must  remem- 
ber that  the  secondary  school  pupil  has  had  but  little  experience 
with  life  and  is  consequently  immature  in  thought.  Frequently 
lacking  in  imagination,  he  fails  utterly  to  grasp  the  idea  and  is 
unable,  because  of  inversions,  to  make  any  kind  of  an  accept- 
able translation.  Corneille  offers  fewer  difficulties  in  vocabu- 
lary and  thought  to  his  mind  than  Lamartine  or  Rostand. 
Those  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  going  to  college  may  indeed 
derive  a  slight  advantage  from  the  study  of  the  poets,  as  they 
do  become  acquainted  with  great  writers  who  might  otherwise 
remain  unknown  to  them,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  super- 
ficial knowledge  is  of  permanent  value.  Any  true  appreciation 
of  the  poets  can  only  come  later  after  much  reading,  translat- 
ing, and  giving  resumes  of  prose  writers. 

The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  has  taken  a 
decided  step  toward  the  bringing  about  of  uniformity  in 
Entrance  Requirements,  yet  the  Board  upon  its  Advanced 
French  paper  certainly  asks  grammatical  questions  far  too 
technical  in  character  for  the  secondary  school  pupil. 
Whether  or  not  verse  is  advisable  upon  an  Advanced  paper  is 
a  debatable  question,  but  it  is  obviously  out  of  place  upon  an 
Intermediate  one.  The  elementary  paper  would  be  excellent 
with  an  additional  oral  requirement. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  the  colleges  to  demand  oral  train- 
ing. There  are  more  fitted  to  teach  French  as  it  should  be 
taught  than  in  years  gone  by.  Those  teachers  who  are  at 
present  trying  to  do  the  work  properly  should  be  encouraged; 
those  who  are  unable  to  meet  these  added  demands  should  be 
inspired  or  obliged  to  fit  themselves  in  order  to  fit  others. 
Pupils  of  the  secondary  schools  receiving  a  broader  training, 
being  better  prepared  to  do  their  college  work,  future  teachers 
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would  be  more  competent  than  those  of  today.  In  order  to  be 
effective  these  demands  must  take  the  form  of  a  requirement 
tentative  perhaps  for  two  or  three  years,  absolute  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time.  The  oral  examination  might  well  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  written,  that  condition  in  the  one  might 
not  affect  condition  in  the  other,  but  equal  credit  should  be 
given  for  each,  thereby  making  additional  points  allowed  for 
the  oral  part  by  those  colleges  which  now  require  a  certain 
numl>er  of  points  for  admission.  If  impossible  or  inadvisable 
to  give  oral  examination  at  the  many  places  all  over  the  country 
where  college  examinations  are  now  held,  it  could  easily  be 
postponed  until  the  arrival  of  the  student  at  the  college  in 
September. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  secondary  school,  the  entrance  examination  might  well 
be.  First  the  written,  altho  the  so-called  oral  must  necessarily 
be  for  the  most  part  written  by  the  candidate. 

There  is  little  fault  to  be  found  with  the  written  examination 
now  set  by  the  majority  of  the  colleges.  The  criticism  already 
made  applies  only  to  few  but,  as  has  also  been  said,  the  heaviest 
requirements  set  the  standard  for  the  entire  class,  and  if  quality 
and  not  quantity  be  the  object,  selections  too  difficult  in  thought 
for  an  immature  mind  will  never  appear  upon  an  examination 
paper.  In  regard  to  composition,  personally  I  am  coming 
more  and  more  to  believe  that  there  could  be  better  and  more 
effective  training  done,  did  the  college  require  in  elementary 
work  some  definite  text  as  a  basis  for  vocabulary,  Daudet's 
La  dcrnxhe  classe,  for  instance,  or  Le  siige  de  Berlin.  Pupils 
taking  examination  are  so  disturbed  by  a  few  unknown  or  for- 
gotten words  that  they  become  quite  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  construction  that  is  important  rather  than  the  knowing 
of  a  few  words.  In  France  a  dictionary  is  allowed  that  the 
candidate  may  not  be  handicapped  by  a  lack  of  vocabulary. 
This  of  course  would  not  be  advisable  in  elementary  work,  but 
the  careful  study  of  the  charming  prose  of  Alphonse  Daudet. 
the  memorizing  of  parts  if  not  the  whole  of  a  talc  like 
/  t  demise  classe  could  not  but  benefit  pupils,  would  admit 
of  the  setting  of  a  more  difficult  and  a  more  idiomatic  passa^ 
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to  be  translated  into  French,  and  would  reassure  the  frequently- 
agitated  mind  of  the  boy  or  girl  taking  examination. 

The  part  which  may  be  indicated  as  the  oral  examination, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other,  should  not  be  too  difficult,  not 
beyond  the  power  of  the  secondary  school  to  do  and  to  do  well. 
It  should  perhaps  consist  of : 

Ij  The  reading  of  two  or  three  sentences  of  easy  French. 

Objection  may  be  made  to  this  on  the  part  of  the  college 
that  it 'would  take  too  much  of  a  professor's  time  to  examine 
$o  many  candidates,  but  the  arrangement  now  in  use  in  foreign 
countries  would  seem  feasible.  While  the  written  examination 
is  going  on,  a  professor  sits  in  an  adjoining  room,  receives  and 
examines  candidates,  who  come  in  to  him  one  after  another  in 
regular  order.  It  takes  but  an  instant  from  the  written  work 
and  the  only  disadvantage  is  the  momentary  interruption  to 
consecutive  thought. 

II.  A  short  dictation.  This  dictation  should  be  simple  and 
should  not  contain  proper  names  unless  very  familiar  ones. 
It  should  be  read  at  least  twice  slowly  and  distinctly,  then 
repeated  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. 

III.  Reading  by  the  professor  of  one  or  two  anecdotes  or  a 
short  story  to  be  retold  in  writing  by  the  candidate. 

As  under  present  conditions  it  may  be  felt  to  be  too  difficult 
to  require  the  retelling  of  the  story  in  French,  let  it  be  written 
in  English.  Ability  to  do  this  shows  a  power  which  can 
only  be  obtained  from  good  training.  Two  hours  would 
probably  be  necessary  for  such  an  examination  were  both 
parts  taken  at  the  same  time,  tho  selections  should  not  be  long. 
There  could  be  no  cramming, for  the  oral  part  as  could  be  the 
case  if  resumes  of  books  read  were  asked  for,  if  certain  ques- 
tions were  put  as  to  how  long,  one  has  studied  French,  etc.,  etc. 
Requirements  such  as  these  would  enable  and  compel  sec- 
ondary schools  to  study  French  as  a  modern  language  should 
be  studied,  in  a  leisurely  kind  of  way,  giving  time  for  assimila- 
tion. We  firmly  believe  that  if  these  changes  in  the  require- 
ments were  made,  the  school  would  be  able  to  meet  them 
and  to  send  to  college  students  better  equipped  to  go  on  with 
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modem  language  study.     It  is  because  of  this  belief  that  we 
say  in  closing : 

Let  the  colleges  demand  quality  rather  than  quantity.  Let 
them  require  a  broader  foundation.  Let  them  give  an  ex- 
amination that  will  admit  of  no  cramming  but  rather  calls  for 
careful,  thoughtful  training  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  seriotis 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  student. 

Let  the  oral  requirement  form  an  essential  part  of  this  ex- 
amination and  let  it  receive  equal  credit  with  the  written. 

Lastly,  let  there  be  a  high  standard  of  marking  the  entire 
examination  that  both  teacher  and  pupils  in  secondary  schools 
may  feel  that  these  requirements  are  absolute. 

Mary  Stone  Bruce 

Newton,  Mass. 


IX 
REVIEWS 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching. 

This  Report  is  a  remarkable  contribution  to  educational 
literature.  First,  because  it  presents  in  a  concise  and  forceful 
way  the  story  of  the  organization  of  the  Foundation ;  second, 
because  it  relates  the  first  organized  attempt  based  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  profession  to  reward  long  and  honorable  service 
in  teaching,  thus  carrying  out  the  idea  of  the  donor  of  the  fund ; 
third  and  not  least,  because  it  authoritatively  fixes  educa- 
tional standards  in  this  country,  and  brings  order  out  of  the 
chaos  of  institutions  assuming  the  name  of  college  or  uni- 
versity,— a  most  important  result  probably  not  at  all  in  the 
mind  of  the  donor  at  the  time  of  the  gift. 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  Report  are  clear  and  un- 
derstandable and  a  model  of  good  English.     Concerning  the 
Treasurer's  report  nothing  further  need  be  said  in  this  limited, 
review  than  that  the  income  from  the  fund  for  the  past  year 
was  $292,673.09,  derived  from  the  interest  for  seven  months 
on  $10,000,000  worth  of  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  5  per  cent, 
bonds,  and  the  interest  on  other  bond  investments  made  from 
the  surplus  earnings  of  the  fund,  and  that  the  administrative 
expenses  for  the  same  period  were  $19,932.70.     There  were 
paid  for  retiring  allowances  July-September  $23,203.01.     It 
is  estimated  in  a  very  carefully  drawn  comparison  with  the 
army  system  that  112  institutions  may  participate  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fund  at  its  present  amount,  permitting  the 
expectation  of  retiring  allowances  to  something  over  3000 
professors.     At  present  45  professors  have  been  accepted,  the 
average  annual  allowance  amounting  to  approximately  $1550. 
Inasmuch  as  the  average  annual  salary  in  the  institutions 
eligible  to  participate  is  $1900,  the  retiring  allowance  is  a  little 
over  80  per  cent,  of  the  regular  salary. 
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In  determining  the  disposition  of  the  fund  no  discrimination 
is  made  in  reference  to  race,  sex,  creed,  or  color.  Institutions, 
however,  deriving  their  main  support  from  states  or  govern- 
ments are  not  included  in  the  terms  of  the  gift,  and  sectarian 
institutions  are  barred  from  its  benefits.  The  participation  of 
state-supported  universities  and  technical  schools  is  still  con- 
sidered an  open  question,  and  is  to  be  determined  as  the  ex- 
perience and  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  fund  may 
decide.  The  question  of  denominational  control  has  been  one 
of  considerable  trouble  to  the  trustees.  Most  American  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  not  supported  by  the  state  have 
been  founded  by  men  prominent  in  some  religious  organiza- 
tion, and  in  most  cases  the  administration  lay  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  were  either  appointed  by  a  religious  body  or  be- 
longed to  such;  but  these  ties  and  affiliations  have  in  a  great 
degree  become  obsolete;  some  have  been  formally  sundered, 
and  some  exist  as  a  dead  letter.  It  is  the  latter  institutions 
which  now  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma.  The  Cam^c 
Board  adopted  the  following  classification  of  denominational 
institutions  and  thus  far  have  placed  upon  the  accepted  list  only 
those  in  the  fifth  class : 

(i)  Institutions  under  absolute  denominational  control  and 
ownership. 

(2)  Institutions  in  which  the  governing  body  is  appointed 
by  and  is  directly  responsible  to  a  formal  religious  body. 

(3)  Institutions  whose  governing  board  must  be  confirmed 
by  and  must  report  to  a  religious  organization. 

(4)  Institutions  having  no  formal  connection  with  a  reli- 
gious body,  but  which  require,  either  thru  the  provisions  of 
their  charters  or  by  votes  of  their  trustees,  that  a  majority  of 
their  trustees,  officers,  or  professors  shall  belong  to  a  specified 
denomination. 

(5)  Institutions  which  have  no  formal  connection  with  a 
<lenomination  but  a  strong  sympathetic  one,  and  which  are 
generally  looked  upon  as  denominational. 

The  second  and  by  far  the  most  important  elimination  by 
the  trustees  of  the  fund  is  based  on  educational  standards, 
and  for  this  alone  their  work  marks  an  epoch  in  our  educa- 
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tional  progress.  The  greatest  blot  upon  the  higher  educa- 
tion system  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  hundreds  of 
institutions  assuming  the  name  college  and  granting  degrees, 
whose  work  is  but  little  more  than,  and  in  some  cases  not 
equal  to,  a  first-class  high  school.  New  York  has  been  the 
only  state  to  fix  by  statute  the  minimum  requirements  of  a 
college  and  to  place  the  chartering  of  all  educational  in- 
stitutions under  a  state  board.  The  trustees  of  the  foundation 
have  adopted  a  definition  of  a  college  framed  upon  the  New 
York  ordinance,  viz. : 

An  institution  to  be  ranked  as  a  college  must  have  at  least  six  (6)  pro-- 
fessors  giving  their  entire  time  to  college  and  university  work,  a  course  of 
four  full  years  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  should  require  for  admission, 
not  less  than  the  usual  four  years  of  academic  or  high  school  preparation, 
or  its  equivalent,  in  addition  to  the  preacademic  or  grammar  school  studies. 

In  order  to  judge  what  constitutes  four  years  of  academic  or  high  school 
preparation  the  officers  of  the  Foundation  have  made  use  of  a  plan  com- 
monly adopted  by  college  entrance  examination  boards.  By  this  plan 
college  entrance  requirements  are  designated  in  terms  of  units,  a  unit  being 
a  course  of  five  periods  weekly  thruout  an  academic  year  of  the  preparatory 
school.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Foundation  the  units  in  each  branch  of 
academic  study  have  also  been  quantitatively  defined,  the  aim  being  to 
assign  values  to  the  subjects  in  accordance  with  the  time  usually  required 
to  prepare  adequately  upon  them  for  college  entrance.  Thus,  plane 
geometry,  which  is  usually  studied  five  periods  weekly  thruout  an  academic 
year  of  the  preparatory  school,  is  estimated  as  one  unit.  In  other  words 
the  value  of  the  unit  is  based  upon  the  actual  amount  of  work  required  and 
not  upon  the  time  specified  for  the  preparation  of  the  work. 

A  most  interesting  table  of  comparisons  of  the  entrance 
requirements  of  various  institutions  based  upon  the  unit  system 
is  given.  Harvard  leads  with  a  requirement  of  15.7  units,*' 
Leland  Stanford  Jr.,  Johns  Hopkins,  University  of  Missouri, 
and  Marietta  College,  15  units;  Columbia,  Yale,  Williams,  and 
Vassar,  14.5  units;  Iowa  College,  14.4  units;  Knox,  Hamilton, 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  Vanderbilt  University,  14  units. 
Some  institutions  drop  to  as  low  as  4.4  units. 

The  thoroly  discriminating  and  impartial  work  done  by  the 
Board  in  fixing  proper  standards  and  rating  institutions  in 
accordance  therewith  makes  the  Report  the  most  important 
educational  document  of  the  year,  and  it  will  be  as  a  cool  north- 
west wind  in  dispelling  the  fog  of  cheap  and  uncertain  stand- 
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ards  which  has  so  long  enveloped  our  educational  atmos- 
phere. 

As  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  denominational  and  edu- 
cational standard  tests  fifty-two  institutions  have  been  placed 
upon  the  "accepted  list."  This  number  will  undoubtedly  be 
increased  by  a  considerable  percentage  during  the  current  year. 

Howard  J.  Rogers 

Assistant  Commissioner  or  Education, 
Albany.  N.  Y. 


First  Book  in  Latin— By  Alexandrr  Jambs  Inglis  and  Virgil  Prbttyman. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1906.     301  p.     60c. 
Beginning  Latin— By  John  Edmund  Barss.    New  York:  UniTenity  Publishtnf 

Company,  1906.     x-|-32I  p.     $1.00. 
Essential  Latin  Lessons— By  Arthur  W.  Roberts  and  John  C.  Rolpb. 

New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1906.     xiii-l-363  p.    ft.oo  rut. 

More  important  than  the  question  of  the  merits  of  these 
books  would  be  an  inquiry  into  their  justification  to  exist;  and 
such  discussion  would  seem  to  force  itself  upon  one  reviewing 
three  publications  added  simultaneously  to  the  already  too 
large  number  of  Latin  primers. 

But  the  question  of  educational  utility  is  apparently  lost  sight 
of  in  the  production  of  these  books,  which  represent  nothing 
more  than  some  form  of  publishers'  activities;  Latin  scholar- 
ship and  education  being  involved  only  as  objects  of  more  or 
less  successful  exploitation.  For  their  justification,  therefore, 
not  educational  values  should  ingenuously  be  discust  but  simply 
the  business  expediency. 

And  that  the  authors  themselves  are  convinced  of  this  diffi- 
cult situation,  is  shown  by  their  prefaces  of  justification,  and,  of 
course — excusatio  non  pctita  accusatio  monifesta.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  to  this  end  Messrs.  Inglis  and  Prettyman 
give  six  features,  with  the  second  one  subdivided  into  five 
categories,  which  they  hope  will  render  the  book  \^luable,  and 
Messrs.  Roberts  and  Rolfe  with  a  better  bargain  offer  seven 
special  features,  while  Mr.  Barss,  rejecting  arithmetic  enumer- 
ation of  values,  offers  educational  inducements. 

Then,  considering  the  books  merely  from  a  commercial  stand- 
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point,  without  regard  to  the  propriety  of  this  form  of  Latin 
exploitation,  all  that  can  be  demanded  is  that  they  be  not  very 
much  below  the  average,  nor  show  greater  inaccuracies  than  the 
books  of  the  kind  that  have  preceded.  Whether  or  not  this 
end  has  been  attained,  may  be  seen  by  examining  the  follow- 
ing details : 

In  the  book  of  Inglis  and  Prettyman  there  are  several  mis- 
prints. On  page  138  we  read:  Mare  multo  latioR  est  lacu; 
on  page  89:  altos  turris;  profiscemur,  on  page  178.  There 
are  several  cases  of  quantities  marked  incorrectly,  and  on  page 
116  we  have  the  following  statement: 

"  The  cardinal  numerals  are  indeclinable  except  unus,  duo, 
tres,  nongenti  and  mille" 

The  vocabulary  might  be  improved  where,  for  instance,  it 
gives  for  older  minor  natu  (p.  203).  In  the  wording  of  the 
rules,  the  book  might  also  be  improved,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
following : 

*'  Certain  adjectives  in  Latin  govern  the  genitive.  They 
usually  show  some  action  directed  toward  the  dependent  noun 
and  hence  this  genitive  is  called  objective." 

And  also  by  this  rule : 

"  In  result  clauses  the  tenses  commonly  employed  are,  as  in 
purpose  clauses,  the  present  and  imperfect/' 

Great  uncertainty  is  shown  in  giving  the  principal  parts  of 
the  verbs.  No  perfect  passive  participle  is  ever  attributed  in 
this  book  to  verbs  which  show  it  only  impersonally  in  passive 
tenses.  Yet,  what  is  worse,  this  exclusion  is  enforced  against 
verbs,  like  convenio^  which  have  regular  passive  forms,  while 
worst  of  all,  passive  perfect  participles  are  attributed  to  some 
verbs,  as  pertineo,  which  have  them  in  no  form  whatever.  We 
have  then  this  remarkable  ensemble:  forms  like  ventum  are 
ignored;  conventus  is  denied;  pertentus  is  sanctioned. 

The  use  of  words  might  perhaps  be  improved.  Nescio,  for 
example,  is  ignored  and  non  scio  takes  its  place.  Non  scio  of 
course  occurs,  but  the  regular  forms  should  be  taught  to  be- 
ginners especially  in  the  case  of  a  usage  already  condemned  by 
Cicero.     {Non  scire  quidem  barbarum  jam  videtur.     Or.  47.) 
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The  passages  of  connected  reading  arc  peptonized  selections 
from  Cxsar,  but,  thru  lack  of  subordination  and  connection, 
and  occasional  disregard  for  idiom,  they  destroy  the  physiog- 
nomy of  the  Latin  language  and  thus  fail  in  their  purpose; 
which  was,  or  should  have  been,  to  prepare  the  student  gradu- 
ally for  the  difficulties  of  Latin.  Easy  Latin  is  very  advisable, 
but  yet  it  must  be  Latin. 

Nor  is  the  book  of  Roberts  and  Rolfe  free  from  faults  of 
this  character.  Wrong  quantities  are  rather  common.  Two 
on  page  29,  two  on  page  34,  and  others.  In  the  declension 
of  mare  the  student  is  given  to  understand  that  marium  is  the 
usual  genitive  plural,  and  in  the  declension  of  turris  there  is 
marked  inconsistency:  in  section  175  we  are  told  that  the  ac- 
aisative  is  always  turrim;  in  appendix  420  we  find  both  forms 
given. 

There  are  mistakes  of  more  serious  character:  aemulo  is 
used  with  active  endings  in  the  reading  lessons  on  page  118; 
in  the  notes  the  verb  is  given  twice  as  aemulo,  aemulare^nd  the 
mistake  is  repeated  once  more  in  the  vocabulary.  On  page 
152  we  are  told  that  Alpes  is  masculine  plural  and  the  vocabu- 
lary gives  the  same  information. 

The  most  serious  defect  of  the  book,  however,  is  the  lack  of 
precision  in  stating  rules  (e.  g.,  page  120,  and  also  section 
151). 

In  Mr.  Barss's  book  the  monotony  of  rules  and  paradigms 
is  relieved  by  pictures  which,  preeminently  illustrating  Greek 
mythology  and  German  customs,  help  naturally  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Latin  atmosphere. 

An  original  feature  of  this  primer  is  the  transposition  of  a 
large  part  of  the  exercises  to  the  back  of  the  book.  These 
additional  sentences  might  be  useful,  were  they  not  marred  by 
very  numerous  misprints,  which  are  dangerous  for  the  young 
beginner,  tho  the  correction  of  them  might  be  interesting  work 
for  the  more  advanced  pupil.  Opening  the  book  at  random 
we  find  on  page  215:  quingnita  pedes,  and  on  the  pre>'ious 
piige:  septuaginta  with  u  marked  long;  on  page  223  {It,  and 
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on  the  same  page  this  sentence :  ''''  Ne  accidaf  uf  vos  amici  non 
iiant."  On  page  228  ad  hostis  superandas  and  on  page  231 
these  two  sentences :  Profectio  eorum  cognita,  multi  rogabant, 
etc.,  and  legatio  domum  profectus  est.  On  page  223  Sene:V 
hortatus  est  ne  fortiter  non  pugnaret. 

Some  sHps  have  been  made  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  also. 
On  page  162  we  read  nolite  scuta  amittere  ne  nemo,  etc.  Fur- 
ther on  (p.  167)  Huic  proderam  quod  mihi  adjuverat,  and  six 
pages  further :  impetus  in  cornu  factum  est.  More  interesting 
is  the  constant  use  of  reverto,  with  active  endings  in  the  present 
tense  system,  repeated  almost  on  every  page. 

Some  of  the  rules  have  perhaps  been  stated  too  simply  (p. 
172)  and  some  omissions  are  remarkable;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  absolute  silence  about  the  subjunctive  in  indirect  dis- 
course. 

Many  details  have  been  mentioned,  but  this  seemed  neces- 
sary in  estimating  books  in  which,  accuracy  being  paramount, 
and  originally  precluded,  merits  can  be  only  negative  and 
result  from  the  absence  of  faults. 

D.  BiGONGIARI 

Columbia  University 


Karl  Heinrich.  Erzahlung  von  Wilhelm  Meyer-FOrster — Edited  with  intro- 
duction, notes,  and  vocabulary  by  Herbert  Charles  Sanborn,  A.  M.  New 
York;  Newson  &  Co.     391  p.     80  cents. 

The  dramatization  of  popular  novels  is  not  uncommon,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  the  novel  owes  its  popularity  to  the  play.  Such, 
however,  is  the  case  with  Meyer-Forster's  Karl  Heinrich,  which 
appeared  in  1899  and  achieved  only  a  moderate  success.  It 
was  the  play  Alt-Heidelberg,  produced  in  November,  1902, 
that  made  the  story  and  its  author  famous.  Karl  Heinrich 
has  now  past  its  twenty-fifth  edition.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
the  dramatization  was  so  signally  successful.  The  characters 
of  the  story  are  sketched  with  somewhat  hasty  strokes,  with 
little  attention  to  analysis  or  development,  and  much  depends 
upon  striking  situations  and  picturesque  environment. 

The  editor  believes  that  *'  the  glimpse  of  at  least  one  side 
of  the  student-life  of  another  country  "  which  this  text  affords. 
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will  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  tbc  American  student,  and 
that  *•  the  abundance  of  idioms  and  colUxjuial  expressions  in 
present  use  will  serve  to  bring  the  learner  as  closely  as  possible 
into  contact  with  the  living  language  of  Germany."  In  the 
Intr(xluction  and  Notes  he  has  "  aimed  to  include  all  that 
might  be  necessary  for  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  story 
and  its  milieu  by  beginners  of  Gemian  in  a  college  course,  or 
by  second  and  third  year  pupils  in  average  preparatory 
classes.'* 

The  story  is  of  a  kind  that  appeals  to  college  students 
rather  than  to  schoolboys.  The  sentiment  will  hardly  be  appre- 
ciated before  the  later  teens  or  the  early  twenties,  and  the 
glimpse  of  German  student-life,  especially  because  it  shows 
but  one  side,  will  mean  much  more  to  the  reader  who  is  already 
launched  on  his  college  career.  Nor  should  this  text  be  read 
too  early  in  the  German  course.  The  familiar  and  idiomatic 
style  will  be  more  enjoyable  and  more  profitable  to  the  stu- 
dent who  can  read  with  fair  rapidity.  The  beginner,  strug- 
gling with  elementary  difficulties,  gets  little  of  the  atmosphere 
which  such  texts  are  supposed  to  provide. 

The  Introduction  (30  pages)  is  very  well  written  and  is 
distinctly  superior  to  what  is  ordinarily  found  in  annotated 
editions  of  contemporary  authors.  It  shows  the  editor*s  inti- 
mate knowledge  and  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  subject 
in  hand,  and  will  prove,  in  itself,  instructive  ar\d  interesting  to 
the  college  student.  Beginning  with  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  European  university  and  showing  the  cardinal 
differences  between  the  universities  of  America,  England,  and 
the  Continent,  he  gives  a  brief  characterization  of  the  German 
university  and  its  place  in  the  national  life.  He  traces  the 
irt  riesis  of  the  fraternities,  characterizes  the  several  varieties, 
the  **  Corps,"  the  **  Landsmannschaft,"  the  "  Burschenschaft/' 
and  shows  what  they  stand  for,  how  they  g^ve  the  student 
what  he  can  get  nowhere  else,  how  they  foster  ideals  "  which 
can  be  perceived  and  truly  appreciated  only  from  within." 
**  Many  of  their  customs,"  he  remarks,  "  must  necessarily  ap- 
pear ludicrous  or  unreasonable  to  the  foreigner  and  to  the 
outsider  who  is  unable  to  observe  them  closely  enough  to  sec 
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the  sources  from  which  they  spring."  Nevertheless  there  has 
always  lingered  about  the  student  a  kind  of  mystic  halo.  He 
may  be  misunderstood,  even  sneered  at,  by  the  Philistine;  but 
there  are  few,  as  a  class,  either  in  Germany  or  here,  more 
envied  than  the  elect  who  cross  the  bridge  from  youth  to  man- 
hood by  way  of  the  university. 

As  has  been  noted,  Karl  Heinrich  gives  but  one  side  of 
German  student-life,  and  that  in  very  meager  detail.     In  fact, 
this  element  of  the  story,  because  of  the  unfailing  charm  of  the 
therhe  and  the  romantic  background  of  old  Heidelberg,   so 
famed  in  annals  and  in  song,  has  been  emphasized  dispropor- 
tionately to  its  significance.     Its  function  is  to  give  the  young 
crown-prince  a  glimpse  of  life  outside  the  narrow  confines 
of  Karlsburg  which  no  other  pretext  would  have  gained  him. 
In  the  brief  three  months  of  his  freedom  he  tastes  the  joys 
of  common  men  and  thereby  learns  what  his  crown  will  cost 
him.     He  mingles  with  the  students  as  men  and  brothers ;  he 
loves  the  plebeian  Kathie  with  all  the  ardor  of  first  passion. 
It  is  the  tragedy  of  Karl  Heinrich's  life  that  he  must  forsake 
the  ideals  which  these  three  months  at  Heidelberg  have  fos- 
tered; that  his  new  self  must  die  when  it  has  scarce  begun  to 
live.     Two  years  later,  now  the  reigning  prince,  it  all  seems 
like  a  dream.     He  can  no  longer  *'  find  himself  "  in  the  life  of 
which  he  was  once  the  soul  and  center;  all  that  has  remained 
is  his  love  for  Kathie.     In  ten  days  the  marriage  of  state  ar- 
ranged for  him  will  be  consummated  and  his  private  life  hence- 
forth will  take  its  even,  uneventful  course,  in  the  shaping  of 
which  Karl  Heinrich  the  man  will  have  no  part. 

The  isolation,  the  loneliness,  of  princes  has  been  a  favorite 
theme  with  German  writers.  In  reflecting  on  the  restraints 
imposed  upon  royalty,  their  limitations  of  conduct,  especially 
in  matters  of  the  heart,  the  commoner  finds  consolation  for  his 
humbler  lot,  compensation  for  its  more  obvious  disadvantages. 
In  these  words  (page  213)  is  to  be  found  the  motif  of  the 
story :  "  The  princes  of  earth  live  in  solitude  on  their  thrones ; 
an  unbridgeable  chasm  lies  between  them  and  their  fellow-men. 
They  shall,  they  must  ever  remain  solitary — that  is  their  hard- 
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est  task,  that  constitutes  their  power.     To  stand  on  a  solitary 
height  is  the  secret  of  sovereignty.*' 

The  sentiment  is  tliruout  genuinely  German.  There  is  that 
sounding  of  the  minor  chord,  that  sequence  of  "  Freudc  "  and 
"  Leid  *'  that  has  been  heard  in  German  poetry  from  the  earhest 
times.  And  there  is  more  than  one  touch  of  nature.  "  Bleib 
jung,  Karl  Heinrich,'*  exclaims  the  doctor,  for  years  his  tutor 
and  only  friend,  as  the  prince  is  leaving  him  for  the  last  time, 
"  das  ist  alles,  was  ich  dir  wiinsche.  Bleib  so,  wie  du  bist,  und 
wenn  sie  dich  anders  machen  wollen — alle  werden  das  vcr- 
suchen, — dann  kampfe  dagegen.  Bleib  ein  Mensch,  Karl 
Heinz,  mit  deinem  jungen  Herzen."  Indeed,  the  story,  like 
the  style,  is  characterized  by  extreme  simplicity  and  natural- 
ness. It  is  human,  "  aus  dem  Leben  gegriffen,"  as  a  German 
critic  has  put  it.  Far  from  being  a  great  novel,  certain  never 
to  become  a  classic,  Karl  Heinrich  will  continue  to  charm  those 
who  read  to  be  amused  and  welcome  a  story  that  stirs  the  emo- 
tions rather  than  the  intellect. 

The  editor's  work  thruout  is  as  careful  as  in  his  Introduc- 
tion. The  footnotes  are  concise,  but  adequate,  giving  all 
necessary  explanation  of  subject-matter,  idiomatic  and  gram- 
matical difficulties.  The  rendering  of  idioms  is  particularly 
happy.  The  same  skill  is  evident  in  the  Vocabulary  (115 
pages) ;  it  shows  the  care  which  this  part  of  the  apparatus 
deserves,  but  does  not  always  receive.  The  book  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  a  class  of  texts  by  no  means  abundant  (good  Ger- 
man novels,  suitable  for  class  use,  are  notoriously  hard  to  find) 
and  should  make  many  friends  among  teachers  and  students. 

VVm.  Addison  Hervey 

Columbia  University 


A  brief  German  course— By  C.  F.  Kayskr.  Ph.D.  and  P.  MowTistR.  Ph.D. 
New  York;  Americaa  Book  Co.     363  p.    $l.ao. 

This  book  had  its  origin  in  the  conviction  of  the  authors  that 
**  the  customary  treatment  of  German  grammar,  based  on  the 
svstematic  presentation  of  the  parts  of  speech  in  their  tradt- 
ti":>nal  order,  is  not  productive  of  the  be?;t  results,  esncciallv 
with  pupils  of  high  school  age. 
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The  relative  value  of  the  grammar  and  the  '*  lesson-book  " 
for  purposes  of  elementary  instruction  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
More,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  teacher  than  upon  either. 
There  is  no  well-founded  objection  to  the  traditional  order  of 
the  grammar  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  instructor.  It  has 
the  advantages  of  association  and  correlation,  factors  surely 
significant  in  modern  teaching.  It  would  seem  that  the  ele- 
ments of  conjugation,  for  example,  which  are  so  closely  re- 
lated and  interdependent,  could  best  be  presented  in  juxta- 
position and  in  their  logical  sequence,  rather  than  as  widely 
separated,  isolated  phenomena.  The  learner  instinctively 
compares  and  contrasts,  and  anything  which  impedes  this 
process  wastes  time,  not  to  mention  the  mechanical  obstacles 
to  the  useful  habit  of  reference.  Teaching  the  boy  how  to 
study,  how  to  use  books  (or  other  sources  of  information), 
is  one  of  the  aims  of  education. 

The  teacher  who  prefers  the  lesson-book  will  hardly  find  a 
better  one,  in  most  respects,  than  that  of  Kayser  and  Monteser. 
The  hardest  problem,  perhaps,  in  the  making  of  such  a  book 
is  the  arrangement  of  material,  since  teachers  will  differ  widely 
as  to  what  should  have  priority.  The  authors  have  based  their 
arrangement  upon  the  results  of  long  and  successful  experi- 
ence, and  their  opinions  carry  weight. 

The  Brief  German  course  is  divided  into  seventy-five  les- 
sons, each — the  eleven  devoted  to  review  excepted — presenting 
some  phase  of  grammar,  with  abundant  and  good  material  for 
application.  The  systematic  reviews  introduced  at  intervals 
are  accompanied  by  reading  selections  in  prose  and  verse;  the 
new  words  occurring  here  are  translated  in  footnotes.  The 
statements  of  grammatical  principles  are  concisely  and  very 
clearly  exprest.  Interspersed  are  the  elements  of  syntax 
and  word-formation.  In  the  selection  of  these,  as  in  the  ex- 
cellent review-questions,  is  evident  the  work  of  the  practised 
and  skilful  teacher.  The  non-alphabetical  arrangement  of 
the  vocabularies  to  the  lessons  seems  to  serve  no  good  pur- 
pose. Nor  is  the  system  of  strong-verb  classification  to  be 
commended.  If  any  be  attempted,  the  scientific  one  is  to  be 
preferred.     An  appendix  contains  typical  paradigms  and  an 
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alphabetical  list  of  strong  and  irregular  verbs.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  general  vocabularies  and  an  index.  The  latter,  not 
included  at  the  first  api>earance  of  the  book,  has  replaced  the 
jx)enis  prescribed  for  memorizing  by  the  Regents,  which, 
however,  have  been  retained  in  the  table  of  contents. 

Some  teachers  will  find  this  book  too  long  and  will  object 
to  the  large  number  of  lessons,  as  postponing  some  important 
elements  later  than  may  seem  desirable.  The  authors  have  in- 
cluded much  that  is  not  usually  found  in  such  books,  but  is  in- 
dispensable in  a  thoro  elementary  course.  It  was  their  pur- 
pose to  provide  here  all  the  material  called  for  by  the  ele- 
mentary college  entrance  requirement,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  of  supplementing  the  lesson-book  with  a  grammar. 

Wm.  Addison  Hervey 

Columbia  University 


NOTES   AND    NEWS 

Th  s  h  1  s*t  J^^*  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress, 
ation  in  Wash-  a  valued  correspondent,  resident  in  Washing- 
*°^°°  ton,  and  thoroly  informed  as  to  public  school 

matters  there,  wrote : 

"  School  affairs  are  improving,  but  are  in  a  bad  plight  yet. 
We  hope  for  nothing  from  this  Congress.  Incompetency  and 
disloyalty  within  combine  with  political  intrigue  and  crass 
Philistinism  without,  to  intimidate  teachers,  to  degrade  the 
schools,  to  hamper,  misrepresent,  and  malign  the  Superin- 
tendent, and  to  make  this  the  most  difficult  and  vital  problem 
for  school  administration,  perhaps,  in  America. 

"  Naturally,  the  Superintendent  has  had  some  difficulty  in  ad- 
justing himself  to  this  complex  and  treacherous  environment. 
He  has  not  faltered  in  his  duty  or  made  any  serious  error.  In 
fact,  this  bitter  opposition  is  not  based  on  alleged  errors  of 
administration  but  upon  his  inflexible  refusal  to  reappoint  the 
incompetent  and  flagrantly  immoral  as  teachers  and  officials, 
tho  backed  by  powerful  political  and  financial  '  interests '  in- 
vulnerably intrenched. 

"  The  trouble  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
District  high  professional  educational  ideals  and  standards  are 
being  substituted  for  old-time  political  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. Naturally,  those  deposed  are  putting  up  a  determined 
fight.  The  Superintendent  will  need  the  active  support  of  his 
strongest  friends,  political  and  educational,  to  finally  win  this 
fight." 


^         .   «  .  With  the  e:ift  of  nearly  half  a  million  dollars 

Domestic  Science     ^  ,  ,  ,.  ,  r  ,i  •         i 

as  an  Academic       for    the    establishment    of    a    well-equipped 

"  ^^^^  school  of  domestic  science,  Columbia  Univer- 

sity finds  itself  enabled  to  make  one  more  long  stride  toward 
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the  goal  set  for  it  by  its  guiding  spirits  and  its  intensely 
modern,  metropolitan  environment.    This  goal  is  the  perfect- 
ing of  an  educational  institution  which  shall  give  men  and 
women  the  special  training,  and  also  the  broader  culture, 
demanded  by  the  novel,  complex  conditions  of  twentieth  cen- 
tury life.    No  other  study  breaks  more  violently  with  old  ideas 
of  what  a  university  should  teach  than  does  the  study  of  house- 
keepincr.     But   only  a   superficial   observer  can  jest  at  this 
'  n:  V      Every  well-read  American  woman  knows  the  poor 
showing  her  sisters  make  as  housekeepers  when  compared  with 
English,  French,  and  German  women.     She  recognizes,  too, 
that  the  old  excuse  of  *'  higher  ideals  "  and  "  superior  culture  " 
will  not  exonerate  her.     Not  all  the  Browning  clubs  in  the 
world  will  ever  put  an  end  to  housekeeping;  they  may  shift  the 
work  from  one  person  to  another,  but  this  only  makes  the 
problem  one  degree  more  complicated  by  adding  the  double 
task  of  getting  servants  and  supervising  them.    And  the  foolish 
scorn  of  housekeeping  displayed  by  many  women  has  helped 
mightily  to  make  women  of  the  working  classes  avoid  the  de- 
spised occupation. 

The  School  of  Domestic  Science  on  Morningside  Heights  has 
several  important  duties  to  perform.  It  must  make  house- 
keeping a  fine  art,  as  it  is  in  Europe  after  a  fashion.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  must  make  household  tasks  as  easy  as  possible  by 
scientific  study  of  means  and  methods,  and  it  must  lend  to 
housework  a  higher  attractiveness  by  filling  the  house  with  the 
labors  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  Finally,  it  must  help  break  down 
the  dangerous  prejudice  against  domestic  service  by  educating 
the  daughters  of  cultured  and  well-to-do  families  in  house- 
wifery, thereby  giving  the  work  its  true  status.  There  is  no 
denying  that  this  program  is  a  vast  one.  It  can  not  be  carried 
out  by  any  one  school.  Columbia's  unknown  benefactor  will, 
we  hope,  stimulate  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  make 
like  provisions  for  local  universities. 

Some  persons  may  feel  that,  altho  domestic  science  should  be 
taught,  its  place  is  not  in  our  universities,  coordinate  with  bw 
and  medicine.  It  may  be  said :  Let  the  private  cooking  schools, 
sewing  c^.  u.   ^nj  manual  training  schools  do  the  work;  ke«p 
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t..e  universities  for  the  true  sciences,  literature  and  fine  arts. 
In  reply  to  this,  two  things  are  to  be  said  which  more  than 
justify  the  innovation.  In  the  first  place,  only  the  great  uni- 
versities can  give  domestic  science  the  prestige  it  sorely  needs. 
And,  in  the  second  place,  the  training  of  domestic  science  ex- 
perts and  teachers  can  be  properly  carried  on  only  where  there 
is  opportunity  for  work  on  a  large  scale.  The  methods  of 
management,  cooking,  and  sanitation  demanded  in  running 
college  dormitories,  hotels,  or  hospitals  can  be  taught  nowhere 
outside  of  very  large  "  domestic  laboratories." 

We  hope  that  the  young  women  of  America  will  crowd  the 
new  laboratories  to  the  doors,  gain  inspiration  from  their 
teachers,  and  have  their  eyes  opened  to  the  opportunities  for 
wide-spread  social  betterment  which  lie  within  the  four  walls 
of  home.  If  they  do,  we  shall  all  be  healthier,  wealthier,  and 
wiser  for  it. — New  York  Tribune,  February  24,  1907. 


The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  the  present 
The  Dedicated        British  cabinet,  Mr.  R.  B.  Haldane,  delivered 

his  address  upon  assuming  the  Lord  Rector- 
ship of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  the  topic,  "  The 
dedicated  life."  In  the  course  of  an  oration  of  power  and 
philosophical  insight,  Mr.  Haldane  said : 

A  nation  could  not  in  these  days  safely  strive  merely  after  brute  power. 
In  national  as  in  private  life  the  power  of  domination  depended  on  individu- 
ality. The  individuality  that  was  most  formidable  was  formidable  because 
of  qualities  that  were  not  merely  physical.  It  commanded  respect  and 
submission  because  it  imprest  on  those  with  whom  it  came  into  contact 
a  sense  of  largeness  and  moral  and  intellectual  power.  The  first  purpose 
of  a  nation — and  especially  of  a  modern  nation — ought  to  be  to  concentrate 
its  energies  on  its  moral  and  intellectual  development.  And  this  meant 
that,  because  it  required  leaders  as  the  instruments  of  this  development,  it 
must  apply  itself  to  providing  schools  where  leaders  could  be  adequately 
trained.  At  this  point  the  history  of  the  modern  State  showed  that  the 
University  played  an  important  part.  For  the  production  of  that  small 
body  of  men  and  women  whose  calling  required  high  talent  the  University 
alone,  or  its  equivalent,  sufficed.  It  was  the  almost  indispensable  portal  to 
the  career  of  the  highest  and  most  exceptionally  trained  type  of  citizen.  If 
Universities  existed  in  sufficient  numbers  and  strove  genuinely  to  foster  the 
moral  and  intellectual  virtue,  the  humanity  which  had  the  ethical  signifi- 
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»nce  that  ought  10  be  inseparable  from  high  culture,  then  the  State  neetl 
not  despair.  For  from  among  men  who  had  attained  to  this  level  there 
would  emerge  those  who  h.id  tliat  i>o\ver  of  .  otmnn).!  whi.  h  \s.\s  horn  of 
'cnetrating  insight. 

Such  a  power  generally  c.iiin.M  >>.iii  li  i.n^iii  ni  iMg.uii/.itMMi.  wmin  w.is 
one  of  the  foundations  of  national   strength  and  a  gift  of   far-reaching 
ijfnificance.     The  history  of  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  case  of  organit«- 
m  b.iscd  on  culture— the  case  of  Germany  in  the  nineteenth  century— was 
ighiy  suggestive.     After  the  battle  of  Jena.  Germany  was  crushed  from  the 
i'jinl  of  view  of  brute  force.     But  there  was  a  power  greater  than  that  of 
(he  sword— the  power  of  the  spirit.     The  world  was  to  witness  the  wonder- 
ful might  of  thought.     Beaten  soldiers  and  second-rale  politicians  gave 
place  to  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  and  poets  that  the  world  had 
"-tu  for  2000  years.     These  men  refashioned  the  conception  of  the  State, 
id  thru  their  disciples  there  penetrated  to  the  public  the  thought  that 
)e  life  of  the  State,  with  its  controlling  power  for  good,  was  as  real  and  as 
real  as  the  life  of  the  individual ;  that  in  the  law  and  order  which  could  be 
rought  about  by  the  general  will  alone  was  freedom  in  the  deepest  and 
truest  sense  to  be  found — the  freedom  which  was  to  be  realized  only  by 
those  who  had  accepted  whole-heartedly  the  largest  ends  in  place  of  par- 
cular  and  selfish  aspirations.     The  true  leader  must  leach  his  countrymen 
le  gospel  of  the  wide  outlook  and  fill  their  minds  with  the  sense  of  the 
^reatness  of  which  human  nature  was  capable.     Such  was  the  lesson  taught 
)  downcast  Germany  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  and  one  notable 
-suit  was  the  life  which  was  breathed  into  the  Universities  of  that  country. 
Along  with  a  conception  of  the  reality  and  importance  of  the  State  there 
grew  up  the  reverent  acceptance  of  the  necessity  of  thought  as  a  preliminary 
to  action.     The  result  was  a  tendency  to  organization  in  every  direction  and 
the  rule  of  the  organizing  spirit.     The  leaders  saw  clearly  that  education 
was  the  key  to  all  advance,  and  they  set  to  work  to  prepare  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people.     As  a  triumph  of  the  spirit  of  organization  the  German 
scheme  of  education  was  unrivaled  except  by  that  wonderful  outcome  of 
scientific  arrangement,  the  German   army.     And  the  means  by  which  all 
this  was  brought  about  was  chiefly  the  co-operation  of  the  University  with 
the  State  in  producing  men  who  were  to  lead  and  develop  the  organization. 
Turning  from  the  contemplation  of  these  ideals  to  the  actualities  of  the 
Scottish  University  life.  Mr.  Haldane  asked  his  audience  to  glance  at  the 
possibilities  which  that  life  afforded.     He  said  the  life  of  the  scholar  made 
more  demand  for  concentration  than  any  other  life.     The  same  concentra- 
tion was  required  of  the  finished  scholar  and  of  the  beginner.     Nothing  but 
the  passion  for  excellence,  the  domination  of  a  single  purpose  which  ad- 
mitted of  no  foreign  intrusion,  could  suffice  for  him  who  would  reach  th< 
heights.     In  no  other  way  of  life,  not  even  in  those  which  witnessed  the 
busy  chase  after  wealth  and  political  power,  was  such  concentration  to  be 
found  as  was  required  in  the  way  of  life  of  the  genuine  student.     Whether 
he  be  professor  or  undergraduate,  he  must  train  himself  away  from  the  idea 
of  spending  much  time  on  amusement  unconnected  with  his  work.    The 
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level  of  effort  must  ever  be  high  if  he  was  to  make  the  most  of  the  short 
span  of  existence.  He  had  read  reports  of  the  fashion  in  which  the  Japa- 
nese Government  had  provided  for  the  training  of  the  officers  who  led  their 
countrymen  to  victory  in  Manchuria.  The  Japanese  based  the  whole  of 
this  training  on  a  very  high  code  of  ethics  and  of  chivalry.  Self-effacement, 
the  obligation  of  truthfulness,  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  nation  were  the 
ethical  lessons  in  which  the  young  Japanese  officer  was  instructed  with  a 
thoroness  and  a  courage  which,  so  far  as  he  knew,  had  no  parallel  in  our 
time.  The  result  was  to  be  found  in  the  descriptions  of  those  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  fashion  in  which  the  trenches  of  the  Russians  were  stormed 
at  Liao-yang  and  Mukden.  This  kind  of  concentration  had  at  all  periods 
of  the  world's  intellectual  history  been  demanded  of,  and  freely  given  by, 
the  scholar.  To  his  mind  the  first  problem  in  the  organization  of  a  Uni- 
versity ought  to  be  how  to  encourage  the  spirit  in  the  student.  It  was  not 
merely  the  lecture-rooms  and  laboratories  and  libraries  that  were  important 
— the  places  where  those  who  were  busy  in  the  pursuit  of  different  kinds  of 
learning  met  and  observed  each  other  were  hardly  less  so.  The  union,  the 
debating  society,  the  friendship  of  those  who  were  struggling  to  maintain  a 
high  level — all  these  things  went  to  the  making  of  the  scholar.  Certainly  in 
the  Scottish  University  of  today  there  was  no  lack  of  either  opportunity  or 
provision  for  the  formation  of  the  tastes  of  the  scholar  and  the  habits  of  the 
worker,  A  man  might  go  from  these  surroundings  to  devote  his  life  yet 
more  completely  to  literature,  or  science,  or  philosophy,  or  he  might  go  to 
seek  distinction  in  a  profession  or  success  in  commerce.  Whatever  occu- 
pation the  student  chose,  he  was  the  better  the  greater  had  been  his  con- 
tact with  the  true  spirit  of  the  University.  The  University  training  could 
not  by  itself  supply  capacity,  but  it  could  stimulate  and  fashion  talent,  and, 
above  all,  it  could  redeem  from  the  danger  of  contracted  views.  Thus  the 
University  became  a  potent  instrument  for  good  to  a  community,  the 
strength  of  which  was  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  individuals  who 
composed  it.  The  University  was  the  handmaid  of  the  State,  of  which  it 
was  the  microcosm — a  community  in  which  also  there  were  rulers  and  ruled 
and  in  which  the  corporate  life  was  a  molding  influence. 

If  the  ideal  work  of  the  Universities  was  to  produce  men  of  the  widest 
minds — men  fit  to  lead  as  well  as  merely  to  organize — what  must  such  men 
set  before  themselves  ?  The  man  who  would  lead  others  must  himself  be 
capable  of  renouncing.  Not  in  some  world  apart,  but  here  and  now,  in  the 
duty,  however  humble,  that  lay  nearest  to  us,  was  the  realization  of  the 
higher  self — the  self  that  tended  Godward — to  be  sought.  To  succeed  was 
to  throw  one's  whole  strength  into  work  ;  and  if  the  work  must  always  and 
everywhere  involve  the  passage  thru  the  portal  of  renunciation,  be 
special  and  even  contracted,  then  the  only  life  that  for  us  human  beings 
could  be  perfect  was  the  life  that  was  "  dedicated."  He  meant  by  that  a 
life  with  all  its  strength  concentrated  on  a  high  purpose.  The  first  duty  of 
life  was  to  seek  to  comprehend  clearly  what  our  strength  would  let  us 
accomplish,  and  then  to  do  it  with  all  our  might.  The  lives  of  all  great 
men  had  been  dedicated.     They  might  have  perished  before  their  end  ap- 
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pcared  accomplished  in  time,  and  yet  they  had  succeeded.  The  qtutity  of 
their  work  lay  in  the  very  striving  itself.  It  was  the  function  of  ed<! 
in  the  highest  sense  to  teach  a  man  that  there  were  latent  in  him  p<>' 
(s  beyond  what  he  had  dreamed  of  and  to  develop  in  him  capacities  of 
hich.  without  contact  with  the  highest  learning,  he  had  never  become 
^vare.  And  so  the  University  became,  at  its  best,  the  place  where  the 
i;hcr  ends  of  life  were  made  possible  of  attainment,  where  the  finite  and 
c  infinite  were  found  to  come  together.  There  was  innate  in  the  great 
i.iss  of  men  and  woman  an  instinct  of  obedience  to  the  Nature  that  was 
iL^her  than  their  own.  Belief  in  God  and  submission  to  His  will  were  the 
iindation  of  religion.  Belief  in  the  State  as  real  equally  with  the  individual 
citizens  in  whom  it  was  realized  and  whom  it  controlled,  this  was  the 
foundation  of  orderly  government.  In  the  main,  what  was  highest  would 
assert  its  authority  with  the  majority  of  mankind,  and  assert  it  in  the  end 
successfully.  What  was  alone  necessary  was  that  what  was  highest  should 
be  made  manifest  and  that  for  this  purpose  the  mists  of  ignorance  should 
be  dispelled.  A  leader  might  apparently  fail,  but  if  in  his  period  he  repre- 
sented the  best  teaching  which  the  Time  Spirit  could  bring  forth,  his  appeal 
had  never  been  in  vain.  The  truth  was  a  process  of  development  by  which 
each  partial  view  was  gradually  corrected  by,  and  finally  absorbed  into, 
what  came  after  it.  Sometimes — perhaps  more  often  than  not — the  Higher 
Command  was  wielded  by  no  single  man.  It  might  take  the  form  of  a 
great  doctrine,  inculcated  by  a  group  of  leaders  in  cooperation.  That 
would  seem  to  have  been  so  in  the  recent  instance  of  Japan.  The  moral 
was  that,  given  an  inspiring  faith,  moral  or  intellectual,  and  a  sufficiency  of 
men  imbued  with  it  and  fit  to  teach  and  to  preach  it,  no  nation  need  lan- 
guish for  want  of  a  single  great  leader.  There  lay  the  true  and  twofold 
function  of  the  University.  It  was  a  place  of  research  where  the  new  and 
necessary  knowledge  was  to  be  developed.  It  was  the  place  of  training 
where  the  exponents  of  that  knowlodge— the  men  who  were  to  seek 
authority  based  on  it — were  to  be  nurtured  and  receive  their  spiritual 
baptism.  Such  a  University  could  not  live  or  thrive  under  the  domination 
either  of  the  Government  or  the  Church.  Freedom  and  development  were 
the  breath  of  its  nostrils,  and  it  could  recognize  no  authority  except  thai 
which  rested  on  the  right  of  the  Truth  to  command  obedience.  Lessing 
had  declared  that  were  God  to  offer  him  the  Truth  in  one  hand  and  the 
Search  for  Truth  in  the  other,  he  would  choose  the  Search.  And  it  was  in 
the  devotion  to  this  search  after  the  most  high — a  search  which  might 
assume  an  infinity  of  varied  forms — that  the  dedicated  life  consisted ;  the 
life  dedicated  to  the  noblest  of  quests  and  not  to  be  judged  by  apparent 
failure  to  reach  some  fixt  and  rigid  goal,  but  rather  by  the  quality  of  its 
striving.     He  knew  no  career  more  noble  than  that  of  a  life  so  consecrated. 


A  Chicago  publication  called  Lmt\  is  rc- 
Quettion""°^       Sponsible  for  the  statement  that  the  following 

questions  were  literally  presented  to  his  class 
by  a  Chicago  professor  who  said  that  they  otight  to  be  an- 
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swered  satisfactorily  by  every  man  before  he  was  granted  a 

degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts : 

Do  you  see  anything.jto]love  in  a  little  child  ? 

Have  you  sympathy  with  all  good  causes  ? 

Can  you  look  straight  in  the  eye  of  an  honest  man  or  a  pure  woman  ? 

Will  a  lonely  dog  follow  you  ? 

Do  you  believe  in  lending  a  helping  hand  to  weaker  men  ? 

Do  you  believe  in  taking  advantage  of  the  law  when  you  can  do  so  ? 

Can  you  be  high-minded  and  happy  in  drudgery  ? 

Can  you  see  as  much  beauty  in  washing  dishes  and  hoeing  corn  as  in 

playing  golf  and  the  piano  ? 
Do  you  know  the  value  of  time  and  money  ? 
Are  you  good  friends  with  yourself  ? 
Do  you  see  anything  in  life  besides  dollars  and  cents  ? 
Can  you  see  sunshine  in  a  mud  puddle  ? 
Can  you  see  beyond  the  stars  ? 


It  is  usually  desirable  to  cultivate  a  certain  aloofness  between 
the  editorial  and  the  advertising  pages  of  an  educational  pub- 
lication, but  once  in  a  while  an  exception  may  be  made. 

The  following  paragraph  appears,  duly  signed,  in  the  ad- 
\ertising  pages  of  a  well-known  trade  journal  for  December, 
1906: 

OUR    SPECIAL    OFFER! 

A  regular  $25  college  course  complete  for  only  EIGHT 
DOLLARS  (you  can  pay  $2  down  and  %i  a  week),  and  every 
graduate  receives  diploma  with  degree,  "Doctor  of  Optics!' 
We  are  the  oldest  and  original  school  teaching  optics  by  cor- 
respondence, and  have  hundreds  of  graduates  all  over  the 
world,  many  of  whom  have  taken  other  courses,  and  say  that 
ours  is  "way  ahead  of  them  all."  It  is  simple,  scientific  and 
thoro. 

Now  is  the  time  to  start. 

This  is  naive,  direct,  and  on  its  face  a  swindle. 

A  stenographer  of  experience  who  had  served  for  three  years 
with  a  firm  of  opticians  in  a  large  American  city,  states  that 
this  firm  used  seven  different  kinds  of  letter-heads  in  their 
correspondence,  each  purporting  to  represent  a  different  firm  or 
a  different  individual,  for  different  purposes,  and  to  catch 
different  trade.  This,  we  suppose,  is  known  in  the  business 
world  as  "  smart." 
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TRANSITION  OR  WHAT? 

Several  years  ago,  courage  or  effrontery —  dfd^  7  avaiSeta-- 
aiding,  I  put  this  question  to  one  whose  name  is  a  household 
word  in  American  academic  circles:  Whither  are  our  dropsi- 
cal and  anemic  universities  tending?  The  reply  proved  a 
confession  of  ignorance,  or  rather,  of  helplessness.  It  is  not 
merely  that  we  can  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees,  we  scan 
to  have  lost  our  way  to  such  an  extent  that  we  do  not  know 
where  we  stand,  or  in  what  direction  we  would  be  going  if 
we  dared  to  move.  Must  we,  then,  rest  content  with  por- 
tentous counsels  of  perfection?  A  brief  decade  back,  the 
university — any  university — enrolled  so  many  students,  ni  i  :. 
tained  such  and  such  a  staff,  dwelt  in  these  and  those  bii  :^ 
ings,  could  count  on  that  pile  of  dollars  annually.  Now, 
students  are  nigh  double,  likewise  the  staff;  palaces  rear  on 
the  sites  of  barns,  dollars  liave  rolled  in  and  up  merrily — the 
**pile"  is  there  of  a  surety.  Therefore,  let  us  shout  "hurrah" 
and  "hoch"  and  also  "rah,**  behold,  it  is  very  good!  Or,  in 
less  optimistic,  possibly  raucous,  strain,  men  sit  back  and 
smile,  certain  that  events  justify  a  vague  expectation,  pleasant 
to  "the  cockles  of  the  heart,"  of  a  beneficent  future,  guidcil 
and  guarded  and  smoothed  by  a  mysterious  Evolution  (with 
a  very  big  "E,"  if  you  please!).  Our  invincible  materialism, 
in  the  former  case,  our  equally  invincible  romanticism,  in  the 
latter,  lull  us  into  assurance  or  indifference  respecting  our 
own  destiny.  As  for  vital  discussion,  it  assimilates  itself  to 
comic  opera,  where  one  beggar  begs  from  another,  or  the 
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population  subsists  on  mutual  washing  of  the  family  linen, 
linen,  by  the  way,  always  soiled  or  ragged  or  sadly  patched. 

But  some  one  will  say,  *'What  a  horribly  pessimistic  brute 
you  are,  freezing  achievement,  and  great  achievement  at  that, 
with  your  cold  comfort!"  True  enough,  maybe.  Still  we 
run  a  quite  peculiar  risk  at  present,  because  the  day  of  small 
things  has  never  dawned  upon  us.  So  it  were  well,  simply 
as  means  of  moral  sanitation,  to  face  certain  facts,  which  the 
grandiose  march  of  the  last  twenty  years  does  much  to  con- 
ceal or  even  falsify.  For  no  external  development  ever  oc- 
curred devoid  of  internal  accompaniment. 

Confession  being  good  for  the  soul,  I  confess  that  a  year 
spent  on  inspection  of  the  British  universities  opened  my  eyes 
to  several  things.  For  some  time  your  Englishman  has  ex- 
hibited a  frame  of  mind  perhaps  not  characteristic  of  his 
temperament,  assuredly  not  associated  with  it  by  foreigners. 
Serious  misgivings  about  the  efficiency  of  his  educational 
system  have  beset  him,  and,  enlightened  by  roving  Commis- 
sions, he  has  tried  to  plow  with  the  American  or  German 
heifer.  Indeed,  his  experiments  in  this  direction,  and  even 
more,  his  vague  aspirations,  have  gone  so  far  that  I  often 
wonder  whether  he  has  pondered  the  grave  dangers  incident 
to  transference  of  ideas  and  methods,  ready  made,  from  one 
society  to  another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  close  personal  observa- 
tion assures  me  that,  within  a  decade,  England  has  under- 
gone an  extraordinary  awakening;  and,  by  consequence,  a 
marked  change.  The  foundation  of  half  a  dozen  universi- 
ties, appealing  in  the  main  to  a  constituency  not  reached  by 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  were  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of 
**other  times,  other  manners."  Nevertheless,  her  best  tradi- 
tions standing  steady  ground,  she  is  in  a  position  to  remember 
and  conserve  what  we  tend  to  forget,  or,  perhaps,  never  knew. 
If  we  can  not  go  to  school  with  her,  we  might  well  pause  a 
moment  at  least  to  reflect  that  her  long  experience,  enlivened 
by  present  self-examination,  may  import  somewhat. 

Now,  by  accident,  by  design,  by  temperament,  by  social 
tradition,  by  any  two  of  these,  by  all  or  by  none,  but  somehow 
or  other  beyond  peradventure,  Britain  has  so  contrived  that 
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technique  does  not  overwhelm  the  man,  reducing  him  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  recording:  machine.     Strict  academic  discipline, 
whether  on  the  scientific  or  the  humanistic  side,  seems  to  have 
been  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  individualized  character, 
instead  of  being  emasculated,  finds  enhanced  opportunity  and 
a  portal  to  great  things.     Teste;  take  the  Cambridge  mathe- 
matical tripos,  a  specialized  test  to  which  we  possess  no  analogue, 
and  let  it  tell  its  own  tale.     Selecting  only  the  first  and  second 
wranglers,  and  disregarding  a  wealth  of  distinguished  names 
in  the  lower  places,  this  astonishing  list  emerges : — the  astrono- 
mers, Herschel,  Airy,  Adams,  G.  H.  Darwin,  and  Turner; 
the  mathematicians,  Cay  ley,  Routh,  Forsyth,  Lamb,  Matthews, 
and  Dixon;  the  physicists,  Stokes,  Tait,  Kelvin,  Clerk  Max- 
well, Clififord,  Rayleigh,  Larmor,  J.  J.  Thomson,  and  Love; 
the  theologian,  Colenso;  the  economist,  Marshall,  and  Mac- 
alister,   the  physician.      Or   go  to  the   other  extreme,   and 
choose  the   Snell   Exhibition  at   Glasgow,  where  distinction 
comes  by  way  of  classics,  philosophy,  or  English  literature. 
Its  records  are  decorated  by  the  following  names:  the  philoso- 
phers, Adam  Smith,  Archibald  Alison,  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
and  Edward  Caird ;  the  archeologist,  Cosmo  Innes ;  John  Inglis, 
the  most  eminent  Scots  jurist;  Matthew  Baillie,  the  anatomist, 
one  of  the  founders  of  modern  medicine  in  England;  Tait, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury;  the  scholars,  \V.  Y.  Sellar,  Lewis 
Campbell,  David  Binning  Monro,  W.  E.  Addis.  W.  P.  Ker, 
and  W.  M.  Lindsay;  the  litterateurs,  John  Gibson  Lockhart, 
John  Campl>ell  Shairp,John  Nichol,  Andrew  Lang,  and  George 
Douglas  Brown — too  early  dead,  the  author  of  that  remark- 
able first  book.  The  house  zvith  the  green  shutiers;  and,  in  the 
present  connection,  it  may  be  interesting  to  add  F.  J.  Wylie, 
the  representative  of  the  Rhodes  Trust  resident  in  Oxford,  the 
mentor  of  our  American  Rhodians.     Now.  lists  of  this  caliber, 
pertaining  to  subjects  so  different,  and  proceeding  from  uni- 
versities contrasted  so  widely  in  constitution,  ideals,  and  op- 
portunity, imply  a  great  deal.     They  would  appear  to  intimate 
that  Britain — England  or  Scotland  seems  to  make  no  differ- 
ence, nor  science,  nor  letters — holds  some  secret  sealed  from 
us.     For,  when  it  comes  to  technique,  which  of  our  univer- 
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sities  could  present  a  parallel,  not  to  say  better,  roll?  And 
yet,  look  at  the  human  (in  the  sense  of  humane^  quality  that 
files  past  in  memorable  array.  The  point  to  be  seized  is,  that 
allowing  for  wide  divergence  in  various  pursuits,  many  of 
these  men  rank  among  the  masters  of  exact  methods,  neverthe- 
less they  exhibit  a  breadth  and  transitiveness  in  their  stand- 
point which  at  once  eliminates  narrow  professionalism — the 
cant  of  petty  research,  and  warns  off  the  peculiar  folly  satirized 
so  neatly  by  Terence : 

"Homine  imperito  nunquam  quidquam  injustius 
Qui,  nisi  ipse  fecit,  nihil  rectum  putat." 

They  conspire  to  lead  potent  evidence  for  a  proposition  often 
formulated,  but  as  often  forgotten;  the  man  who  knows  only 
one  thing,  really  knows  nothing  at  all.  A  variant,  by  the 
way,  of  a  much  older  question,  one  interpreted  very  narrowly 
as  a  rule,  but,  in  true  application,  coextensive  with  life  itself; 
What  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul? 

But  our  problems  originate  and  must  be  solved  in  this  New 
World.  So  we  turn  half-reluctant,  half-eager  faces  westward 
once  more  to  seek  some 

"Physician  of  the  iron  age." 

To  the  origins  then,  be  our  slogan,  and  to  their  issue  in  the 
contemporary  environment.  Straitened  in  its  resources, 
shabby  in  its  intellectual  work,  narrow  in  its  outlook  upon 
the  great  universe  of  knowledge,  the  early  college  in  the 
United  States  yet  held  saving  salt.  Personal  idealism  and 
social  purpose  brought  it  to  birth  and  shaped  its  young  destiny. 
Called  forth  to  subserve  a  need,  it  therefore  enjoyed  a  policy 
;and  bent  toward  an  end.  Molding  men  to  a  definite  type  of 
life,  it  threw  emphasis  far  more  upon  the  human  material 
than  upon  external  accompaniments.  Reinterpreting  the  title 
•of  a  popular  book,  it  placed  "man  before  metals."  Opinions 
•may  differ,  and  differ  widely,  respecting  its  success  and  its 
limitations.  But  there  can  be  no  clash  as  to  what  it  actually 
was  and  represented.  Now  this  apposition,  between  success 
and  limitations,  must  always  afflict  educational  institutions, 
and,  the  higher  their  reaches,  the  more  evident  and  home- 
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thrusting  it  becomes.  To  clear  our  minds  of  cnnt.  let  us  nsk, 
What  is  it  precisely? 

To  approach  this  problem  objectively  it  were  wise  to  elimi- 
nate some  mouth-filling,  vague  phases,  seeming  sweet  morsels 
under  the  tongue  of  many  saccharine  educators.  We  have 
heard  to  weariness  from  the  platforming  Polonius,  that  the 
university  "exists  to  form  character."  Most  true,  most  wise 
judge!  But,  what  kind  of  character?  The  smug  Christian, 
convinced  of  his  own  destiny  and,  otherwise,  smirking  over 
general  damnation?  The  expert — philologer  or  laboratory 
factotupti — beatified  in  his  own  knowledge  and,  otherwise, 
scornful  of  the  general  ignorance?  The  philosopher,  proof 
against  heresy  in  an  armor  of  antiquated  dogma,  or  so  far 
liberated  as  to  maintain  an  unstable,  not  to  say  undignified, 
equilibrium,  one  foot  firmly  planted  on  the  rock  of  ages,  the 
other  pointing  heavenward?  Again,  the  younger  lions  have 
roared  at  us  that  the  university  "exists  to  train  specialists," 
and  their  din  deafens,  puzzles,  or,  where  old  women  of  both 
sexes  abound,  aflfrights.  Of  a  verity,  my  adolescent  mentors! 
But,  what  kind  of  specialist?  The  humanistic  sciolist  who 
feels  so  keenly  that  he  can  assist  at  Elizabethan  pot-house 
revels  without  turning  a  hair,  but  can  find  nothing  except 
deliberate  lechery  in  Whitman  or  George  Bernard  Shaw?  The 
positive  scientist,  his  head  and  hands  so  full  of  apparatus  that 
he  never  finds  opportunity  to  grapple  with  a  living  being? 
The  psychologist  who  understands  all  about  cones  and  ro<ls 
and  nerve-endings  and  reflex  action,  but  who  suffers  cold 
shivers  within  ten  thousand  miles  of  the  human  mind?  The 
Grecian — God  save  the  mark — who  will  tell  you  to  a  fraction 
the  recurrence  of  pronouns  in  ^^schylus,  but  to  whom  the 
meaning  of  Pronwihats  has  not  so  much  as  occurred?  The 
metaphysician — abused  of  all  abusers, 

"Indued 
With  sanctity  of  reason." 

who  will  mystify  you  by  whispering  that  Locke  used  the 
i)hrase  "intellectual  agents*'  in  the  eleventh  section  of  the 
twenty-second  chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  "Essay."  but 
who  is  unwrung  by  the  stress  of  problems  that   force  his 
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living  contemporaries  to  reel  ?  The  cyclops  of  sorts  who  per- 
ceives nothing  but  waste  outside  his  own  HlHputian  grand- 
duchy,  yet  of  whom  imitation  would  be  the  "sincerest  form  of 
insult" — to  ourselves?    These,  or  their  variants  in  degree,  are 

"as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense." 

Still,  for  all  our  mouthing  round  ''character"  and  "specialists," 
they  leave  our  problem  untouched.  The  fact  happens  to  be 
that  the  apposition  above  indicated  produces  such  results — • 
with  others,  mercifully. 

Two  fateful  claims,  the  one  set  in  high  light,  the  other  in 
elusive  shadow,  salute  the  student  on  entrance  to  the 

"  pillai'd  porches,  the  bases 
Lost  in  laurel." 

Equally  the  teacher,  long  since  past  them,  must  ever  bear  them 
in  recollection,  otherwise,  many  examples  warning,  he  may 
very  easily 

"make 
One  act  a  phantom  of  succession." 

(i)  On  the  one  hand,  the  student  has  his  life  ahead  of 
him,  and  the  teacher  should  never  permit  himself  to  lose  sight 
of  this  dominant,  domineering  fact  for  a  moment.  Commerce 
or  politics,  law  or  medicine,  the  church  or  teaching  may  be 
the  youth's  destined  or  chosen  lot.  If  a  man's  bent  lead  him, 
say,  to  teaching,  then  necessity  lies  upon  him  to  master  some 
subject  or  small  group  of  subjects.  To  this  extent  his 
academic  course  is  already  determined  so  far.  And  the  same 
holds  for  other  careers.  The  church,  law,  medicine,  engineer- 
ing, even  business  implies  a  foundation  in  the  pure  sciences 
basal  respectively  to  these  pursuits.  Thus,  once  more,  the 
university  course  is,  to  an  extent,  shaped  ante  rem,  as  it  were. 
Accordingly,  professorial  duty  seems  clear  enough — to  furnish 
accurate  and  most  recent  knowledge  in  the  relative  subjects. 
Nay,  to  insist,  in  addition,  that  time  and  earnest  application 
be  bestowed  in  proportion  sufficient  to  insure  success  in  the 
slow,  painful  process  of  acquisition,  so  be  that,  at  length, 
passably   competent   judgment   may   ensue.     And   if,    as   the 
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course  proceeds,  decided  ability  emerge,  and  the  "bones"  of 
an  expert  begin  to  disclose  themselves,  the  added  elaboration 
requisite  for  a  specialist's  upbuilding  must  have  every  care. 
**Liiie  upon  line,  precept  u\yon  precept,"  the  graduate  student 
diflferentiates  himself  at  last  from  the  ruck  where  he  began. 
Therefore,  whether  we  look  at  preparation  for  life,  as  it  stands 
for  the  average  undergraduate,  or  at  preparation  for  research, 
as  it  stands  for  the  fitly  proved  post-graduate,  "line  upon  line, 
precept  upon  precept"  fill  the  entire  picture,  perspective  no  less 
than  foreground,  and  with  great  justification.  Hence  the  at- 
mosphere congenial  to  the  cy clops  aforesaid.  Your  student 
must  reckon  to  know  his  facts,  in  the  sole  possible  way,  too— 
by  grinding  at  them. 

(2)  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  criminal  to  permit  a  student  to 
forget  his  own  distinctive  individuality,  and,  as  he  is  too  im- 
mature usually  to  sense  this  aspect  of  his  case,  professorial 
duty  here  assumes  paramount  and  clamorous  importance.  Yet 
how  many  of  us.  as  if  we  had  boxed  the  compass  of  conscience, 
rest  content  with  humdrum  drill  in  the  technicalities  of  our 
pet  theme,  sweetly  or  sourly  oblivious  of  the  human  creatures 
before  us !  Alas,  so  many !  And  to  what  overwhelming  con- 
sequence, pray?  Romanes'  comparative  view  of  Darwin*s 
superiority  furnishes  reply  meet  to  sting  the  veriest  prig  of 
our  fraternity  into  wincing.  "Natural  history  is  not  to  him  an 
affair  of  the  herbarium  or  the  cabinet.  The  collectors  and  the 
species-franiers  are,  as  it  were,  his  diggers  of  clay  and  makers 
of  bricks:  even  the  skilled  observers  and  the  trained  e.\peri- 
mentalists  are  his  mechanics.  Valuable  as  the  work  of  all 
these  men  is  in  itself,  its  principal  value,  as  he  has  finally 
demonstrated,  is  that  which  it  acquires  in  rendering  possible 
the  work  of  the  architect.  Therefore,  altho  he  has  toiled 
in  all  the  trades  with  his  own  hands,  and  in  each  has  accom- 
plished some  of  the  best  work  that  has  ever  been  done,  the  i: 
difference  between  him  and  most  of  his  predecessors  con. .  . 
in  this, — that  while  to  them  the  discovery  or  accumulation  of 
facts  was  an  end,  to  him  it  is  the  means.  In  their  eyes  it  %vas 
enough  that  the  facts  should  be  discovered  and  recorded.  In 
his  eyes  the  value  of  the  facts  is  due  to  their  \M^\\cT  of  guiding 
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the  mind  to  a  further  discovery  of  principles."  ^  Eager,  will- 
ing, driven  by  fear  for  his  future,  if  by  nothing  else,  the  stu- 
dent most  often  proves.  So,  because  your  subject  bears  upon 
his  career,  attracts  his  interest,  or  what  not,  he  may  very  well 
bend  his  back  to  any  grievous  burdens  you  choose  to  place  upon 
it.  And  the  pity  of  it — so  frequently  to  no  purpose,  or  even 
worse!  It  happens  to  be  easier,  and  so,  by  all  odds  more 
likely,  to  obfuscate  than  to  develop  the  man.  For  (and  this 
is  particularly  true  of  any  sort  of  accumulated  knowledge),, 
"no  sooner  does  a  thing  exist  than  its  imitation  and  caricature 
begin  to  exist."  In  other  words,  the  supreme  demand  centers 
in  building  the  student  into  self-mastery  pari  passu  with  ac- 
quisition. Omit  this,  and,  by  an  inevitable  gravitation,  he  will 
go  to  swell  the  ranks  of  "the  diggers  of  clay  and  makers  of 
bricks."  His  personality  can  not  conform  to  that  of  his 
teacher,  nor  yet  to  that  of  any  one  of  his  compeers.  So,  to 
place  him  in  conscious  possession  of  this  unique  thing  is  the 
supreme,  lasting  service  we  can  render  him.  By  another 
gravitation,  as  inevitable,  all  other  things  will  be  added  unto 
it.  Here  we  meet  our  extraordinary  privilege  face  to  face. 
The  strictly  mechanical  process  of  instruction  can  not  engender 
the  individuality  responsive  to  the  idea  which  functions  vitally 
in  every  efficient. 

"Great  God!  I'^  rather  be 
A  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  outworn; 
So  might  I,  standing  on  this  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  less  forlorn; 
Have  sight  of  Proteus  rising  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Make  the  man  himself  an  original  force  to  be  reckoned  with,, 
creative,  even  if  in  smallest  measure,  and,  forthwith,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  mere  receptacle  for  ideas  old  and  new,  or  another  tool 
in  the  gloomy  shop  of  manufactured  knowledge.  Above  all, 
lead  him,  half-conscious,  to  realization  of  inherent  capacity,. 
no  matter  how  rudimentary,  and  have  not  a  care,  mean- 
time, that  your  own  tinsel  glory  may  suffer  eclipse.  For  a 
teacher  who  has  no  souls  to  his  hire  remains  a  teacher  manque^ 

'  Darwin  and  after  Darwin,  Vol.  I.  p.  5  (London,  1892). 
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Johannes  Miillcr  was  a  "profound  teacher,"  as  his  pupil  Helm- 
holtz  declares.  So  he  lives  today  far  more  in  the  results  of 
that  self-sacrifice,  which  inspires  and  stamps  the  real  leader, 
than  in  any  single  achievement  of  his  own.  Wherever  science 
finds  free  course  the  jewels  set  in  his  immortal  circlet  shine 
splendidly.  For,  do  wc  not  name  them  Briicke,  Helmholtz, 
chi  Bois  Reymond,  Ludwig,  Czermak,  and  Donders?  Think 
you,  had  he  swamped  his  human  material  in  his  extensive 
accumulation  of  past  fact  and  contemporary  theory,  he  would 
have  become  progenitor  of  an  entire  family  of  sciences?  His 
fame  as  the  father  of  "specific  energy"  pales  before  his  mighty 
issue  in  great  men.  To  serve  were  success  more  essential 
than  to  stuff  our  fledglings.  Our  double  portion  is  to  reveal 
them  to  themselves  as  we  lead  them  down  the  strait  paths 
of  the  intellect.  Thus,  the  apposition,  between  dreary-go- 
round  grind  and  self-development,  for  the  student,  between 
"professorism"  (a  selfish  kind  of  little-tin-godism)  and  serv- 
ice, for  the  teacher,  conditions  our  present  problems,  with 
their  rank  crop  of  unrest  and  criticism. 

The  absurd  and  exasperating  scrimmage  between  the 
humanities  and  the  sciences — a  Munchausen  contention  of 
pachydermatous  elephant  with  myopic  whale,  rests  now — let 
one  hope — in  the  noisome  limbo  of  man's  age-long  stupidity. 
Echoes  of  the  meaningless  din  do  indeed  reverberate  back  and 
forth  in  far-ofif  freshwater  woods.  But  is  it  not  high  time 
to  pay  heed  to  living  voices?  For,  in  effect,  these  echoes  do 
but  parody  the  apposition  I  have  attempted  to  convey. 

When  we  objurgate  the  elective  system,  or  hint,  like  a  recent 
writer  in  T)\e  nation?  that  a  definite  premium  be  put  on 
academic  attainment  by  adoption  of  something  on  the  nnxlel 
of  the  British  honor-degree,  or  bewail  the  lack  of  sifting  prior 
to  the  Graduate  School,  the  causes  root,  not  in  any  clash  of 
histology  with  poetics,  but  in  a  far  bigger,  more  significant 
movement.  Our  naive  conditions  in  the  small  college  lie  now, 
dim  and  disappearing,  on  a  rece^linr  hnrlz.  .n,  nnd  a  new  order 
waxes  mightily  in  the  firmament 

In  this  regard,  two  points  demand  elucidation. 

»  January  34.  1907;  "The  value  of  the  doctor  s  degree.** 
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(i)  Frequently  as  we  may  refer  to  it,  when  in  apologetic 
mood,  we  often  fail  to  realize  our  excessive  youth.  The 
masterpiece — epopee ^  if  you  will — of  1775-83  simulates  ancient 
history,  no  doubt.  But,  till  the  cataclysm  of  the  Rebellion, 
our  ethos  remained  colonial  in  spiritual  essence.  Is  it  not 
possible,  and  illuminating,  to  suggest  that  the  Civil  War,  deep 
down,  was  not  a  conflict  of  North  with  South,  not  a  struggle 
over  slavery,  but  far  rather  a 

"last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  the  west" 

of  Puritan  with  Cavalier,  of  the  colonial  democratic  with  the 
colonial  aristocratic  society  ?  Is  it  not  apposite  to  reflect  that, 
perhaps,  the  conventional  tale  of  Blue  victory  and  Gray  defeat 
may  serve  to  conceal  something  of  goodlier  import?  The 
South  did  indeed  go  down;  but,  thanks  to  her  tremendous 
effort,  the  North  experienced  profound  change,  and  never 
returned  again  to  her  former  paths.  In  short,  both  colonial 
civilizations  rocked  to  their  fall  and,  on  the  ruins,  a  distinct- 
ively American  order  could  arise  at  length.  Be  the  foot- 
rule  judgments  of  "exact"  history  what  they  may,  a  parallel 
view  certainly  holds  of  our  intellectual  career.  Chaucer  and 
Shakspere  and  Milton,  Byron  and  Wordsworth  and  Tenny- 
son, Locke  and  Hume  and  Reid,  Hobbes  and  Jeremy  Taylor 
and  Adam  Smith,  Newton  and  Smeaton  and  James  Watt, 
floating  in  midair  over  our  devoted  heads,  abashed  us.  Free 
expression  of  self  were  too  much  to  expect  from  a  young  folk 
preoccupied  with  many  things,  and  compassed  about  by  so 
great  a  cloud  of  witnesses.  As  Emerson  said,  in  1837,  "the 
spirit  of  the  American  freeman  is  already  suspected  to  be 
timid,  imitative,  tame."  Yet,  even  at  this,  his  summons  to  cul- 
tural freedom  found  no  ready  response  outside  New  England. 
Domestic  tragedy  was  to  come  and  go  ere  the  general  could 
respond  vitally  to  his  appeal.  The  slow  mills  of  God  inhibited 
events  from  unfolding  otherwise  or  more  rapidly.  The 
pioneer,  on  a  continent  where  riotous  or  sullen  nature  must 
needs  be  subdued  in  order  that  food  and  clothing  and  shelter 
may  accrue,  of  necessity  imports  the  "spiritually  indispen- 
sable."    And  when,  as  to  him  of  English  speech,  supplies  are 
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so  bountiful  and  free,  he  continues  to  import  long  after  leisure 
iid    comparative   wealth    have   succeeded    bare    subsistence. 
1  Ua<     to     gamble     with!     And     all     for     nothing!     What 
upcrciugation    to    set    about    the    fierce    task    of    creating 
ihers!     What    folly,    with    limited    resources,  to    challenge 
the    hopeless    comparison!     And    so    it    was.     Besides,    the 
\ery     circles     from     which     affinity     for     ideas     might     be 
anticipated    were    set    in    the   opinions-congenital    with    the 
\nglo-Saxon — that  most  ideas  savor  neither  of  God  nor  of 
man,  but  of  the  Father  of  Lies.     Nay,  the  breed  persists;  do 
not  America's  two  rarest  artists  in  poetry  still  fail  from  the 
Hall  of  Fame?     Therefore  the  judicious  course  pointed  to- 
ward acceptance  or  rejection  of  generous  provision,  for,  both 
Nays   spelled   safety,   because   declaimer   of   all   original    re- 
ponsibility  could  be  entered.     One  might  think  with  Shelley 
r  rage  at  him;  and  yet,  when  it  came  to  a  reckoning,  be  ad- 
iidged  of  clean  lips  and  an  empty  head.     Videlicet: — Shelley 
must  answer  alone  for  his  own  sins.     A  democrat,  striking  his 
front  against  heaven's  stars;  a  reprobate,  doomed  to  hell-fire 
for  his  serried  impieties ;  it  mattered  not.     Applauding  or  gird- 
ing, the  cautious  New  Englander  stood  outwith  all  judgment 
positive  or  negative,  being  himself  nowise  among  the  makers. 
"Our  day  of  dependence,  our  long  apprenticeship  to  the  learn- 
ing of  other  lands"  had  not  drawn  to  a  close. 

Now,  this  being  true  of  the  intellect,  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
hold  of  institutions  framed  to  form  that  same  intellect.  The 
name,  Cambridge,  bears  its  own  suggestion,  as  do  the  official 
titles,  "President  and  Fellows,"  "Rector  and  Fellows."  Eng- 
land and  the  English  college  drew  the  plan  of  our  primitive 
seats  of  learning.  At  that  time,  moreover,  the  colleges  of  the 
motherland  required  no  very  exacting  standard.  Besides,  they 
performed  a  function  in  regard  to  life  as  much  as  in  regard  to 
scholarship.  They  taught  a  man  that  give  and  take  with  his 
fellows,  which,  otherwise,  he  were  dcximed  to  acquire  by  many 
hard  knocks  in  the  work-a-day  world.  Just  as  the  novice 
in  the  monastery,  taken  at  a  plastic  age,  had  the  seal  of  the 
ecclesiastical  common  and  corporate  life  set  upon  him,  so, 
in  the  co1leir<^    ♦'''^  youth  received  effectual  adjustment  use- 
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ful,  if  not  indispensable,  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  decent 
citizenship.  This  aspect  of  collegiate  training  bulks  big  even 
now  in  the  old  country.  When  I  visited  a  certain  distin- 
guished college,  in  1901,  the  first  thing  the  Head  told  me 
v^as,  that  the  last  three  Governors  General  of  India  v^ere 
members  of  his  Society;  while,  on  a  second  visit,  last  year, 
he  hastened  to  inform  me,  that  the  college  counted  so  many 
representatives  in  the  Cabinet,  so  many  more  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  and  that  it  was  proposed  to  celebrate  the 
unprecedented  success  by  a  feast  in  due  season.  That  is  to 
say,  of  course,  the  practical  preparation  for  life — the  pro- 
duction of  a  definite  type  of  man — continues  to  play  a  great, 
and  conscious,  part  in  collegiate  activity.  You  must  never 
judge  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college  merely  by  the  deep 
or  dull  tomes  of  its  members;  its  individualities  in  all  walks 
of  life  also  count  heavily  in  the  reckoning.  To  shape  a 
human  being,  rather  than  to  outfit  a  thinking  or  investigating 
machine,  constituted,  and  still  continues  to  constitute,  a  large 
factor  in  the  college  ideal.  And  the  main  difference — oppos- 
ing social  typifications  aside — ^between  the  American  college 
and  its  English  prototype  was  to  be  found  in  the  grouped 
existence  of  the  latter,  round  an  evasive  university,  in  the 
single  blessedness  of  the  former.  This  colonial  relation  to 
England  persisted  till  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. But,  even  so,  the  ^'College  of  Liberal  Arts"  found  pro- 
fessional schools  clinging  to  its  apron-strings  before  the  political 
separation.  Witness,  Medicine  at  Philadelphia,  in  1765;  then 
Law  at  William  and  Mary,  in  1779,  and  Theology  at  Rutgers, 
in  1784.  Similarly,  by  181 7,  the  date  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Law  School,  Harvard  consisted  of  the  College,  together 
with  the  three  "Schools"  of  Medicine,  Divinity,  and  Law. 
The  available  instruction  thus  expanded,  and  the  lonely  college 
entered  upon  its  course  of  development  toward  the  ramified 
university.  To  repeat  this  very  familiar  tale  were  superfluous. 
Note,  however,  it  marks  the  march  to  the  second  colonial 
period — one  purely  intellectual,  when  the  American  college, 
forswearing  the  example  of  the  mother  country,  discovered, 
sampled,  and  aped  the  Teutonic  university. 
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Altho  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  Ger- 
manization  *  has  proved  the  ally  of  professionalism  all  along 
Oie  line,  events  lend  color  to  the  view.  And  when  I  say 
events,"  I  include  social  no  less  than  academic  tendencies. 
On  the  academic  side,  one  meets  subdivision  and  minute 
specialization  at  every  turn.  For  example,  a  student  who  de- 
sires, as  a  piece  of  general  education,  to  secure  a  purview  of 
contemporary  principles  and  their  evidences,  say,  in  biology, 
may  very  well  find  himself  set  to  spend  hours  over  a  micrcH 
ope,  and  with  no  constant  supervision  at  that.  To  wit,  the 
•wers  treat  him  as  if  he  were  about  to  devote  years  to  the 
ibject,  and  initiate  him  from  this  standpoint.  It  does  not 
<  ccur  to  them  that  an  eager  mind,  interested  in  its  own  equip- 
ment, has  a  natural  curiosity  to  know,  under  expert  guidance, 
what  a  prime  factor  in  its  intellectual  environment  means  and 
nplies,  what  it  can  and  can  not  prove.  Why  this  doleful  loss 
of  opportunity?  Because  the  work  is  organized  on  such  and 
such  a  plan,  and  it  is  so  organized  as  a  main  result  of  special- 
ization. Accordingly,  subjects  are  prone  to  become  so  sub- 
divided that  their  formative  principles  disappear  in  a  maze  of 
intramaterial  groups.  Your  pervasive  Ph.  D.*d  individual,  his 
eye  for  long  years  on  a  narrow  strip  of  a  part  of  the  field, 
delimitates  his  task  sharply  from  that  of  his  next  neighbor. 
Doubtless,  excellent  reasons  impel  him;  under  no  other  con- 
dition, such  is  the  supposition,  can  he  offer  acceptable  sacrifice 
on  the  altar  of  that  inexorable  fetich,  "results."  So,  intensive 
farming  of  ever-attenuating  acreage  becomes  the  order — a 
veritable  imperative— of  the  day.  All  proceed  forthwith  to 
dig  clay  for  bricks,  because  that  way  lies  "success.*'  Ob- 
viously, this  method  has  its  most  evident  and  questionable  ex- 
pression in  multiplication  of  courses.  Of  these,  some  arc  ele- 
mentary enough,  but  not  in  the  right  way  frequently.  Their 
aim  is  to  teach  the  novice  "the  use  of  his  tools,"  not  to  render 

'  Needless  to  say,  no  scholar  has  anything  but  admiration  for  the  German  uni* 
iTcrsities.  But,  seeing  that  we  possess  nothing  like  the  German  school  system,  it 
I  is  a  vital  problem  whether  we  do  wisely  in  applying  a  variant  (some  would  say  a 
[parody)  of  the  Cermin  university  plan  in  the  undergraduate  department  of  cor 
[Arts  faculties. 
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him  a  definite  force  in  himself.     I  have  been  told  that,  in  a 
certain  psychological  laboratory,  aspirants  to  the  study  of  mind 
might  be  found  ''down  cellar,"  learning  to  polish  brass !    Other 
courses,  more  numerous  by  far,  can  import  little  or  nothing 
to  the  youth  desirous  of  a  view  of  a  subject  in  its  vital  bear- 
ings upon  that  contemporary  culture  wherein  he  must  live. 
He  therefore  rests  in  an  ignorance  for  which  no  blame  attaches 
to  him.     In  brief,  thanks  to  supposed  German  example,  backed 
by  obliviousness  of  America's  peculiar  needs,   courses   have 
been  thrust  pell-mell  before  the  undergraduate,  without  the 
remotest  reference  to  their  possible  value  in  general  education. 
Not  only  can  he  elect  them,  he  is  even  urged  to  a  choice  by 
those  who  ought  to  know  better,  but  who,  worse  luck,  are 
themselves  lop-sided,  and  unfit  to  advise.     I  find,  on  analyzing 
the  arts  bulletin  of  a  great  university,  that,  during  the  current 
year,  no  less  than  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  courses  are  offered 
in  the  two  semesters.     "Here  is  wisdom.     Let  him  that  hath 
understanding  count  the  number  of  the  beast:  for  it  is  the 
number  of  a  man;  and  his  number  is  six  hundred  threescore 
and  six."     Premising  that  the  instruction  available  here  in 
Greek  and   Latin,   the  modern   languages,   rhetoric,   history, 
education,    and    psychology,    appeals    primarily    to    budding 
teachers,  I  doubt  whether  ten  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  number 
possess   a   suspicion   of   cultural  value.     That  the  majority, 
faithfully  followed,  will  end  in  more  or  less  acquisition,  there 
can  be  no  question.     But,  they  may  end  also,  pari  passu  for 
each  subject,  in  a  student  who  issues  from  the  sacred  portals 
as  narrow  as  a  Latin  grammar;  and,  not  seldom,  this  proves 
the  mighty  consequence.     For  our  school  system  differs  widely 
from  that  of  the  Germans;  we  can  not  enjoy  the  human  ma- 
terial  they   obtain.     Our   amorphous   elective   system   shows 
that  the  universities  tend  to  forget  or  gloss  this  simple  fact. 
The  effects  call  for  no  comment,  he  that  hath  eyes  to  see,  let 
him  see.     To  make  a  long  story  short,  undergraduate  interest 
in  ideas  and  in  books  has  fallen  on  evil  times.     True,  it  were 
prodigal  to  cast  pearls  before  swine.     But  why  give  the  poor 
brutes  a  Hobson's  choice  in  chaff?     And  then  blame  them, 
because  they  fail  to  become  humanized ! 
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Furthermore,  social  movements  these  last  twenty  years  have 
conspired  to  intensify  this  crisis.  How  many  students  elect 
their  courses  free  from  the  arridrc  pauscc  of  use,  and  for  the 

iiscious  purpose  of  personal  enlargement  or  transformation? 

rom  my  own  experience,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  a 
uccreasing  proportion.  Yet  the  student  must  not  be  saddled 
with  all  the  fault.     Amid  the  welter  of  possible  elections,  flung 

•wn  before  him  without  rhyme  or  reason,  beginning  or  end, 
he  can  not  move  unless  he  adopt  a  principle.  His  chosen  or 
probable  future  furnishes  the  sole  Ariadne  thread  thru  the 
labyrinth.  The  preacher,  lawyer,  physician,  etc.,  requires  a 
certain  stock  of  information ;  so  too  the  engineer,  and  the  mer- 
chant. What  wonder  if,  in  the  circumstances,  thus  the  elec- 
tions go.  Subjects  multiply,  while  men  decay.  If  a  student, 
no  matter  what  pursuit  he  is  to  follow,  can  extract  from  his 
university  career  one  thing  more  than  another  destined  to  be 
of  solace  and  gracious  influence  always,  it  is  a  knowledge  and 
love  of  the  literature  of  his  mother  tongue.  Yet  I  could 
name  a  prominent  university  where,  as  the  professor  of  Eng- 
lish literature  informed  me,  not  two  per  cent,  of  the  men  elect 
the  subject.  Is  a  more  miserable  parody  of  general  education 
conceivable  ? 

"So  long,  so  slow  the  moments  that  prevent 
The  execution  of  my  high  intent 
Of  studying  truths  that  rich  and  poor  concern. 
Which  old  and  young  are  lost  unless  they  learn.** 

The  ciraimambient  atmosphere,  I  suppose,  suggests  that  litera- 
ture is  "sissy."  As  with  religion,  the  most  potent  factor  in 
man's  history,  it  must  be  given  over  to  dreamers  and  mysta- 
gogues,  to  charlatans  and  folk  "who  possess  no  accurate 
knowledge  of  anything."  Similarly,  in  the  mad  whirl  of 
mastication,  many  acquire  a  modicum  of  everything  except 
the  reading  habit.  Text-books,  outlines,  and  any  form  of 
pemmican  nm  riot  in  the  book  stores.  The  multitude  of  manu- 
factured non-significant  volumes  bewilders.  Nearly  all  arc 
fitted  to  "enter  our  memory,  but  not  our  mind."  To  study  at 
[leisure  belongs  in  an  unknown  world.  So  much  for  Seneca's 
lemorable  saying:  "Leisure  without  study  is  death,  and  the 
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grave  of  a  living  man."  Briefly,  we  are  being  rushed  thru 
an  age  full  of  superfluity,  barren  in  essentials.  "Gray  in 
gray"  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  no  more  than  a  plain  statement 
of  the  causes  of  our  present  unrest  and  misgiving.  Moreover, 
the  hand  of  fate  weighs  heavy  on  us  in  this  matter.  If  we 
have  overpast  our  second  colonialism,  it  has  been  but  to  create 
a  huge  system  of  scientific  feudalism,  prolific  in  "fragmental 
humanities."     Why? 

(2)  This  at  once  raises  the  second  point.  Two  generations 
have  wrought  a  sea  change  upon  the  accompaniments  of  life. 
It  is  abundantly  plain  that  the  nineteenth  century  was  no 
epoch  of  destruction,  criticism,  and  so  forth.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  human  race  never  saw  its  mate  in  elaboration  of  the 
setting  of  life.  Whether  for  the  mental  or  the  material  side, 
this  holds  true.  Divide  your  sciences  into  the  exact,  based  on 
mathematics ;  the  biological,  based  on  physiology ;  the  human, 
based  on  history.  What  a  spectacle  they  present!  Mathe- 
matics, physics,  chemistry,  and  geology  transformed  beyond 
recognition:  all  the  biological  sciences  brought  to  birth:  all 
the  human  sciences  dispatched  on  their  missions  of  investiga- 
tion. Prior  to  last  century,  what  may  be  called  the  old  mathe- 
matics and  celestial  mechanics,  together  with  a  little  chemistry 
and  less  physiology,  formed  the  kingdom  of  science.  The 
empire,  spanning  a  universe,  has  been  conquered  since.  Or, 
take  the  material  side.  The  applications  of  steam,  first  in  the 
pumping  engine,  then  in  the  locomotive,  the  marine  engine,  the 
printing  press,  and  the  factory;  the  cotton  gin;  the  sewing 
machine;  the  telegraph;  the  submarine  cable;  the  telephone; 
and,  lastly,  the  further  uses  of  electricity, what  do  they  not 
imply  for  the  reorientation  of  our  mortal  lot  ?  The  cumulative 
effects  of  all,  science,  steam,  and  electricity  taken  together, 
amount  to  a  change  so  vast  that  the  mind  fails  to  grasp  even 
its  fringes.  And  to  what  purpose  ?  It  must  be  admitted  that, 
to  this  point,  the  result  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  an  immense  differentiation  of  opportunities  to  externalize 
self,  with  no  corresponding  internal  intensification.  Intellec- 
tual and  physical  possessions  and,  very  notably,  their  values, 
have  multiplied  beyond  precedent.     But  no  parallel  advance 
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cither  in  the  estimate  or  actual  worth  of  human  nature  can 
be  traced  anywhere.  Men  clutch  impetuously  at  commodities 
in  all  kinds, — mental  or  commercial  makes  no  difference, — ^and, 
in  this  immense  preoccupation,  lose  sight  of  themselves.  For, 
what  do  we  mean,  usually,  by  intellectual  success?  Let  us 
confess,  little  more  than  abstract  researches,  wrought  with 
elaborate  care  and  artifice,  yet  devoid  of  essential  relations  or 
end,  and  applauded  because  carried  out  in  accordance  with  the 
technical  instructions  laid  down  by  journeyman  methodology. 
For  the  rest,  success  and  dollars  seem  interchangeable  terms; 
does  not  "money  talk"  ?  Choked  in  erudition  or  experimental 
deftness,  the  spirit  of  man  withers.  On  the  other  hand,  lack 
of  leisure  or  loss  of  health,  alienation  of  friends  or  of  oppor- 
tunities to  make  them,  naive  philistinism  or  flabby  proprieties, 
form  the  constant  prelude  to  a  fat  bank-book.  Our  Zeitgeist 
would  apj)ear  to  insist  that  we  should  so  immerse  ourselves 
in  transient  phenomena  as  to  become  blind  to  the  ultimate 
significance  of  any  single  phenomenon.  We  deify  "results" 
and,  thus  preoccupied,  lose  awareness  that  the  most  important 
instrument  in  the  laboratory  is  the  observer  himself.  We 
yearn  for  election  to  the  "get-there-club,"  wrecking  not  a  whit 
of  the  stunted  creature  who  arrives  within  the  delectable  door. 
By  one  of  those  amazing  paradoxes,  delightful  to  Clio,  man 
has  become  a  helot  to  the  things  which  he  conceives  himself 
to  have  conquered. 

"To-day  is  the  clay  of  the  chattel  .   .   . 
Web  to  weave,  and  corn  to  grind; 
Things  are  in  the  saddle  and  ride  mankind." 

Thus,  as  the  university  happens  to  be  no  more  than  a  social 
organ  functioning  in  its  own  way,  the  issue  is  all  too  plain. 
The  summed  situation,  within  as  without  the  quadrangle,  en- 
thrones technique  without  reference  to  individuality.  The 
possibility  that  he  himself,  in  his  own  unique  person,  may  be 
a  man's  greatest  achievement,  and  not  some  scries  of  niggling 
experiments  or  shriveled  pamphlets,  belongs  on  another  planet. 
"I  will  make  a  man  more  precious  than  gold ;  even  a  man  than 
the  golden   wedge  of  Ophir."     Never   was   prophecy   more 
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flouted  by  the  event  than  at  this  very  hour.  A  tremendous 
stream  of  tendency  seems  to  be  sweeping  personal  distinction 
into  a  whirlpool  of  cheap  and  nasty  materialism.,  Not  that  an 
exploded  metaphysical  theory  reigns.  But  judgment  of  in- 
effectuality  overtakes  the  things  unseen  and  eternal,  just  in 
proportion  as  new-found  technique  or  virtuosity  advertises  the 
clever  mechanical  adjustments  of  the  performer.  The  Eolian 
plays  well  enough — it  is  always  correct,  and  this  secured,  inter- 
pretation becomes  the  merest  moonshine. 

These  signs  of  the  times  are  writ  large  and  indubitable.  So 
much  we  can  not  alter.  The  problem  remains  to  read  them 
aright.  Personally,  I  believe  them  to  be  phenomena  of  trans- 
ition— of  a  transition,  further,  destined  to  oppress  us  for  an- 
other twenty-five  years  at  least.  Meanwhile,  the  university, 
if  loyal  to  its  sacred  mission,  must  prepare,  not  .simply  to 
diagnose,  but  to  prescribe  for  several  modern  humors.  Why 
do  so  many  "college-bred"  merchants,  lawyers,  etc.,  aye,  and 
professors,  read  nothing  untechnical  save  newspapers,  dime 
magazines,  and  "greatest  novels  of  the  century,"  discovered 
one  per  week  by  Barabbas,  the  publisher  ?  Why  are  so  many 
"educated"  men  in  all  walks  of  life  philistine,  narrow,  credu- 
lous, devoid  of  poised  judgment  regarding  what  is  harmful, 
what  valuable  to  a  human  being?  Why  is  the  A.  B.,  or  what 
not,  so  conventional,  bigoted,  anti-this,  that,  or  the  other 
thing,  so  impervious  to  ideas  not  consecrated  by  usage  ?  Why 
has  "sport,"  so-called,  come  to  claim  such  a  disproportionate 
place  in  the  leisure  of  the  whole  body  politic  since  schools  and 
colleges  and  universities  were  made  free  to  the  people?  Why 
has  our  stock  of  great  men  run  so  low  ?  In  all  cases,  is  it  not 
emptiness  calling  unto  emptiness,  and  receiving  its  reply? 
"The  man  and  the  moment  coincide,"  but  there  is  no  moment. 
External  movements  are  dominating  us,  not  we  them.  What, 
then,  is  the  duty  of  the  university  in  the  circumstances? 
Briefly,  not  to  impart,  in  John  Bright's  scornful  phrase,  "a 
smattering  of  two  dead  languages,"  nor,  as  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  said,  something  that  is  "a  desirable  quality  in  a 
critic  of  new  books."  Not  to  impart  anything  at  all,  if  you 
so  please  to  put  it.     But,  first  and  foremost,  to  represent  some- 
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thing;  to  insist,  yesterday,  today,  and  forever,  upon  a  certain 
mental  and  moral  attitude.  A  specific  habit  of  mind,  definite 
refinement  of  sensibility,  and  characteristic  taste  or  tang,  all 
mobilized  upon  a  *'transvaluation  of  values" ; — these  constitute 
at  once  its  judgment  and  its  justification.  How  removed  by 
poles  from  such  it  now  stands  I  need  not  further  insist,  save 
to  add  that  **all  around  us  there  is  an  immense  hubbub  over 
things  insignificant"  intrinsically,  and  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
about  the  one  significant  fact — the  transitive  power  of  a  de- 
veloped manhood. 

I  infer,  therefore,  that  the  "question  of  the  classics'*  forms 
but  an  incident  in  a  much  wider  movement.  Indeed  the 
classics  have  fallen  under  the  common  condemnation.  How 
many  of  our  alumni  could  give  us  something  like  the  work  of 
Sellar  or  Jebb  or  Mr.  J.  G.  Frazer?  How  many  of  our 
alumnae  a  companion  to  Miss  Julia  Wedgwood's  T)x€  ^norol 
ideal?  For  better  or  for  worse,  we  experience  no  sort  of 
vision.  The  fundamental  factors  of  mortality  lie  buried  be- 
neath enormous,  confused  masses  of  intellectual  and  material 
fragments,  gold  of  price  intermixt  with  consequential  rub- 
bish; and  to  these  mountains  all  must  add  their  petty  tribute 
or  be  drummed  from  the  regimented  "workers."  The  prac- 
tical, the  utilitarian,  the  technical  deflects  us  from  considera- 
tion of  human  nature.  All  together  upset  the  focus  of  the 
spiritual  eye  and  teach  us  that  environment  dwarfs  mental 
organization.  Everything  presses  its  damnable  instructiveness 
upon  us,  de  Itaut  en  bas,  and  so  bemuses  us  that  we  develop 
neither  the  insight  nor  the  character  to  declare  the  inde- 
pendence and  supremacy  of  the  creative  spirit.  Why  it  should 
be  different  in  Britain,  to  some  extent  at  least,  need  not  be 
set  down  here.  But  her  example  goes  to  prove  that  the 
true  product  of  the  university,  its  due  to  the  community  that 
maintains  it,  is  the  diflferentiated  personality.  The  point  is, 
the  thing  can  be  done.  But  the  question  stares  us  in  th^  ♦*">». 
How  can  it  be  done  in  our  world  and  in  our  way? 

R,  M.  Wenley 

University  op  Michigan 


II 

PREACHING  AS  PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

AN  ADDRESS  FROM   THE   COLLEGE   TO   THE   SEMINARIES 

Homiletic,  in  the  view  of  rhetoric,  is  a  particular  appHca- 
tion  of  a  general  art  and  a  continuous  discipline.  Tho  any 
worthy  study  may  be  said  to  have  no  end,  to  go  on  expanding 
with  the  student,  this  is  generally  true  in  each  man's  practise 
only  of  some  one  study  of  his  predilection — of  Greek,  per- 
haps, or  sociology.  Such  a  study  is  an  avocation;  but 
rhetoric  is  a  part  of  every  man's  vocation.  It  is  a  much  larger 
part  of  the  vocation  of  every  man  who  has  a  message  for  his 
fellows.  No  such  man  can  ever  leave  it  or  have  done  with  it. 
It  runs  thru  his  life.  It  is  old  and  new  every  day,  because 
it  is  the  tool  of  his  work.  Whether  we  call  it  composition  in 
high  school,  or  rhetoric  in  college,  or  forensic  in  schools  of 
law,  or  homiletic  in  schools  of  divinity,  it  is  one  continuous 
study.  It  expands  and  varies  in  successive  applications;  but 
it  keeps  a  constant  character.  Rhetoric  may  thus  be  a  constant 
in  education.  A  special  name  denotes  each  of  its  special  appli- 
cations; the  general  purpose  and  object  are  variously  but  con- 
tinuously the  same.  For  rhetoric  is  that  discipline  by  which 
a  man  learns  progressively  how  to  make  his  message  tell.  Its 
continuous  direction  toward  this  end  makes  it  at  once  a  means 
and  a  measure  of  education. 

This  continuity  is  sometimes  brought  home  to  us  practically 
by  the  shifting  of  the  borders  between  its  provinces.  What 
Freshmen  used  to  learn  at  college  is  now  largely  taught  in 
school.  What  was  taught  as  homiletics  in  divinity  schools 
forty  years  ago  is  now  taught  in  part  by  many  colleges.  The 
first-year  student  in  law,  if  he  be  the  graduate  of  a  college, 
may  know  already  how  to  draw  his  brief  and  his  statement 
of  facts.     Intercollegiate  debating  sometimes  shows  a  grasp 
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of  presentation  not  inferior  to  that  of  Congress.  I:  i  wor»l, 
rhetoric  as  a  general  or  hlxrral  study  often  anticijiates  its  niorc 
special  applications.  This  means,  not  that  the  province  lines 
are  vanishing,  but  that  there  is  free  trade  over  the  border. 
The  college,  standing  in  the  midst,  and  serving  a  distinct 
l)eriod  of  conscious  intellectual  awakening,  is  likely  as  a  per- 
manent factor  to  determine  what  is  done  before  and  after. 
College  rhetoric,  looking  back  at  high  school  essays  and 
speeches,  looking  on  at  college  essays  and  debates,  looking 
aiiead  at  sermons,  moot-court  trials  and  editorials,  sees  in  all 
these  something  constant  and  continuous.  The  more  distinctly 
our  schemes  of  lower  and  higher  studies  recognize  this  con- 
secutiveness  of  rhetoric,  the  more  surely  our  young  men  will 
find  themselves.  But  there  should  always  be,  so  far  as  we  can 
now  theorize,  distinct  provinces,  corresponding  to  the  diverg- 
ing directions  of  distinct  professions;  and  each  student  and 
each  teacher  must  prepare  specifically  for  expertness  in  his 
own  province.  Rhetoric  becomes  homiletic  when  the  general 
training  is  carried  forward  by  those  specific  methods  which 
constitute  the  technic  of  preaching. 

For  that  rhetoric  is  a  continuous  discipline,  and  that  from 
of  old  it  has  included  both  speaking  and  writing,  must  never 
be  taken  to  imply  that  its  method  is  the  same  in  all  its  appli- 
cations, and  that  the  methods  of  speaking  are  the  methods  of 
writing.  Rhetoric  is  the  adaptation  of  the  form  to  the  end. 
Where  the  end,  then,  is  to  reach,  not  readers,  but  hearers,  the 
method,  in  plan  and  detail,  in  teaching  and  practise,  should 
correspond.  Oratory  is  not  merely  the  original  application  of 
rhetoric;  it  remains  of  all  applications  the  most  immediate. 
It  has  been  neither  superseded  nor  much  mollified  by  an  age 
of  print.  The  peculiar  power  of  the  spoken  message  over  the 
wills  of  hearing  men  is  an  abiding  fact  of  human  nature.  Let 
it  control,  then,  your  application  of  rhetoric.  You  are  preach- 
ers. If  you  are  writers,  too,  still  the  writing  is  subsidiary  to 
the  speaking.  For  you,  rhetoric  is  orator>%  and  should  be 
studied  as  oratory. 

That  this  implies  practical  command  of  delivery,  the  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  need  not  be  discust  here.     Presupposing 
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elocution,  wherein  is  rhetoric  strongly  and  peculiarly  oratory? 
What  difference,  after,  all,  is  there  between  writing  and  speak- 
ing? Why  should  I,  who  teach  both  and  am  a  writer,  insist 
upon  this  distinction  ?  Because,  altho  it  ought  to  be  a  truism, 
I  find  it  too  often  practically  ignored.  Why  do  I  stand  be- 
fore you  to-night?  My  message  might  more  easily  have  been 
written.  The  occasion  of  your  inviting  me  was  apparently 
that  you  did  me  the  honor  to  read  my  print.  You  ask  some- 
thing more — I  want  something  more — which  I  am  trying  to 
realize  by  speaking.  We  both  feel  the  human  impulse  to 
speak  and  to  hear,  face  to  face.  Now  I  mention  my  own  case 
merely  because  it  is  extreme.  If  in  the  case  of  a  writer  and  a 
rhetorician  speech  can  give  something  distinct  from  writing, 
how  much  more  in  the  case  of  one  who  is  by  vocation  a 
speaker !  He  whose  bent  and  vocation  and  training  are  to 
address  his  fellowmen  by  the  word  of  his  mouth,  who,  in  what- 
ever field  of  oratory,  is  a  speaker — he  is  applying  rhetoric 
more  immediately  and  practically  than  is  possible  to  any  pen. 
In  this  aspect,  speaking  and  writing  are  not  the  same,  never 
have  been,  and  never  will  be;  and  your  concern  is  with 
speaking. 

Indeed,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  in  our  modern  conditions 
your  sacred  profession  is  more  clearly  a  profession  of  ora- 
tory than  any  other.  Lawyers  today  may  depend  more  on 
the  of^ce-work  of  writing.  Senators  may  labor  more  in  com- 
mittees than  on  the  floor;  but  the  preacher  still  speaks  to  men 
above  all  from  his  pulpit,  and  men  still  come  regularly  to  hear 
him.  I  will  not  say  that  his  usefulness  is  greatest  in  his  ser- 
mons, for  the  sacred  ofilice  has  other  aspects;  but  I  make  bold 
to  assert,  in  spite  of  our  present  welter  of  print,  that  preach- 
ing today  is  a  peculiar  and  abiding  opportunity  of  oratory. 

For  oratory,  particularly  viewed,  is  persuasion.  It  is  the 
energizing  of  truth.  It  is  the  bringing  of  truth  to  bear  by 
a  man  immediately  upon  men.  It  is  truth  kindled  by  the  cur- 
rent between  speaker  and  hearer;  and  until  human  nature  suf- 
fers more  radical  change  than  has  been  brought  about  by 
print,  men  will  need  it  and  crave  it.  The  essence  of  oratory 
is  the  immediate  relation  between  the  particular  speaker  and 
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the  particular  audience.  Your  aim  in  your  sermon  is  <p  ct- 
tal)Iish  that  relation,  to  generate  that  current.  This  is  the  in- 
flexible condition  of  oratory  in  every  place  and  in  all  tinie; 
and  no  one  needs  to  keep  it  more  firmly  in  mind  than  a 
preacher.  A  man  writes  into  the  wide  world,  into  the  air,  to 
be  read  by  whosoever  will,  by  that  abstraction  which  we  call 
the  general  public.  A  man  preaches  to  a  particular  audience. 
If  he  does  not  reach  and  touch  that  audience  then  and  there, 
he  has  failed. 

For  so  we  judge  eacli  time  even  the  sermons  of  men 
who  habitually  succeed.  I  once  heard  a  preacher  of  re- 
nowned eloquence  address  a  body  of  college  students.  His 
discourse  was  progressive,  logical,  convincing,  I  should  say, 
to  an  attentive  reader;  but  it  passed  over  the  heads  of  his  ac- 
tual hearers.  The  next  day  I  heard  the  same  speaker  address 
a  smaller  audience.  His  speech  was  no  less  logical  in  con- 
struction; but  it  also  held  the  men  that  heard  it.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  w^orth  of  the  former  address  in  print,  it 
failed  where  the  other  succeeded — as  a  speech.  At  the  Prince- 
ton sesquicentennial,  President  Cleveland  presented  to  a  highly 
academic  audience  a  series  of  admirable  political  doctrines  in 
highly  abstract  and  Latin  language.  At  the  Columbia  ses- 
quicentennial, Mayor  McClellan  put  the  same  truths  into  ur- 
gent and  specific  appeal.  There  is  no  question  which  was  the 
better  speech. 

Now,  it  is  the  preacher's  peculiar  opportunity  to  know  his 
audience  as  few  other  public  speakers  can  know  theirs ;  for  his 
audience  is  typically  and  usually  his  own  parish.  He  goes 
among  them  every  day.  He  talks  with  them.  As  he  must 
answer  for  their  lives,  so  he  has  a  peculiar  opiwrtunity  of  an- 
swering their  lives  by  what  he  learns  from  them;  and  surely 
no  sermon  can  be  called  a  good  sermon  which  might  be  good 
for  some  other  congregation  or  some  other  time.  Since  ora- 
tory is  always  here  and  now,  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty,  as  it  is 
peculiarly  the  opportunity,  of  the  preaclier  to  realize  its  very 
ideal. 

Sermons,  moreover,  are  here  and  now  in  the  sense  that  they 
belong  very  largely  to  the  Aristotelian  class  of  occastoml  ora- 
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tory.  You  will  remember  Aristotle's  three  divisions :  forensic, 
or  the  speech  of  the  law  courts ;  deliberative,  or  the  speech  of 
the  senate;  and  occasional,  or  the  speech  of  the  occasion.  Ser- 
mons are  very  largely  of  the  last  class.  This  implies  no  mere 
superficial  timeliness.  Tho  a  preacher  should  not  abstain  from 
presenting  what  he  thinks  his  congregation  ought  to  hear  at 
a  given  time,  he  should  not,  on  the  other  hand,  feel  bound  to 
preach  on  Standard  Oil  or  the  insurance  investigations.  His 
audience,  so  far  as  they  are  serious — and  audiences  can  quite 
generally  be  made  serious,  even  when  inclined  to  another 
frame  of  mind — come,  however  vaguely,  for  help  in  relating 
the  present,  this  moment  of  time,  to  eternity.  Other- worldli- 
ness  is  not  a  fault ;  it  simply  needs  to  be  related  to  this-world- 
liness.  By  a  custom  that  has  the  sanction  of  rhetoric  as  well 
as  of  theology,  the  Church  provides  in  its  recurring  festivals 
as  it  were  recurring  anniversaries  of  special  truths.  That 
these  are  old  is  one  of  their  virtues ;  but  they  need  each  time 
to  be  made  new,  to  be  renewed  for  each  audience.  By  occa- 
sional oratory  Aristotle  implies  just  that — the  making  of  the 
particular  occasion  vital  to  the  particular  audience,  the  making 
of  the  old  new.  Here  is  the  originality  of  oratory.  The  pub- 
lic speaker  is  not  Darwin;  he  is  Huxley.  In  spite  of  miscon- 
ception, originality  in  public  speaking  consists  no  more  ill  re- 
search and  discovery  than  in  novelty  and  sensation.  It  con- 
sists in  vital  relation  to  those  conditions  of  place  and  time 
which  never  were  before  in  just  the  same  way,  and  never  will 
be  again.  A  sermon  is  the  saving  of  the  fleeting  moment 
for  eternity. 

Sermons,  then,  being  essentially  oratory,  being  mainly  what 
we  call  occasional  oratory,  what  follows  as  to  their  method? 
Every  application  of  rhetoric,  every  field  of  its  exercise,  having 
its  method  adapted  to  its  particular  end  and  object,  how  shall 
the  method  of  the  sermon  be  adapted?  Tho  such  matters 
should  be  taught,  not  preached,  still  it  is  possible  to  summa- 
rize certain  specific  points  of  advice.  The  first  of  these  is  what 
the  old  teachers  and  text-books  of  rhetoric  used  to  call  ampli- 
fication. I  can  remember  smiling  at  that  term  in  the  earlier 
days  of  my  teaching.     It  implied  to  me  an  excuse  for  incul- 
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eating  bombast.    My  own  cxi)cricncc  having  been  with  writ- 
ing,  it  seemed  to  me  enough   to  state  my  truth,  to  pro- 
{xjund  my  proposition;  and  in  writing  this  may  be  actually 
enough.     The  reader  has  time  to  weigh  and  ponder.     But 
the  hearer  has  not;  and  therefore  for  the  speaker  it  is  not 
enough  to  propound  his  truth.    Truth  will  prevail;  but  truth 
never  will  prevail  from  the  pulpit  as  a  set  of  propositions. 
The  preacher  must  make  it  prevail.    In  any  other  view  preach- 
ing is  superfluous.     What  I  have  called  the  energizing  of 
truth,  the  vitalizing  of  truth,  consists  practically  in  a  good 
deal  of  amplification.     Remember  that  you  arc  not  preaching 
to  yourself.     The  statement  of  truth  which  you  reached  in 
your  study  is  a  satisfaction  to  you.    It  will  not  be  a  satisfac- 
tion, much  less  a  solace  or  a  guide,  to  your  hearers  until  you 
have  given  it  to  them  more  fully.    When  you  say  to  yourself, 
'I  will  let  it  go  at  that,"  be  sure  first  that  you  may  let  it  go 
safely.     This  does  not  imply  that  sermons  should  be  long. 
Speaking,  as  well  as  writing,  should  be  concise.    But  the  con- 
ciseness of  speaking  is  not  the  conciseness  of  writing.    The 
conciseness  of  writing  may  consist  in  packing  away  many 
things ;  the  conciseness  of  speaking  consists  rather  in  selecting 
a  few.     It  is  a  compression,  not  of  parts,  but  of  the  whole. 
A  speech  of  any  kind,  and  therefore  a  sermon,  must  be  large 
within  its  limits;  and  therefore  its  limits  must  be  small.     A 
sermon  should  be,  not  many  things,  but  a  few  things  in  abun- 
dance.   How  else  can  there  be  room  for  that  example,  that  il- 
lustration and  appeal,  which  are  the  very  commonplaces  of 
preaching?     In  a  word,  a  sermon  is  a  practical,  thoro,  and 
vital  amplification  of  a  very  simple  outline.     Infinite  riches 
are  comprized  in  the  little  room  by  the  skill  with  which  a 
preacher  has  first  reduced  his  message  to  a  very  few  vital 
points,  and  then  by  iteration  and  by  expansion,  by  example  and 
illustration,  has  made  those  points  dwell  in  the  minds  of  his 
hearers.     That  is  the  practical  and  essential  virtue  of  ampli- 
fication.    It  means  that  a  speech  should  be,  not  many,  but 
much. 

What  I  iiavc  caiicd  tuL-  appeal  of  the  sermon  is  in  a  large 
sense  one  of  its  essential  qualities;  for  a  sermon  cannot  af- 
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ford  to  leave  the  hearers  cold.  But  I  am  thinking  of  appeal, 
not  as  something  separate  from  conviction  or  exposition,  not 
as  something  superadded  after  the  sermon  is  complete,  but  as 
that  quality  which  arises  from  the  very  conception  of  the  ser- 
mon, from  the  very  earnestness  with  which  the  preacher  de- 
sires to  convey  that  particular  truth  to  that  particular  audience. 
This  is  a  sufficient  safeguard  against  sensationalism.  Sen- 
sationalism surely  is  a  vice.  So  also  is  coldness  or  dryness. 
That  a  sermon  should  not  be  sensational  is  surely  but  a  nega- 
tive virtue.  A  preacher  must  learn  how  to  appeal  more  surely 
than  by  sensations;  but  to  say  that  he  must  none  the  less  ap- 
peal is  simply  iterating  the  essential  condition  of  oratory. 

Here  I  pause  upon  the  dreadful  brink  of  a  second  piece 
of  advice  which  does  not  agree  with  what  I  have  sometimes 
heard,  and  yet  is  too  strongly  upon  my  own  conviction  to  be 
withheld.  It  follows  from  the  general  office  of  oratory  and 
the  particular  office  of  preaching,  that  sermons,  like  other 
speeches,  will  not  have  their  full  effect  unless  the  speaker  dis- 
penses in  the  pulpit  with  his  manuscript.  Manuscript  is  al- 
ways a  non-conductor  of  eloquence,  and  usually  a  non- 
conductor of  persuasion.  The  vital  condition  of  oratory  be-; 
ing  the  touch  or  current  between  the  speaker  and  hearer, 
that  touch  is  removed,  that  current  is  impaired,  or  even 
broken,  by  the  intervention  of  manuscript.  I  will  not  expand 
transcendentally  on  what  is  vaguely  called  magnetism.  I  am 
not  insisting  that  all  sermons  should  be  in  a  higher  and  more 
special  sense  .eloquence.  I  am  simply  enunciating  the  experi- 
ence of  hearers  and  preachers  when  I  say  that  reading  is  in 
the  way. 

To  say  this  is  not  to  disparage  the  advantages  of  writingj 
much  less  the  advantages  of  written  preparation.  Impromptu 
speaking,  in  the  literal  sense,  is  much  rarer  than  is  commonly 
supposed;  and,  rare  or  frequent,  is  not  of  primary  concern. 
Most  speeches  are  in  some  way  prepared.  The  whole  ques- 
tion, and  the  only  question,  is  how  best  to  prepare.  The 
answer  that  I  urge  is,  prepare,  not  to  read,  but  to  speak.  Pre- 
supposing a  sermon  conceived  and  developed  at  leisure  and 
with  care,  admitting  in  some  cases  even  a  sermon  written  out 
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from  start  to  finish,  I  am  urging  simply  that  after  it  has  been 
so  prepared,  or  even  so  written,  it  be  left  at  home.  The 
preparation  to  speak  without  manuscript  is  longer  and  marc 
severe  tlian  the  preparation  for  reading  can  ever  be.  No  one 
can  possibly  feel  that  more  keenly  than  the  man  who,  like  my- 
self, formed  his  early  habit  of  composition  upon  writing.  It 
is  precisely  because  I  have  experienced  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing thru  exclusive  habits  of  writing  and  reading,  finding  that 
they  had  to  be  broken  thru  by  every  one  who  wisht  to  realize 
his  opportunities  as  a  speaker  at  their  full,  that  I  am  urging 
upon  you  tonight  to  begin  now — to  learn  now  how  to  focus 
your  preparation  upon  a  final  oral  result — to  learn  now  how 
to  swim  without  corks,  since  swim  you  must.  I  am  urging 
you  to  disabuse  your  minds  of  the  easier  conception  of  preach- 
ing which  I  believe  to  be  deficient,  if  not  mistaken.  Reading 
is  not  preaching.  No  one  who  has  tried  can  honestly  believe 
in  his  power  to  gain  and  to  keep  a  real  and  constant  touch 
with  his  audience  when  he  has  a  manuscript  in  the  way. 

Just  a  week  ago  tonight,  I  heard  a  popular  novelist  ad- 
dress a  large  crowd  in  my  university  town  on  socialism.  He 
began  by  coming  forvvard  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  and 
speaking  to  the  people.  Since  he  spoke  sincerely,  with  a  con- 
sciousness of  message,  and  directly  eye  to  eye,  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  holding  our  attention.  But  in  this  preliminary 
discourse  were  certain  ominous  references  to  "my  paper,*'  "the 
paper  I  am  about  to  read,'*  etc.,  and  just  so  soon  as  he  picked 
up  that  fatal  paper  a  curtain  descended  between  him  and  us. 
He  was  no  less  sincere;  he  was,  if  possible,  even  more  earnest; 
but  he  had  lost  touch.  This  was  so  apparent  even  to  himself 
that  from  time  to  time,  as  he  reached  the  more  fervid  parts 
of  his  appeal,  he  was  moved  to  throw  down  his  manuscript, 
to  emerge  once  more  and  speak  to  us.  "What  I  mean  to  say," 
he  would  cry ;  and  then  he  would  really  make  a  speech.  But 
such  was  the  defect  of  his  preparation  that  he  was  obliged 
again  and  again  to  resort  to  his  manuscript,  and  again  and 
again  to  lose  his  audience.  He  showed  afresh  the  falbcy  of 
attempting  to  make  a  direct  appeal,  which  wn  *  *  iect,  by 
reading  a  maniHcript.  and  al!U)  the  practical  <  y  of  at- 
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tempting  to  read  and  to  speak  at  the  same  time;  for  the  re- 
sult, in  his  case  as  in  many  others,  was  to  disrupt  his  plan, 
and  to  draw  out  the  discourse  to  unreasonable  and  tedious 
length.  What  I  urge  upon  you,  therefore,  is  the  importance 
of  preparing  yourselves  from  the  beginning  to  speak  without 
manuscript. 

If,  then,  the  preparation  should  be  directed  toward  ultimate 
speaking,  not  toward  makeshift  reading,  how  is  this  to  be 
done?  First  by  the  method  of  the  plan.  That  a  plan  is  a 
prerequisite  of  effective  speaking  is  an  axiom  of  effective 
speakers,  however  much  it  may  be  doubted  by  the  inexpert. 
The  people  who  suppose  that  a  plan  hinders  spontaneity  seem 
to  regard  spontaneity  as  the  gift  of  gab.  Now  certainly 
what  such  people  call  flow  is  most  desirable,  is  even  necessary ; 
but  the  flow  of  your  sermon  will  be  just  as  smooth  and  just 
as  straight  as  the  channel  you  have  made  for  it  beforehand. 
A  plan,  people  say,  is  a  mechanical  device.  If  they  mean  that 
the  plan  will  result  in  a  mechanical  speech,  then  again  they 
have  a  most  deficient  idea  of  plan.  Certainly  a  plan  should 
not  be  mechanical,  but  real.  Therefore  it  must  not  be  some- 
body else's  plan,  drawn  from  a  convenient  book  of  sermon- 
heads.  No  one  else's  plan  can  ever  be  vital  in  your  mouth. 
The  making  of  your  own  plan  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
making  of  your  own  speech,  and  ought  to  be  a  most  import- 
ant part  of  your  own  intellectual  discipline.  Right  plan- 
making  has  a  direct  and  progressive  reaction  in  clarity  of  con- 
ception, and  especially  in  developing  a  faculty  of  exposition. 
For  the  plan  exhibits  the  way  in  which  the  idea  is  grasped 
by  its  maker  and  adapted  to  his  audience.  Unless  a  man  is 
to  bring  his  own  conceptions  into  his  own  order,  how  is  he 
to  bring  them  to  bear?  And  unless  he  brings  them  to  bear, 
where  is  his  sermon  ?  To  repeat  this  might  be  thought  super- 
fluous, if  one  did  not  hear  intelligent  laymen  regretting,  of- 
tener  than  any  other  defect  of  sermons,  lack  of  shape,  uncer- 
tainty of  plan.  The  criticism  does  not  mean  that  the  hearer 
desires  a  mechanical  plan,  or  an  elaborate  plan,  or  a  plan  of 
certain  pattern,  but  that  he  desires  to  see  his  way  clearly 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
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Now  plan-making,  amid  all  its  varieties — and  there  is  no 
one  way  for  every  man — is  essentially  of  two  kinds.  First, 
tliere  is  the  plan  for  the  preacher  himself  in  his  study,  tlie 
means  by  which  he  brings  his  thought,  his  reading,  his  notes, 
into  some  scheme  that  shall  show  their  logical  relation.  It 
is  a  map  or  chart  of  all  that  he  has  jotted  down  from  tunc 
to  time  on  slips  or  cards  for  that  sermon.  It  enables  him 
to  see  how  much  he  has,  and  in  what  proportions.  It  enables 
him  to  adjust  these  proportions,  to  fill  out  here,  to  expunge 
there.  Such  a  plan  will  naturally  be  rather  full.  Being  a 
table  of  all  the  material  that  in  the  course  of  reflection  and 
reading  has  seemed  germane  to  the  subject  and  profitable  to 
the  hearers,  it  is  likely  to  include  more,  it  may  include  much 
more,  than  is  finally  used  in  the  address.  For  such  planning 
a  very  useful  system  is  the  one. devised  for  the  teaching  of 
argumentation  at  Harvard  by  Professor  Baker,  and  called  by 
him  a  brief.  It  is  a  simple  and  rigid  system  of  bringing  into  its 
logical  relation  every  bit  of  the  material  and,  what  is  equally 
useful,  of  forcing  out  the  superfluous  or  irrelevant.  Such  a 
system  is  equally  applicable  to  exposition.  In  cither  case,  ar- 
gumentative or  expository,  it  gives  a  full  and  detailed  analy- 
sis of  the  material,  and  by  a  method  already  familiar  to  nianv 
students  from  use  in  college. 

The  other  kind  of  plan  is  the  plan  for  the  people  to  hear; 
and  this  must  be  much  less  detailed,  much  broader,  much 
simpler.  For  here  the  problem  is,  not  to  map  out  a  logical 
chart,  but  to  devise  a  scheme  of  presentation.  If  the  main 
headings  of  the  first  plan  seem  vital  for  presentation,  the  sec- 
ond plan  may  be  simply  a  shorter  form  of  the  first ;  and  both 
plans  must,  of  course,  turn  on  the  same  few  cardinal  points. 
But  the  desired  order  of  details  is  often  so  diflferent  that  prac- 
tically it  is  often  better  to  compose  the  second  plan  afresh,  with 
the  sole  view  of  helping  the  hearer  follow.  For  this  second 
plan,  the  plan  of  presentation,  must  be,  not  only  broad  and 
simple,  but  progressive.  Its  object  being  to  lead  the  hearer  from 
point  to  point,  its  main  concern  is  sequence.  The  object  of  the 
first  plan  being  classification,  its  concern  with  sequence  is 
quite  subordinate.     Hence  the  need  of  a  second  plan,  a  plan 
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constructed  solely  to  insure  progressive  movement.  Since 
movement  is  one  of  the  most  essential  qualities  of  effective 
oratory,  the  plan  of  presentation  should  be,  not  an  enumera- 
tion of  topics,  nor  a  classification,  but  a  series,  of  stages.  For 
this  purpose  a  practical  method  is  to  conceive  the  sermon  as 
a  series  of  paragraphs,  each  unified  in  itself,  indeed,  but  also 
fitting  into  its  particular  place  in  the  sequence  of  the  v^hole. 
Speaker  and  hearer  alike  can  then  advance  surely,  thru  stage 
after  stage,  upward  to  a  culmination.  And  this  paragraph 
plan  has  two  other  practical  recommendations:  first,  its  very 
sequence  makes  it  easy  to  remember ;  secondly,  however  much 
or  little  may  be  written,  it  leaves  the  speaker  free  for  spon- 
tanous  amplification,  because  he  has  no  fear  of  losing  his 
way.  For  audience  and  speaker  alike,  then,  a  practical  plan 
of  presentation  is  a  plan  by  paragraphs. 

So  far,  the  preparation  is  not  essentially  different  from  the 
preparation  for  writing.  It  may  be  specifically  adapted  to 
oral  ends,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  necessary  for  those  ends; 
but  it  is  itself  not  oral.  So  far,  that  is,  the  preparation  for 
speaking  is  writing.  Should  all  the  preparation  be  by  writ- 
ing? Few  will  admit  that  it  should  be;  yet  many  act  as  if 
there  were  no  other  way.  Some  preachers  have  given  them- 
selves little  more  oral  practise,  perhaps  no  more,  than  the 
reading  of  their  sermons  aloud  in  the  pulpit.  Their  whole 
preparation  and,  in  consequence,  their  habit  of  composition, 
are  associated  with  pen  and  paper.  Surely  such  preachers, 
conceive  their  functions  too  narrowly.  That  every  public 
speaker  needs  practise  in  writing,  both  as  part  of  his  profes- 
sional education,-  and  as  a  constant  means  of  culture;  that 
every  public  speaker  needs  some  writing  in  preparation  for 
most  speeches,  and  the  less  his  experience,  the  more  writing 
— all  this  is  so  obvious,  so  often  repeated,  and  so  well  un- 
derstood, that  it  may  be  taken  for  granted.  But  the  matter 
cannot  rest  there.  For  all  its  undoubted  value,  writing  is 
not  sufficient.  It  is  not  sufficient  even  as  general  training, 
much  less  as  preparation  for  a  particular  sermon. 

Speakers  who  have  realized  this  neglected  truth,  even  where 
they  depended  on  writing  to  the  extent  of  putting  every  sen- 
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tence  on  paper,  liave  provc<I  the  value  of  rehearsing  certain 
parts  orally.  The  first  thing  they  learned  from  this  good 
practise,  perhaps,  was  some  real  notion  of  delivery.  If  elo- 
cution is  to  be  more  than  vocal  gymnastics  and  less  than  ex- 
traneous ornament,  it  must  be  applied  to  a  man's  own  words. 
Here  is  something,  but  only  a  tithe.  More  important  is  the 
practical  test  of  adaptation  to  the  audience.  He  who  merely 
writes  may  unconsciously  miss  his  aim  in  phrases.  He  who 
speaks,  or  even  rehearses  orally,  having  some  sense  of  an 
audience,  finds  that  phrases  do  not  always  sound  as  they  look. 
Actual  speaking  is  the  only  safe  test  of  vitality,  and  even  of 
sincerity.  But  the  adaptation  to  the  audience  will  not  stop 
there.  As  the  speaker  rehearses  a  certain  paragraph,  he  will 
become  aware  that  it  is  insufficient,  that  it  is  too  bare,  that 
it  does  not  quite  fulfil  his  intention — in  a  word,  that  it  needs 
further  amplification.  If  he  is  wise  enough  to  amplify  it  or- 
illy,  on  the  spot,  as  he  feels  the  words  come,  whether  he  re- 
vises the  manuscript  or  not,  he  has  learned  something  about 
oral  preparation.  Finally',  as  he  passes  to  a  new  point,  he 
will  now  and  again  be  halted  by  that  most  practical  of  all 
technical  questions  in  oratory — is  that  last  point  safe?  Is  it 
strong?  Is  it  even  quite  clear?  And  thus  he  will  learn  the 
corresponding  lesson  that  a  large  part  of  the  art  of  transition 
consists  in  hammering  down  the  end  of  each  stage  so  surely 
that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  passing  to  the  next.  All  this 
is  oral  preparation  for  the  oral  end. 

But  the  oral  practise  that  has  gone  so  far  may  go  further — 
how  much  further,  and  in  just  what  directions,  will  always 
depend  in  part  on  the  individual;  but  certainly  further.  For 
at  this  point,  if  not  before,  a  speaker  feels  the  truth,  whether 
he  formulates  it  or  not,  that  visual  associations  will  not  suf- 
fice for  an  effective  habit  of  speech.  He  who  has  leametl  to 
see  words  has  now  begun  to  hear  and  feel  them,  and  would 
fain  hear  and  feel  them  more  readily.  That  is  to  say.  a 
speaker  should  cultivate,  not  merely  visual  associations,  but 
auditory  and  motor  associations.  Reading  is  a  makeshift. 
Memorizing  is  another  makeshift,  and  a  makeshift  imprac- 
ticable  for   a   preacher   that   has   one  sermon   a   week — to 
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say  nothing  of  two.  Now  tho  the  possibilities  of  oral 
composition  are  very  imperfectly  realized  in  theory,  a  few 
points  are  sufficiently  clear.  The  rest  is  experiment  with 
oneself.  First,  there  is  widely  recognized  and  practised 
the  oral  amplification  of  single  paragraphs.  Whether  from 
haste  or  interruption,  a  preacher  has  to  enter  the  pulpit 
with  a  sermon  incomplete.  It  is  all  planned;  it  is  all  writ- 
ten but  one  paragraph;  that  paragraph  is  merely  thought. 
Being  unable  to  omit  this  without  breaking  his  sequence,  he 
develops  it  impromptu.  In  this  necessity  lies  a  virtue.  He  finds 
that  paragraph,  perhaps,  as  effective  as  his  others.  But  mark 
that  the  oral  development  need  not  be  impromptu.  Suppose 
that  in  his  next  sermon  he  deliberately  leaves  one  paragraph 
unwritten.  On  Thursday,  standing  in  his  study,  he  develops 
it  orally  impromptu.  Repeating  the  process  on  Friday,  he 
keeps  the  thoughts  of  Thursday,  but  improves  the  phrase. 
Saturday's  practise  enriches  both  thought  and  phrase.  On 
Sunday  he  will  speak  that  paragraph  more  effectively,  per- 
haps, than  he  can  read  his  others.  What  some  men  have  thus 
learned  as  pastors  they  might  better  have  learned  as  students. 
The  practise  may  be  extended  until  the  whole  sermon  is  thus 
developed  orally  from  a  written  plan  without  putting  a  single 
paragraph  on  paper.  This  is  done  by  many  speakers.  Even 
where  the  practise  is  applied  rather  to  parts  than  to  the  whole, 
as  by  writing  the  more  important  paragraphs,  or  the  most 
important  sentences,  and  amplifying  the  rest  orally,  it  culti- 
vates auditory  and  motor  associations ;  it  frees  a  preacher  from 
bondage  to  visual  associations;  it  forms  a  habit  of  speaking. 
Oral  composition,  then,  may  be  oral  amplification  of  a  writ- 
ten plan. 

The  habit  of  oral  amplification  opens  an  uncharted  realm' 
of  oral  suggestion.  Every  experienced  speaker  has  found  that 
in  the  actual  process  of  speaking,  ideas  sometimes  open  new: 
directions,  or  generate  new  ideas.  As  he  follows  these  spon- 
taneously, he  will  sometimes  achieve  his  most  effective  pas- 
sages and  he  always  feels  at  such  times  an  unusual  vigor. 
How  far  such  happy  moments  may  react  in  enlarging  a  ca- 
pacity for  oral  composition  is  matter  for  experiment.     While 
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they  sugjjcst  wider  possibilities,  they  also  suggest  caution. 
Tho  a  preaclier  is  an  orator,  he  is  always  something  else.  His 
messiige  is  not  only  an  opix)rtunity:  it  is  a  trust.  His  sense 
of  responsibility,  therefore,  will  make  him  chary  of  public 
extravagance.  A  sufficient  safeguard,  in  most  cases,  is  to  keep 
up  the  habit  of  writing.  Oral  preparation,  tho  it  should  be 
constant,  should  not  l>e  exclusive;  and  the  strictness  of  writ- 
ten formulation  tends  to  check  wildness.  .As  to  wandering, 
that  is  prohibited  by  the  plan.  .After  all,  the  dangers  of  fol- 
lowing oral  suggestions  are  neither  common  nor  likely  to  en- 
trap men  of  this  vocation ;  and  the  possibilities  are  worthy  of 
practical  experiment. 

.An  historical  type  of  oral  composition  is  the  preacher  John 
Bunyan.  Tho  he  is  known  today  by  a  great  work  of  litera- 
ture, he  was  primarily,  habitually,  and  mainly  a  preacher.  By 
this  is  meant,  not  merely  that  many  of  his  published  works 
are  sermons,  but  that  even  the  few  works  that  he  wrote  with- 
out preaching  keep  much  of  the  character  of  oral  discourse. 
His  characteristic  work  sounds  less  like  writing  than  like  talk. 
That  this  is  no  fancy  may  be  proved  alike  from  the  facts  of 
his  life  and  from  scrutiny  of  his  writings.  His  style  is  homely 
and  familiar  because  it  is  literally  colloquial;  it  is  orally  di- 
rect, and  yet  orally  ample,  because  speech  sounded  in  his  ears 
and  was  directed  to  the  ears  rather  than  the  eyes  of  others. 
That  his  gift  of  expression  was  a  very  remarkable  speech- 
function  has  been  explained  fully  by  Professor  Royce*s  psy- 
chological study  of  Grace  aboutiding.  Even  the  Bible,  his  con- 
stant handbook,  affected  his  expression  far  less  than  in  similar 
use  it  would  have  affected  the  style  of  a  man  of  letters.  For 
Bunyan  was  not  a  man  of  letters.  His  habit  of  association 
was  not  literary.  With  fewer  literary  associations,  iierhaiis, 
than  any  other  mind  that  ever  made  literature,  his  mind  move«l 
naturally  by  oral  associations,  by  the  sense  of  words  heard 
and  uttered.  His  case,  then,  exhibits  in  the  extreme  the  possi- 
bilities of  oral  composition.  Toward  the  other  extreme  is 
Burke,  whose  mind  worked  too  much  by  the  visual  associa- 
tions of  writing  and  reading  to  permit  his  ever  becoming  a 
really  effective  speaker.    Everybody  read  his  speeches  in  print ; 
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but  few  ever  cared  to  hear  him.  None  of  you,  even  if  he  could, 
would  pay  for  the  speaking  habit  of  Bunyan  the  deprivation 
of  book-learning  that  was  partly  the  cause  of  its  extreme  pu- 
rity. None  of  you,  on  the  other  hand,  should  pay  for  the  writ- 
ing habit  of  Burke  the  atrophy  of  the  faculty  of  vivid  speech. 
Together  these  two  great  men  display  a  possibility  and  a 
danger  in  your  preparation  as  preachers.  This  preparation 
can  not  without  narrowness  exclude  either  writing  or  speak- 
ing. The  two  are  so  far  from  incompatible  that  either  may 
help  the  other.  But  neither  is  sufficient  for  the  ends  of  the 
other.  Each  demands,  besides  general  training,  its  own  spe- 
cific training.  In  sum,  then,  the  message  of  rhetoric  to  homi- 
letics  is  that  the  specific  technical  training  of  the  preacher 
should  be  a  training  to  speak. 

Charles  Sears  Baldwin 

Yale  University 
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HIE  EDUCATIONAL  VALUE  OF  THE  CLASSICAL 
LANGUAGES 

No  question  of  educational  values  and  methods  is  capable 
of  permanent  solution.  What  is  true  for  one  condition  of  so- 
ciety or  for  one  time  will  not  be  true  for  another,  since  edu- 
cation is  not  a  fbct  something,  unchanging  as  mathematical 
science,  but  a  social  process  which  bears  a  definite  relation  to 
the  changing  social  organism.  There  is,  consequently,  in  such 
a  rapidly  developing  society  as  ours,  a  continually  existing 
need  of  rethinking  every  conclusion,  of  reconstructing  old 
methods  in  the  light  of  new  needs  and  new  experiences.  It 
is  entirely  from  such  considerations  as  these,  and  not  from 
any  desire  to  enter  into  any  idle  controversy,  or  to  multiply 
words  without  knowledge,  that  we  undertake  the  discussion 
of  the  admirable  papers  of  Professor  Kelscy,  published  in  the 
recent  numbers  of  the  Educational  Review.  We  shall 
not,  however,  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  his  arguments,  but 
shall  also  consider  others  which  are  frequently  offered  along 
the  same  line.  We  all  believe  that  truth  can  not  suffer  from 
honest  discussion  and  friendly  exchange  of  points  of  view. 
In  any  such  discussion,  it  is  hard,  of  course,  for  the  partisans 
to  change  their  ground  because  of  the  intimate  way  with 
which  they  have  identified  themselves  with  it,  in  order  to 
make  their  respective  positions  clear,  but  a  frank  statement 
from  time  to  time  of  the  points  at  issue  can  not  but  be  illumi- 
nating to  the  general  public.  I  need  scarcely  say  that  there 
can  not  be  better  evidence  of  the  clearness  and  frankness  of 
Professor  Kelsey's  papers  than  that  they  should  stimulate  far- 
ther discussion  of  the  theme  with  which  they  deal. 

In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  show  that  questions  may  fairly 
be  raised  regarding  the  points  in  favor  of  classical  Mudies  of- 
fered in  these  papers.    In  the  present  sUte  of  our  knowledge 
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this  is  probably  all  that  can  be  done  by  either  party  with  the 
arguments  of  the  other.  The  right  and  the  wrong  of  the 
question  unfortunately  rests  largely  upon  mere  opinion.  We 
must  all  admit  that  none  of  us  possess  a  large  body  of  facts 
determined  by  accurate  scientific  experimentation.  Part  of  our 
purpose,  therefore,  is  to  show  how  much  a  matter  of  opinion 
are  the  various  views  upon  the  subject,  and  to  point  out  how 
we  might  arrive  at  more  exact  knowledge  if  we  had  but  a 
stronger  infusion  of  the  scientific  spirit.  It  is  much  easier  to 
guess  or  feel  that  a  thing  is  so  than  to  go  thru  a  long  series 
of  laborious  tests  to  arrive  at  an  exact  conclusion.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  say,  "My  experience  leads  me  to  believe  so 
and  so,"  than  to  start  out  and  really  discover  the  facts  by  sci- 
entific methods.  For  it  is  perfectly  possible  by  accurate  scien- 
tific tests  to  accumulate  data  which  will  place  much  of  the 
problem  beyond  the  sphere  of  controversy.  Thus,  let  two  sets 
of  pupils  of  average  ability,  on  entering  high  school,  be  given 
tests  of  ability  in  memory,  in  imagination,  reasoning,  percep- 
tion, analysis,  such  tests  as  have  already  been  carefully  de- 
vised by  the  psychologist,  and  utilized  already  many  times 
with  reference  to  other  problems ;  let  the  tests  be  repeated  sev- 
eral times  in  the  first  three  months  of  the  first  year.  The  sta- 
tistical treatment  of  the  results  would  yield  a  fairly  accurate 
measure  of  the  pupil's  abilities  in  these  lines.  Let  one-half  of 
these  pupils  take  classical  studies,  with  as  little  as  possible 
of  science  and  modern  languages ;  let  the  other  half  take  no 
classical  studies.  At  the  end  of  the  four  years  test  them  again 
as  at  first,  and  note  whether  there  is  any  divergence  in  the 
abilities  of  the  two  classes  as  a  result  of  the  different  types 
of  studies  pursued.  Such  a  body  of  data  would  be  incom- 
parably more  valuable  in  settling  certain  disputed  aspects  of 
the  classical  problem  than  any  number  of  opinions  of  even 
the  best  observers. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  classical  studies  discust  in  the 
aforementioned  papers  may  be  conveniently  grouped  un- 
der three  heads :  ^first,  their  formal  disciplinary  value ;  second, 
their  incidental  value  for  certain  other  studies  and  profes- 
sions, and  lastly,  their  general  cultural  value. 
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It  IS  held  that  classics  arc  par  excdlctuc  ihc  diKiplinary 
studies,  furnishing  in  an  inexpensive  way  the  best  of  al!  means 
of  developing  mental  power.  The  assumption  is,  that  it  i» 
possible  to  develop  mental  capacity  in  certain  general  direc- 
tions independently  of  the  use  to  which  that  capacity  is  to 
be  put.  Reasoning  power  in  general,  it  is  held,  can  be  de- 
veloped; so  can  memory,  so  skill  in  analysis  and  acuteness  of 
apperception.  The  mind  is  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  a 
chest  of  tools  which  can  be  sharpened  without  reference  to 
the  use  to  which  they  are  to  be  put.  Surely,  however,  no 
one  will  seriously  think  that  the  disciplinary  value  of  classical 
studies  is  proved  in  the  slightest  degree,  because  men  eminent 
in  other  lines  have  often  been  classical  students.  We  have  ev- 
ery reason  to  believe  that  all  such  men  were  in  the  first  place 
possest  of  much  native  ability,  and  hence  that  they  distin- 
guished themselves  as  a  matter  of  course  in  whatever  they 
undertook.  Such  was  more  than  likely  the  case  of  the  great 
William  Harvey.  In  fact  we  know  he  was  also  a  great 
mathematician.  With  reference  to  the  statesmen  of  Senator 
Hoar's  generation,  should  we  not  recall  that  the  only  credi- 
table courses  open  to  young  men  of  ability  at  that  time  were 
classical  ones,  hence  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  ambitious 
young  men  of  great  native  capacity  should,  if  they  gainetl 
any  education  at  all  in  those  days,  have  escaped  classical 
studies?  In  fine,  is  it  not  folly  to  attempt  to  decide  so  import- 
ant a  question  by  the  mere  opinions  and  comments  of  evai 
distinguished  men,  especially  when  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
instances  usually  adduced  are  at  their  best  susceptible  of  quite 
a  different  explanation?  Far  from  holding  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary *To  discuss  the  value  of  formal  discipline  from  a  psy- 
chological point  of  view,"  it  would  seem  that  the  mere  fact 
that  the  theory  is  seriously  called  into  question  should  at 
least  make  it  worthy  of  attention.  But  the  evidence  against 
it  is  by  no  means  little  or  uncertain.  The  whole  doctrine  has 
been  shown  to  be  thoroly  untenable  by  such  educators  as  the 
late  Professor  Hinsdale,  O'Shea,  Bagle>-.  Home,  Thomdike. 
Bolton,  De  Garmo,  and  many  others,  and  their  contentions  arc 
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supported  by  a  great  mass  of  psychological  and  observational 
evidence  which  must  be  fairly  faced  by  any  one  who  bases 
any .  conclusion  upon  the  doctrine. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  types  of  objections  which  may  be 
brought  against  this  doctrine.     If  there  is  anything  taught  by 
modern  science  it  is  that  all  biological  and  particularly  all 
social  and  intellectual  phenomena  are  almost  indefinitely  com- 
plex, and  however  tempting  it  may  be  to  draw  conclusions 
regarding  these  processes   from   mechanical   analogies,   it   is 
generally  unsafe  to  do  so,  because  they  really  carry  us  but  a 
little  way,  leave  us  far  short  of  the  inwardness  of  the  points 
in  question,  and  worse  still,  give  us  a  false  conception  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  issue  at  stake.     Many  general  illustrations 
of  this  might  be  given,  but  we  shall  confine  our  attention  en- 
tirely to  the  question  of   formal  discipline.     Manifestly  the 
problem  of  whether  the  formal  discipline  of  mental  processes 
is  possible  is  a  question  of  fact  and  not  of  opinion,  a  question 
upon  which  we  need  all  the  light  which  science  is  able  to 
offer.     If  the  results  of  scientific  experiment  and  traditional 
opinion  are  at  variance,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  we  should 
prefer  tradition  to  the  results  of  experimental  investigation. 

One   fact  the  study  of   psycho-physical  processes  renders 
very  clear,  namely  the  great  specialization  in  brain  functions. 
We  know  today  that  there  is  not  only  a  definite  speech  cen- 
ter, but  also  a  special  reading  center,  and  a  center  for  the 
auditory  recognition  of  words,  and  that  one  may  be  impaired 
to  a  degree  without  the  impairment  of  the  others.     One  may 
be  able  to  understand  words  when  he  hears  them,  and  be  un- 
able to  get  their  meaning  when  he  looks  at  them,  i.  e.,  there  is 
no  general  power  of  analysis  or  discrimination.     A  person., 
may  lose  his  power  to  discriminate  with  the  eye,  but  not  with 
the  ear.   Specialization  may  go  even  farther :  by  a  certain  brain 
lesion  one  man  is  known  to  have  lost  his  capacity  to  read 
his  native  English,  but  retained  it  for  German  and  Latin/ 
showing  that  within  very  narrow  limits  there  is  division  of 
labor  and  lack  of  connections  where  we  used  to.  think  that 

1  Brain  and  personality,  or  the  physical  relations  of  the  brain  to  the  mind,  W. 
H.  Thompson,  M.  D. 
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the  capacities  involved  in  diverse  tasks  were  one  and  the  same. 
Again  any  one  may  lose  tlie  power  to  read  words,  altho  he 
can  pronounce  them  if  another  reads  them  first.  Of  course 
these  pathological  conditions  are  familiar  to  all,  but  they  arc 
simple  illustrations  of  the  important  fact  that,  as  far  as  the 
senses  with  their  brain  connection  go,  there  is  not,  for  in- 
stances, a  general  visual  capacity,  but  rather  more  or  less  defi- 
nite visual  capacities  independent  of  each  other,  one  or  more 
of  which  may  be  impaired  without  affecting  the  others.  What 
is  true  of  the  senses  is  also  true  of  the  more  strictly  intellec- 
tual processes.  Thus  one  does  not  have  a  single  memory 
power,  but  many  memories,  as  many  as  he  has  specific  lines 
of  activity ;  and  these  can  be  cultivated  largely  independently 
of  each  other.  A  person  by  much  exercise  in  memorizing  and 
use  of  mathematical  formulas  gains  in  memory  capacity  in 
this  direction,  but  probably  not  in  another.  One  may  by  prac- 
tise acquire  an  unusual  memory  for  Greek  words,  but  he  does 
not  on  that  account  have  any  more  memory  capacity  for  the 
principles  of  political  economy  and  chemistry.  Is  my  mem- 
ory for  words  in  a  new  language  strengthened  by  previous 
study  of  another  language?  I  should  say  not,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  words  of  one  are  more  or  less  identical  with  the 
words  of  the  other.  Thus  I  can  more  easily  remember  the 
Greek  word  avBpojnoi  because  I  already  know  the  English 
anthropology,  .but  the  ordinary  student  does  not  find  it  easier 
to  remember  the  Greek  a^vP  because  he  has  previously  learned 
the  Latin  vir,  nor  would  mulier  be  of  the  least  assistance  to 
him  in  remembering  la  fanme.  In  other  words,  if  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  process  is  involved  in  the  two  cases,  then 
the  knowing  of  the  one  helps  in  the  learning  of  the  other.  If 
the  brain  processes  are  different  it  is  hard  to  see  where  there 
is  any  increased  memory  capacity  carried  over  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another.  It  often  does  occur  that  a  good  language 
student  shows  a  good  memor>'  in  chemistr)'  and  in  all  other 
studies  which  he  undertakes,  but  this  simply  means  that  he 
had  more  native  or  original  mental  power,  not  that  his  ex- 
ercise in  one  line  had  strengthened  his  ability  in  others.  This 
view  of  memory  is  supported  not  only  by  ordinary  exn^ri- 
ence,  but  by  experimental  tests. 
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What  we  say  of  memory  is  equally  true  of  all  other  mental 
processes.  Men  are  not  keen  in  discrimination,  perception, 
imagination,  judgment,  reasoning  outside  of  the  specific  lines 
in  which  they  have  been  trained,  unless  they  possest  origi- 
nally much  native  capacity  in  one  or  more  of  these  directions. 
There  is  absolutely  no  support  for  the  assumption  that  "The 
man  who  has  gained  the  power  to  picture  accurately  the  scenes 
of  ancient  Athens  and  Rome  [the  possibility  of  which,  by 
the  way,  we  seriously  question]  will  find  it  possible  to  com- 
bine in  imagination  the  elements  of  a  business  situation  in  such 
a  way  as  to  seize  opportunities  and  outflank  his  untrained 
competitors." 

The  keenness  of  perception  of  the  Indian  was  developed 
with  reference  to  the  chase  and  the  war  party.  Transferred 
to  a  new  type  of  life  he  has  shown  no  great  general  ability 
along  such  lines.  Some  savage  peoples  were  said  to  be  dull 
and  inert  by  their  first  observers,  but  that  is  because  they 
were  judged  by  the  activities  in  the  presence  of  white  man's 
objects  of  interest.  The  native  of  Central  Australia  has  such 
keen  perception  of  water  signs  that  he  seldom  ever  fails  to 
find  it  in  places  where  the  most  educated  Englishman,  even 
after  long  residence  there,  would  die  of  thirst,  and  yet  the 
Australian  would  not  show  remarkable  perceptive  powers  in 
the  detection  of  even  purely  perceptual  elements  in  a  biolog- 
ical or  physical  experiment,  which  would  be  easily  analyzed 
by  the  Englishman. 

A  man  of  great  keenness  of  perception  in  judging  the 
qualities  of  men  may  find  it  quite  impossible  to  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish the  good  and  bad  points  in  a  horse.  One  skilled  in 
the  logic  of  political  economy  may  make  the  most  naive  mis- 
takes when  it  comes  to  the  logic  of  ethics. 

The  use  of  any  capacity  in  any  direction  involves  such  an 
interaction  of  mental  processes  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  the  formal  abstract  training  provided  by  one  sub- 
ject will  be  of  great  assistance  in  other  lines  of  action.  The 
only  possible  truth  in  the  theory  is  that  when  there  is  real 
identity  of  content  in  two  fields,  the  training  in  one  field  will 
then  assist  in  the  mastery  of  the  other.     The  mind  is  not  like 
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a  box  of  springs,  any  one  of  whicli  might  be  released  under 
divers  circumstance  would  be  truer  to  say  that  in  any 

particular  reaction  or  type  of  reaction  various  psychical  proc- 
esses are  involved,  each  particular  situation  requiring  its  par- 
ticular combination  of  processes,  so  that  if  we  change  to  a 
new  set  of  conditions,  involving  apparently  the  same  predom- 
inant capacity — for  instance,  reasoning — the  whole  combination 
of  powers  will  in  all  probability  be  so  changed  as  to  render 
the  reaction  essentially  different,  so  that  any  facility  ac- 
quired in  the  earlier  reaction  will  have  little  influence  in  de- 
termining the  later  one,  t.  e.,  we  seldom  merely  reason,  or 
remember  or  discriminate,  nor  do  we  act  with  single  com- 
binations of  these  processes,  but  rather  with  them  combined 
in  the  most  complex  ways.. 

One  fallacy,  then,  of  formal  discipline  is  that  of  supposing" 
that  our  reactions  are  much  simpler  than  they  really  are.  The 
whole  organism  is  involved  in  every  reaction,  and  facility  in 
dealing  with  any  particular  situation  involves  acquiring  a 
set  of  habits  and  coordinations  with  reference  to  it  specifically, 
and  such  sets  of  habits  cannot  be  carried  over  bodily  to  other 
types  of  problems.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  a  general  train- 
ing such  as  Latin  proposes  to  furnish.  Just  as  the  study  of 
mathematics  cultivates  chiefly  mathematical  capacity,  so  the 
chief  skill  resulting  from  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  lies 
quite  definitely  along  the  line  of  these  subjects  themselves. 

Stated  in  terms  of  educational  values,  we  may  say,  in  the 
words  of  another,  "It  is  not  possible  to  make  one  form  of  ex- 
perience stand  wholly  for  the  work  of  other  forms.  If  the 
play  of  children  is  educative,  it  is  not  merely  educative  in 
terms  of  arithmetic,  nor  can  the  educational  value  of  manual 
training  be  given  in  tenns  of  Latin  comix>sition.  The  norm 
or  standard  of  reality  in  one  line  of  conduct  can  not  be  gen- 
eralized into  a  norm  for  all  other  forms  of  conduct  .  .  . 
Our  principal  difficulty  has  come  over  and  over  again  in  ir>- 
ing  to  make  one  subject  stand  as  the  test  for  the  value  of 
other  subjects."* 

After  all  does  it  not  make  less  difference  what  a  ciiiiu  siud- 
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ies,  and  infinitely  more  difference  that  he  comes  into  contact 
with  inspiring  teachers;  that  he  acquires  systematic  ideals  of 
work,  and  is  so  occupied  intellectually  that  he  does  not  get 
into  mischief,  and  more  than  all  has  a  good  chance  to  grow 
physically.  If  the  mind  is  kept  reasonably  active,  it  spon- 
taneously increases  in  power.  A  high  school  senior  can  reason 
better  than  a  freshman,  quite  possibly  because  he  is  four  years 
older,  rather  than  because  he  has  studied  Latin  and  mathe- 
matics. 

II 

The  study  of  the  classical  languages  is  also  upheld  on  the 
ground  of  their  great  value  in  connection  with  certain  other 
studies  and  pursuits.  Thus  such  studies  are  said  to  increase 
the  student's  command  of  English  thru  the  enlargement  of  his 
vocabulary  by  giving  him  many  synonyms,  the  original  mean- 
ing of  his  words,  and  the  structure  of  his  language. 

Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Latin  and  Greek  do  accom- 
plish these  very  desirable  results  to  a  certain  extent,  and  so 
we  simply  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  the  results  are 
secured  in  this  way  as  economically  and  thoroly  as  they  might 
be  by  some  other  means. 

It  seems  that  it  is  almost  a  truism  that  the  first  step  in 
the  mastery  of  a  language  should  be  the  study  of  that  lan- 
guage itself,  together  with  the  direct  antecedents  of  that 
language.  The  structure  of  the  English  of  today  is  related 
incomparably  more  closely  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  to  Old  and 
Middle  English  than  it  is  to  Latin  and  Greek. 

While  the  value  of  the  classics  from  the  side  of  vocabu- 
lary is  greater,  here  again  there  is  danger  of  exaggeration, 
for  while  two-thirds  or  more  of  our  words  are  of  classical 
origin  in  form,  we  know  that  the  meaning  of  these  words 
varies  widely  from  their  sense  in  the  original  languages. 
Moreover,  as  every  one  knows,  the  most  forceful  portion  of 
the  English  vocabulary  and  the  portion  most  in  daily  use,  is 
by  far  Anglo-Saxon  rather  than  Latin  in  origin.  As  some 
one  has  said,  the  Latin  element  itself  has  been  so  deeply 
steeped  in  Anglo-Saxon  brine  as  to  retain  little  of  its  origi- 
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nal  flavor.  Hetice  the  chief  value  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  the  classics,  as  far  as  our  own  vocabulary  is  concerned,  lies 
on  the  side  of  the  history  of  words,  which,  while  in*  •  -itj, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  luxury  in  education,  and  c  cs 

nly  indirectly  to  the  mastery  and  use  of  one's  own  tongue. 
\Vc  hold  emphatically  that  the  most  economical,  direct,  and 
cflicient  way  to  enlarge  the  student's  vocabulary  is  the  actual 
study  of  that  vocabulary  in  his  native  literature,  in  courses 
directly  planned,  if  need  be,  for  eflfecting  such  an  end.  and  the 
systematic  use  of  it,  under  constant  and  rigid  criticism,  in 
English  composition.  It  is  true  that  the  fundamental  rela- 
tions of  words  in  the  English  sentence  are,  thru  the  loss  of 
inflections,  no  longer  to  any  extent  visible  to  the  eye,  but  the 
thought  relations  exist  as  truly  as  ever,  and,  from  the  side 
of  purely  formal  drill,  supposing  such  a  thing  to  be  possible, 
would  it  not  be  a  better  exercise  to  work  out  and  master  the 
relations  in  the  English  sentence  zvitlwut  the  help  of  endings, 
than  to  learn  them  in  the  roundabout  way  of  Latin  thru  its 
merely  visual  symbols  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  high  school 
students  think  only  in  terms  of  endings,  and  do  not  really 
grasp  the  underlying  thought  relation  involved.  True,  such 
never  become  good  Latin  students,  but  the  great  majority  of 
high  school  pupils  usually  fall  short  of  the  real  mastery  of 
the  tongue,  and  we  should  argue  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  is  true  of  the  exceptional  student,  but  rather  from 
what  is  true  of  the  great  body  of  them. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  there  are  terms  and  relationships 
in  English  grammar  which  arc  intelligible  only  in  the  light 
of  the  classical  languages.  If  this  is  true,  the  quicker  they  can 
be  dropt  the  better.  If  their  only  significance  is  in  the  past 
they  are  mere  survivals,  persisting  thru  the  conserx-atism  of 
grammarians,  who  are  more  interested  in  emphasizing  the 
antecedents  of  our  language  than  making  that  language  it- 
self intelligible  to  the  present-day  student.  The  logical  de- 
velopment of  modem  English  grammar  has.  I  venture  to  say, 
been  vastly  hindered  by  the  senseless  notion  that  an  old- 
fashioned  terminology  developed  in  connection  with  an  in- 
flected language,  should  be  adhered  to  in  describing  the  rela- 
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tionships  in  a  non-inflected  tongue.  Whenever  the  thought 
relation  is  real  it  should  be  recast  in  terms  that  will  be  most 
within  the  comprehension  of  the  student  who  can  never  be- 
come a  classical  scholar. 

It  is  true  that  nicety  in  the  use  of  English  is  sometimes  in- 
creased by  exercise  in  translating  from  a  foreign  tongue,  and 
more  so  from  the  classics  than  from  most  modern  European 
languages.  However,  there  is  danger  of  overestimating  its 
value.  My  own  observation  has  been  that  there  is  plenty 
of  inaccuracy  in  most  translating,  and  that  the  student,  who 
comes  to  Latin  with  previously  acquired  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  English,  translates  accurately,  while  the  already  inaccurate 
student  does  not  escape  any  great  degree  from  his  bad  habit 
thru  the  wholesome  influence  of  translating.  In  fact,  in 
many  cases  the  English  of  the  immature  student  is  positively 
injured  by  Latin  idioms  which  he  is  permitted  to  use  in  his 
translating. 

After  all,  is  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  translating 
classical  languages  so  much  due  to  the  fine  shades  of  mean- 
ing exprest  by  them  as  to  the  fact  that  their  modes  of  ex- 
pression differ  widely  from  those  of  English,  and  hence  that 
their  ideas  can  not  be  carried  over  into  English  without  being 
thoroly  understood?  The  benefits  accruing  from  translation 
would  seem,  then,  to  belong  in  much  greater  degree  to  lan- 
guages still  more  remote  than  our  own  in  their  manner  of  ex- 
pression, for  example,  to  Japanese  with  its  lack  of  gender  and 
number,  or  to  some  Polynesian  languages  which  are  verbless, 
or  to  Algonkin,  in  which  every  fact,  even  the  most  concrete, 
is  exprest  by  abstract  terms.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
exercises  any  more  productive  of  nicety  in  the  use  of  English 
than  the  mastery  of  the  thought  relations  involved  in  these 
tongues,  and  their  restatement  in  terms  of  the  mechanism  of 
our  own  language.  In  spite  of  all  this,  it  does  not  follow  that 
the  teacher  of  English  should  not  be  acquainted  with  the  class- 
ics, but  we  must  not  conclude  that  what  is  necessary  for  the 
teacher  should  be  required  of  the  average  pupil. , 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  we  are  concerned  with  the  ques- 
tion of  relative  values.     We  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
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certain  desirable  results  will  accrue  to  one  from  the  study  of 
the  classics.  We  simply  ask  whether  these  results  may  not 
he  gotten  more  directly  if  we  set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  so 
ocuring  them.  We  have  been  largely  depending  upon  the 
study  of  Latin  to  convey  to  the  student  certain  tieneBts,  and 
hence  have  not  developed  other  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
accomplishing  the  same  ends.  We  have  been  insisting  upon 
a  roundabout  method  of  attaining  results,  which  could  ht  bet- 
ter secured  in  more  direct  ways,  were  systematic  attempts 
made  in  those  directions. 

Thus  if  the  engineer  of  today  lacks  ability  to  express  his 
thoughts  accurately,  he  needs  to  study  English  and  English 
composition  more  thoroly.  Because  of  the  dependence  upon 
Latin  to  give  such  results,  the  ordinary  boy  who  goes  thru 
high  school  without  Latin  does  not  have  the  rigid  compen- 
sating drill  in  English.  If  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  a  class 
of  senior  engineers  could  not  distinguish  affect  from  effect, 
not  only  was  their  English  training  defective,  but  there  cer- 
tainly was  some  grave  lack  in  the  instructors  of  those  engi- 
neers who  should  permit  such  looseness  in  the  use  of  language 
•  luring  the  years  spent  by  those  students  in  the  engineering 
school.  However,  I  venture  to  say  that  even  classical  stu- 
<lents  would  have  to  consult  an  English  dictionary  before  they 
could  be  perfectly  certain  of  the  precise  difference  in  mean- 
ing of  affect  and  effect  to-day.  And  so  with  a  thousand  other 
forms  whose  Latin  derivation  is  perfectly  evident.  Who  of 
us  would  be  willing  to  vouch  for  the  meaning  of  those  words 
in  English,  judging  only  from  their  Latin  usage?  Shall  Latin. 
therefore,  be  made  the  central  feature  of  secondary  work  to 
accomplish  results  which  could  be  better  seaired  if  the  English 
departments  were  more  thoroly  alive  to  their  duties? 

If  the  study  of  Latin  is  useful  to  the  English  student  as 
a  preparation  for  the  mastery  of  his  mother  tongue,  it  must 
be  indefinitely  more  valuable  to  the  French  student  from  the 
same  point  of  view :  But  note  what  an  eminent  French  edu- 
cator, C.  A.  Luisant,  writing  in  1903.  says:  "It  would  be  mon- 
strous according  to  my  notion  to  pretend  to  continue  giving 
to  these  languages  (1.  r..  Latin  and  Greek)  the  importance 
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they  have  had  in  the  past,  and  which  is  accorded  to  them  to- 
day/' As  to  the  notion  that  Latin  is  essential  to  a  thoro  un- 
derstanding of  French,  he  says,  ''  This  is  as  unreasonable  as  if, 
in  order  to  produce  solid  biceps  in  a  man,  it  were  regarded  as 
indispensable  that  he  should  exercise  himself  thruout  his  en- 
tire youth  by  carrying  about  a  chair  balanced  on  the  end  of 
his  nose." 

In  the  article  under  discussion  a  quotation  is  made  from  the 
Druggist's  Circular,  which  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
Latin  terminology  as  over  against  the  English  in  the  case  of  the 
materia  medica.  No  one,  of  course,  would  dispute  the  neces- 
sity of  a  definite  terminology  for  the  druggist  and  the  physi- 
cian, nor  would  many  question  the  suitability  of  Latin  and 
Greek  for  such  a  system  of  nomenclature.  We  simply  ask  if 
the  necessity  of  such  vocabulary  is  sufficient  warrant  for  an 
antecedent  four  to  eight  years'  course  in  Latin.  Very  few 
of  the  actual  words  which  the  physician  must  use  in  his  pre- 
scriptions will  he  have  learned  in  the  ordinary  texts  read  in 
school  or  college,  and  hence  in  any  case  he  must  learn  a  new 
set  of  words  when  he  studies  medicine.  I  think  that  every 
thoughtful  physician  will  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  follow- 
ing propositions :  What  he  really  got  from  his  Latin  was  not 
so  much  vocabulary  as  a  knowledge  of  certain  endings  which 
he  needs,  endings  which  he  might  have  learned  in  a  few 
months  of  study  preliminary  to  entering  his  medical  course. 
His  particular  use  of  Latin,  in  other  words,  is  not  of  such  a 
character  as  to  make  it  wise  or  economical,  on  that  ground 
alone,  that  he  should  spend  many  preceding  years  in  classical 
studies. 

So,  also,  of  the  remainder  of  the  medical  student's  technical 
vocabulary.  Every  one  will  agree  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  education  to  try  to  convey  information  on  abstruse 
subjects  to  those  who  have  never  before  heard  anything  re- 
sembling them,  and  more  than  that,  to  do  it  in  a  technical  vo- 
cabulary which  they  cannot  understand.  But  that  a  course 
in  classical  languages  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges  would 
materially  supply  the  deficiency  in  the  student's  embryonic 
scientific  vocabulary  is  seriously  questioned.    Certainly  a  medi- 
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cal  faculty  is  at  fault  if  it  does  not  insist  that  its  students  shall 
thru  dictionaries  acquaint  themselves  with  the  terms  they  must 
use,  and  for  this  vocabulary,  even  the  medical  student  with 
classical  preparation  may  find  it  necessary  to  consult  his  dic- 
tionary almost  as  often  as  his  less  fortunate  brother. 

Ill 

We  now  turn  to  the  third  class  of  arguments;  namely,  those 
which  relate  to  the  cultural  value  of  classical  studies.  It  is 
held,  for  instance,  that  they  have  great  value  in  their  ability 
to  enhance  our  appreciation  of  English  literature.  While  this 
is  undoubtedly  true,  here  again  the  method  is  indirect,  and 
direct  means  would  in  most  cases  produce  better  results. 

We  fully  recognize  the  very  great  value  of  the  thought  cx- 
prest  by  the  classical  languages,  but  contend  that  only  a 
modicum  of  this  thought  is  gained  in  the  condition  under 
which  the  classics  are  studied  and  taught.  True,  one  gets 
something  of  value,  more  than  verbal  drill,  in  the  study  of 
any  piece  of  literature,  but  here  again  the  question  is  as  to 
how  can  a  given  eflfort  be  most  productive  of  values. 

With  reference  to  the  larger  proposition,  that  there  arc  in- 
definite points  of  contact  between  Graeco-Roman  life  and  mod- 
ern civilization,  that  ancient  civilization  lies  at  the  very  roots 
of  the  modern,  there  would  be  still  more  general  agreement. 
A  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  is  certainly  fundamental  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  meanings  and  problems  of  modem  philoso- 
phy. Of  a  truth  does  Roman  law  lie  at  the  basis  of  modem 
jurisprudence;  all  this  may  be  freely  admitted  without  in  the 
least  committing  ourselves  to  the  proposition  that  the  best  way 
of  bringing  the  rising  generation  into  contact  with  this  cul- 
ture is  thru  courses  in  the  classical  languages.  The  real  in- 
sight which  the  ordinar>'  student  gets  into  the  varied  aspects  of 
Greek  and  Roman  culture  is  pitiful.  The  study  of  the  lan- 
guage is  not  of  necessity  an  introduction  to  the  thought  and 
life  of  the  people  as  far  as  most  students  are  concerned.  Of 
course,  if  linguistic  study  is  carried  far  enough  it  throws  pe- 
culiar and  valuable  light  on  such  matters.    We  simply  ask  if 
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the  general  study  of  the  classical  languages  will  bring  to  any 
more  than  one  in  a  thousand  any  fruitful  appreciation  of  the 
culture  of  which  they  were  the  original  vehicle.  The  special- 
ist, to  be  sure,  must  study  them,  and  he,  only,  gets  to  the  ker- 
nel of  that  life  itself.  Most  educated  people,  even  tho  stu- 
dents of  those  languages,  must  get  all  of  their  knowledge  of 
ancient  thought  and  ideals  from  the  few  who  have  had  the 
time  and  ability  to  penetrate  to  that  which  the  languages  ex- 
press. Instead,  then,  of  starting  all  students  upon  a  road 
which  can  never  for  the  large  majority  lead  to  the  desired 
goal,  let  the  next  best  thing  be  done :  let  the  richness  of  ancient 
thought  and  culture  be  systematically  brought  to  the  student 
thru  translation ;  recognizing,  of  course,  that  there  may  be  a 
subtle  charm  and  beauty  in  the  original  which  can  never  be 
exprest  in  the  translation,  but  also  recognizing  that  it  is  bet- 
ter that  a  large  number  should  get  something  of  the  culture  in 
translation,  than  that  they  should  fail  of  it  almost  entirely, 
because  of  the  necessity  of  approaching  it  in  the  original. 

I  may  be  pardoned  for  referring  to  my  own  experience.  It 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  high  school  and  col- 
lege three  and  one-half  to  four  hours  out  of  every  five  which 
were  spent  in  study  were  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek.  I  think 
I  had  more  than  the  average  interest  and  ability  in  language 
study,  and  I  went  at  it  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  During 
almost  all  the  summer  following  my  first  year  of  preparatory' 
Latin  I  dug  diligently  into  Caesar,  and  nearly  every  summer 
vacation,  as  well  as  during  the  school  months,  I  attempted  to 
do  extra  reading  in  some  classical  author,  that  I  might  the 
more  quickly  get  to  the  place  where  I  could  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  worth  of  ancient  literature.  My  teachers  were 
as  good  as  one  may  expect  to  find  in  the  better  colleges,  being 
trained  directly  by  the  foremost  classical  scholars  of  this  coun- 
try. To  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter, 
I  can  truthfully  say  that  the  value  of  this  study  was  infinitesi- 
mal as  compared  with  the  amount  of  time  and  labor  consumed. 
If  I  got  anything  from  it,  it  was  only  the  habit  of  dogged 
application  to  tasks  which  seemed  to  be  barren  of  results,  and 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  possess  that  ability  in  the  first 
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place.  I  have  heard  of  the  surpassing  greatness  of  .CkHxIim 
and  Sophocles,  and  tho  I  have  read  some  of  their  tragedies  in 
Greek,  I  have  never  directly  experienced  that  beauty,  sublimity, 
or  what  not,  which  they  are  said  to  possess.  I  l)clicve  I  should 
know  more  of  it,  if  I  had  read  at  tlie  time  more  of  their  plays 
in  the  best  translations.  I  was  al>ove  all  detenninefl  to  become 
acquainted  with  Plato,  but  the  failure  was  utter,  and  it  was 
not  until  doing  graduate  work  in  a  university,  when  I  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  reading  Jowett's  excellent  translation, 
that  I  gained  any  conception  of  his  thought.  I  would  likewise 
know  nothing  of  Aristotle  were  it  not  for  various  translations 
to  which  I  had  access.  Now,  I  think  I  was  a  fair  sample  of 
the  earnest  student  possest  with  a  little  more  than  the  average 
enthusiasm  for  classical  studies,  but  from  no  point  of  view,  for 
me,  did  the  investment  pay  fair  interest.  If  a  tenth  of  the  time 
had  been  spent  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  culture, 
in  my  own  tongue,  I  should  today  have  a  more  living  and 
fruitful  acquaintance  with  it. 

Regarding  all  of  the  last  four  points  discust  by  Professor 
Kelsey,  we  thoroly  agree  that  the  results  proposed  are  desir- 
able, but  hold  that  they  could  be  gotten  better  by  the  mass  of 
our  students  thru  the  study  of  these  literatures  in  translation, 
than  in  the  original  language.  In  fine,  the  study  of  the  classic 
languages  is  not  necessary,  nor  usually  synonymous,  as  far  as 
most  people  are  concerned,  with  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman 
culture,  nor  under  present  conditions  can  it  be  otherwise.  A 
study  of  Greek  and  Roman  life  is  stimulating  and  clarify- 
ing to  modern  ideals,  but  if  a  few  pieces  of  their  literature  are 
valuable  if  read  in  the  original,  why  would  not  many  more 
of  their  writings  be  valuable  if  read  in  translation?  In  the 
fields  of  Roman  and  Greek  culture  is  much  that  is  means  of 
truest  recreation,  much  that  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  things 
of  the  spirit,  but  it  is  the  experience  of  the  few,  not  of  the 
many,  that  these  results  have  flowed  from  the  study  of  those 
languages.  The  elevation  and  clarifying  of  ideals  arc  not 
prerogatives  of  any  study.  The  process  depends,  above  all. 
upon  the  teacher.  As  it  happened,  that  language  which  more 
than  any  other  inspired  me  with  ambition  for  scholarship  was 
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German,  because  it  was  taught  me  by  an  enthusiastic  scholar 
of  the  finest  type. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  an  ever  present  need  in  a  pro- 
gressive society  of  rethinking  and  reconstructing  our  concepts 
of  educational  values.  There  are  no  absolute  values  in  educa- 
tion any  more  than  in  other  directions.  They  are  ever  de- 
termined by  the  fundamental  ideals  of  the  social  body  in 
v^hich  they  exist.  Sweeping  reforms  and  innovations  almost 
always  injure  the  efficiency  of  a  fairly  good  educational  sys- 
tem. In  order  to  avoid  periodical  revolutions,  educators  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  continuous  and  gradual  reconstruction  in 
the  line  of  scientific  and  social  progress.  The  excuse  for  each 
study  in  the  curriculum,  for  every  method  and  practise  of  the 
school,  must  be  that  they  introduce  the  pupil  into  a  larger  self- 
hood, and  with  that  into  a  more  fruitful  living  in  the  social 
whole. 

It  is  not  true  of  the  best  educational  thought  of  today  that 
it  seeks  to  soften  difficulties  and  to  make  education  a  matter 
of  play.  It  rather  recognizes  that  those  tasks  are  the  most 
truly  educative  which  enlist  most  thoroly  the  spontaneous  ac- 
tivities of  the  pupil.  There  is  no  discipline  in  mere  effort  un- 
less it  expresses  one's  self,  unless  it  accompanies  the  travail 
which  precedes  the  birth  of  an  idea  or  a  purpose.  The  work- 
ing out  of  a  purpose  is  always  interesting,  tho  usually  hard, 
but  the  educational  value  depends  not  primarily  upon  the  in- 
terest nor  the  effort,  but  rather  upon  the  fact  that  genuine 
self-activity  has  been  provoked.  This,  then,  as  far  as  psy- 
chology is  concerned,  is  the  point  of  view  from  which  we  must 
determine  the  value  of  the  various  studies  for  present-day  life. 
If  mathematics  or  history  or  the  classics  are  to  stay  in  the 
curriculum,  it  must  be  because  of  their  life-giving  power.  Each 
and  every  one  of  them  must  ever  be  taught  as  interpreters 
of  life  and  of  its  intrinsic  and  inevitable  problems,  rather  than 
as  preparatory  to  other  work  or  as  disciplinary  in  the  formal 
sense. 

The  question  was  recently  asked,  What  have  the  opponents 
of  classics  to  suggest  that  will  bring  about  the  educational 
culture  furnished  by  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  ?    We  have 
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shown  that  the  educational  vahic  of  any  subject  i*  dependent 
upon  its  capacity  to  furnish  problems  which  excite  genuine  ac- 
tivity, problems  which  arc  connected  with  \\\x  '\  life.  If 
his  hfe  is  to  be  illuminated,  we  must  choose  ni  .  .  .is  closely 
related  as  possible  to  that  life.  The  pupil  can  not  be  trained 
out  of  connection  with  life's  problems  in  such  a  way  that  he 
will  be  able  to  deal  successfully  with  them  when  they  finally 
confront  him.  The  only  way  to  learn  to  speak  the  truth  is 
to  start  out  and  speak  it  under  all  circumstances.  Any  amount 
of  drill  in  Latin  composition  which  may  require  ever  so  great 
an  exactitude  and  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  grammar  will  not  in 
any  likelihood  increase  the  pupil's  tnith fulness  in  social  sit- 
uations. 

Hence  education  proceeds  thru  problems  which  are  hard  but 
which  are  also  interesting,  because  they  are  felt  to  be  one's 
own  problems.  Moreover,  the  more  these  problems  can  be 
connected  with  the  concrete  life  we  are  to  lead,  the  better  for 
all  concerned.  Hence,  if  it  is  asked :  What  have  you  to  offer 
that  can  compare  in  educational  value  with  the  classics,  we 
reply  anything  and  ez'cry thing  connected  with  modern  life  It 
would  be  a  strange  commentary  upon  modem  society  if  it 
were  not  able  to  furnish  available  problems,  difficult  enough 
and  numerous  enough  to  keep  any  high  school  or  university 
student  at  work  profitably,  and  hard  at  work  too.  thniout  his 
entire  course.  We  maintain  that  if  we  should  give  ourselves 
as  seriously  to  the  question  of  method  in  science,  modem  lan- 
guages, literature,  and  mathematics  as  we  have  to  metho<l  in 
classics,  that  they  will  furnish  abundant  serious  work,  and 
work  that  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  educative. 

The  opponents  of  the  supreme  values  of  classical  studies 
are  often  accused  of  a  desire  to  reduce  education  to  a  com- 
mercial level.  This  imputation  is  absolutely  false.  Their  con- 
tention is  that  the  things  taught  should  be  realiy  cultural,  and 
that  studies,  whether  so  called  commercial,  scientific,  literary, 
r  classical,  must  sustain  their  right  to  a  place  in  the  mrricii- 
lum  because  they  are  productive  of  problems  which  arouse 
genuine  self-activity. 

The   clas!;ical   languages  have,   and   probably  alwa>-s  will 
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have,  an  important  place  in  the  curricuhims  of  secondary  and 
higher  institutions  of  learning.  It  is  farthest  from  our  pur- 
pose to  argue  for  their  discontinuance.  We  have  simply  wisht 
to  show  that  some  of  the  common  arguments  used  in  support 
of  these  studies  are  open  to  serious  question,  or  that,  at  most, 
they  emphasize  values  which  are  relatively  less  important  than 
some  others.  Thus,  while  the  classical  languages  can  not  claim 
preeminence  as  disciplinary  studies,  or  to  be  exclusive  avenues 
to  ancient  culture,  they  will  continue  to  have  a  very  definite 
and  permanent  value  in  modern  civilization.  In  every  genera- 
tion there  must  be  some  who  will  penetrate  far  enough  into 
them  to  be  able  to  interpret  at  first'  hand  to  their  contempora- 
ries the  enduring  values  of  those  literatures.  Teachers  of  the 
English  language  and  literature  must  also  know,  not  only 
classical  literature,  but  the  classical  languages.  Specialists  in 
law  and  medicine  must  always  acquaint  themselves  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  with  Latin  and  Greek,  as  must  also  the 
theologian  and  the  minister  who  aspire  to  greatness  in  their 
professions.  Likewise  the  person  who  is  to  do  special  re- 
:search  in  medieval  philosophy,  theology,  history,  or  education 
must  be  prepared  to  use  especially  the  Latin  language.  The 
^value  of  Latin  and  Greek  as  instruments  in  certain  fields  of 
research  will  probably  never  pass  away,  and  yet  the  advocate 
t)f  classical  studies  seldom  remembers  to  include  this  among 
his  arguments.  The  amount  of  classical  study  needed  by  each 
of  these  professions  will  of  necessity  be  determined  by  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  each,  but  in  no  case  will  their  specific  needs  be 
sufficient  warrant  for  attempting  to  make  the  classical  lan- 
guage the  central  feature  of  the  education  of  most  high  school 
youths. 

We  thus  see  that  the  recasting  of  values  with  reference  to 
the  classics  has  by  no  means  as  its  goal  their  elimination  from 
the  university,  nor  does  it  mean  that  fewer  classical  teachers 
•should  be  sent  into  secondary  schools.  It  means  rather  that 
they  should  go  into  such  work  with  aims  more  in  sympathy 
with  the  requirements  of  modern  life.  They  will  teach  these 
languages  to  a  certain  number  in  the  secondary  schools,  and 
for  the  remainder  they  will  be  interpreters  in  English  of  the 
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richness  of  that  life  which  they,  because  of  their  tpectal  oppor- 
tunity and  time,  presumably  know  at  first  hand,  bttt  which 
will  forever  remain  closed  to  the  large  majority  of  Mudents 
even  tho  they  attempt  to  study  the  lanpua^r^  in  which  this 
life  found  expression. 

As  a  practical  suggestion  for  tiic  present,  ici  iiic  tcadicr  of 
the  classics  in  the  secondary  school,  while  giving  imtniction 
in  his  particular  language,  lay  increasing  stress  upon  the 
classic  culture;  let  him  more  and  more  largely  acquaint  the 
pupils  with  those  masterpieces  in  translation  which  they  can 
not  ix)ssibly  have  the  time  to  read  in  the  original.  Ixt  the 
linguistic  training  go  on  as  rigidly  as  ever,  if  need  be.  but, 
thru  the  free  use  of  translations  let  every  student  clearly  un- 
derstand that  the  language  is  subsidiary  to  the  life,  the  cul- 
ture, the  ideals,  exprest  thru  it.  We  arc  strongly  tempted 
to  believe  that  these  teachers  themselves  have  thus  far  been 
trained  to  look  upon  the  linginstic  phases  as  a  fetich,  which 
must  receive  attention  at  all  hazards,  it  evidently  being  sup- 
posed that  the  cultural  phases,  if  they  are  thought  of  at  all, 
will,  because  of  their  transcendent  worth,  find  entrance  to  the 
pupil's  lives  by  some  transcendental  process. 

All  this  will  gradually  be  evolved  in  the  educational  practise 
of  the  future.  In  the  final  readjustment  the  classics  will  6c- 
cupy  no  less  dignified  position  than  they  do  today,  for  they 
will  stand  upon  another  foundation,  firmer,  in  fact,  becaitse 
they  will  have  cast  aside  the  props  of  an  antiquated  pS3rchology 
and  old  scholastic  ideals,  and  have  definitely  allied  themselves 
with  modem  life  and  modern  needs.  The  only  salvation  for 
the  classics  is  that  they  recognize  these  new  social  conditions, 
determine  what  they  have  to  contribute  to  the  devek>pment 
of  modern  problems,  and  as  speedily  as  possible  codperate 
with  other  forces  in  their  right  solution. 

iRVTvr.  Kivr. 
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IV 

THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  SCHOOL  IN  RUSSIA^ 


It  was  in  the  summer  of  1836  when  in  the  Telescope,  one 
of  the  leading  Hterary  monthlies,  an  article  appeared  entitled 
"  Philosophical  letters."  The  author  of  this  article  was  Chaada- 
yeff.^  This  article  made  a  greater  stir  than  anything  ever 
printed  in  Russia.  It  set  the  whole  Russian  literary  world  in 
a  state  of  frenzy ;  it  enraged  the  Emperor  and  higher  bureau- 
cracy. Chaadayeff  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  Emperor 
himself  to  be  declared  as  insane,  and  a  physician  was  ordered 
to  send  written  reports  every  week  to  the  Emperor  in  regard 
to  Qiaadayeff's  mental  condition.  The  editor  of  the  maga- 
zine was  sent  to  Siberia,  and  the  rector  of  the  Moscow  Uni- 
versity, who  was  acting  at  that  time  as  censor  of  all  Moscow 
publications,  was  dismissed. 

There  was  nothing  revolutionary  in  this  article,  it  did  not 
excite  to  any  political  action.  Quite  the  opposite.  Every  word 
was  solemn,  breathing  absolute  despair.  It  simply  announced 
that  Russia  never  had  had  a  ray  of  light  in  the  past  and  that 
it  never  could  have  a  ray  of  hope  for  the  future.  Very  quietly 
he  explained  that,  in  fact,  Russia  has  neither  a  past  nor  future, 
and  that  its  existence  is  but  a  great  hiatus  in  universal  history, 

*  Since  it  is  improbable  that  the  readers  of  this  article  will  have  any  use  for 
sources  printed  in  Russian,  reference  to  Russian  books  will  be  made  only  in  very 
exceptional  cases. 

*  Chaadayeff,  a  scion  of  one  of  the  very  best  Russian  families,  was  an  officer  in 
the  Imperial  Guards,  who  even  while  in  the  army  took  a  g^reat  interest  in  philoso- 
phy and  politics,  and  was  well  known  for  his  political  radicalism.  Besides  being 
famous  on  his  own  account,  his  name  in  Russian  literature  is  closely  linked  with 
that  of  the  greatest  Russian  national  poet,  Pushkin,  whose  most  intimate  friend  he 
was.  It  is  a  pity  that  even  now,  over  eighty  years  after  Pushkin's  death,  we  do  not 
have  in  Russia  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  All  his  political  poems  are  not 
allowed  to  be  printed,  and  precisely  in  these  political  poems  of  Pushkin  we  find 
constant  reference  to  his  friend  Chaadayeff.  So  for  instance  in  one  of  them  Push- 
kin characterizes  Chaadayeff  as  a  man  who  in  Rome  would  have  been  a  Brutus,  in 
Athens  a  Pericles,  but  in  Russia  under  the  yoke  of  autocracy  he  can  be  but  a 
cavalry  officer,  etc. 
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and  a  fearful  object  lesson.  And  all  that  because  Russia  took 
its  Christianity  not  from  the  Eternal  City  but  from  dccaye<l 

Byzantium.     From  the  start  Russia,  therefore,  !:-  '  itself 

off  from  the  ever-living  source  of  all  European  .  H>n — 

the  Roman  Church.  That  is  why  Russia  did  not  take  part  in 
the  great  onward  procession  of  European  civilizattoo.  For 
while  Western  nations  under  the  guidance  of  the  Roman 
Church  were  learning,  progressing,  and  developing  to  free- 
dom, Russia  was  left  isolated  and  alone  to  de\'elop  serfdom 
and  despotism,  with  such  moments  of  enlightenment  as  des- 
pots fancied  to  allow.' 

Chaadayeff's  fundamental  proposition,  while  in  the  main 
erroneous,  is  in  so  far  true,  that  the  Russian  civilization  was  to 
an  extent  cut  off  from  that  of  Western  Europe  and  dcvekipcd 
because  of  Byzantine  influences  in  a  peculiar  and  rather  iso- 
lated way. 

But  all  conclusions  on  the  basis  of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc 
are  to  say  the  least  very  risky.  It  is  true  that  the  Roman 
Church  became  the  school-teacher  of  Western  Europe,  and  it 
is  equally  true  that  the  Eastern  Church  did  not  play  the  same 
role  in  Russia.  But  to  draw  from  this  fact  the  conclusion  that 
the  lack  of  schooling  in  Russia  is  entirely  due  to  the  Byzan- 
tine source  of  its  Christianity  is  as  justifiable  as  to  attribute 
to  the  lack  of  universities  in  China  the  fact  that  the  Celestials 
have  not  contributed  anything  to  the  development  of  classical 
philology. 

The  Christian  Church  thruout  its  history  was  at  least  as 
much  influenced  as  it  was  influencing,  and  that  is  why  it  be- 
came the  universal  church.  Read  that  most  beautiful  piece  of 
medieval  Latin,  the  prolog  to  the  Lex  Salica,  in  which  Christ 
is  lauded  as  the  War  Lord  of  the  Franks,  whom  He  especially 
elected  and  to  protect  whose  arms  is  His  supreme  care.  Cbokl 
the  Franks  accept  Christianity  on  another  basis?  Ideas  can 
be  inherited,  borrowed,  or  importe<l,  but  to  become  a  living 
force  they  have  to  adjust  themselves  to  existing  social  con- 

'  There  is  a  French  etlition  of  Chaadayeff**  wrilingt:  (Emwrtt  iktiai*$di  ^ifrrt 
TckaadaU/,  publices  pour  la  premiere  fob  par  1«  Prloct  G«fAri«  ^  !• 
de  Jesus,  Paris,  187a. 
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ditions.  As  Goethe  says  somewhere,  "Was  du  ererbt  von 
deinen  Vatern  hast,  Erwirb  es  um  es  zu  besitzen,"  and  this 
"  Erwerbungsprozess "  is  the  process  of  adjustment.  Per- 
haps by  the  constant  intercourse  thru  war  and  peaceful  trade 
with  Byzantium  the  Russian  warriors  became  enHghtened 
skeptics  so  far  as  their  own  idols  were  concerned  and  began  to 
have  a  slight  suspicion  as  to  the  capacity  of  their  gods.  Rus- 
sia then  adopted  Christianity,  but  Byzantine  Christianity  was 
too  sublime  and  its  content  too  deep  for  the  common  pagan 
of  yesterday.  A  natural  compromise,  therefore,  took  place  on 
the  basis  of  ritual.  The  outward  Byzantine  form  of  Chris- 
tianity was  acccepted  without  any  reference  to  its  meaning  and 
its  aims.  The  best  historian  of  the  Russian  Church,  Professor 
E.  E.  Golubinski,  is  justly  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  ante- 
Mongol  period  the  Russian  people  had  not  assimilated  any- 
thing of  their  new  nominal  faith.  Yes,  even  so  far  as  form 
was  concerned,  early  Russian  Christianity  was  fused  with 
pagan  rites.  For  a  great  many  centuries  what  Rambaud  says 
about  Russian  colonists  in  Asia  was  also  true  about  European 
Russia.  ''  Between  the  Russians  and  the  pagans  there,"  says 
Rambaud,*  '*is  established  a  oneness  of  faith  or  superstition. 
There  is  no  question  of  complicated  dogmas  devised  by  the 
subtle  brains  of  Alexandria  or  of  Byzantium.  The  untutored 
Siberians  do  not  fall  into  controversies  over  the  mystery  of 
the  Trinity,  the  twofold  nature  of  the  Redeemer,  or  Transub- 
stantiation.  The  idea  of  God  is  too  lofty  for  these  coarse 
minds,  but  they  all  agree  in  placing  on  the  summit  of  their 
Pantheon  Saint  Nicholas  the  Thaumaturgist,  and  above  him, 
beneath  him,  or  equal  with  him,  Christ  and  the  Virgin.  Be- 
neath these  come  saints,  Christian,  or  with  a  physiognomy 
that  may  be  pagan,  Buddhistic,  and  at  times  Mohammedan. 
And  all  this  multiform  worship  is  in  full  harmony  with 
the  primitive  cult  of  springs  and  of  certain  venerable  trees,  with 
the  belief  in  demons  of  the  forest  and  river  sprites,  and  with 
the  custom  of  wearing  certain  amulets  that  the  orthodox 
priest,  the  Shamanist  sorcerer,  or  the  Hadji  returned  from 

*  Alfred  Rambaud,  "The  expansion  of  Russia,"  reprint  from  The  international 
monthly^  Burlington,  Vt.,  1900,  p.  Sq-go, 
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Mecca,  may  furnish.  What  more  is  necessary  in  order  to  be, 
in  this  hfe,  successful  on  the  farm,  or  in  fishing,  or  in  hunt- 
ing, or  in  war,  and  in  the  next  to  be  certain  of  salvation?" 
It  is,  therefore,  not  ahogether  ignorance  that  made  the  learned 
Swedish  theologian,  Johannes  Botwied,  write  as  late  as  i6ao 
a  dissertation  which  he  defended  in  the  Upsala  University  on 
the  subject  "Are  the  Muscovites  Christians?" 

But  they  most  certainly  were  Christians,  and  if  we  should 
fail  to  recognize  them  as  such,  they  would  have  had  exactly 
the  same  right  to  fail  to  recognize  us  men  of  the  twentieth 
century  as  such. 

From  the  days  of  the  Mongol  invasion  (1280)  the  Russian 
Metropolitans  and  Bishops  were  sent  from  Konstantinopol 
and  were  Greeks.  They  were  all  cultured  men,  but  they  could 
not  understand  Russian  and  the  Russians  could  not  have  un- 
derstood their  Byzantine  rhetoric,  even  if  it  had  been  trans- 
lated to  them.  Soon,  therefore,  it  became  evident  that  not 
only  the  priests  but  also  the  bishops  in  Russia  must  be  Rus- 
sians. This,  of  course,  meant  a  lowering  of  the  clerical  stand- 
ard. The  clerg}'men  were  illiterate,  and  all  that  possibly  could 
be  expected  from  them  was  an  approximate  knowledge  of  the 
ritual.  The  Archbishop  of  Novgorod,  Gennadius,  writes  in 
the  sixteenth  century  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  find 
clergymen  who  could  read  and  write,  and  he  was  therefore 
obliged  to  ordain  illiterate  men.  These  men  learned  the  dif- 
ferent Church  offices  by  heart,  but  they  could  not  read  them. 
Gennadius  urged  the  establishment  of  schools  for  clergj-mcn. 
but  evidently  with  little  success.  In  1551,  at  the  so<alled 
Stoglav  Council,  the  question  of  the  illiteracy  of  the  clergy 
was  again  discust,  and  it  was  again  brought  out  that  they 
learned  the  different  Church  oflfices  by  heart  from  their  fathen 
and  their  masters,  but  when  asked  why  they  did  not  learn  how 
to  read,  they  answered  that  they  had  learned  from  their  mas- 
ters all  they  could  teach,  but  that  there  was  nobody  from 
whom  they  could  learn  how  to  read.  The  Stoglov  Council 
of  1 55 1,  therefore,  decided  that  schools  should  be  established 
in  the  houses  of  the  better  city  priests,  where  the  pupils  were 
to  learn  how  to  read  and  write  and  also  how  to  sing.    And 
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while  every  Christian  was  welcome  to  send  his  children  to 
these  schools,  their  purpose  was  distinctly  professional  and 
clerical.  It  was  expected  that  the  clergy  would  send  their 
children  to  such  schools,  so  that  the  scholars  on  coming  of 
age  might  be  fit  to  become  priests.  But  the  decisions  of  the 
Stoglov  Council  were  not  carried  out.  In  large  cities  like 
Moscow  and  Novgorod,  and  perhaps  in  some  of  the  larger 
monasteries,  elementary  parish  schools  were  probably  estab- 
lished, but  this  did  not  affect  the  general  situation.  Nor  were 
the  lower  clergy  very  friendly  to  schools,  books,  and  learning. 

Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  the  learned  English  traveler  and  the 
author  of  the  remarkable  book,  Of  the  Russe  common  wealthy 
printed  in  London,  1591,  writes  about  the  Russian  clergy: 
"As  themselves  they  are  voide  of  all  manner  of  learning 
so  are  they  warie  to  keep  out  all  meanes  that  might  bring 
anie  in:  as  fearing  to  have  their  ignorance  and  ungodlinesse 
discovered.  To  that  purpose  they  have  perswaded  the  em- 
perours  that  it  would  breed  innovation,  and  so  danger  to  their 
state,  to  have  anie  noveltie  of  learning  come  within  the  realme. 
Wherein  they  say  but  truth,  for  that  a  man  of  spirit  and  un- 
derstanding, helped  by  learning  and  liberal  education  can 
hardly  indure  a  tyrannical  governement." 

Of  course  Dr.  Fletcher  lookt  at  the  situation  from  a  too 
advanced  point  of  view.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  in  the 
sixteenth  century  education  was  feared  in  Russia  on  account 
•of  its  incompatibility  with  the  form  of  government,  but  what- 
ever the  reasons  might  have  been,  the  fact  remains  there  were 
no  schools  and  that  ignorance  was  widespread,  and  with  this 
general  ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  the  still  greater  ignorance 
of  the  laity  the  hostility  towards  any  innovation  was  but 
natural. 

This  appalling  ignorance  has  proved  thruout  the  history  of 
Russia  to  be  its  weakest  spot,  and  Russia's  enemies,  especially 
Poland  and  Sweden,  were  very  anxious  that  no  ray  of  enlight- 
enment should  penetrate  the  Tsar's  domain.  So  we  see  King 
Gustavus  Adolphus  sending  a  special  embassy  to  Queen  Mary 
in  1556  to  remonstrate  against  the  intercourse  carried  on  be- 
tween English  merchants  and  the  Russians,^  and  King  Siges- 

^  Dalin,  Geschichte  von  Schweden,  1763,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  360. 
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mund  writes  in  1569  to  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  satne  subject, 

some  passages  from  which  letter  we  quote  "At  w« 

have  written  afore,  so  now  we  write  agaitjc  to  your  Majesty, 
that  we  know  and  feele  of  a  surety  the  Muscovite,  enemy  to 
all  liberty  under  the  heavens,  dayly  to  grow  miglitie  by  the 
increase  of  such  things  as  be  brought  to  the  Nar>'e.  while  not 
oncly  warres  but  also  weapons  artificers  and  artu  be  brought 
luito  him;  by  mean  whereof  he  maketh  himself  strong  to  van- 
quish all  others.  Which  things,  as  long  as  this  voyage  to 
Narve  is  used  can  not  be  stopped.  And  we  perfectly  know 
your  Majesty  can  not  be  ignorant  how  great  the  cruelty  is  of 
the  said  enemy  of  what  force  he  is,  what  tyranny  he  useth  on 
his  subjects  and  in  what  servile  sort  they  be  under  him.  We 
seemed  hitherto  to  vanquish  him  only  in  this,  that  he  was  rude 
of  arts  and  ignorant  of  policies.  If  so  be  that  this  navii'.-ifion 
►of  the  Narve  continue,  w  hat  shall  be  unknown  to  him 

But  the  Russians  were  not  learning  as  much  as  the  King 
Sigesmund  feared.  More  than  a  hundred  years  later  (in 
1676),  when  in  the  house  of  Boyarin  Matvej-eff  a  text-book 
of  algebra  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  was  found,  the  old 
Boyarin  was  accused  of  dealing  with  evil  spirits,  of  magic 
and  witchcraft  by  means  of  a  book  filled  with  ciphers,  and 
he  was  deprived  of  all  his  property  and  was  exiled  to  the  most 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  Arkhangelsk.* 

But  the  neglect  of  public  education  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  and  the  State  was  destinetl  to  riv.>ti,r,»  ;t<Mf  ovm  :Kn(\ 
very  unexpectedly. 

The  Nemesis  came  in  the  form  of  the  great  Dissent  which 
split  the  Church  and  gave  the  government  no  end  of  trouble 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  As  we  have 
already  pointed  out  the  piety  of  the  ignorant  masses,  while 
genuine  and  ardent,  was  purely  technical.  The  content  and 
meaning  of  the  prayers  became  almost  lost  and  the  means  of 
worship  became  the  object  of  worship,  the  sole  content  of 
faith.  So.  for  instance,  when  Ivan  the  Terrible,  who  wis  at 
that  time  one  of  Russia's  best  educated  men,  wanted  to  get 

•  Hakluyt  Society  Publicatlont.  Vol.  XX.  Loodoo.  1S5A,  p.  I*-I7 
'  Eugene  Schuyler.  Peter  tht  Great,  New  York,  ttt4.  VoL  I.  p. 
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precise  information  about  the  Lutheran  faith,  he  orders  the 
pastor  Martin  Nandelstadt  to  answer  in  writing  questions  Hke 
these:  How  does  the  minister  enter  the  church?  What  kind 
of  gowns  do  the  priests  wear?  What  do  they  sing  at  the 
Mass?  How  do  they  ring  the  church  bells,  alike  on  all  holi- 
days or  differently  on  the  great  holidays?  etc. 

Now  it  happened,  as  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  that  in 
the  course  of  time  a  number  of  inaccuracies  and  obvious  mis- 
takes had  crept  into  the  Russian  service-book,  a  fact  which 
already  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  learned 
Greek  monk  Maxim  from  Mount  Athos  had  properly  pointed 
out.  If,  therefore,  the  Russian  service  was  to  be  conformed 
to  that  of  the  Eastern  Greek  orthodox  church  a  slight  re- 
vision of  the  ritual  and  some  minor  corrections  of  the  service- 
book  were  advisable.  The  Tsar  Alexey  Mikhaylovitch  and 
the  Patriarch  Nikon  decided  to  undertake  this  revision,  and 
then  the  troubles  began.  Questions  such  as  whether  the  name 
of  Jesus  should  be  pronounced  "  Isus "  or  ''Yisus,"  whether 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  Mass  the  word  ''hallelujah"  be 
repeated  twice  or  three  times;  whether  the  sign  of  the  cross 
should  be  made  with  two  forefingers  extended,  or  with  the 
two  forefingers  and  the  thumb  conjoined  as  denoting  the 
Trinity,  were  sufficient  to  split  the  nation  in  two  and  make 
tens  of  thousands  suffer  martyrdom.  The  government  in- 
fluenced the  Church  council  held  in  1666- 1667  to  take  the  side 
of  the  Patriarch  Nikon.  At  the  same  time  the  council  de- 
clared that  the  reason  of  these  "rebellions"  and  dissents  in 
the  Church  was  to  be  found  in  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy. 
The  Council,  therefore,  while  not  making  any  arrangements 
for  the  education  of  the  people,  insisted  that  each  clergyman 
should  teach  his  children  to  read,  so  that  they  might  be  worthy 
to  succeed  their  fathers  in  their  clerical  positions,  because  at 
present,  argued  the  Council,  the  country  clergy  is  so  ignorant 
that  it  is  not  fit  to  take  care  even  of  herds  of  cattle,  to  say  noth- 
ing about  men's  souls. 

But  this  decision  of  the  Church  Council  to,  educate  the 
clergy  failed  again.  Even  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
later,  in  1786,  among  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Kazan  alone. 
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381  were  illiterate.  But  let  uh  return  to  ttie  ^n^enteenth  ctn- 
tury. 

Milukoff    in    ins    ^M<Ki{.ni\s   on    nw   itisinry   or    tiUSSUSH   CIVU^ 

jsation  has  admirably  pointed  out  that  the  demand  for  tec- 
ondary  and  higher  education  developed  much  earlier  than  the 
need  of  elementary  schooling.  That  one  couhl  learn  how  to 
read  and  write  without  going  to  school  was  the  general  convic- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  the  State  and  Church  machinery 
was  in  sore  need  of  men  of  quasi  higher  education.  It  was 
a  practical  and  urgent  necessity.  So  far  as  more  or  less 
learned  Russian  theologians  are  concerned  they  were  easily  to 
be  had  in  Southern  Russia,  especially  in  KieflF.  This  city 
having  been  for  a  long  time  in  possession  of  Poland  it  natu- 
rally was  within  the  sphere  of  influence  of  the  Polish  civili- 
zation, and  in  Kieff  itself  the  Jesuits  had  a  Catholic  academy. 
There  was,  therefore,  nothing  else  left  to  the  Greek  orthodox 
Kieff  monasteries  of  the  seventeenth  century  except  to  fight 
the  devil  with  fire,  i.  r.,  to  compete  with  the  Jesuits  in  learn- 
ing, as  they  were  unable  to  suppress  them  with  the  sword.  Many 
excellent  men,  therefore,  came  from  Kieff  and  among  them  the 
learned  and  enlightened  priest  Simeon  Polotski,  a  man  high 
in  favor  with  Tsar  Alexey. 

This  priest  as  well  as  the  Greek  Metropoliun  Paissius, 
urged  the  Tsar  to  establish  an  academy  in  Moscow.  In  1667 
Simeon  Polotski  was  allowed  to  open  his  academy.  He  had 
but  four  students,  all  young  government  officials  appointed  to 
study  "  Latin  and  grammar,"  but  really  pursuing  the  regular 
"trivium"  course  of  Polotski's  Kieff  alma  mater.  But  al- 
ready in  the  next  year  ( 1668)  the  government  found  it  neces- 
sary to  send  the  four  young  men  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
Courland,  and  that  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  end  of  Polot- 
ski's  academy.  The  reason  for  this  failure  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  dislike  of  the  Moscow  clergy  for  the  Greek  or- 
thodox theologians  and  clerg>'men,  who  came  from  Kieff.  and 
perhaps  especially  in  their  dislike  for  Simeon  Polotski.  In 
his  writings  as  well  as  in  his  sennons  he  often  referred  to  St. 
Augustine's  works,  to  the  writings  of  Belbrmin  and  of 
Baronius,  which  seemed  to  the  Moscow  clergy  htghhr  im- 
proper and  in  fact  very  suspicious. 
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In  1682  the  pupil  of  Polotski,  Silvester  Medvedeff,  finally 
got  permission  to  reopen  the  ill-fated  Slavonic  Latin  Academy 
and  in  1686  he  had  already  twenty-three  pupils.  At  the  same 
time  the  anti-Latin  party  felt  itself  obliged  to  open  a  Greek 
school,  and  in  the  years  of  1684- 1686  this  school  actually  had 
as  many  as  two  hundred  pupils.  In  1687  the  two  schools 
were  merged  into  one  "  Slavonic  Greek-Latin  Academy."  It 
was  primarily  a  theological  school.  ^  This  school  was  endowed 
by  the  government  with  the  powers  of  an  inquisitional  tribunal 
in  matters  of  faith.  The  teachers  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  not  offer  any  interpretation  that  might 
lead  to  doubting  the  truth  of  the  Greek  orthodox  faith,  nor 
would  they  compare  Greek  orthodoxy  with  other  religions, 
nor  would  they  represent  other  religious  doctrines  as  supe- 
rior to  the  teachings  of  the  Russian  Greek  orthodox  Church. 
All  this  on  pain  of  being  burned.  In  a  very  few  years  this 
academy  went  to  pieces,  and  was  reorganized  as  a  theological 
academy.  During  the  seventeenth  century  it  accomplished, 
so  far  as  we  can  gather,  but  one  thing,  the  burning  of  a  Ger- 
man mystic,  a  follower  of  Jacob  Bohme,  a  certain  Quirin  Cul- 
man,  who  hoped  with  the  help  of  Russia  to  establish  a  Church 
Universal. 

So  ended  the  seventeenth  century,  the  last  century  of  Mus- 
covite Russia,  leaving  in  matters  of  public  education  nothing 
started  and  nothing  accomplished,  leaving  no  Russian  school, 
no  educational  traditions,  except  the  passive  resistance  of  ig- 
norance. 

II 

To  meet  political  conditions  Russia  had  to  be  reorganized  on 
a  European  basis,  and  Peter  the  Great  was  the  man  who  per- 
formed the  task  and  thereby  turned  Russian  history  into  new 
channels.  The  complete  reorganization  of  the  military  system 
and  of  the  civil  administration  could  not  be  accomplished  by 
one  man,  even  by  an  autocratic  revolutionist,  an  indefatigable 
worker  like  Peter  the  Great.  Helpers  were  needed,  men  with 
technical  education,  men  for  the  army  and  for  administrative 
positions.  The  professional  and  technical  education  of  a  large 
number  of  the  Russian  people  became  a  condition  on  which 
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the  success  of  Peter's  enterprises  depended.'  Therefore  al- 
ready in  1698  Peter  imported  the  Englishman.  Farwarion,  to 
teach  mathematics  and  navigation,  and  in  1701  a  school  of 
mathematical  and  naval  sciences  was  established.  All  the  pro- 
fessors, with  the  exception  of  one  Russian,  were  Englishmen ; 
the  students  were  taught  arithmetic,  geometry,  tngofXNnetry, 
geodesy,  some  astronomy  and  navigation.  But  a^i  a  matter 
of  fact  the  students  were  also  taught  reading  and  writing. 

This  naval  school  was  the  first  secular  school  in  Russia, 
and  it  prepared  young  men  not  only  for  the  navy,  but  many 
of  its  graduates  afterwards  became  artillery-officers,  civil  and 
military  engineers,  school-teachers,  architects,  or  officers  in 
the  civil  service.  This  school  existed  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1 715,  when  the  Naval  Academy  in  St.  Petersburg  was  estab- 
lished, the  Moscow  institution  became  a  preparatory  school 
for  the  academy.* 

In  1 7 14  Peter  the  Great  began  earnestly  to  consider  ilic 
problem  of  general  compulsory  education  thruout  Russia. 
This  end  he  hoped  to  achieve  by  the  establishment  of  ele- 
mentary "arithmetical'*  schools  in  the  country  and  by  pro- 
hibiting all  marriages  unless  the  men  were  graduated  from 
these  schools.  The  laws  past  by  Peter  on  these  subjects 
are  extremely  curious,*  but  of  course  to  enforce  them  was  out 
of  the  question.  Besides,  the  number  of  these  schools  was 
altogether  inadequate.  By  17 16  twelve  such  scbooto  were 
opened,  and  in  1720-22  thirty  more  were  established. 

It  is  very  fortunate  that  statistical  data  about  these  arithmeti- 
cal schools  were  collected  in  1727.  and  these  statistics  show 
us  that  altogether  during  the  previous  year  something  over 
two  thousand  pupils  were  taught  in  these  schools. 

Out  of  these : 

931  were  children  of  the  clergy  45.4  pw  ••••. 

403  were  children  of  soldien  f O  ^       * 

374  were  children  of  civil  ofiicere 

93  were  children  of  artizans  and  lfad«w»»*« 

53  were  children  of  the  nobility 

•Graf  D.  A.    ToUloy.     Em  Bluk  amf  d^t  VmUf  »•• 

XVnr.JakthHndert.     Uber^txt  von  P.  ▼.  K«ftln  in  /   •  ^» 

Russischrn  Reiches.     Zweite  Folge.  Br.  VIII.  St,  PfCtllb«i|: 

•  Complete  Colleciion  of  Uw>  of  the  Rttt»ian  Empift.  N.  .: 
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In  1 72 1  Peter  ordered  all  the  Episcopal  sees  to  open  dioc- 
esan schools,  and  within  four  years  forty-six  were  established. 
In  1727  in  these  forty-six  schools  there  were  3,056  pupils. 
And  by  the  end  of  Peter's  reign  there  were  all  told  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  elementary  schools  in  Russia. 

Of  course  the  number  of  schools  does  not  represent  at  all 
adequately  the  Great  Monarch's  significance  for  Russian  Edu- 
cation. First  of  all,  he  was  the  first  Russian  Tsar  to  recognize 
personal  worth  and  ability.^^  He  personally  cared  little  for 
the  ancestry  of  the  office-holder.  Did  he  not  himself  marry  a 
pretty  Esthonian  girl,  who  was  Menshikoff's  mistress?  And 
was  not  Peter's  favorite.  Prince  Menshikoff,  but  a  baker's 
apprentice  in  his  youth?  If  a  Russian  nobleman  was  ambi- 
tious to  reach  a  high  position  under  Peter,  he  had  to  have  the 
necessary  educational  and  other  qualifications  for  such  a  po- 
sition. That  meant  that  education  in  Russia  began  to  have 
almost  the  significance  it  has  in  modern  life.  If  it  was  not 
yet  a  condition  of  existence,  it  was,  so  far  as  higher  grades 
of  public  service  were  concerned,  a  condition  of  success.  The 
innumerable  young  men  sent  abroad  by  Peter,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  foreigners  imported  by  Peter  to  Russia,  meant  the 
educational  progress  of  the  people.  Also  Peter's  revolution- 
ary tearing  down  of  all  the  barriers  of  convention  and  of 
prejudice  that  stood  in  the  way  of  Russia's  Europeaniza- 
tion — crude  as  his  methods  were — meant  educational  advance. 

So  we  see  that  Peter  introduced  Western  civilization  into 
Russia,  at  least  en  principe.  That  this  civilization  did  not 
go  down  deep  enough,  that  educational  facilities  were  provided 
for  but  very  few,  is  a  merely  quantitative  consideration.  The 
important  thing  was  that  an  organization  had  been  created 
which  the  nation  had  to  maintain,  and  a  standard  established 
to  which  the  nation  had  to  conform.  In  other  words,  condi- 
tions  were   established   under  which   in   course   of   time   the 

'^Interesting  is  Herzen's  comparison  of  Peter  the  Great  with  Napoleon: 
*'Tandis  qu'un  siecle  apres.  Napoleon  couvrait  chaque  annee  de  quelque  nouveau 
lambeau  royal  son  origine  bourgeoise,  Pierre  ler  se  debarrassait  chaque  jour  de 
quelque  lambeau  du  tzarisme  pour  rester  lui-meme,  avec  sa  grande  pensee  appuyee 
sur  une  volonte  inflexible,  sur  la  cruaute  d'un  terroriste." — Alexandre  Herzen, 
Du  diveloppement  des  idSes  rivolutio7tnaires  en  Russie,  Londres,  1853,  p.  34. 
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spread  of  education  was  guaranteed,  if  the  nation  was  at  all 
to  maintain  tlie  new  European  organization  of  government 
This  new  Russian  Empire  in  its  new  political  situation,  with 
its  new  international  obligations,  could  not  exist  without  a 
constantly  growing  number  of  men  in  its  service  with  some 
sort  of  an  education,  a  condition  which  did  not  exist  at  all 
in  the  old  Muscovite  Tsardom. 

But  one  never  gets  something  for  nothing,  and  the  price 
that  eighteenth-century  Russia  had  to  pay  for  the  guarantee 
of  a  European  civilization  in  the  future  was  appalling.  For- 
eigners were  in  the  highest  offices  of  state  during  Peter's  life- 
time. But  Peter  himself  was  a  true  Russian,  and  he  not  only 
adopted  the  new  title  but  was  in  fact  "Imperator."  After 
his  death,  however,  Russia  became  the  booty  of  German  ad- 
venturers. Russia's  throne  in  the  eighteenth  century  has  been 
compared  by  a  famous  publicist"  with  the  bed  of  Geopatra. 
The  Roman  law  principle  "  res  nuUiiis  cadit  prima  occupanti  ** 
became  the  law  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  the  realm,  owned 
and  played  with  by  foreign  adventurers.  Professor  Kovalev- 
ski  says"  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century— one  might  say  the  whole  of  mod- 
ern history — a  period  more  disgraceful,  more  contrary  to  the 
feelings  of  personal  and  national  dignity,  than  tluit  which  be- 
gan in  Russia  with  the  ascension  of  Empress  Anne  to  the 
throne.  The  Russian  government  was  vested  in  the  hands 
of  three  foreign  adventurers,  Biron,  Ostermann,  and  Munnich, 
who  plundered  Russia,  executing  every  Russian  who  dared  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  order  of  things.  The  memoirs  of  the 
German,  Marderfeld,  and  the  French  ambassador.  La  CheUr- 

"  Hcrzen  in  the  forevvord  to  ,\Nmoires  dt  I'lm^ratrUf  C^tkfrimt  ItitwiHf^ 
tiU-miitu,  Londres.    1859,  p.  viii:    "Pcriode   etmnge'      Lm   tt^m^  iapMttI  »»• 
fcmbUii  au  lit  de  Cleopiltre.     Un  tas  d'olisarqaes.  d'^tnafCOk  dt  pMilmn,  4m 
mignonsconduisaientnuitamment  un  inconna.  an  tnfuit.  WMlllMMadt;  rMMnal 
au  trdne.  Tadoratent  et  distribuaient  en  »on  nom.  6m  coapt  d«  kaesC  A  CMB  ^ 
trouvaient  k  y  redire.     A  peine  Tela  aTait-il  ett  le  iMipt  dt  i'telvwr  dt  lMl»  l« 
jouissances  d'un  pouvoir  exorbitant  et  almirde,  et  d'tavejrv  •••  •••■i 

forc^  Ott  &  la  torture,  que  la  va^^ue  tuivante  apportail  iWj4  •■  Mil* 
cnirainait  IVIu  d'hicr,  arec  tout  son  entooraf*  dana  TaMoM.  L«i 
gen^raux  da  jour  s'en  allaient  le  lendenudn.  charg^  de  ifx»  « 

"  Koraleraki,  M.,  Rmssian  f^iititalimstitmtimt,     Clucafo,  I90t.  ^  ««<>• 
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die,  show  that  the  number  of  persons  condemned  to  death  in 
ten  years  amounted  to  7,000,  while  30,000  were  exiled  during 
the  same  period  to  Siberia.  The  documents  of  the  "  Sysknoy 
prikaz,"  a  political  star  chamber,  show  that  during  five  months 
from  August  i  to  January  i,  1731,  425  men  were  put  to 
torture,  11  executed,  57  sent  to  Siberia,  and  44  enrolled  in  the 
army  as  privates.^^ 

The  Russian  Empire  became  the  business  enterprise  of  a 
few  Germans.^*  But  one  must  admit  that  after  Peter's  death 
Miinnich  and  Ostermann  were  perhaps  the  only  statesmen 
that  were  then  in  condition  to  guide  the  Ship  of  State.  The 
Germans  were  certainly  cruel  schoolmasters,  but  they  were  the 
schoolmasters  of  Russia  after  all.^^  To  obtain  a  great  Em- 
press like  Catherine  II,  Russia  had  to  take  in  the  bargain  even 
a  creature  like  Biron. 

In  the  period  after  Peter's  death  the  government  continued 
to  emphasize  professional  and  higher  education  and  to  neglect 
the  elementary  instruction  of  the  people. 

Already  Peter  the  Great  not  long  before  his  death  had  de- 
cided to  establish  in  Russia  an  academy  of  sciences,  and  in 
1726  with  this  academy  was  combined  a  university  and  a 
classical  gymnasium. 

Seventeen  German  professors  were  imported  into  Russia  in 
1726,  among  them  men  like  Euler  and  Bernulli,  who  after- 
wards achieved  international  fame.  But  since  a  university 
could  not  exist  without  students,  eight  students  were  imported, 
five  of  whom  became,  also,  famous  scholars.^®  It  seems,  how- 
ever^ that  these  imported  students  were  immediately  employed 
in  different  capacities  by  the  government,  and  the  faculty  of 

^'  Idem,  p.  122. 

'^  "Es  war  als  hatten  die  Deutschen  das  Russische  Staatswesen  gepachtet. 
Biron  hat  in  einem  Gesprach  mit  dem  Fiirsten  Schachowskoj  sich  entriistet 
darliber  geaussert  dass  die  Russen  uberhaupt  eine  Meinung  haben  und  derselben 
Ausdruck  geben  wollten,"  Bruckner,  Die  Europaisierung  Russlands,  Gotha, 
1888,  p.  332. 

''  See  Bruckner,  p.  325. 

i«  Mayer,  Weitbrecht,  Craft,  Cramer,  and  Gmelin.  See  Graf  D.  A.  Tolstoy, 
Das  Akademische  Gymnasitim  unddie  Akademische  Universitdt  im  XVIII.  Jahr- 
hundert.  Aus  dem  Russischen,  von  P.  v.  Kugeln,  St.  Petersburg,  1886,  p.  144— 
145. 
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seventeen  professors  was  again  without  students.  The  gov- 
ernment, nevertheless,  insisted  that  lectures  should  be  given. 
Nothing  was  therefore  left  to  the  imported  professori  but  to 
lecture  to  one  another.  Such  conditions  could  not  contimie 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  lectures,  therefore,  were  given  tip 
entirely  for  a  number  of  years.  In  1732  twelve  students  from 
the  Moscow  theological  school  (the  former  Slavonic  Greek- 
Latin  Academy)  were  sent  to  the  university,  but  soon  after 
were  sent  to  assist  a  scientific  expedition  to  Camtchatka.  In 
1736  again  twelve  students  were  selected  from  the  same  VLo^ 
cow  school  and  sent  to  the  university.  But  they  could  not 
learn  anything  because  no  lectures  were  given.  These  stu- 
dents complained  to  the  senate  that  they  received  no  instruc- 
tion, but  without  result.  In  1753  we  find  an  entry  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  to  the  eflfect  that  of  the  whole 
faculty  only  Professor  Brown  was  giving  lectures  from  time 
to  time;  and  in  1757  Count  Rasumovski,  the  president  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  reported  that  the  professors  of  the  uni- 
versity for  many  years  had  given  r\o  instruction  whatever. 
and  students  of  the  university  for  many  years  had  receivetl 
none."  In  1760  when  the  first  great  Russian  scholar,  Lomo- 
iiossofT,  became  rector  of  the  university,  he  dividetl  it  into 
three  faculties :  the  philosophical,  the  juridical,  and  the  medical. 
Jle  established  dormitories,  he  compelled  the  professors  to  de- 
liver lectures,  but  the  students  never  exceeded  the  number  of 
twenty,  and  in  fact  in  1782  there  were  only  two  students.  It 
kx)ks,  therefore,  as  if  Boltin  was  right  in  saying,  **  You  want 
to  create  in  a  few  years  what  requires  centuries,  and  you  be- 
gan to  build  on  sand,  without  caring  for  a  foundation.*'"  This 
foundation  was,  of  course,  elementary  education.  No-erthe- 
less,  even  if  the  classroom  work  amounted  to  nothing,  the  St. 
Petersburg  University,  by  reason  of  the  very  existence  of  a 
scholarly  faculty,  had  a  considerable  influence  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  More  successful  was  the  academic  g>mna*ium.  which 
was  established  at  the  same  time  as  the  university  in  1726. 

'^"Sbornik"  of  the  diviBion  of  RouUn  llttfatvrt  tA  tlic  laptrid  KtaAtmj  «l 
Sciences,  Vol.  XX XVII I.  N.  4.  p.  % 

'•Count  D.  A.  Tolstoy,  Das  Akademiuke Cymmanmm^  tic.,  p.  111. 
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It  had  in  the  first  year  120  pupils;  in  1727,  58;  in  1728,  26. 
Fearing  that  it  might  be  left  without  pupils,  the  government 
decided  to  place  in  the  gymnasium  children  of  the  lower 
classes,  even  children  of  serfs;  in  1729,  therefore,  the  number 
again  reaches  74.  In  1735  twenty  governmental  fellowships 
were  established  at  the  gymnasium ;  this  number  was  increased 
in  1750  to  forty,  and  in  1760  to  sixty..  The  number  of  pu- 
pils, however,  did  not  much  exceed  the  number  of  fellowships. 
So  at  the  end  of  Catherine  IFs  reign  there  were  only  seventy 
pupils  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Gymnasium. 

In  1730  Field-Marshal  Miinnich  established  an  artillery 
school,  which  had  from  the  very  start  about  sixty  students, 
and  in  1735  Ludvig  Wilhelm,  Prince  of  Hessen-Homburg, 
opened  an  academy  for  military  engineers.  These  two  schools 
were  successful,  and  they  were  merged  in  1758. 

In  1 73 1  was  established  the  "Noble  Corps,"  a  military 
school  for  about  two  hundred  boys.  In  the  next  (1732)  a 
number  of  regimental  schools  was  opened,  where  the  children 
(about  4,000)  of  the  soldiers  were  taught.  In  1744  these 
regimental  schools  were  merged  with  the  arithmetical  schools 
established  by  Peter  the  Great.  In  1733  a  medical  school  was 
opened  with  twenty  students,  and  in  1752  the  Naval  Noble 
Corps,  a  new  naval  academy. 

In  January,  1755,  the  Moscow  University  was  opened  with 
two  academic  gymnasia,  one  for  the  children  of  the  nobility, 
the  other  for  children  of  other  classes.  The  lectures  in  the 
tmiversity  were  given  in  Latin  or  in  French.  There  were  three 
faculties :  the  philosophical,  juridical,  and  the  medical;  and  one 
hundred  young  men  from  the  Moscow  Theological  Seminary 
were  enlisted  as  students.  The  Moscow  faculty  soon  began 
to  fill  the  vacant  places  with  Russian  professors,  who  mostly 
studied  abroad.  The  number  of  students  during  the  eight- 
eenth century  was  always  between  eighty  and  one  hundred. 

Two  gymnasiums  were  established  in  Moscow  at  the  same 
time  as  the  university :  one  for  the  children  of  the  nobility,  the 
second  for  the  children  irom  other  classes  of  society.  These 
two  gymnasiums  were  managed  by  a  Hungarian  named 
Schaden,  and  due  to  his  ability,  the  Moscow  gymnasiums  were 
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ttie  most  successful  Russian  e<lucationAl  enterpritef  of  the 
eighteenth  centur>*.  They  were  organirerl  after  the  Gennan 
model.  The  number  of  pupils  constantly  increased;  starting 
with  about  100,  they  numbere<l  over  i.ooo  in  1787. 

In  1758  a  gymnasium  was  also  established  in  Kazan.  In  the 
reg^ular  curriculum  (languages.  Russian,  classical.  French. 
and  German;  mathematics,  history,  and  geography),  the 
Tartar  language  was  included  as  an  elective.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  pupils  were  maintained  by  the  government,  but  their 
numl^er  never  exceeded  125. 

In  1759  an  aristocratic  militar>'  educational  institution  was 
established  under  the  name  of  "The  Corps  of  Pages."  The 
number  of  places,  originally  but  twenty-four,  was  soon  in- 
creased to  about  eighty. 

All  these  new  educational  establishments  meant,  of  course, 
dissemination  of  knowledge,  but  no  figures  can  give  an  idea  of 
what  Catherine  II  meant  for  Russia's  education  and  ci'. 
tion.  The  great  century  of  enlightenment  was  interpreit-.  i* 
Russia  by  Catherine.  She  created  a  new  atmosphere  at  the 
court,  not  altogether  moral,  but  decidedly  cultured.  If  Peter 
gave  to  the  Russian  nobleman  some  primary  and  some  profes- 
sional education,  Catherine  II  made  out  of  the  Russian  noble- 
man a  European  gentleman.  For  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population,  and  especially  for  the  peasantry,  she  could  do  lit- 
tle in  matters  of  education,  being  handicapped  by  the  exist- 
ing institution  of  serfdom. 

Catherine  was  an  ardent  believer  in  education,  and  her  writ- 
ings  show  not  only  a  very  thoro  knowledge  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  French  philosophers,  with  many  of  whom  she  wa* 
in  constant  correspondence,  but  also  with  the  works  of  Eng- 
lish philosophers,  especially  with  those  of  Locke.  In  fad,  her 
writings  are  nothing  but  a  compilation  from  the  works  of 
Montesquieu,  Beccaria,  Locke.  Voltaire.  Diderot,  etc.  In  *^- 
Plan  of  Work  and  Regulations  for  the  "  Legislative  Coir 
sion  "  which  she  called  into  existence  in  1768,  she  writes:  "Do 
you  want  to  prevent  crime?  Then  work  for  the  dissantna- 
tion  of  enlightenment  among  the  people.'*  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Catherine  had  none  of  Peter's  integrity  and  earnest- 
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ness  of  purpose.  Peter  was  after  efficiency;  Catherine  after 
the  appearance  of  general  culture,  in  the  attainment  of  which 
she  was  signally  successful.  Catherine  became,  however,  very 
reactionary  in  the  later  part  of  her  reign.  On  receipt  of  a 
communication  from  the  Governor  of  •  Moscow,  reporting  the 
lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  common  people  in  the  newly 
established  schools,  the  Empress  is  reported  to  have  written: 
"Tant  mieux;  ce  n'est  pas  pour  eux  que  je  fonde  des  ecoles, 
c'est  pour  I'Europe,  oii  je  tiens  a  conserver  mon  rang  dans 
I'opinion.  Du  jour  ou  nos  moujiks  auraient  le  desir  de  s'in- 
struire,  ni  vous  ni  mois  ne  resterions  a  nos  places."  ^^ 

The  actual  accomplishments  of  Catherine  in  matters  of  pub- 
lic education  can  not  be  overestimated.  She  was  the  creator  of 
the  first  real  and  effective  elementary  public  city  schools,  and 
of  a  normal  college  for  teachers.^** 

Joseph  II,  with  whom  Catherine  was  on  very  friendly  terms, 
recommended  to  her  an  accomplished  Servian  educator,  Janko- 
vitch  de  Mirievo,  who  had  reorganized  the  public  school  sys- 
tem in  Hungary.  Jankovitch  came  to  Russia  and  worked  out 
a  plan  for  a  Russian  public  school  system  after  Felbieger's 
Prussian  system.  Twenty-seven  German  and  Austrian  text- 
books were  translated  by  him  into  Russian,  and  in  1783,  under 
his  immediate  supervision,  a  normal  school  for  teachers  was 
established  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  one  hundred  theological 
students  were  matriculated  in  the  new  school.  In  1786  the 
first  elementary  public  schools  were  opened.  These  schools 
were  of  three  grades;  those  with  two,  with  three,  and  with 
four  year  courses.  The  curriculum  of  the  first  year  in  all  these 
schools  consisted  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  short 
catechism,  sacred  history,  and  the  beginning  of  Russian 
grammar.  The  second  year's  course  contained  the  same  sub- 
jects, but  further  advanced.     The  schools  with  a  three  years' 

^^Gregoire  Liwoff,  Michel  Katkoff  et  son  /pogue,  Paris,  1897,  p.  34,  We  be- 
lieve this  note  to  be  apocryphal,  first  because  we  can  find  no  reference  to  it  any- 
where else,  secondly  because  the  remark  is  too  full  of  words  and  explanations,  but 
that  it  was  Catherine's  sentiment  is  beyond  doubt.  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
Radishcheff  proves  it. 

'°  See  Sbornik  otdelenia  Russkago  yazyka  i  slovesnosti  imperatorskoy  akademii 
nauk,  Tom  XLI.  N.  2:  Graf  D.  A.  Tolstoy,  Gorodskia  uchilishcha  v  carstvova- 
nie  Imperatricy  Ekateriny  II,  St.  Petersburg,  1886. 
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course  had  in  the  third  year  the  catechism  with  texts  ami  com- 
nientaries,  commentaries  on  the  Gospels,  Russian  grammar. 
with  exercises  in  orthograpliy,  Russian  history,  ami  geog- 
raphy. The  schools  with  the  four  years*  course  had  in  the 
fourth  year  advanced  history  and  geography,  gratmnar  and 
composition,  elementary  geometry,  mechanics,  physics,  natural 
history,  and  civil  architecture.  But  only  with  great  diflfK"'»v 
could  one  find  pupils  for  the  upper  two  classes.  The  f(>: 
ing  statistical  table  taken  from  Falbork's  work."  will  be  of 
interest  as  showing  the  sum  total  of  the  educational  activity 
of  these  new  city  schools,  as  well  as  of  other  elem^tary  public 
schools  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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In  1790  the  population  of  the  Russian  Empire  was  about 
twenty-six  millions.  The  relation  of  the  number  of  children 
in  the  public  school  to  the  total  population  was,  therefore, 
about  I  :i,573;  a  very  sad  proposition,  but,  after  all,  irr>od  for 
a  beginning. 

Catherine  II  showed,  also,  considerable  interest  in  tl)e  edu- 
cation of  women.  In  1764,  two  years  after  the  successful  comf 
d'etat  which  brought  her  to  the  throne,  she  opened  the  to- 
called  "  Smolny  Institut "  for  young  girls  of  noble  btrth.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  institution  was,  as  Catherine  define<i  it,  to 
educate  efficient  housekeepers,  good  mothers,  and  such  is  the 
tribute  that  virtue  demanded  even  from  Catherine— faithful 

"  G.  Falbork  and  V.  Chaniolaski.  Smr^n0ft  tiiMm^mrie  9,  Jtmtid.  p.  WL 
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wives.  The  girls  were  divided  into  four  groups :  those  six  to 
nine  years  old,  nine  to  twelve,  twelve  to  fifteen,  fifteen  to 
eighteen.  The  children  in  the  first  group  were  taught  foreign 
languages;  in  the  second  group  geography  and  history;  in  the 
third  literature,  architecture,  Russian,  and  arithmetic  and  her- 
aldry; the  teaching  in  the  fourth  group  was  exclusively  "  practi- 
cal." Social  entertainments  were  frequently  held,  and  stress 
was  laid  on  good  manners,  able  conversation,  amateur  theat- 
ricals, concerts,  etc.  If,  for  instance,  a  girl  should  make  a 
hon  mot,  this  witticism  was  repeated  before  the  whole  class  for 
"  imitation  and  encouragement." 

Prince  Shtcherbatoff,  a  contemporary  historian  and  pub- 
licist, had  a  low  opinion  of  the  kind  of  education  the  noble 
girls  received  in  the  Smolny  Institute.  The  school  system 
did  not  tend,  he  maintained,  to  make  them  either  learned  or 
moral.  Their  hearts  were  not  being  improved,  nor,  indeed, 
their  minds ;  what  they  learned  well  was  but  to  play  comedies." 

This  statement,  however,  is  probably  too  sweeping.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  education  the  girls  received  in  Smolny 
was  very  worldly,  but,  nevertheless,  the  girls,  after  being 
graduated,  took  back  to  their  often  totally  uncultured  homes 
intellectual  interests  and  refinement.  The  Smolny  Institute 
still  exists,  and  its  educational  system  has  still  a  distinct  court 
flavor.  Nevertheless,  this  educational  institution  contributed 
enormously  to  the  spread  of  culture  in  the  homes  of  provincial 
Russia. 

In  rapid  succession  followed  other  large  schools  for  second- 
ary and  professional  education,  such  as  the  School  of  Mines 
in  1772;  in  1774  a  Greek  Gymnasium  and  a  Greek  Military 
School;  in  1780  a  School  for  Surgeons,  and  in  addition  the 
existing  schools  were  greatly  improved. 

In  1770  Catherine  took  even  under  consideration  the  plan  of 
compulsory  elementary  education,  but  the  country  was  not  yet 
ready  for  such  measures,  and  those  projects  still  remain  the 
forerunners  of  Russia's  great  educational  tasks  in  the  twen- 
tieth century. 

'*  Shtcherbatoff,  TA^  decay  of  morals  in  Russia,  Russkaya  Siarina,  III,  p.  684. 
See'also  Alexander  Bruckner,  Katharina  die  Zweiie,  Berlin,  1883,  p.  531. 
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III 

The  Russian  form  of  government  has  been  charactenxcd 
as  an  autocracy  limited  by  assassination.  The  Russian  terror- 
ists of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  could  claim  among 
their  spiritual  ancestors  princes  and  princesses  of  blood  royal. 
Thus  was  the  foolish  husband  of  Catherine  II,  Peter  II.  mur- 
dered ;  and  Paul  I,  the  son  of  Catherine,  assassinated  by  one 
of  her  lovers  (probably  Soltykoff),"  his  own  son,  who  ioc- 
ceeded  him  as  £ni(>6ror  Alexander  I,  taking  part  in  the  plot 
During  the  short  and  wild  reign  of  Paul  I,  nothing  was  done 
for  Russia's  education.  Not  so  under  Alexander.  He  was 
a  high-minded  prince,  full  of  noble  impulses  and  firm  faith 
in  Western  institutions  and  Western  culture.  Even  many 
\  ears  later,  when  his  friends  cautioned  him  against  the  growth 
of  republican  sentiments  in  Petersburg  society,  he  answered: 
"  C'est  moi  qui  ai  mis  ces  idees  en  vogue,  ce  n'est  pas  i 


Alexander  I  began  with  a  complete  reorganization  of  the 
school  system  in  Russia.  In  fact,  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
a  school  system  before  Alexander ;  there  were  sdiools  but  no 
system.  Between  1802  and  1804  he  created  four  new  uni- 
versities, those  of  Dorpat,  Wilno  (abolished  after  the  P 
rebellion),  KharkofF,  and  Kazan.  He  established  the  Mhmiry 
of  Public  Instruction,  whose  duty  was  to  systematize  and 
oversee  the  whole  educational  work  thruout  the  Empire.**  The 


i 


'*  Catherine's  immorality  became  proTerbial.  but  one  alway«  (c 
started  on  this  path,  against  her  own  will,  practically  by  tb«  orlw  «l 
Elizabeth.     Herzen  sums  up  the  situation  very  well  in  tbt  foOovtef  wwdi  ol  kb 
preface  to  Catherine's  "  Memoirs  ": 

•*  After  having  wounded  and  outraged  nearly  every  feeling  ol  tkb  yonc  <"•»• 
ture's  nature,  they  began  to  deprave  her  systematically.  The  e«pr««  (CSm^W. 
Catherine  was  then  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  crown,  the  feeble  is  w^mA  mA  be*y 
Grind  Duke  Peter)  regards  as  a  breach  of  order  her  haviac  ••  ckOdtew.  MeiliMi 
Tchoglokoff  speaks  to  her  on  the  subject,  insinoattng  lhal./#r  /4r  j«W#/fAr  MMr. 
she  ought  to  sacrifice  her  scruples,  and  coadadce  l>y  |iropcei«e  !•  Wr  •  <fc*fa> 
between  Soltykoff  and  Xarishkine.  The  yoang  li^ly  electa  itopildty  —4  »i>- 
boih— nay,  Poniatowsky  into  the  bargain:  and  thee  wee  CMMMMed  e  iut\%jaA 
licentiousness  in  which  she  never  halted  deHag  *•  •»•<•  •*  '••'T  yteiK*— 
Memoirs  of  tkt  Em^ess  Catkrrimt  //.  Londoo.  I §59.  p.  ^^' 

•«  See  Memoirs  of  Prinet  Adam  Cutrt0ry9k%  and  hto  iWiiipo»<fW  vllk  Alte- 
ander  I,  edited  by  Adam  Gielgud.  I^oodoo  l«W,  Vol.  I,  p.  306-311. 
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country  was  divided  into  six  educational  territories  with  a 
curator  at  the  head,  and  with  a  university  in  each  territory. 
Each  territory  was  to  be  an  educational  unit  in  which  all  in- 
stitutions were  to  be  coordinated.  The  university  authori- 
ties were  to  have  charge  over  all  the  gymnasiums  in  the  terri- 
tory, and  a  gymnasium  was  to  be  founded  in  each  provincial 
capital  (forty-two  such  gymnasiums  were  opened  by  Alex- 
ander). The  director  of  the  gymnasium  was  at  the  same 
time  the  head  of  all  county  schools,  and  each  county-seat  was 
provided  with  such  a  school  (405  such  schools  were  estab- 
lished). The  principal  of  each  county  school  was  to  be  also 
in  charge  of  all  parish  schools,  and  each  parish,  or  at  least 
every  two  parishes,  was  supposed  to  have  one  such  primary 
school.  But  the  central  government,  while  undertaking  to 
provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  universities,  gymnasiums, 
and  county  schools,  left  the  maintenance  of  the  parish  schools 
to  the  landlords  of  the  corresponding  villages.  The  result 
was  that  the  parish  schools  remained  a  pious  wish,  but  a  dead 
letter  on  the  statute  book.  In  1825,  the  year  of  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  I,  there  were  in  the  686  towns  of  the 
Empire,  with  a  town  population  of  over  three  and  one-half 
millions,  and  a  country  population  of  about  fifty-two  millions, 
1,095  schools  of  all  kinds,  while  there  were  at  the  same  time 
4,266  churches  and  monasteries. 

Alexander  I  died,  and  the  events  after  his  death  showed 
that  he  did  not  live  and  reign  in  vain.  The  influences  of 
Western  culture  showed  themselves. 

The  flower  of  the  Russian  nobility,  which  was  serving  in 
the  Imperial  Guards,  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  his  suc- 
cessor, Nicholas  I,  and  demanded  a  constitution.  The  insur- 
rection of  December  26,  1825,  failed,  the  leaders  were  hanged, 
the  others  exiled  to  Siberia,  and  the  regime  of  darkest  au- 
tocracy began. 

Nicholas  I  was  a  narrow-minded  man,  but  with  strong  con- 
victions, and  with  a  temper  that  brooked  no  contradiction.  He 
made  it  his  paramount  task  to  educate  his  people  for  an  auto- 
cratic regime.  He  therefore  resolved  to  do  away  with  all 
elements  and  conditions  leading  to  independent  thought  or  to 
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a  desire  for  freedom.    The  existing  system  of  education  ttnick 

the  Emperor  as  too  liberal  and  needinff  reformatiofi.     The 
Secretary  of  Education,  Shishkoff,  was  rirflcred  by  the  Em- 
peror to  work  out  a  new  system  of  education.    The  first  prin- 
ciple of  this  new  system  was  that  the  schools  should  not  be 
arranged  in  a  sequence,  one  leading  up  to  another,  the  primary 
to  the  secondary,  the  secondary  to  the  college  or  university; 
but  rather  to  make  of  the  schools  independent  units  adapted  to 
the  social  position  of  the  social  class  from  which  the  pupils 
came.     The  village  school  was  to  have  in  mind  exclusively 
peasant  children;  the  county  school,  children  of  the  merchant 
class;  gymnasiums  and  universities,  children  of  the  nobility. 
As  the  duty  of  the  school  was  not  only  to  teach,  but  to  educate, 
the  education  of  the  whole  youth  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  government,  and  for  that  purpose  all  private 
boarding-schools  and  educational  enterprises  were  rigidly  »up- 
prest.    The  students  in  the  universities  were  ordered  to  wear 
a  special  military  uniform,  and  regulations  were  issued  pre- 
scribing how  they  should  appear  in  public,  how  they  should 
cut  their  hair.    The  university  course  also  felt  the  hea\7  hand 
of  Emperor  Nicholas.     Thus,  for  instance,  all  courses  in  Eu- 
ropean public  law  were  abolished,  because  **  rebellions  in  for- 
eign lands  have  disfigured  this  science  and  shattered  its  very 
foundations."    Comparative  constitutional  law  was  discontin- 
ued because  of  "  the  weakness  of  its  principles  and  iti 
factory  results.*'  Courses  in  social  statistics  and  logk 
abolished.     Philosophy  and  psychology  could  be  Uught  only 
by  Greek  orthodox  professors  of  theolog)',  and  then  with  the 
explicit  order  to  teach  according  to  the  truth  of  re^-ealed  re- 
ligion.   The  professors  were  instructed  to  submit  to  the  go\*- 
ernment  the  lectures  they  intended  to  give,  and  also  the  lots 
of  books  recommended  for  collateral  reading.    The  deani  wtre 
to  see  to  it  that  professors*  lectures  are  identical  with  those 
that  were  approved,  and  they  were  to  report  the  slightest  de- 
viations, "even  most  hannless  ones.'*     The  tuition  fees  of 
tlie  students  were  furthermore  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  kacp 
nut  poor  people,  "whom  education  may  make  disatWWd  whh 
their  lot.  or  with  that  of  their  friends.** 
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Of  the  gymnasiums,  the  classical  fell  into  disgrace.  The 
classical  writers  talked  too  much  about  civic  matters,  and  re^ 
ferred  to  republics.  By  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I, 
only  eight  classical  gymnasivims  were  left  in  existence. 

Primary  education  under  Nicholas  existed  only  on  paper. 
The  Pedagogical  Institute  was  closed,  ''being  unnecessary." 
And  unnecessary  it  really  was  in  Nicholas's  reign.  Denomina- 
tional parochial  schools  were  tolerated,  and  in  1839  there  were 
2,000  such  schools,  with  19,000  pupils.  But  there  is  no  way 
of  telling  whether  they  really  existed.  Many  things  existed  in 
Russia  on  paper  only,  as  the  Crimean  campaign  showed.  Em- 
peror Nicholas  I  used  to  say,  '*  I  hate  war,  it  spoils  my  ar- 
mies." And  he  looked  upon  the  nation  as  he  looked  upon  the 
army:  it  existed  for  subordination's  sake,  and  for  an  occa- 
sional parade.  But  the  day  of  judgment  came,  and  Sebasto- 
pol  fell.  That  Liberal  Russia  saw  in  it  but  the  logic  of  history 
goes  without  saying.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  interesting  to  know 
what  the  father  of  Panslavism,  I.  S.  Aksakoff,  the  famous 
Russian  author  and  strict  monarchist,  writes  to  his  father. 
"How  severely  just  is  fate,  how  terrible  in  its  logic!  Not 
by  chance  did  Sebastopol  fall ;  it  had  to  fall ;  it  is  God's  work, 
and  it  shows  the  whole  rottenness  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment and  its  suffocating  principles."  Another  famous  nation- 
alist and  influential  statesman  in  Alexander  IPs  reign,  A.  I. 
Kosheleff,  writes  practically  the  same  thing,  testifying  that 
"  we  all  were  convinced  that  the  defeat  of  Russia  is  more  use- 
ful to  her  than  her  status  quoJ' 

And  so  it  was.  The  defeat  was  followed  by  a  complete  re- 
generation of  Russia. 

With  the  accession  of  Alexander  II  to  the  throne  of  All  the 
Russias,  we  enter  a  neW  phase  of  Russian  history  and  Rus- 
sian education.  We  can  not  even  talk  about  this  phase  as 
"'history,"  as  Russia's  educational  problems  at  present  are 
too  closely  linked  with  their  immediate  past. 

The  Russian  Empire  of  Nicholas  I  was  rotten  from  top  to 
bottom;  it  was  even  unfit  for  national  self-defense.  A  series 
of  radical  reforms  were  therefore  imminent,  and  they  were 
undertaken  and  carried  thru.     Serfdom  was  abolished,  a  mod- 
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cm  judiciary  and  military  system  was  introduced,  and  local 
boards  (zemstvos)  introduced  in  thirty- four  provinces  of  Eo- 
ropean  Russia.  Great  reforms  like  tliese.  of  course,  had  to 
be  accompanied  by  great  agitation  and  bitter  controvtriy  on 
the  part  of  both  the  progressive  and  conservative  elctncnu  of 
society,  and  so  it  happened  that  educational  questions  were 
drawn  in  in  these  controversies  and  became  political  qucstiofis. 
Nor  has  Russian  national  education  yet  outgrown  this  sitti- 
ation. 

The  Russian  regeneration  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  had 
to  contend  with  two  great  evils  which  were  but  natural  out- 
growths of  Russia's  past.  First  of  all,  society  had  a  pfX>foiBid 
distrust  for  the  government ;  it  never  gave  it  e\*en  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  was  always  willing  to  listen  to  the  distinctly 
gross  misinterpretations  of  the  government's  aims.  Secondly, 
the  government  as  well  as  the  public  was  equally  guilty  in 
lack  of  patience,  political  tact,  and  willingness  to  cooperate; 
in  lack  of  any  desire  to  understand  the  point  of  view  of  the 
other,  and  in  meeting  each  other  halfway;  and.  above  all,  in 
fair  play.  In  short,  Russia — government  and  people  alike — 
was  sadly  lacking  in  that  special  kind  of  meekness  that  docs 
indeed  inherit  the  earth,  as  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  coun- 
tries seem  to  prove.  The  Russian  people  has  become,  under 
the  Tartar  yoke  and  centuries  of  absolutism,  a  country  of  bul- 
lies, but  has  utterly  failed  in  producing  the  kind  of  material 
from  which  statesmen  are  made.  Cavour  said  on  one  occi- 
sion  that  an  ass  could  govern  a  country  under  martial  law. 
And  martial  law  became  chronic  in  almost  half  of  European 
Russia. 

This  state  of  affairs  was  bound  to  affect  Ku^sian  im^n.  edu- 
cation in  a  most  vital  way. 

The  flat  failure  of  the  December  Revolution  of  iSjS  showed 
that  palace  revolution  and  the  palmy  da)'S  of  pretorian  iasor- 
rection  were  over,  never  to  come  back  again.  The  (bm  of 
government  is  determined  by  the  status  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people,  and  not  by  what  may  suit  a  few  of  the  igtdltc« 
tual  elite.  The  intellectual  classes  of  Russian  society  became. 
therefore,  most  anxious  for  the  education  of  the  peop*e-    Brt 
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here  again  the  Russian  intellectuals  showed  absolute  lack  of 
patience.  Instead  of  sowing  the  seed  of  true  education,  and 
letting  the  future  generations  reap  the  political  fruit,  they  com- 
bined schooling  with  revolutionary  propaganda.  The  result- 
ant attitude  of  the  people  is  well  characterized  in  one  of  Tur- 
genief's  "  Poems  in  Prose,"  prohibited,  of  course,  by  Russian 
censorship. 

The  title  of  the  poem  is,  'The  workman  and  the  man  with 
the  white  hands  " : 

.  .  .  "The  workmen  wonder  at  the  stranger,  and  reject 
his  claim  of  being  one  of  them,  while  they  point  to  their  own 
working  hands,  which  smell  of  filth  and  tar,  and  to  his  deli- 
cate white  hands :  *  What  do  they  smell  of  ? ' — *  Smell,  your- 
selves.'— Tt  is  strange!  We  should  say  they  smell  of  iron.' 
— 'Yes,  of  iron.  For  six  years  I  have  worn  handcuffs  on 
them.' — '  Why  ? ' — '  Because  I  thought  of  your  happiness.  I 
wanted  to  make  you  poor  fellows  free,  I  rebelled  against  your 
oppressors ;  on  that  account  I  was  put  in  prison.' — '  Prison ! ' 
— *  Yes.' — '  Why  were  you  rebellious  ? ' " 

In  the  second  dialogue,  which  occurred  two  years  later,  the 
same  workman  speaks  to  another  about  the  young  gentleman 
who  once  talked  with  them:  "'He  is  to  be  hanged  today; 
the  order  has  come.' — '  Has  he  been  rebelling  again  ? ' — '  Yes, 
again.' — '  Well,  Dimitri,  don't  you  believe  we  could  get  a 
piece  of  the  rope  he  is  hanged  by?  They  say  it  brings  good 
luck  to  the  house.'—'  Yes,  Peter,  let  us  try.' '"' 

Alexander  II  began  his  educational  reforms  with  a  re- 
organization of  the  University  System.  A  new  plan  of  uni- 
versity organization  and  a  new  curriculum  has  been  drawn 
up  and  sent  to  all  universities  and  to  a  number  of  Russian  and 
foreign  educators  for  criticism  and  suggestions.  All  sugges- 
tions were  taken  under  consideration,  and  the  university  regu- 
lations were  five  times  revised  before  they  finally  received  the 
approval  of  the  Emperor  on  June  i8,  1863.  The  Russian 
university  became  a  combination  of  the  French  and  the  Ger- 
man systems.  As  in  Germany,  the  Russian  universities  were 
granted  administrative  autonomy.     The  professors   were  to 

25  G.  Brandes,  Impressions  of  Russia,  London,  1889,  p.  47. 
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choose  their  deans  and  rectors,  and  were  to  fill  vacaocict.  But 
as  in  France,  the  course  of  studies  in  each  department  was 
definitely  prescribed,  and  yearly  examinatiocii  in  the  coonc 
were  required.  The  chairs  in  constitutional  law  and  philoso- 
phy were  reestablished.  The  faculties  were  made  the  sole 
censors  of  all  university  publications.  The  law  Itmiting  the 
number  of  students  in  each  university  to  three  hnndftd  wa» 
repealed.  The  salaries  of  the  professors  were  incr«afcd.  Oq 
the  whole,  the  government  of  Alexander  II  showed  the  mott 
genuine  desire  to  promote  scholarship  and  university  cdtica- 
tion.  The  tuition  fees  were  fixed  at  50  roubles  a  year  ((25) 
in  the  Moscow  and  Petersburg  universities,  and  at  40  rcmblcs 
($20)  in  all  provincial  universities.  An  ample  number  of 
fellowships  (stipends)  were  established,  and  poor  students 
freed  from  all  fees.  In  addition,  new  universities  were  e»- 
tablished,  and  by  the  end  of  Alexander  ITs  reign  Russia  had 
eight  universities,  and  the  establishment  of  a  university  in 
Tomsk  (Siberia)  was  definitely  resolved  upon.  The  number 
of  students  more  than  doubled  during  the  same  reign.  In 
1854  there  were,  all  told,  3,547  students,  and  the  university  in- 
struction was  below  the  average  college  instruction  in  the 
United  States.  In  1880  there  were  8,193  sttidents,  and  the 
standard  fully  corresponded  to  that  of  the  best  American 
universities. 

But  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  the  political  m«  .nncr.r  u  th 
liberal  or  revolutionary  tendencies  grew  rapid! v.  a\v\  t'  r  K> 
sian  universities  became  something  like  a  jx-Iiiu-il  Uir^fuctcr 
showing  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Russian  intellectual  claMca. 
Student  demonstrations  became  chronic.  The  government's 
draconic  measures  against  these  political  demonstrations  were 
of  no  avail.  Quite  the  opposite ;  the  severer  the  meastnrs  the 
stronger  grew  the  movement  in  the  universities.  The  garem- 
ment  succeeded  occasionally  in  exhausting  the  student  op|K>- 
sition  by  wholesale  banishment,  but  these  were  PjrrHitC  iric- 
tories.  In  March.  1899,  ^o«*  instance,  I.039  stndcnU  of  the 
Moscow  University  were  arrested  and  199  exiled. 

The  murder  of  Alexander  II  in  March,  i88l,  y^  \^ 
vere  blow  to  Russian  education.    The  reactionary  eicmcntf  of 
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the  type  of  Katkoff  and  Pobiedonosceff  gained  the  upper  hand. 
And  the  university  organization  was  again  changed  in  1884. 
The  home-rule  of  the  universities  was  aboHshed,  the  rectors 
were  appointed  by  the  government.  The  students  were 
obHged  to  wear  uniforms.  The  administration  of  the  gym- 
nasiums was  ordered  to  report  on  the  secret  characteristics  of 
each  of  its  graduates,  and  in  case  these  indicated  tendencies 
in  the  student  opposed  to  Autocracy  or  Church,  they  were 
refused  admission  to  universities.  Furthermore,  the  tuition 
fees  were  raised,  and  pohtical  considerations  became  predomi- 
nant in  the  awarding  of  fellowships  and  scholarships.  Under 
the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor  Nicholas,  the  university  af- 
fairs have  become  still  worse.  Political  demonstrations  have 
become  epidemic.  Extreme  and  very  unwise  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  government,  such  as  the  enrollment  of  the 
students  who  participated  in  demonstrations  in  the  army  as 
privates,  regardless  of  age  and  physical  condition.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  such  measures,  as  well  as  exile  to  Siberia, 
have  not  tended  to  improve  the  attitude  of  the  students  towards 
the  government.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  last  three  years 
the  Secretary  of  Education,  Bogolepoff,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  Sipyagin,  were  both  killed  by  students,  and  not  as  a 
result  of  so-called  "Nihilistic"  plots,  but  rather  to  avenge 
the  real  or  imaginary  persecutions  and  wrongs  sustained  by 
the  student  body  at  the  hands  of  the  government. 

This  state  of  things  will  not  change  till  the  Russian  people 
get  a  representative  form  of  government.  .Then  the  student 
body  will  attend  to  their  work  rather  than  to  politics. 

So  far  as  teaching  is  concerned,  it  is  excellent  in  Russian 
universities.  The  universities  have  usually  four  faculties :  the 
historico-philological,  the  physico-mathematical,  the  juridical, 
and  the  medical.  The  course  occupies  four  years,  with  the 
exception  of  the  medical  faculty  with  a  five  years'  course.  The 
university  matriculates  only  young  men  with  diplomas  from 
gymnasiums  which  have  an  eight  year  course  and  are  exact 
duplications  of  the  German  gymnasium. 

There  are  at  present  in  Russia  nine  universities  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  institutions  of  learning  corresponding  to  universi- 
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ties,  which,  as  a  whole,  are  fully  able  to  take  care  of  all  de- 
siring to  receive  higher  professional  or  liberal  educatioo. 

In  1809  there  were  but  450  students  in  all  Rtmiin  uni- 
versities. In  1825  their  number  increased  to  1,691;  ^  <^ 
to  3,551.  At  present  the  Russian  universitie*  have  the  follow- 
ing number  of  students: 

St.  Pclenburg..  "^Sss  io  1903  K      ;  1  j 

Moscow 4845  ••  *•  oi ...v 

Kharkow ":  "  1901  Warviw 

Dorpat  ( Vuricff I  1902  Tomsk.. 

Kasan 9<>5  ' '  1903 

Besides  these  universities,  Russia  has  the  follow,  uig  i> 
professional  schools,  which  rank  as  universities: 

St.  Petersburg.  Imperial  Law  School  . .  ;)o«lwl«»t»  igof 

Historico-philological  In»iiii.ic.    .     g6 
Academy  of  Military  Surgeons . .  .   750 

Technological  Institute f )$o 

Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  ....     530 

Klectro-technical  Institute. 3SO 

School  of  Mines ab.    600 

School  of  Forestry ab.     yto 

Women's  University ab.     300 

Women's  Medical  Institute,  .ab.     600 
Institute  of  Engineers  of  Ways 

of  Communication S<>4 

Moscow.  Polytechnicum loaS 

Theological  Academy iq7 

Laxaref    Institute   for  Or  -nt*! 

Languages 

School  of  Civil  Engineer^ 

Nezin.  Prince   Bexboradkos   Hiatorico- 

philological  Institute  !»■) 

Jkkaterisoslav.  School  of  Mines 

Kharkov.  Technological  Institute. 

Kasan.  Theological  Academy  .. 

KiEFF.                    Theological  Academy..  • 

Polytechnicum 

Rica.  Polytechnicum 

Tomsk.  Polytechnicum 

Warsaw.  Polytechnicum ^37  "V" 

Alexander  II  is  also  r-  • -hie  for  a  thoro 

of  Russian  secondary  t  ..     The  reform  was  a] 

by  the  Emperor  November  i8,  1864. 

Secondary  education  as  viewed  by  the  govenMDcnt ^'^^ 
itself  into  the  problem  of  preparatory  Khooto  for  oohvnickt 
and  higher  professional  schools.    En  f^rmaft  it  w»f  dccicM 
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to  follow  closely  the  program  and  organization  of  the  German 
secondary  school.  The  question  was  only  which  should  re- 
ceive preference,  the  classical  gymnasium  or  the  Realschule. 
The  classical  education  found  more  energetic  champions,  and 
in  1864  eighty  classical  and  realistic  gymnasiums  and  four 
progymnasiums  (gymnasiums  with  the  four  lower  classes 
only)  were  opened.  At  the  same  time  gymnasiums  for  women 
were  established  in  provincial  capitals.  Since  the  original  re- 
form was  instituted  many  minor  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  program  of  no  special  significance;  the  German  type  re- 
mains unaltered.  The  only  important  reactionary  step  in  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III  was  the  issue  of  a  circular  by  Count 
Delyanoff  in  1887  (then  Secretary  of  Education),  excluding 
the  children  of  the  poorer  and  lower  classes  from  gymnasiums. 
The  newly-made  count,  who  was  himself  of  inferior  Armenian 
origin,  argued  that  only  in  the  very  exceptional  cases  of  a 
marked  genius  should  children  of  coachmen,  footmen,  cooks, 
washwomen,  shopkeepers,  and  working  people  be  allowed  to 
study.  Experience  shows,  thought  this  statesman,  that  edu- 
cation makes  children  despise  their  parents  and  oppose  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things,  with  its  natural  inequalities. 

The  Report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Education,  pre- 
pared for  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1900,  shows  the  existence 
of  191  classical  gymnasiums,  53  progymnasiums,  and  115 
realistic  schools.  In  the  same  report  we  learn  also  that  there 
are  477  secondary  schools  for  girls,  with  129,462  pupils.  We 
hope  that  these  figures  are  correct,  but  for  those  who  may 
doubt  them  we  quote  the  figures  given  by  Milukoff  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  History  of  Russian  culture'. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  Number  of  pupils  in  other 

gymnasiums  secondary  schools 

Boys  Girls  Boys  Girls 


1809 5,569  ? 

1825 7,682  ? 

1836 15,476  ? 

1848 18,911  ? 

1854 17,809  ? 

1864 28,202  4,335  25,658        4,630 


1875 51.097  27,470  31,827 

1885 93,109  35,205         ?  ? 

1894 87,411  45,544  69,848  17,761 

1900 82,371  44,795        ^  33,199 
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IV 

We  have  seen  that  while  .vniic  ;iii» .. 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  to  pr. 
secondary  education,  the  elementary  eflucation  of  the 
was  almost  entirely  neglected.     When  -  ff  in  i}<. 

reporting  about  the  status  of  educatioi.  ...  .Mijwiia  he  Matm 
that  practically  elementary  education  did  not  exist  tn  Rus- 
sia. But  600  elementary  schools  were  then  in  existence  in  the 
whole  Russian  Empire.  During  the  reign  of  Nicholas  I.  at 
we  have  already  pointed  out,  schools,  like  many  other  lhtn|^ 
existed  chiefly  on  paper;  there  were  nominally  in  185 1.  2.542 
schools,  with  139,320  pupils,  which  cost  the  national  treasury 
324,000  roubles  in  real  money. 

As  soon  as  the  good  old  days  past,  the  era  of  Alexander 
II's  reforms  began,  and  the  press  was  almost  entirely  freed 
from  censorship  (unfortunately  for  a  very  short  time  only). 
Real  life  and  blood  were  immediately  infused  in  all  schoob 
carried  on  the  government's  pay  roll. 

In  1864  in  thirty-three  provinces  of  European  Russia,  a 
very  limited  home-rule  system  was  established  umler  the  name 
of  *'  Zemstvo,"  or  locally  elected  board.  These  Zemst\'os  were 
given  the  privilege  of  providing  funds  and  attending  with  pcr^ 
mission  and  under  supervision  of  the  local  bureaucracy  to  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  local  famines,  charities,  erection  of  churches, 
mutual  insurance,  public  roads,  public  health,  country  pntons* 
to  means  of  preventing  epidemics  among  cattle,  and  to  the 
financing  of  local  schools.  The  control  and  manafement  of 
these  schools  were  naturally  reserved  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. These  Zemstvos  contribute<l  nK)re  t»«i"  ^nyt^nng  ebe 
to  the  spread  of  public  education  in  Rus5i:i 

Immediately  after  the  abolition  of  serfdom  on  Fehru. 
1 86 1,  the  government  apix>inted  a  conimissioo  to  work  out  an 
effective  elementary  school  system.  The  plan  of  the  commiMKio. 
after  many  revisions,  was  approved  by  the  Emperor  Alexander 
II  on  July  14,  1864.     .\s  the  aim  of  the  elementary 
school  thruout  Russia  was  recognized  to  be  the  reftgiooi 
cation  of  the  people,  the  course  was  to  consist  of  religioci.  i.  t. 
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the  Short  Catechism  and  sacred  history,  the  reading  of  the 
church  Slavonic  language,  church  singing,  the  reading  and 
writing  of  Russian,  and  the  four  fundamental  operations  of 
arithmetic.  The  program  is  the  same  in  the  parochial  church 
schools  managed  by  the  Holy  Synod,  as  well  as  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education.  But  the  gen- 
eral complaint  of  the  Russian  educators  was  that  the  church 
school,  while  serving  its  political  purposes,  was,  so  far  as  in- 
struction went,  very  bad,  and  from  the  general  educational 
viewpoint  still  worse.  Some  discount  must,  however,  be  made 
on  such  statements,  because  Russian  educators  are  eo  ipso  lib- 
erals, and  are  therefore  opposed  to  the  church  school. 

Towards  the  end  of  Alexander  IFs  life  in  1880  we  find  that 
while  the  Russian  public  school  system  was  far  from  what  it 
ought  to  have  been,  it  was,  nevertheless,  put  on  a  solid  basis. 
The  elementary  school  statistics  for  all  the  si:js;ty  provinces  of 
European  Russia  show  that  in  1880  there  were  22,770  schools, 
with  1,140,915  pupils,  out  of  which  number  904,918  were 
boys,  235,997  were  girls.  These  schools  had  12,566  teachers 
of  religion  and  24,389  other  teachers;  their  cost  of  mainte- 
nance amounted  to  6,158,155  roubles  (one  rouble  is  about  50 
cents).  The  schools  averaged  about  50  pupils.  The  average 
cost  of  a  school  was  270.4  roubles;  13.8  per  cent,  of  all  boys 
and  3.3  per  cent,  of  all  girls  of  school  age  were  in  school. 

But  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  compare  the  primary  educa- 
tion in  Russia  with  that  in  other  countries.  The  reason  is 
that  what  is  regarded  in  Western  Europe  as  primary  educa- 
tion is  classed  to  a  considerable  extent  as  secondary  education 
in  Russia.  With  some  exceptions  the  Russian  public  schools 
are  ungraded  schools  with  a  three  year  course,  but  since  edu- 
cation is  not  compulsory  but  10  per  cent,  instead  of  33.3  per 
cent,  graduate  from  the  schools  every  year,  and  about  23  per 
cent,  leave  the  schools  without  graduating.  During  the  reigns 
of  Alexander  III  and  the  present  reigning  Tsar,  Nicholas  II, 
progress  has  been  made,  but  we  regret  to  state  that  the  support 
given  by  the  government  to  the  spread  of  public  education 
was,  and  still  is,  a  half-hearted  one.  The  Russian  government 
regards  education  as  a  necessary  evil;   Russia's  natural  re- 
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sources  and  industries  can  not  lie  McvcImjk*.!  without  fmblic 
education,  and  without  their  devclr.|)fnent  RuMUi  could  not 
bear  the  heavy  burdens  connected  with  a  modem  miltUry  or- 
ganization.  But  a  good  pubhc  education  of  the  nvuacs  of  the 
people  threatens  the  absolutistic  regime.  And  Emperor  Aim- 
ander  III  was  very  far  from  taking  chancer  in  matten  touch- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  autocracy.  Nicholas  H'f  attttode 
towards  real  free  and  unhampered  echication  docs  not  differ 
substantially  from  that  of  the  late  monarch.  The  attitude  <if 
the  government  during  the  last  three  dccaclcs  wa^  to  allow  the 
people  to  learn  how  to  read  and  write,  and  get  acquainted  with 
the  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic,  but  not  more 
The  government  systematically  tried  to  get  rid  of  such  men  m 
the  Zemstvos  as  pushed  with  genuine  energy  the  matter  of  pub> 
lie  education. 

The  attitude  of  the  government  towards  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  people  is  very  well  characterized  by  iH 
attitude  towards  school  libraries  brought  out  in  the  Report 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Committee  on  Literacy  in  1895.  As  is 
well  known,  no  book  can  be  printed  in  Russia  that  is  not  pre- 
viously approved  by  the  government  censor.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  printing  in  Russia  up  to  1895  something  over  ^%SXO 
works  were  printed  there  with  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  the  man  who  will  assume  that  the  common  peo- 
pie  may  read  these  books  is  mistaken.  Only  such  of  the 
printed  books  as  are  especially  approved  by  the  departmcoC 
of  public  education  may  be  kept  in  elementary  or  secondary 
school  libraries  and  in  libraries  established  for  the  use  of  teach- 
ers of  the  primary  schools  and  gymnasiums,  and  of  the  75/»0 
titles  but  5,635  books  are  admitted  in  such  libraries,  i.  r.,  but 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  books  which  the  censor  allowed  to  be 
printed.  The  percentage  is  actually  much  smato,  bccaosc 
many  of  these  books  were  t  * '  '  d  in  numerous  editions,  and 
every  edition  was  newly  rcL,  Out  of  the«e  5.635  books. 

3,288  are  school  text-books. 

There  are,  therefore,  but  2.347  b^*^  *"*^  |umi>Ji!ct*  whxH 
the  workingman,  the  schoolboy,  and  the  teacher  art  penfwtte»< 
to  read  and  to  use  for  their  intellectual  and  moral  advancem«. 
And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  tree  of  knowl- 
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edge  is  carefully  guarded  by  the  Russian  police  department, 
and  that  the  couple  of  thousand  books  and  pamphlets  that  are 
permitted  by  the  government  are  intended  for  anything  but 
the  intellectual  wakening  of  the  people. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Committee  on  Literacy,  to  which  organi- 
zation the  leading  educators  and  Russian  men  of  letters  be- 
longed, and  which  did  for  the  spread  of  education  almost  as 
much  as  many  zealous  officials  did  for  its  suppression,  was 
disbanded  by  the  government. 

A  good  test  of  the  spread  of  elementary  education  is  the 
percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  young  recruits  called  to  the 
colors.  Falbork  gives  accurate  data  up  to  1896,  which  are  very 
instructive.  Here  everybody  who  can  read  and  write,  or  only 
read,  is  regarded  as  literate. 


Years 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877. 
1878 

1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 


Total  number  of 
men  enlisted 


148,909 
179,002 

192,541 
212,469 
214,322 
215.181 
231,681 
209,965 
208,969 
215,624 
221,562 
227,906 
234.087 
236,436 
251,366 
255,868 
261,596 
261,122 
262,682 
259,988 
270,767 
277,050 


Among  them 
literate 


31,789 
38,004 

40,334 
44,651 
44,282 

45.413 
51.161 
48,416 
49,168 
52,846 
56,442 
60,582 
65,092 
69,192 
75.538 
78,533 
82,286 
84,522 
91.478 
92,356 
101,946 
111,255 


Per  cent. 


21.34 
21.24 
20.95 
21.01 
20.67 
21.12 
22.09 
23.06 
23.51 
24.99 
25.47 
26.58 
27.80 
29.26 
30.05 
30.68 
31.45 
32.36 
34.82 
35.52 
37.65 
40.15 


The  Russian  government  found  itself  finally  compelled  to 
favor,  if  not  the  progress  of  real  education,  then  at  least  the 
increase  of  the  parochial  and  other  elementary  schools,  such 
as  they  are.  This  activity  began  after  the  terrible  famine  of 
1891-92.  But  even  the  amount  of  general  education  that  the 
miserable  Russian  elementary  school  gives,  seemed  to  the  gov- 
ernment too  much  for  the  Russian  peasant,  and  in  the  reign 
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of  tlie  present  Emperor  a  tpectal  effort  hat  been  madt  to 
transform  the  elementary  school  into  an  ckmcQUfy  pfote- 
sional  school  where  special  stress  is  laid  on  gankntng^  agri* 
culture,  carpentry,  silk  industry,  etc  So  when  in  1H95  clir 
governor  of  the  province  of  St.  Petemburg,  fpoUdi^  about 
elementary  schools,  makes  the  profound  diKovery  that  an  m* 
creased  number  of  elementary  public  schools  are  only  then  of 
practical  value  if  the  children  are  taught  there  induMhal  aru 
which  they  can  utilize;  the  Tsar  Nicholas  11  noted  00  the 
margin,  "  That  is  entirely  my  point  of  virti\'  And  when  m 
1894  the  governor  of  Tiflis  reported  that  he  tntrodnced  in- 
dustrial training  in  the  elementary  schools,  the  Tsar  wrote  on 
the  report :  "  Excellent,  that  is  the  direction  in  wkkk  $0 
In  1 90 1  on  the  report  of  the  governor  of  Nishni-N< 
on  the  school  needs  of  the  masses,  the  Tsar  rcsoiircd  *•  They 
need  more  professional  training" 

But  to  the  credit  of  the  Russian  nobility  must  be  said  that 
at  the  convention  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  1895  tn  Mo»* 
cow,  a  resolution  was  past  against  the  introduction  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  professional  training  in  the  dcmentary 
school  as  tending  only  to  shorten  and  greatly  injure  the  al- 
ready altogether  insufficient  course  of  general  elementary  in- 
struction. The  St.  Petersburg  Committee  on  Literacy  past 
a  similar  resolution  as  far  back  as  1893.  But,  neirertfaekas^ 
even  in  1898  the  Department  of  Public  Education  reportad 
that  professional  training  had  been  introduced  in  14.246  ele- 
mentary schools,  t.  e.,  in  38.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  mnnber  of 
schools  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Education.  The  Holy  Synod 
is  also  rapidly  introducing  professional  training  in  the  paro- 
chial schools.  In  1898  such  training  had  already  been  intro- 
duced in  6,259  parochial  schools.  1.  e.,  in  15.7  per  cetit  of  its 
number.  The  Russian  public  school  with  but  a  three  year 
course  for  children  from  about  eight  to  eleven  years  old  is  now 
giving  to  its  pupils  church  Sla\'onic.  church  ttnfinf.  rr 
ligion,  catechism,  and  sacred  history,  agrknltiife,  carpen- 
try, and  other  professional  training,  reading  and  writmr  viA 
the  four  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetK 
of  fact  the  boy  that  has  been  Uught  for  three  years  all  these 
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arts  and  sciences  learns  them  all  so  badly  that  he  unfortunately 
but  too  often  forgets  in  a  few  years  after  leaving  school  even 
how  to  read  and  write. 

Russia  not  having  any  compulsory  education  does  not  have, 
of  course,  any  legally  defined  school  age.  The  school  age  can, 
therefore,  be  only  construed  from  the  age  of  the  children  now 
in  school.  The  age  of  eight  to  eleven  must  therefore  be  recog- 
nized as  the  Russian  school  age,  and  according  to  very  ac- 
curate calculations  of  various  Russian  statisticians,  the  chil- 
dren of  this  school  age,  eight  to  eleven,  constitute  nine  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  Russian  population.  Now  let  us  see  what 
percentage  of  the  Russian  population  is  actually  in  school, 
and  how  it  differs  in  this  respect  from  other  countries.^^ 

That  means  that  only  one-third  of  the  children  between 
eight  to  eleven  find  accommodation  in  Russian  schools. 

In  1900  there  were  84,544  elementary  schools  in  Russia, 
with  172,494  teachers  and  4,507,827  pupils.  Out  of  this  num- 
ber 47.5  per  cent,  of  the  schools  were  under  the  management 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  and  42.5  per  cent,  were  paro- 
chial schools  under  supervision  of  the  Holy  Synod.  These 
figures  show  a  very  considerable  increase  of  schools  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  Even  in  the  last  ten  years  the  expenditure 
on  elementary  education  was  more  than  doubled. 

So  the  total  expenditure  on  elementary  parochial  and  pub- 
lic schools  thruout  the  Empire  in  1894  was  25,041,000  rou- 
bles; in  1900,  50,056,000  roubles.  Towards  these  sums  the 
government  treasury  contributed  in  1894,  3,500,000  roubles; 
in  1900  10,333,333  roubles.  The  remainder  of  the  sums  were 
made  up  by  local  taxation,  by  private  donations,  contributions 
from  churches  and  monasteries,  etc.     Besides  economic  rea- 

26  We  take  these  figures  from   the   excellent  book  on   the  Russian  elementary 
school  by  A.  N.  Kulomzin,  published  in  St.  Petersburg,  1904,  p.  13. 

United  States  of  America  23  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  is  in  school 
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sons  why  the  government  found  it  finally  ococtMry  to  pifr 
the  elementary  education,  there  is  alio  a  political  rrifirii 
The  well-known  Russian  statesman,  A.  N.  Kulonttifi«  writtt 
in  his  recent  book  on  The  elementary  uhoci  in  Russia: 
"If  it  is  questionable  what  is  politically  more  dangcrout 
— the  literacy  or  ignorance  of  the  people,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  if  the  people  be  taught  how  to  read,  it  mtttt 
be  taught  in  a  governmental  school,  and  not  outside 
Literacy  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  the  number  of  puUic 
schools — which  is  a  grave  political  danger/*"  In  Poland*  for 
instance,  from  1885  to  1898  the  number  of  schoolboys  de- 
creased, while  the  number  of  literate  recruits  increased  one 
and  one-half  times.  This  circumstance  is  worrying  the  gov- 
ernment greatly,  since  this  "  secret  education."  as  the  Rostian 
government  chooses  to  call  it,  may  be  of  liberal  character. 
On  the  other  hand,  since  the  wages  of  a  workman  who  can 
read  and  write  are  from  twenty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  higher 
than  those  of  an  illiterate  one,  it  is  but  too  natural  for  the  peo- 
ple to  strive  towards  any  sort  of  education  that  they  may  be 
able  to  obtain.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  else  left  to  the 
government  but  gradually  to  increase  the  ntmiber  of  schoob, 
seeing  to  it  that  the  pupils  do  not  get  too  much  of  worldly 
knowledge  and  that  they  be  educated  in  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  and  in  fear  of  superiors  and  the  autocratic  bitrcatt- 
cracy.  The  government,  therefore,  naturally  is  especially  ewe- 
ful  in  selecting  the  scliool-teachcr.  But  is  the  govenunenl 
really  fortunate  in  its  selection  is  another  question,  and  w« 
have  some  ver)'  grave  doubts  about  it.  The  Ober-procuror  of 
the  Holy  Synod  in  his  report  of  1899  informs  us  that  onlv  n\€ 
per  cent,  of  the  school-teachers  ser>'e  more  than  ten  year^ 
per  cent,  less  than  one  year;  62.4  per  cent,  less  than  three 
years;  80  per  cent,  less  than  fixe  years.  We  are  further  told 
that  what  all  the  school-teachers  seem  to  have  in  oonanon  h 
the  desire  to  quit  the  job  for  a  better  position.  So»  for  m- 
stance,  when  the  government  monopolized  the  tiqaor  traf- 
fic, the  public  school  teachers  in  thousands  abaodoocd  their 
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schools  to  become  governmental  saloon-keepers.  And  why 
should  they  not?  They  are  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  ill  treat- 
ment and  abuse  on  the  part  of  petty  officers,  and  their  average 
remuneration  for  their  hard  work  is  less  than  that  of  a  skilled 
factory  hand.  In  1900  their  salaries  did  not  exceed  250  rou- 
bles ($125)  a  year;  45.6  per  cent,  of  the  school-teachers  re- 
ceived less  than  200  roubles  (less  than  $100),  and  26.6  less 
than  100  roubles  ($50). 

Ductmt  voJentem  fata,  nolentem  trahunt.  The  political  and 
economic  conditions  of  Russia  are  such  that  there  is  but  one 
course  open  for  its  development.  The  elementary  schools  afe 
bound  to  increase  in  number.  There  are  at  present  over  seven 
millions  of  children  without  school  accommodations.  This 
number  will  decrease  from  year  to  year.  The  government  will 
see  to  that.  But  that  is  not  enough.  The  school  will  improve. 
Instead  of  an  annex  of  the  police  department,  instead  of  an 
institution  intended  for  the  spread  of  some  knowledge,  "  but 
no  more,"  it  will  lose  in  the  course  of  time  the  character  of  a 
political  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  autocratic  bureaucracy,  it  will 
become  the  school  of  the  intelligent,  stedfast,  and  resource- 
ful citizen  of  a  new  Russia.  This  evolution  can,  of  course,  go 
only  hand  in  hand  with  the  disintegration  of  the  ancien  re- 
gime. But  it  is  assured ;  it  is  assured  in  the  immediate  future, 
unless  it  has  been  determined  by  Providence  that  Russia  shall 
have  no  future. 

Vladimir  G.  Simkhovitch 

Columbia  University 


DISCUSSION 

WHERE   EDUCATION    BREAK.^    i/ii%>  .n 

The  article  by  Mr.  McAndrews  under  the  above  title,  whidi 
appeared  in  the  January  number  of  the  Educational  Re- 
view, was  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools,  or  of  the  principal  of  a  large  city  sdiooL  May 
I  say  a  word  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  room  or  gnMSe 
teacher  ? 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  few  if  any  of  them  would  be  de- 
posed to  disagree  with  the  writer's  main  thesis,  namely,  that 
American  teachers  ought  to  be  paid  a  much  higher  avcfife 
wage ;  in  short,  a  salary  that  would  be  an  attraction  to  able 
men,  and  insure  them  a  position  of  influence  in  their  com- 
munity. In  the  second  place,  I  think  few  would  object  to  the 
criticism  that  the  present  teaching  force  in  America  b  kit 
efficient  than  it  ought  to  be.  This  is  a  broad  statcmcnC  mean- 
ing little  more  than  that  conditions  are  not  as  nearly  ideal  aa 
they  might  be  made,  and  the  critic  has  shown  a  dilpotltioa  to 
be  fair-minded. 

His  chief  complaint  seems  to  be  tack  of  profcatioiial  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and  the  reason  given  i* 
that  teachers  are  not  paid  enough  to  make  them  very 
astic.  This  enthusiasm,  he  rightly  infers,  would 
like  other  professional  men  and  women,  to  read  and  fCitdy 
more  along  the  lines  suggested  by  their  work,  wookl 
them  interested  in  research  work,  and  woukl 
greater  progress  all  along  the  line. 

I  have  my  own  doubts  about  money  as  a  creator  of  prrv 
fessional  enthusiasm;  but  I  do  cicariy  tee  that  the  trairel. 
the  culture,  the  association  with  cultured  people  which 
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makes  possible,  would  attract  many  naturally  enthusiastic  peo- 
ple into  the  profession.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  article  may 
bear  fruit,  but  it  can  not  be  expected  to  bear  fruit  in  every 
small  town  in  every  state  of  the  Union  at  once.  I  would 
suggest  certain  ways  in  which  I  believe  school  superintend- 
ents might  increase  professional  enthusiasm  among  the  teach- 
ers working  under  them,  with  conditions  practically  un- 
changed. If  this  could  be  done,  it  might  help  greatly  in  se- 
curing better  recognition  of  the  services  of  a  teacher. 

It  is  true,  I  think,  that  there  are  some  "half-baked"  girls 
in  the  work,  who  do  not  understand  their  profession,  and, 
therefore,  can  not  be  expected  to  be  very  enthusiastic.  In 
some  states,  probably,  there  are  many  such.  But  as  far  as 
my  observation  goes,  the  majority  of  public  school  teachers 
in  such  states  as  Massachusetts,  New  York,  or  Vermont  are 
earnest,  intelligent,  efficient  young  women  (there  certainly  are 
few  men),  who  are  capable  of  professional  enthusiasm  if  not, 
perhaps,  fully  roused  to  the  idea. 

My  first  suggestion  is  this:  Diminish  the  required  routine 
work.  Teachers  frequently  have  their  time  outside  of  actual 
teaching  hours,  so  full  of  minutiae,  registration,  records,  re- 
ports, and  details  of  a  like  nature,  that  when  it  is  all  done  as 
required,  their  minds  and  patience  are  quite  fagged,  and  they 
crave  and  must  have  some  complete  relaxation  from  the  nerve- 
wearing  routine.  Untying  red-tape  is  trying  business — super- 
intendents ought  to  know  this  as  well  as  anybody,  but,  per- 
haps, it  is  not  quite  as  necessary  for  them  to  be  as  fresh  and 
cheerful  in  spirit,  mind,  and  body  as  for  the  teacher  who 
must  deal  at  first  hand  with  the  problem  of  "causing  the  youth- 
ful mind  to  sprout,"  who  must  meet  forty  or  more  active, 
troublesome,  fascinating  children  in  a  patient,  just,  and  loving 
spirit  every  morning,  and  keep  that  same  spirit  unspoiled  thru 
the  day. 

I  am  far  from  wishing  to  decry  the  advantages  of  system. 
One  who  is  teaching  school  in  the  Orient  and  knows  what 
it  is  to  deal  with  people  whose  conduct  is  governed  by  cus- 
toms as  whimsical  as  they  are  inflexible,  which  defy  all  sys- 
tematization,  and  are  only  beginning  to  lose  force  among  the 
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more  enligliteiicd  and  well-educated  classes,  is  indimd  to  thifik 
of  a  well-rcg:ulated  American  school.  tmoollily  ac- 
cording to  laws  based  upon  reasr^n  in.u i  senttimm  or 

tradition,  as  a  paradise  of  restful  regularity.  But  pcrfiapt 
it  is  possible  for  a  superintendent  to  be  as  miKh  of  a  dtvotcc 
to  system  as  an  unschooled  Eastern  woman  may  be  to  tnMit' 
tion.  The  East  is  breaking  her  bonds.  Let  us  hope  America 
is  not  forging  hers.  System  for  system's  sake  is  not  worth 
w  hile.  \\  hen  red-tape  helps  to  bind  loose  ends  in  place,  that 
really  saving  time  and  material,  let  it  remain  by  all  mcuii. 
When  the  red-tape  is  wound  in  complicated  ties  aroood  tiie 
bundle,  just  for  the  benefit  of  a  superintendent  who  looks  upon 
the  task  of  picking  out  the  knots  as  a  fascinating  game  or  pui- 
zle,  let  him,  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  who  have  to  tic  the 
knots,  dispense  with  his  amusement. 

All  this  applies  to  supervisors  of  special  subjects.  They  ought 
to  be  a  help  to  the  room  teacher,  and  usually  are;  but  they 
will  do  well  to  remember  that  tlie  teacher  can  not  be  expected 
to  share  to  the  full  extent  the  specialized  enthusiasm  and  en- 
ergy of  the  supervisors  of  drawing,  music,  slo3rd,  sewing, 
cooking,  physical  culture,  nature  study,  and  of  supenrnkxi. 
When  a  supervisor  requires  the  teachers  under  her  to  spctid 
hours  of  time  outside  of  school  tearing  up  cheese  cfc)Ch  into 
strips  for  her  forty  or  fifty  children  to  wea\*e  into  perfectly 
useless  "towels,"  might  one  not  suggest  that  perhaps  the 
teachers  would  rather  spend  that  time  reading  Fierbart  or 
Pestalozzi.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  introduction  of  depart- 
mental teaching  has  this  at  least  in  its  fa\-or  that  it  enable* 
each  teacher  to  limit  the  number  of  channels  thru  which  she 
is  expected  to  pour  the  floods  of  her  enthusiasm.  Is  not  this* 
on  the  whole,  conducive  to  a  greater  enthusiasm  for  teacfatof 
— which,  after  all,  is  the  teacher's  art.  not  drawing,  mofic. 
cooking,  scientific  observati  -v  •  »•  t^^'v-l.-nl  .MiTttirc  drfirihle 
as  these  may  be? 

In  the  second  place,  I  know  many  superiir 
labored  long  and  earnestly  to  stimulate  an  enthv 
study  of  educational  theor>'  among  their  teacher^ 
been  successful,  some  have  not     Part  of  the  b 
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may  be  due  to  the  apathy  of  ''half-baked  girls  and  disap- 
pointed old  maids  " — one  can  surely  not  expect  professional 
enthusiasm  from  such.  But,  believe  me,  there  is  another  side 
to  the  story.     Really,  some  superintendents  lack  tact. 

Why  should  not  clubs  be  formed  with  some  of  the  following 
features  ? 

(i)   Voluntary  attendance  and  membership. 

(2)  Meetings  once  a  month  at  the  various  homes  of  super- 
intendent and  teachers  in  turn. 

(3)  Programs  consisting  of  reviews  of  educational  books 
and  articles,  discussions  of  practical  problems  to  be  suggested 
by  any  member  of  the  club,  occasional  talks  by  supervisors 
on  some  interesting  phases  of  their  own  departments,  reports 
of  child  study  investigations  carried  on  by  the  individual 
teachers,  or  of  special  experiments  tried  in  the  schools. 

(4)  A  yearly  or  bi-yearly  lecture  from  a  distinguished  edu- 
cator, and,  if  possible,  trips  shared  by  all  members  of  the  club 
to  investigate  special  educational  experiments  or  institutions, 
as  the  George  Junior  Republic,  or  some  school  for  the  de- 
fective. 

(5)  The  formation  of  an  educational  library,  to  be  acces- 
sible to  all  members  and  to  be  kept  in  some  one  of  the  large 
school  buildings,  or  in  the  superintendent's  office. 

(6)  The  required  reading  by  each  member  of  the  club  of 
a  certain  number  of  educational  books  a  year. 

(7)  Some  social  features.  Women  are  irrepressibly  social, 
a  fact  which  probably  helps  rather  than  hinders  in  their  deal- 
ings with  little  children. 

If  some  such  clubs  have  been  formed,  I,  for  one,  would  like 
to  know  about  them.  We  have  them  in  Turkey,  tho  not  with 
all  the  features  named,  and  we  would  be  glad  of  suggestions. 

Isabella  M.  Blake 

AiNTAB,  Turkey 


VI 
REVIEWS 

The  public  schools  from  within  >:  A  collcctio*  ol  nif  i  tm  \ 

tion.  written  chiefly  by  schoclroasten.     Loadon:  Smi^im.  Low  k  Ca .  t9«7. 
3s.  6d. 

The  essays  contained  in  this  book,  eleven  of  whkh  hare 
already  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  timrs,  deal  - 
great  variety  of  subjects  connected  with  our  public  tctw^n^, 
they  are  written  by  men  who  have  had  clo5e  personal  experi- 
ence of  that  which  they  describe  or  disctiss;  and  ihcy  are 
written  with  a  lively  interest  in  their  subjects  which  at 
attracts  the  attention  and  enlists  the  sj-mpathy  of  the  reader. 

Before  touching  on  the  individual  essays  it  is  well  to 
an  assumption  which  runs  thru  the  whole  series  that  oar 
public  school  system  is  good ;  and  the  essence  of  that  system  m 
not  to  be  found  in  the  studies  pursued,  or  the  educational 
methods  employed.  **  The  central  idea  of  the  public  fchool/* 
says  Mr.  Nicklin,  "  is  the  government  of  bo)-*  in  the  main  by 
boys."  It  is  in  the  large  measure  of  freedom  allowed*  durinf 
playhours  and  to  some  extent  in  the  preparation  of  work,  the 
latitude  given  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  school  as  a 
ling  power  over  the  boy's  life  that  constitutes  the 
istic  feature  of  the  English  public  school.  The  assurance  that 
this  system  is  good  rests  on  something  more  than  the  faith 
of  those  who  are  working  it.  The  two  very  interesting  essays 
on  Roman  Catholic  and  Nonconformist  public  schoob  show  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  those  religious  bo<lies  to  create  or  dev«io|^ 
schools  on  these  same  lines  of  freedom  and  self-government. 
Another  general  reflection  suggests  itself  after  rendinf 
essays.  No  greater  mistake  could  be  made  than  to 
that  our  public  schools  are  living  in  a  State  of  sleepy  sdl- 

•  This  rcriew  was  written  for  lb«  Lo*do«  7U§n  hf  9k 
of  All  Souls  College.  Oxford. 
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content.  The  impression  which  the  book  leaves  behind  it  is 
one  of  somewhat  restless  vitality  in  the  matter  of  studies;  of 
eager  introspection  as  regards  the  purpose  and  results  of  the 
schools.  The  writers  are  fully  alive  to  the  influence  which  our 
public  schools  exercise  upon  the  life  of  the  nation,  and  desire 
to  increase  that  influence  in  strength  and  value. 

Apart  from  some  essays  of  a  general  character  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  the  subjects  fall  into  two  groups — the  studies 
which  boys  may  pursue,  and  the  varied  influences  which  may 
affect  their  school  life.  Foremost,  in  the  first  group,  come 
classical  studies,  which  find  a  powerful  advocate  in  Mr.  Page. 
We  may  treat  them  as  a  mental  gymnastic,  and  call  upon  the 
boy  "  for  an  active  and  originative  effort "  as  he  wrestles 
with  grammatical  difficulties  in  translation  and  composition; 
or  we  may  drop  grammar  and  composition  and  oft'er  to  him 
the  revelation  of  a  great  literature ;  but  in  one  form  or  another 
Mr.  Page  holds  that  they  are  a  necessary  element  in  the  higher 
education.  But  he  is  fully  alive  to  the  difficulty,  often  stated 
in  these  pages  and  nowhere  solved,  of  adjusting  classical 
studies,  as  heretofore  pursued,  to  the  demands  of  the  many 
subjects  which  now  call  for  admission  to  the  curriculum.  Very 
interesting,  even  to  the  uninstructed,  is  Mr.  Garstang's  essay 
on  mathematical  teaching;  it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
who  is  not  a  mathematician  the  feeling  that  he  might  have 
become  one,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  happier  days  which  witness 
the  supersession  of  the  too  familiar  Euclid  and  Colenso  of  his 
youth.  Mr.  Hassall  treats  of  the  teaching  of  history;  Mr. 
Eggar  of  science.  It  is  noticeable  that  each  of  these  writers 
would  base  his  study  on  the  old  foundations.  Mr.  Hassall 
dwells  on  the  need  to  the  student  of  modern  history  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  classical  languages  and  the  ancient  world. 
.Mr.  Eggar  holds  that  until  a  boy  has  "  qualified  in  English, 
including  history  and  geography,  in  Latin  and  either  French 
or  German,"  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  *'  specialize  " — that 
is,  to  devote  more  than  half  his  time  to  mathematics  and 
science.  He  also  has  some  useful  remarks  on  the  necessary 
limitations  of  the  so-called  Heuristic  method,  or  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  by  experiment  and  observation,  conducted  under 
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skilled  gttidance.  In  its  coinpleten«!i  tht!i  mcthnd  woold  only 
be  iK)ssihle  if  life  were  imlcfinitely  prolonged;  but  h  rMt  on 
a  principle  which  is  sound  and  not  new.  We  want  lo  td  the 
student's  mind  to  work ;  we  also  want  him  to  itmlenfiHld  the 
difference  l)etween  infonnation  acquired  at  first  hand  and  at 
second  hand.  In  history  and  !  '  !  ftndics,  thtt  last  object 
is  attained  by  reference  to  .  atithorttiea ;  hi  sdcncCp 

by  obsenation  and  exi)erinient.  But  if  a  boy  it  to  take  noCtiiof 
upon  trust  his  progress  must,  as  Mr.  Egjcar  points 
inordinately  slow.  He  says  with  tnith  that  what  n^rsx  r»»y, 
need,  unless  they  are  going  into  scientific  professions,  b  some 
training  in  scientific  methcnl ;  and  he  thinks  that  this  can  be 
given  by  a  proper  combination  of  the  didn  the  exprrv 

mental  modes  of  teaching,  within  a  rcasor...  ;  .  .;c.  and  with 
a  due  allowance  for  the  claims  of  other  studio-^ 

Mr.  Somervell,  in  his  essay  on  teaching  to  think,  defvumccs 
the  didactic  method  almost  as  cordially  aj*  Professor  Ann- 
strong  himself.    But  he  is  dealing  with  the  teaching  of  ht«tr>rv. 
and  he  would  bring  a  boy  to  a  knowledge  of  the  r 
history,  and  their  necessar)-  sequence,  by  means  o? 
conducted  conversation.     Naturally  the  procc--  • 
Mr.  Somervell  thinks  that  it  is  better  that  a  l)ov 
this  way  than  that  he  should  read  or  be  told  the  facts  ot  * 
period  of  history  and  should  l)e  asked  to  reproduce  them  m 
an  examination.     This  conversational  method  of  unpartmg 
knowledge   is   interesting,   if   somewhat   exhattttinf,   tt>  the 
teacher;  it  is  probably  pleasanter  to  the  pupil  than  the  ddl 
process  of  reading  a  book ;  but  here,  as  in  so  many  ol  the 
essays,  we  have  to  consider  what  has  to  be  learned  in  coonce- 
tion  with  the  average  duration  of  life.    Time  is  some  object 
after  all.    In  truth,  the  method  is  excellent  if  itied  from  time 
to  time  as  illustrating  the  way  in  which  history  sbookl  be 
regarded  by  the  student ;  it  would  also  l>e  a  good  snhttttnie  f«r 
a  considerable  part  of  the  examinations  now  cnMkictcd  «wi 
paper.     But  the  student  must  read  bonk*;  he  may 
attend  a  lecture  w  ith  profit :  and  he  will  find  that 
may  produce  a  useful  disillmionment  as  to  the 
knowledge  and  his  power  to  handle  it  in  an 
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can  not  ignore  didactic  teaching  and  examination.  The  writers 
on  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  Enghsh  literature 
are  evidently  masters  of  their  subjects,  but  they  do  not  help 
us  much  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  combining  these  subjects  v^ith 
others.  Mr.  Storr  would  put  aside  Greek  in  favor  of  French, 
at  any  rate  in  the  preparatory  schools.  Mr.  Owen  takes  no 
account  of  other  studies.  The  facile  pen  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson 
reproduces  some  of  his  familiar  views  on  the  subject  of  teach- 
ing in  form,  and  this  brings  us  to  an  end  of  the  essays  which 
are  devoted  to  classroom  studies. 

But  it  is  to  be  wisht  that^  yet  another  essay  had  been  added 
to  the  series,  to  tell  us  by  what  process  of  adjustment  these 
studies  and  their  auxiliaries — music,  art,  and  archeology, 
natural  history,  engineering,  each  treated  of  by  a  whole- 
hearted believer  in  the  importance  of  his  subject — are  to  be 
brought  within  the  necessary  limits  of  time  and  of  human 
capacity.  We  have  supplemented  the  old  limited  instruction 
in  classics  and  mathematics  by  a  crowd  of  modern  studies ;  we 
are  bidden  not  to  forget  the  claims  of  military  training  and  the 
supreme  importance  of  athletics;  and  there  is  serious  likeli- 
hood that  the  average  boy  will  be  irritated  and  confused  rather 
than  informed  by  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  with  which  he  is 
brought  into  brief  and  ineffectual  contact.  We  urgently  need 
some  common  understanding  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
study  of  languages  should  be  commenced  and  the  methods  by 
which  it  should  be  pursued.  This  is,  after  all,  the  bedrock  of 
our  public  school  education;  and  if  this  were  considered  and 
settled,  not  by  reference  to  the  enthusiasm  of  teachers  for  their 
subjects,  but  having  regard  to  the  receptive  capacity  of  the 
human  boy,  we  might  hope  that  some  better  return  would  be 
forthcoming  for  the  labors  of  the  teacher  and  the  expenditure 
of  the  parent. 

The  essay  on  libraries  would  seem  better  placed  among  those 
which  deal  with  moral  and  social  influences.  It  is,  perhaps, 
too  much  devoted  to  questions  of  management  and  lists  of 
books  purchased  or  taken  out.  The  reflection  remains  on  one's 
mind  that  any  one  with  means  can  supply  a  library,  but  that 
the  real  difficulty  is  to  create  or  encourage  the  love  of  books. 
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Does  the  parent  ever  consider  this?  There  it  %rtn^  ineqtiality 
in  the  merit  of  the  essays  on  moral  ami  soctal  inBurncvt ;  the 
subjects  are  somewhat  general  and  i>erha|»  dammt  a  follcr 
space  for  adequate  treatment.  The  controlling  agcnckt  in  a 
school  may  be  said  to  be  four— the  religious  influences  bron^liC 
to  bear  on  the  boys,  the  discipline  exercised  by  the  maalert* 
the  disciplinary  powers  intrusted  to  older  boyt,  and  the  poblic 
opinion  of  the  school  as  affecting  its  social  life.  The  cany 
on  the  religious  element  should  be  an  answer  to  thoae  who 
have  maintained,  in  the  recent  education  controverttca,  that 
the  religious  teaching  in  our  secondary  schools  u  coofiocd  to 
the  facts  of  the  Bible  narrative  and  the  text  and  gnunmar  of 
the  Greek  Testament.  Mr.  Paton,  writing  on  discipline,  sup- 
plies a  needed  reminder  that  e\'ery  one  must  learn  at  lome 
time  or  other  to  do  something  which  does  not  interest  him  or 
which  he  does  not  like;  that  the  shortcomings  of  the  boy  are 
not  necessarily  the  fault  of  the  teacher;  and  that  it  b  an 
essential  part  of  the  business  of  school  to  teach,  and  enloccc; 
that  respect  for  settled  rules  of  conduct  which  is  too  olton, 
nowadays,  disregarded  in  the  home.  Sir  A.  Hort  gives  os  a 
very  clear  account  of  the  modes  in  which  the  government  of 

boys  by  boys  is  carried  on  as  an  organized  systt —  * any  of 

our  schools.    Mr.  Alington,  in  dealing  with  sc^  makes 

the  mistake  of  treating  the  subject  entirely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  master  and  his  confidential  or  friendly  relatioaa 
with  certain  boys.  He  tells  us  that  the  '*  twin  pillars  **  of  the 
social  life  of  a  school  are  the  monitorial  system  and  the  friendly 
relations  of  masters  and  boys.  The  government  of  boys  by 
boys  is,  no  doubt,  a  natural  outcome  of  the  free  social  life  of 
an  English  public  school.  It  is  the  duty  of  masters  so  to 
guide  and  control  this  tendency  as  to  secure  that  power  carries 
with  it  a  sense  of  responsibility.  Arnold  was  not  satisfied  In 
do  this ;  he  organized  a  system  which  turned  his  sixth  lofW 
into  a  set  of  precocious  and  perfervid  asstsUnt  masters  Thb. 
chastened  by  the  experience  of  sixty  years.  U  the  montomi 
system  of  today,  but  it  is  part  of  the  disciplinary  macfatocry, 
and  not  of  the  social  life  of  the  school.  Nor  does  Mr.  Afinf- 
ton's  other  "  pillar  "  help  us  muck   The  friendly  relations  with 
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masters  touch  only  a  small  part  of  the  social  life  of  the  boy. 
His  natural  reserve  does  not  readily  break  down  before 
•effusive  efforts  at  companionship  on  the  part  of  his  elders. 
The  subject  is,  no  doubt,  impalpable  in  character;  in  Mr. 
Alington's  hands  it  becomes  elusive.  Its  difficulty  is  indicated 
in  the  essay  on  the  "  Public  school  in  fiction."  Seldom,  indeed, 
does  the  real  boy  appear  in  the  novel  of  school  life.  Certainly 
not  in  Stalky  and  Co.  nor  in  Eric  nor  in  The  hill.  Only  in 
Tom  Brown  and  Hugh  Rendall  do  we  get-  a  plain  tale  which 
takes  us  back  to  our  own  school  days,  wath  real  boys,  and  even 
something  of  reality  in  the  masters.  We  need  the  insight  of 
TroUope  into  the  infinite  variety  and  attractiveness  of  the  com- 
inonplace  to  describe  the  social  life  of  a  public  school. 

Health,  athletics,  and  military  training  are  well  discust. 
The  hygienic  requirements  of  Dr.  Dukes  create  a  wonder  at 
the  survival  of  so  many  of  the  schoolboys  of  the  past.  Mili- 
tary training  at  school  touches  many  points  of  school  life, 
and  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance  to  our  national  security. 
The  subject  needs  fuller  scope  than  the  limits  of  an  essay  could 
allow.  Athletics  occupy  two  essays.  Mr.  G.  W.  Lyttelton 
admits  very  frankly  the  immense  importance  attached  to  games 
by  masters  as  well  as  boys,  and  makes  a  good  defense  out  of 
the  moral  qualities  which  they  develop.  Mr.  A.  L.  F.  Smith, 
in  his  thoughtful  and  interesting  paper,  advances  one  argu- 
ment which  strikes  home.  It  is  the  business  of  youth  to 
provide  wholesome  and  pleasant  memories  for  after  life.  *'  The 
time,  after  all,  does  not  last  long,  and  it  is  possible  to  be 
happy  without  being  spoiled.  Such  happiness  is  a  reserve  fund 
of  inexhaustible  resources."  The  sentiment  is  worthy  of  a 
Greek  chorus,  and  carries  conviction. 

It  is  difficult  within  the  limits  of  a  review  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  points  of  interest  raised  in  these  essays,  but  the 
essay  on  "  The  parent  and  the  schoolmaster  "  touches  some 
very  weak  places  in  our  school  system.  There  are  many  good 
schools,  partly  local,  partly  non-local,  which  depend  for  their 
prosperity,  if  not  for  their  existence,  on  an  assured  supply  of 
boys.  And  to  most  schools  outside  a  certain  circle  this  supply 
is  not  assured.     Acting  on  this  necessity  of  the  schools,  there 
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is  the  widespread  Inrlief  that  a  k<xn1  echication  might  to  l« 
procurahlc  at  less  than  the  niarkcf  iml  *•  the  dciirc  of 

the  parent  to  pay  less  than  the  nfti.  .    '*    The  fC9ttlt  ii  a 

multiphcation  of  scholarships  offered  as  an  inducement  to  th« 
l>arent.  But  these  scholarship*  do  not  come  from  the  sur|»! 
income  of  the  school;  they  arc  a  heavy  draft  on  fumls  whicn 
should  be  devoted  to  the  better  pa>'ment  of  the  masters  ami 
to  the  improvement  of  the  appliances  of  the  school.  MoiC  of 
the  essays  in  this  book  are  written  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  great  public  schools,  and  do  not  disclose  the  constant 
anxieties  and  difficulties  which  surround  many  exceikm 
schools  thruout  the  country.  And  this  trouble  largely  arise* 
from  the  low  estimate  which  parents  put  tipon  the 
of  their  children.  Nor  is  this  the  only  complaint  whidl 
be  urged  against  the  parent.  The  home  too  often  gives  no 
help  to  the  school ;  the  holidays  too  often  counteract  or  oblit- 
erate the  work  of  the  term.  It  is  idle  to  hope  that  our  sdioob 
can  become  what  Canon  Papillon  would  have  them,  a  training 
in  citzenship,  if  the  holidays  are  a  time  of  lethargy  or  indul- 
gence. From  end  to  end  of  the  educational  field  we  ondarate 
the  influence  of  the  home. 

These  essays,  taken  as  a  whole,  leave  us  with  a  comfortablt 
assurance  that  the  English  public  schoolboy  lives  a  whotcsoaie« 
generous    life,    morally    and    physically.      They    raise   tome 

questions  which  must  always  offer  a  field  of  controversy Ibe 

methods  of  teaching,  the  use  of  scholarships  as  inccntivca  to 
study,  the  due  place  of  athletics.  But  they  also  diicloae  two 
grave  needs  of  our  educati  '  -^tem.  We  want  tome  cotn- 
mon  understanding  as  to  tin  - .  or  courses,  of  study  which 

should  form  the  basis  of  a  liberal  education,  and  which,  when 
completed,  would  justify  specialization  in  accordance  with  the 
individual  tastes  or  professional  re<|uirementJ  of  the  boy.  And 
we  also  want  some  readier  and  nwre  intelligent  cooperaticii  of 
the  home  with  the  school.  The  first  of  these  might  be  snpfrfictl 
by  common  counsel  and  action  on  the  part  of 
ties ;  the  second,  it  must  be  feared,  needs  for  its  acbii 
some  change  in  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
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Selections  from  the  Septuagint — By  Frederick  Cornwallis  Conybeare 
and  St.  George  Stock — College  Series  of  Greek  Authors.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Company,  1905.     vi+313  p.     $1.65. 

Interest  in  this  work  is  at  once  stimulated  by  the  statement 
of  the  editors  at  the  opening  of  their  preface  that  they  have 
dealt  with  the  Septuagint  in  and  for  itself  and  have  regarded 
the  Hebrew  only  as  an  aid  to  its  understanding,  instead  of  the 
reverse.  But  unfortunately  the  promise  contained  in  these 
words  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  work  itself.  Frequently 
differences  of  reading  are  merely  noted  without  comment  or 
attempt  at  explanation,  while  the  manner  in  which  at  one  mo- 
ment the  Hebrew,  and  at  the  next  the  Revised  Version,  is 
quoted,  would  seem  liable  to  confuse  the  student.  The  Intro- 
duction contains  much  matter  of  interest  but  the  most  useful 
feature  is  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  Grammar  of  Septuagint 
Greek.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  references  to 
parallel  forms  and  constructions  in  the  New  Testament  are  not 
given  in  every  instance.  To  have  done  so  would  have  added 
.little  to  the  bulk  of  the  material,  while  the  very  frequency 
with  which  such  references  are  given  might  prove  misleading, 
in  cases  where  they  have  been  omitted,  to  the  student  who  is 
not  familiar  with  the  language  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles. 
In  the  paragraph  devoted  to  the  subject  of  iav  with  the 
relative,  reference  might  well  have  been  made  to  the  interesting 
explanation  of  such  constructions  offered  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Langdon  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  American  journal 
of  philology  J  Volume  24,  page  447.  The  selections  are  in  the 
main  interesting,  and  the  separate  introductions  and  the  notes 
are  adequate.  The  book  is  welcome  as  filling  a  gap  in  our 
list  of  text-books,  but  it  is  in  some  respects,  as  above  indicated, 
disappointing,  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  as  the 
publishers  claim,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  language  of  the  New  Testament. 

Clarence  H.  Young 

Columbia  University 


The  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Wellesley  College  has  made 
a  most  useful  resume  and  exposition  of  the  tendencies  and 
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doctrines  of  mo<!cm  philosophy  since  Dcscartct.  The  bibli- 
ographies are  espcr--"  od.  Readen  who  desire  to  beooim 
familiar  with  the  i-  lion  of  the  movement  called  Prif- 

matism  will  find  here  succinct  definitions  and  helpful  refer- 
ences to  recent  literature  on  the  nl 
problems  of  philosophy. — By  Mary  \»  ..ii..ii  v  .ii»iiii5,  i  rui«r««or 
of  Philosophy  and  Psychology  in  VVellesley  C6lle||;e.  New 
York:  Macmillan,  1907.    575  p.    $2.50.) 

The  flood  of  elementary  text-books  in  economics  is  incffAtcd 
by  a  reprint  of  Professor  Blackmar's  volume  which  first  a|>- 
peared  seven  years  ago.  Beyond  being  simply  and  well  writ- 
ten, the  book  is  without  any  very  marked  distinguishtiig  char- 
acteristic. Its  presentation  of  the  doctrine  of  sodaltm  in 
Chapter  8  is  excellent.  (Economics. — By  Frank  W.  Bltck- 
mar,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Sociology  and  Economics  in  the 
University  of  Kansas.  New  York :  Macmillan,  1907.  546  p. 
$1.40.) 

The  second  volume  in  the  new  Oxford  treasury  of  Emgiisk 
literature  traces  the  growth  of  the  drama  from  the  miracit 
plays  thru  Ford's  Perkin  IVarhcck.  The  book  is  charactehxed 
by  the  nicest  scholarship.  {The  Oxford  treasury  of  English 
literature.  Vol.  II:  Gro7vth  of  the  drama. — By  G.  E-  Hadow 
and  W.  K.  Hadow.  Oxford:  The  Garendon  Press,  1907. 
416  p.    90c.) 

Mr.  Monroe  has  done  a  useful  ser\'icc  in  tracing  the  growth 
of  Pestalozzism  in  the  United  States.  His  book  it  especially 
useful  for  normal  school  and  training  clasa  students,  who 
would  gain  from  it  not  only  sound  and  useful  knowledgv  hot 
an  insight  into  the  proper  method  with  which  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  education.  {History  of  the  Pestahssiam  mevemenS  im 
the  United  States.—By  Will  S.  Monroe.  Syracuse:  * 
Bardeen,  1907.    244  p.    $2.00.) 
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Candidates  for  the  ^he  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  Candidates 

Rhodes  Scholar-      for  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  who  have  past 
ships 

the  Responsions  Examination  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  the  examination  held  thruout  the  United 
States  in  January,  1907.  Out  of  215  candidates,  138  past  this 
qualifying  test ;  the  remainder  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners : 


Alabama — J.  J.  Rodgers,  A.  White. 

Arizona — None. 

Arkansas — M.    L.    Caldwell,   J.   J. 

James,  C.  A.  Keith. 
California — H.    A.     Clarke,    C.    S. 

Forncrook,   B.   H.  Jones,  H.    B. 

Thomas. 
Colorado — Fred   D.   Anderson,   A. 

S.  Chenoweth,  D.  S.  Tucker. 
Connecticut — H.  F.  Bishop. 
Delaware — H.    G.   Cochran,   C.    A. 

Southerland. 
Florida — B.  Blackman,  W.  T.  Stock- 
ton. 
Georgia — Dudley  B.  Anderson,   N. 

A.  Goodyear,  R.  P.  Walker. 
Idaho— B.   D.    Mudgett,   McK.    F. 

Morrow. 
Illinois— Lee  R.Blohm,  C.W.David, 

H.  J.    Gee,  J.    J.   Lynch.  D.   E. 

Murphy,  B.  Tomlinson. 
Indiana — I.  Osborne. 
Iowa— R.      W.      Clack,      J.      W. 

Woodrow. 
Kansas— Warren    A.     Ault,    C.    S. 

Braden,   F.   B.    Bristow,     L.     E. 

Urner. 
Kentucky— G.  W.  Campbell,  W.  S. 

Hamilton,  W.  Stuart. 
Louisiana— J.    H.    Jackson,    C.    F. 

Zeek. 


Maine— L.  Bonney,  H.  M,  Ellis,  W. 

C.  Jordan,  B.  F.  Keith. 
Maryland— W.    N.    Doub,    W.    D- 

Wallis. 
Massachusetts— C.    Benton,    C.   H. 

Haring,     F.     Livesey,    A.    LeR. 

Locke,  R.  W.    Rosenberg,  C.  A. 

Wilson,  B,  M.  Woodbridge. 
Michigan — L.  C.  Hull. 
Minnesota — T.  A.  Buenger,   L.  A. 

Frye. 
Mississsippi — R.  C.  Beckett,  T.  T. 

McCarley,  A.  Williams,  A.  Wood. 
Missouri — W.  Cross,  W.  E.  Dandy, 

M.  B.  Giffen,  L.  D.  Jennings. 
Montana — J.  R,  Thomas. 
Nebraska — S.    M.    Rinaker,    J.    E. 

Smith,  H.  A.  Whitehorn. 
Nevada — A.  L.  St.  Clair. 
New  Hampshire— D.  W.  Heistand, 

J.  R.  McLane. 
New  Jersey — S.  A.  Devan,  W.  Els- 

ing,  R.  H.  Hansl,  D.  G.  Herring, 

J.  A.  Muller,  P.  K.  Rogers,  P.  L. 

Urban,  E.  W.  Walker. 
New  Mexico — None. 
New  York— B.  Campbell,  C.  J.  Cos- 

tello,  C.  D.  Heaton,  F.  P.  Lyons, 

L.  K.  Richardson,  R.  M.  Scoon. 
North  Carolina — B.  R.  Lacy. 
North  Dakota— G.  R.  Vowles. 
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Ohio— R.  Hurro«Kh».  D.  P.  II 

side.  A.  J.W.  HorM.L.  E.  y 

S.  T.  Wing. 

Oklahoma— J.    T.   Brooke.   L.     »>  nrr. 

Burgess.    E.    K.     Kline.    W.   C  R,  W.  II 

Mongold.  \cni.om-j.  M 

Oregon— C.  B.  Hamble.  L.  M.John-  Wilson. 

son.  W.  W.Johnson,  C.  K.  Lyonf.  VirKinui--C.    W.    Giltoott.    .\ 

E.  J.  Winans.  Gray.  N.  D.  SmtlKton. 

Pennsylvania— M.  A.  Dickie.  W.  L.  Wathtngton -S.  H.   BUIock.   I 

Hemphill.    E.    T.    Horn,    A.   P.  McArUle. 

Kelso.  C.  J.  Ruch.  G.  Wanger.  Wesl  Virginia— R.  P.  Slhckkr. 

Rhode    Island— Z.    Chafee.    R.    N.  Wiscon»in-E.  A.  Hoooioq.  P.  A. 

Dennett.  G.  Hurley.  Knowlion.  T.  J.  McUtma.  F.  L. 

South  Carolina— C.  S.  Brice.  J.  H.  Schneider.  D.  H.  SicvcM,  A.  B. 

Taylor.  West. 

South   Dakota— M.  A.    Brown.  V.  Wyoming— None. 

K.  Brown,  G.  W.  Norvell. 


Needs  of  the  Uni-  '^^^  ^"^^  ^^  Devonshire,  in  his  cafMKaty  at 
vcrsity  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Gunbridge, 

*"^  ^'  ^*  has  issued  a  most  impressive  statement  of  the 

financial  needs  of  the  University.  The  schedule  atuched  shows 
that  in  all  a  capital  sum  of  more  than  $7,000,000  is  needed, 
quite  apart  from  any  question  of  a  pension  fund  for  pcofci»- 
ors,  in  order  to  add  to  and  care  for  the  University  equip- 
ment, and  to  make  proper  provision  for  the  teaching  staff. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  points  out  with  pardonable  pride  that 
the  University  has  trained  over  three  hundred  of  the  profess- 
ors and  lecturers  at  other  universities  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  calls  urgently  for  aid  to  the  Alma  Mater. 

Every  friend  of  a  truly  democratic  and  prtv 
SchooU^*^^  gressive  public  school  system  must  hail  with 

delight  the  result  of  the  Chicago  municipal 
election,  which  brings  to  an  end  the  V^  '*      **  Mr.  Dunne. 

Quite  apart  from  any  other  features  «  j*lralion,  he 

deserved  defeat  for  his  attitude  toward  the  public  Khools.  and 
for  using  his  influence  toward  putting  an  en<l  to  the  |NOgrcM 
ive  and   public-spirited   policy  which   has  been  pursue*!  for 
some  years  under  the  capable  leadership  of  Sitperintewlent 
Cooley.     Together  with  some  excellent  people.  Mr.  Dunne 
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placed  upon  the  School  Board  a  collection  of  rare  specimens, 
such  as  has  not  often  been  gathered  together  in  any  public 
Board.  No  experiment  was  too  rash  or  foolish  for  them  to 
attempt,  and  no  tradition  or  experience  too  fully  established 
for  them  to  attempt  to  discredit  it.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  newly  elected  Mayor  will  appoint  truly  repre- 
sentative citizens  to  the  Board  of  Education,  and  that  the  un- 
official organizations  which  have  been  undertaking  to  control 
the  schools  of  Chicago  will  be  sent  right-about-face. 


Appropriations        ^he  funds  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 

for  the  Bureau  of     Bureau  of  Education  are  provided  annually 
Education  .  .......    ^ 

m  the  general  appropriation  bills  of  Con- 
gress. The  appropriations  made  by  the  59th  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1907,  and  June  30,  1908,  re- 
spectively, are  as  follows : 

Purpose  igo7  1908 

For  salaries %  54.940    %  55.50o 

For  books,    periodicals,    and   other    current   publications   for 

library 250  250 

For  collecting  statistics  for  special  reports  and  circulars  of  in- 
formation        2,500  4,000 

For  the  purchase,  distribution,  and  exchange  of  educational 
documents,  and  for  the  collection,  exchange,  and  cata- 
loging of  educational  apparatus  and  appliances,  text-books. 
and  educational  reference  books,  articles  of  school  furniture 
and  models  of  school  buildings  illustrative  of  foreign  and 
domestic  systems  and  methods  of  education,  and  for  re- 
pairing the  same 2,500  2,500 

For  rent  of  building 4,000  4,000 

For  education  and  support  of  Eskimos,  Aleuts,  Indians,   and 

other  natives  of  Alaska 100,000      100,000 

For  the  support,  maintenance,  construction,  and  rental  of  addi- 
tional day  schools   in   Alaska,  for  the   Eskimos,  Indians, 

and  other  natives 100,000 

For  the  support  of  reindeer  stations  in  Alaska,  and  for  the  in- 
struction of  Alaskan  natives  in   the  care  and  management 

of  the  reindeer 9,000  9,000 

Total  appropriations $173,190     $275,250 

The  increase  in  the  amount  appropriated  for  salaries  con- 
sists of  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  chief  clerk  from  $i,8oo 
to  $2,000,  and  an  increase  of  $i8o  each  in  the  salaries  of  two 
of  the  laborers. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  appropriations  for  objects  under 
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the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bureau  shares  in  cerUin  ai>|wo- 
priations  made  for  the  Dt-]  '  of  the  Intcru>r  a«i  a  whole, 

as  the  appropriations  for  t-..v...^.ia  cx|>cn^'-     mcry,  pml- 

age,  and  public  printing  and  bimhng.    Tl  >(  expendi- 

ture for  printing  and  binding  tlie  Annual  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  has  l)ecn  fixl  for  each  of  the  t-  - 
years  at  $20,000.  For  ten  preceding  years,  the  cost  of  tiw: 
Bureau's  quota  of  the  Annual  Reports  ranged  from  $18,596 
to  $34,466;  the  average  cost  of  the  ReporU  for  each  of  the 
ten  years  being  $31,542. 

In  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  for  the  year  1908,  it  is  provided 
**that  all  expenditure  of  mone>'  appropriated  herein  for  school 
purposes  in  Alaska  shall  be  under  the  supervision  and  direc- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  in  conformity 
with  such  conditions,  rules,  and  regulations  as  to  conduct  and 
methods  of  instruction  and  expenditure  of  money  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  recommended  by  him,  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.**  With  respect  to  reindeer  in  Alaska, 
the  act  provides  that  "all  reindeer  owned  by  the  United  States 
in  Alaska  shall  as  soon  as  practicable  be  turned  over  to  mis* 
sions  in  or  natives  of  Alaska  to  be  held  and  used  by  them 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe."  The  sale  of  surplus  male  reindeer  is  also  au- 
thorized. 

Under  the  provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  Au- 
gust 30,  1890,  there  has  been  paid  annually  for  some  yean  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  sum  of  $25,000  to  each  fUte  and 
territory  for  the  more  complete  endo\%Tnent  and  support  of 
colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  By  an  act  of 
March  4,  1907,  provision  is  made  for  an  annual  increase  of 
that  appropriation  by  the  sum  of  $5,000,  over  the  amooBl  of 
the  preceding  year,  until  the  annual  appropriation  to  Mch  Slate 
and  territor>'  reaches  the  sum  of  $50,000,  which  shall  be  the 
amount  to  be  appropriated  annually  thereafter.  Part  of  the 
increase  of  the  appropriation  may  be  expended  for  the  prcpa* 
ration  of  teachers  of  elementary  agriculture  and  mechanic 
arts.    The  duties  connected  with  the  administration  of  these 
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provisions  of  Congress  are  performed  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Despite  some  elements  of  the  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the 
railroad  arrangements  from  the  East,  other  arrangements  have 
been  made  regarding  the  fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  on  July  8-12  next.  There  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  meeting  v^ill  be  largely  attended,  and  also  that 
it  may  take  its  place  as  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest, 
meeting  ever  held.  The  well-tested  hospitality  of  California  will 
be  offered  to  the  teachers  of  the  country  with  the  utmost  good 
will.  An  attractive  program  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
the  disappointment  attendant  upon  the  inability  to  hold  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  meeting  in  Philadelphia  has  already  been 
forgotten. 

Secretary  Shepard  has  issued  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  with  a  supplementary  statement  bring- 
ing the  figures  down  to  November  30,  1906.  On  that  date 
the  amount  of  the  permanent  fund  was  $155,100,  all  of  which 
was  securely  invested.  Before  his  death,  Mr.  Lane  had 
brought  to  an  end  the  long  and  difficult  negotiations  in  regard 
to  the  various  Kansas  securities  bought  by  an  earlier  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  those  investments  now  disappear  from  the 
Report. 

The  International  Arbitration  and  Peace  Conference  held  in 
New  York  City  on  April  14-17  surpast  even  the  most  con- 
fident expectations  in  regard  to  it.  Lnmense  audiences  of  the 
most  representative  men  and  women  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  assembled  to  show  their  interest  in,  and  lend  their 
support  to,  a  movement  for  the  moral  education  of  American 
public  opinion.  The  speeches  were  of  a  high  order  of  excel- 
lence, and  the  resolutions  finally  adopted  demonstrated  the 
wisdom  and  political  sagacity  of  those  who  were  responsible 
for  their  preparation.  The  teachers  of  the  country  may  well 
take  pride  in  the  important  part  which  members  of  their  pro- 
fession played  in  connection  with  the  Congress,  and  they  may 
regard  with  satisfaction  the  strong  forward  impulse  given  to 
the  movement  of  international  arbitration  and  international 
peace. 
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